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Letter from Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., Acents, The Tata Iron & Steel 

Co., Ld., to The Tarike Board, No. G. 819/23, dated the 27/28th July 

192j3. 

From the Communique published by the Government of .Tndia we under¬ 
stand that the first subject for enquiry by the Tarifi! Board will be the question 
of extending protection to the manufacture of steel in India and that firms 
intere.sted in the steel industry who desire that their views should be 
■considered by the Tariff Board should addres.s their representations to the 
Secretary of the Board. We have, therefore, the honour to forward for the 
consideration of the Tariff Board the following papers which contain our 
repre.sentation on the subject: — 

(ft) A copy of the evidence given by the Steel Company Iwfore the Indian 
Fiscal Commission. 

(b) A copy of the Steel Company’s confidential letter No. G._ 1460/22, 

dated 23rd October 1922, to the Secretary of the Commerce De¬ 
partment of the Government of India. 

(c) Statement of action taken by other (ountries to protect and foster 

the -steel industry. 

(d) Charts prepared by our Consulting Engineers in America Me.ssrs. 
Peril! and Marshall, showing the effect of the tariff in the United 
States and Canada on the production of iron and steel in the 
country. The charts with regard to Canada are particularly in¬ 
teresting as showing the gi-eat increase in production resulting 
from a tariff deliberately imposed in order to foster the industry 
combined with a system of bounties such as we have suggested in 
our evidence before the Fiscal Commission. 

2. In (uir letter, dated the 23rd October 1922, we have stated the case 
for protection very fully, and we are prepared to prove any of the statements 
made therein to the satisfaction of the Board. We desire, however, to bring 
this letter upto date. The general arguments as stated therein apply with 
•even greater force to-day, as the exchanges in the principal foreign pro¬ 
ducing countries arc still further depreciated and as the dumping of which 
we have complained has continued during the interval with even greater 
vigour. We attach statements showing the import into Tndia of all steel 
materials with the country of origin. We also attach a statement giving 
the average monthly price of such supplies in the country of origin, so far 
as we have been able to ascertain this, as compared with the prices quoted 
for export. We also attach a statement showing our average costs and exact 
details of these for the same year. Thc.se figures may he substituted for 
the figures given in paragraph o of the letter to which we have referred. 
No alteration is required in the figures given in paragraph 6 of that letter. 
With regard to the figui-cs given in paragraph 8, we submit the following 
figures for the consideration of the Tariff Board; — 

Our not profits for the year 1920-21 were Rs. 116'96 lakhs. 

Our net profits for the year 1921-22 were Rs. 88'37 lakhs. 

Our net profits for the year 1922-23 were Rs. 1'22 lakhs. 

(Depreciation and Taxes have not been deducted from these figures.) 

The Balance Sheet has not yet been passed for last year but so far a,? 
we can see this will reduce the figure of 8‘78 per cent, given as the percentage 
of dividend on capital amount of the Company to 6-79 per cent, and it must 
he reir.cmhered that this includes the War years when very considerable 
profits u^ere made. 


* Not printed. 
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The Board will undoubtedly appreciate the significant difference in the 
figures. We can assure them that it is not due to any falling off either in 
production or in the quality of the products, nor is it due to labour trouble.s 
which were just a.9 pronounced during the first two years as in the last. The 
Bole cause of this great decrease in tlic profits of the Steel Company has 
been the extraordinarily low prices of steel prevailing in this country during 
the past 12 nionths, and those low prices have been due entirely to the 
dumping of steel in this open market by every country in tbe world which 
has been permitted since the war while at tlie same time, every country, 
including the self-governing dominion.^, has taken steps to prevent such 
dumping. The natural result has been that this country has been flooded 
with cheap material from Belgium, Germany and England owing to the 
desire of manufaefcuroi-s in tbo.se countrie.3 to keep their plants working at 
any coat. As wo have stated in our letter, it is .always extremely difficult 
to prove dumping, but we attach to this letter copies of extracts from 
confidential reports the originals of which we are iirepared to shew to the 
Tariff Board and the difference between the prices quoted for home con- 
Bumption and for exj)ort proves conclusively that manufacturers in England 
and other countries have been selling in India at a price much below the 
market price in their own coiiulries and even below cost. Competition in 
the steel trade is extreme and the profits from the industry are on the 
whole very small. The prices for home consumption arc, therefore, very 
fittla over cost price and the prices quoted for export, being lower, must 
leave practically no profit and arc often under the co.st of manufacture. 

We may also point out that the figure of 42’6 per cent, per annum of 
the net profits taken for depreciation whioh amounts to 3']2 crores includes 
a .sum of 1'20 crores whicli wa.s spcc.ifically .set aside for the extensions of 
the Plant. 

d. With regard to the figures given in paragraph 9 of our letter, we would 
point out that the gain to the country resulting from our contracts with 
the Bnilwisys is to-day much higher than it was last year, a.s the price of 
imported rails landed in India and allowing for the present Customs duty 
would to-day be Rs. 187'9 and Us. 2.53'4 for rails and fishplates rc.spcctively 
as compared with the price of Us. 122'5 and Us. 152’5 a ton at which we- 
are supplying tho Company Railways. As tlic.se Company Railways will take 
fr.sm us during tho year 24,332 tons of rails and 929 tons of fi.shplatcs, the 
actual saving in money to the country would be Rs. 16'8S lakh.s; also we 
have to supply 14,992 tons of rails only to the Bengal Xagpur Railway at 
Rs. 110 per ton and the gain to the country would bo Rs. ll'(J8 lakhs, that 
is, a total gain to tho csiuntry on account of the rails and fi.shplate.s supplied 
to the Company Railways would be Rs. ‘JS-Sd lakhs; and it may be pointed 
out that it would bo impossible for these Railways to purchase their rails 
except from I'lngland or at a lower price. Tho .same argument would al.so 
apply in the case of rails supplied to Governmont, but^ as tbe price for this 
year has not yet been settled by Government, we cannot give the exact 
figure. At last year’s price tho gain to the country will bo R.s. l,l-50 lakhs. 

4. We may also particularly draw the attention of the Tariff Board to 
the statements which we have prepared shewing the step,s taken in other 
countries to foster and develop this essential industry. The evidence on the- 
point may be summarized a.s follows — 

In Canada the Governmont has steadily by a sy.stcm of high tariffs arid- 
bounties fo.stcred the development of the industry. In the year 1900 the 
total production of pig iron was 86,000 tons. Tn tho year 1920 this had 
Increased to nearly a million tons. In the case of steel the production of 
steel ingots in 1894 was 25,000 tons. It is now over a million tons. 

Tn Australia the tariff has been raised to a very high point and Indian 
rails imported into that country -would have to pay a duty of 75 to 85i. a 
ton. Bounties have also been given by Government, one of the conditions of 
these being that they should not be granted if the profits exceed 15 per cent. 
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per aimuin on the capital invested. Further, it uill be noticed that the 
Australian Government have on one occasion deliberately paid a higher price 
for rails made in the country than that quoted by English mamifaeturers in 
. order to protect the industry. We have consistently in the past four years 
supplied the Indian Government and the Indian Railways at prices much 
below the price of imported rails. 

In Now Zealand £150,000 has been set apart for the payment of bounties 
on iron and steel produced in the country. 

In South Africa bounties of 15s. per ton of iron and per ton of steel 
have been fixed by tlie Government. 

In British Columbia a bounty of $.3 per ton is given on pig iron. 

In France a very high rate of duty has been imposed since the war on all 
imports. In addition, it will be noticed that the Railway rates on goods for 
export have been specially reduced in order to assist the local industries. 

In Belgium au indirect bounty has been given to the inanufactiirer.s of 
iron and steel by a special reduction of railway rate,s which is equivalent 
to a subsidy of 30 francs per ton of pig, and steps have been taken to 
protect the industry by a high tariff. 

In Spain a high tariff has been imposed specially in order to protect local 
industries which are suffering, a-s we are suffering, from an aggre.ssive influx 
of foreign products. 

In Italy a similar high tariff has been imposed in order to protect the 
industry as it is not in a position to fight foreign competition. In addition, 
Customs duties have been remitted on machinery imported lor the industry 
and we would specially compare this svith tlie treatment of the indiistrv in 
this country where the import duties have in many cases actually Leen 
increased on materials required for tire industry, b.s, for instance, sulphur. 
In Italy also exemption has been granted from income-tax and super-taxes. 

In Japan similar steps have been taken. The tariff has been increased 
against foreign imports and bounties have been granted. Proposals have 
also been made to exempt the Steel Industry from taxes, but we have not 
been able to ascertain whether effect has been given to these. 

These measures have all been taken since the war. In India alon* 
■nothing has been done and on the contrary we have been expected to liup]>iy 
our materials in many cases at prices far below the market price to the 
Indian Government and the Indian Railways. The point we wish to make 
here is this : it is true that many of these countries cannot compete in the 
Indian trade, but the fact that they Irave shut their doors to the countries 
which can compete inevitably forces tho great bulk of competition upon this 
country where no adequate protection has as yet been afforded to the in¬ 
dustry. 

5. As we have, already stated in our letter to the Government of India 
the Steel Industry is for other special reasons a fit case for protection; it 
i.s still an infant industry : we have not yet learnt the art of manufacture as 
Great Britain, the United States and other countries have; wo are still 
obliged to inqwrt skilled labour. For all these reasons we cannot compete 
with foreign goods. But the Steel Industry is not one wdiich will for ever 
require protection; w’e have abundant raw material; we have demand for 
our goods; we are taking overy possible measure and at great cost to teach 
the art of manufacture to Indians thereby dispensing with foreign labour 
and lessening costs. 

While we are doing this we require protection. The c.a.so of the United 
States is exactly parallel. Groat Britain and other countries knew the art 
of manufacture long before the United States did and could import into the 
United States steel cheaper than the United States itself could produce. 
The United States Government considered this a fit ca.se for protection. We 
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would specially draw attention to chart No. 4 for steel rails in the United 
States. In 1870 the production was small and the imports were large; a 
heavy tariff rate was imposed. The result was that production went on 
increasing and the imports began to be redticed and ceased and even exports 
began. As soon as this state of alfairs came into e.xistouce, the United States 
gradually reduced the tariff rate and from 1912 to 1922 steel rails could be 
imported free into the United States. But the United States by this time 
had nothing to fear from any counti-y. They could produce steel a.H cheaply 
as any other country and wore able even to export to other countries as 
cheaply as other countries could produce, 

(). The Steel Company emjdoys about 40,000 men. If the part of the 
works engaged in the manufacture of Steel is closed, as seems extremely 
likely if the present unfair competition is allowed to continue while Indian 
labour has not yet fully acquired the necessary skill, most of these men would 
bo thrown out of employment. In addition, it is probable that the workmen 
of the .subsidiary Companies established at Jamshedpur who arc dependent on 
the Steel Oimpany for supplies of steel at specially favourable rates will 
also bo thrown out of work. Those affected would be; — 


Niimo of the Company. 


Authorisefl 

Capital. 

Issued Capital. 

1. EnamelloJ Ironware, Ltd. 


Rs. 

13,00,000 

Us. 

10,00,000 

2. The Tinplate Company of India, Ltd. 


7.3,00,000 

73.00,000 

8. The Agricultural Implements Co., Ltd. . 


25,00,000 

2,5,00,000 

4. The Indian Steel Wire Prodiict.s, Ltd- 


50,00,000 

2.5,00,000 

6. The Cahnoni Engineering Oo.. Ltd. 


37.50,000 

28,00.000 

6. The Peninsular Locomotive Co., Ltd. 

• 

CO,(X),000 

10,50.300 


It may he pointed out that in that case not only will the capital invested 
in the indiistry and in subsidiary industries become absolutely unproductive, 
but the acquired .skill which has been obtained by the laborious and careful 
training of the Indian artisan at Jamshed]>ur during the past 12 years, 
would also be lost to the country. So long ns the steel market in this 
country is open freely to any producing country for the dumping of its 
wares below cost price while at the same time all the uintorials and nuachinery 
which the Steel Company has to in’poi I are heavily taxed ns at present, the 
industry cannot survive at all. 

7. Vor tlie convenience of the Board we are having copies of the papers 
printed and will forward fair copies us soon as they are ready. 

Enclosure (a): — 

Evidence given before the Indian Eiscal Commission in March 1922 by 
Mr. J, C. K. Petehsow, c.i.e., representing The Tata Ikox axu Steel 
Co., Ltd. 

GENERAL. 

The manufacture of Iron and steel in this country is an industry which 
must be treated as a speciii case. It does not come within the general 
principles outlined in fh® questions put by the Commission. 'Q^e have 
answered these questions, but we also desire to state the case for the pro¬ 
tection of this industry in more general terms. 
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Iron and steel is the basis of our existing civilization. If a continuous 
supply of this material is not available, that civilization must inevitably 
perish. It is the raw material of all industries as without it practically no 
manufacturing plant could be erected and no eflScient means of transport 
could be devised. These are the two things on which our present civilization 
rests : increased productive power and increased means of transport. Iron 
and steel are essential for both. They are also a nation’s first line of defence. 
They enter into the manufacture of all munitions of war. There is le 
nation that could defend itself for 24 hours, if deprived of all supplies of 
iron and steel; and even without war, if supplies of the material were 
entirely cut off from it, any nation would be ruined. It is for these reasons 
that England, America, Germany and France are all great producers of 
iron and steel within their respective territories; and Japan, although not 
possessing the same natural advantages, has been forced to obtain concessions 
of Chinese ore and to develop the manufacture of steel to a very high point 

The last war shewed very plainly that in the future no country can 
depend on the maintenance of overseas communications in the case of war, 
or on its accustomed supplies of any material that is required for military 
operations. When the great war broke out the first commodity to vanish 
was gold. The second was certainly steel. Every Government imposed 
restrictions on its sale; every Government prohibited it.s export. Prices rose 
to a preposterous level until they were ten and even fifteen times what had 
been paid before the war. Even the Indian Government itself had to pay 
these prices for imported steel bought in the open market, and could not 
obtain sufficient supplies. 

These conditions will arise again iraruediatoly on the outbreak of war 
between any two power.s, even if the Empire of which this (lountry is a unit 
is not involved in the struggle. If there is war in Europe, we shall get 
little or no steel except what we make ourselves. We shall have to pay 
enormous prices for what we do get, and, as a result, our industries and 
Railways will be starved for want of their most essential raw material. If 
India itself is engaged in the war, it will find it impossible to defend itself, 
unless the manufacture of iron and steel has been firmly established in the- 
country. 

The statement (A) attached shews clearly the effect of the war on the 
quantity and value of our imports of iron and steel. In 1919-20 our imports- 
wore nearly J those of 1912-13 and we paid over twice as much for these. 
The results can be seen by any one in the condition of our Indian Railwaya- 
and industries to-day. 

Tf wo are to safeguard ourselves we mu.st develop the industry in this 
country without delay. Even if we had no natural resources, we should still 
have to develop it as Japan has had to do. Ilut we have natu7'al resources- 
that are practically inexhaustible. The deposits of iron ore in India are 
among the largest in the world, and aro of the finest quality—of a muchi 
finer quality than those of Europe or America. Good coal and flux lie near 
them. There is no reason why India should not become one of the largest, 
prodiu-ing countries in the world, and why it should not rank with America, 
Germany or England; nor is there any reason why it should not ultimately 
produce iron and steel as cheaply as it can be produced in any part of the 
world. India’s present consumption of steel is about 700,000 tons annually, 
and before the war exceeded one million tons annually. Of this quantity 
our Works made about 130,000 tons. We could do with much more .steel in. 
the country. But, in any case, India is not safe, its defence is not secure-., 
its civilization is not sure until it can produce at least the total quantity of 
steel which it at present consumes for the bare maintenance of its transport 
•nd manufactures. To ensure this the industry must in some way be 
protected or subsidised in order to guard it against foreign competition 
until it is firmly established. It is at present in its infancy compared with the- 
.^tigantic factories of America, England, Germany and Franco. The comparU 
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son below of the production of these countries for the year 1919 shews this 
clearly: — 


CountrU*?. 


production of Steel. 


United Kingdom . . . 5,088,991 tons "i 
United States . . . 25,101,544 tong I 

France. 1,387,177 tons | 

Belgium. 411,055 tons j 

Germany (January to October) 4,815,009 tons | 

India ..... 134,060 tons J 


Figures taken from the 
“ Iron Monger ” Me¬ 
tal Market Year Book 
1921. 


It is obvious that, if any of these countries seeks to destroy this infant 
industry in order to secure a new market, it could do so without effort, and 
the trouble of the world’s present system of production and salo is that all 
the efforts of great producing factories such as those of England, America, 
Germany and Belgium must tend in that direction. Sentiment or politics 
havo no place and very little effect in business. These countries have also 
special advantages. By a high tariff against foreign goods America ana 
Germany are enabled to sell at low prices in outside markets, and have always 
made this a feature of their business methods. The Belgium producer at 
present enjoys a bounty on all exported steel, and these countries and 
England also have tho very great advantage of a completer and ^tter or¬ 
ganized system of transport than India. The comparison of the freight rates 
(statement B) attached to this note shews that it costs us more to deliver 
steel or iron at Bombay, Madras, Karachi, Ceylon or Rangoon than it costs 
to send .steel from the English ports and Antwerp or Bremen to these ports. 

Apart from these considerations, these countries have also the enormous 
advantage of a roservo of shilled labour on which they can draw. In India 
there is no such reserve, though one will bo built up in time as the industry 
becomes gnidually established If a skilled men leaves us or is incapacitated, 
it takes us 6 mouths and a large sum of money to replace him. It is im¬ 
possible to say that the industry in India is established until we have natives 
of the country who are competent to fill the highest positions in the works, 
as in the case of Japan. Wc arc at present still in the pioneer stage. 
Through this pioneer stage this industry must be protected, if India is ever 
to have 8 separate national existence and become an integral and vital part 
of the Empire both in defence and progress. Other Steel Companies in India 
are already projected and the internal competition which may be expected 
from them is a suflicient safeguard against any monopoly. 

But to admit that the industry requires protection doee not solve the 
problem. We havo considered the whole question very carefully, and have 
come to the conclusion that a policy which would give, the iron and steel 
industry protection to the extent of per oent. over imported material 
for a period of five years which might be gradually reduced within a period 
of 15 years to 15 per cent, should make it possible for the industry to stand 
by itself and should eventually cheapen the cost of this essential material 
to the whole of India. We realize, however, that until Indian Works are 
in a position to supply the total requirements of India there will always be 
some difficulty in imposing so high a tariff, although it is not higher than 
that which has been imposed by foreign Governments and by the Govern¬ 
ment of Australia for tho protection of the industry. It is for that reason 
that in our original application to Government wo suggested that the assist¬ 
ance required by tho industry could be.st be given in the form of a bonus on 
production, and we would still prefer that a moderate duty of, say, 16 per 
oent. should be levied on foreign steel and the balance of the protection 
required should be afforded by means of a direct bonus on production, the 
financial assistance required being obtained from the proceeds of the duty 
suggested. The attached statement (C) shews the effect of such a proposal 
for the year 1919-20. We also wish to point out that any protection afforded 
to the industry would be valueless unless the duty imposed is also levied 
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on all stores of Railway materials imported by Government for its own use. 
It is also essontiul that the pi-otection afforded should be increased propor¬ 
tionately with any rise in exchange as such rise would make the protection 
valueless. 

Q. 43. Aro you interested in any industry and if so, in what capacity? 

A. Yes. The Iron and Steel trade. I am a Director of tho firm of Tata 
Sons, Ltd., w'ho aro the Managing Agents of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
Ltd. I have also been authorised by tho Steel Company to give evidence 
as their ropresenttitive. 

Q. 44. Do you consider that there aro natural advantages for tho in¬ 
dustry in India? If bo, please enumerate them. 

.4. The iron nve resources of India arc enorinou.s and are readily accessible. 
The pcrccntaga of iron in the ore is exceptionally high, much higher than 
is usual in Europe or America. 

-Dolomite, limestone and coking coal in large quantities exist close to the' 
deposits of ore. The coal is not of the highest clas.s but its close proximity 
to the deposits of ore more than offsets this disadvantage. 

Q. 4o. Do you consider that the industry is essential to tho national 
security or of substantial iniportanec to the economical prosperity of India? 

.4.. Yes. The first part of the question cannot be better answered than 
by .T. quotation from the speech delivered by Lord Cbelinsford, late Viceroy 
of India, when he visited Jamshedpur in Januiiry 1019. IIo said : “ 1 can 

hardly itnuginc what we should have done during these years if the Tata 
Company had not been able to give ns .steel rails which have been provided 
for us, not only for ■Vfc.sopotainia but for Egypt, Palestine and ]5a.st Africa. ” 

From the beginning of the war to the end, the. Company supplied to the 
Government about 291,502 tons of steel material in the shape of rails, shell 
steel and structural material at an av-erage base price of less than Rs. 150 
per ton. If this pioneer Steel Works bad not existed, this supply would 
have, had to he obtained from the TTnitod States, a.s the English Works wore 
busy with urgent Munition work of their own. The average price «t ivhich 
the Government could have secured their requirements from the States would 
have been at least Rs, 200 per ton more than what they have paid to this 
Company, considering the high level of prices obtaining in the States and 
the exorbitant freight and insurance rates. In other words, tho establish¬ 
ment of these Work.s before the war enabled Government to save about .six 
crores of rupees and, what was far more important, to base the succes.sful 
campaigns in Mesopotamia, Palestine and East Africa in this country end 
avoid the dangers of the maritime transport of this essential material through 
the Ulcditerranciin which was infested by enemy submarines. This strategic 
advantage far outweighed any saving in money. 

Q. 43. What is the state of organisation and equipment of the industry 
in India as compared with that in other oountrios.** 

A. This industry in India is still in its infancy. It was with very great 
difficulty and after repeated failures in securing the necessary capital, that 
in August 1907 tho Tata Iron and Steel Company was successfully regis¬ 
tered. The construction period itself took between 4 and 5 years, and when 
the operation began, the utmost difficulty was experienced in manufacturing 
iron and steel of good quality. Even when the necessary standard was 
attained, the cost of production was so high that it was inipossible to com¬ 
pote with foreign imports. At thi.s time, however, the war intervened and 
acted as an accidental protection to the Steel Company, .all imports having 
teased and our Works being mostly emplo.ved in supplying steel to Govern¬ 
ment and, to a limited extent, to the open market. With the ccs.sation of 
war and the doclaration of peace, the position has reverted to what it was 
before, namely competition with foreign imports at unnsnally low prices. 

As • regards organisation and equipment, though 11 years have passed 
fince operation was started, this industry cannot 1^ said to be on a stable 
footing, for the important reason that with the exception of the Coke Ovens 
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and fjleetrical Department, the operation of the Works is still dependent 
on the skill of the foreigners brought out chiefly from England and America. 
This great handicap counterbalances to a considerable extent, any advantage 
we may possess in the relative cheapness of some of our raw materials and 
unskilled labour. To what extent this handicap of foreign skilled labour 
affects our operation will be seen from the following quotation from the 
evidence given by Mr. T. W. Tutwiler, the General Manager of our Works, 
before the Industrial Commission. He .said; “When an Indian is substi- 
• tuted for a foreigner, there is a great saving in salary, as the convenanted 
hands have to bo paid much more than the Indians. Over and above salaries 
convenanted men are given free passages to and from their homes and 
salaries when travelling; they are also x>nid ver.v handsome bonuses when 
they exceed certain tonnages. 

“ I am sure whore Indians h.ave been substituted for Europeans in these 
Morks, the quality of our products has not suffered." 

For various reasons, this process of substituting Indians in place of 
foreigners at our Works has been extremely slow, because up to now we 
were occu])ied with other more important problems. Before the war, all our 
efforts wero chiefly concentrated towards improving the quality of stoel wo 
were making, and during the wai', the question of supplying tho urgent 
requirements of the Indian Government naturally el.aimed all our attention, 
the plant being worked at its utmost capacitj-. With a view to overcoming 
this difficulty of 'mported labour, our Company has now established, at a 
very heavy cost, the Jamshedpur Technical Institute, where Indian students 
with Univcr.sity qualifications, will be taught metallurgical chemistry and 
metallurgy. It is expected that students undergoing this course, which 
lasts for 3 years, will be competent to take np responsible positions at the 
Blast Famaces, the Steel Furnaces and other operating departmenis of 
our Works, so that in course of time, all tho manufacturing departments or 
most of them will he manned by Indian skilled workmen. 

Q. 47. On what markets docs the industry depend for the sale of its 
output? 

.4. Up to the present, most of our own output has been sold in India 
but we have also exported large quantities of pig iron, both foundry and 
basic, to Japan, Wo have also occasion.aily exported pig iron and steel in 
small quantities to tho West Coast of America, New Zealand, Australia and 
the East generally. In the near future however the industry in India must 
look to tho markot.s of the world to absorb its products and thoro is no reason 
why a largo part of tho output of iron, semi-finished steel and steel should 
not ultimately go to the West Coast of America, Africa, It.aly and EuropO: 

41, 48. AVliat foreign competition (including for the purpose competition 
from the United Kingdom or other parts of tlio Empire) does tho industry- 
have to meet 

((i)'in tho Indian market, 

(6) elsewhere.!’ 

A. Very intense corapotition. 

India with its low tariff and increasing demand is the dumping ground 
of the WQild and distanco by sea is no particular protection in this trade. 

Our internal Railway tariff in India is in many cases so high that internal 
business is also difficult against foreign competition with low sea freights. 
This is -shown by the statement attached. 

Q. 48, Bart (2). Does this competition extend to all or only to particular 
cla-sses of goods, and does it vary with different classes of goods? 

A. Part (2), All goods which are manufactured in India, Naturally th» 
prices of goods not manufactured hero are not cut so fine, and we believe 
that in many eases higher prices are maintained by agreement between the 
various manufacturers’ organisations. This was certainly the case before 
the war. 
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Q. 49. Apart from questions of organisation and equipment are there any 
special circumstances, natural or artificial, which give the competing country 
an advantage? 

A. In Belgium there is an export bounty of 30 frs. per ton on stool. 
This and the exchangeo are our chief difficulties at present. 

In addition foreign countries enjoy a great advantage as a result of the 
present dislocation of the Indian traffic system which is proving a very 
seriou.s handiitap to the extensions now being made at our own Works and'i 
to the development of new works by others. 

Q. 50. T)o you think that the industry needs protection? If so, what 
rato of duty do you consider it is necessary to impose? Please give in^ 
detail the facts and figures on which you base your conclusions. 

d. Our General answer covers this question. This industry stands apart 
froni all others. In our opinion just so much protection should be assured^ 
to it as will enable it to f.aee foreign competition and ultimately to produce 
the total quantity of this material required by India. In our opinion the 
least measure of protection required for the next 5 years is 83J per cent. 

Q. 61. Do you think it likely that if protection is granted, the industry 
will eventually reach a level of development which would enable it to face 
foreign competition without the aid of protection, or do you think the 
industry will .always remain to a greater or less degree in need of protection ? 

.4. Most certainly. Not only so but we have no doubt whatever that the 
keen internal competition that must result from the existence of the magni¬ 
ficent rcser^'es of iron ore in India will very shortly, once the industry is 
established on a firm basis, cheapen the cost of steel to Indiaiv consumers 
below any pos.siblo i)ric6 from foreign countries. MHien that happens and 
wo estimate that it should happen within 20 years, the protection afforded 
to the industry may be removed entirely. 

Q. 62. Does the industry ever suffer from dumping.*^ If so, do you wish- 
to suggest any remedy? 

.-1. If by dumping is meant selling below actual cost price, it is suffering 
from dumping now. We believe that both English and Continental steel is 
being sold in thi.s country below cost price. It is certainly being sold below 
our cost price. Wo have already suggested the remedy. 

Q. 53. Is competition from other countries accentuated by depressed ex¬ 
changes in those countries? 

A. Yes. But we also think that the real causes of the present extreme 
competition are the very great increase in the world's productive capacity 
resulting froni the war and the falling off of the demand owing to the dis¬ 
turbed condition of Russia and Central Europe and depressed trade conditions 
throughout the world generally. 

Q. 54. If so, is the phenomenon likely to be temporary? 

A. We have answered this in the last question. 

Q. 55. Do you consider that any remedy is required? If so, what would' 
you suggest? 

A. Ditto. 

Q, 56. Has the industry riweived any benefit from the successive enhance¬ 
ments of the tariff beginning in 1918? Can you describe the effects so far 
as yet apparent? 

.4. No. 

Q. 67. Do you think the industry has suffered in any .way from export 
duties ? If so, ploaso give in detail the facts and figures from which this 
oonclusion is drawn. 

A. This does not concern u.s. 

Q. 68. Is the finished product of the industry used as the raw material 
for any other industry? If .so, to what extent? 
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A. Tho finished product is the raw material of all industries and is essen¬ 
tial to them. 

Q. 69. Does the industry use as its raw material the finished product of 
any other industry which is established or is likely to be established in 
India? 

-1. Yes. In our furnaces we use refractory bricks produced by the plant* 
of Messrs. Burn & Co., Andrew Yulo & Co., and the Kuinardhubi Fireclay 
and Silica Works. Tho manufactures of firebricks, silica and magnesite 
bricks were very greatly developed during the war and this industry to a 
large extent depends on tho maintenance of steel and iron works in India. 

Q. GO. Would you prefer a system under which all industries would receive 
,a more or le.S3 uniform protection, or one under which industries receive 
varying amounts' of protection in accordance with their needs? 

A. We ask for the protection of this one vital liey industry on which all 
others depend. We do not wish to express any opinion as to cither the 
■merits or otherwise of protection as opposed to free trade as a general system. 
But generally speaking, wo are opposed to protection except for the definite 
■purpose of encouraging new industries which the (.‘ountry needs, and we 
would only then favour it as a temporary measure. 

Q. 78. Do j’ou approve of tho system of ai valorem (uistoms duties cr 
would you prefer that the duty should be specific, i.e., a fixed charge ior a 
given weight or measure? If you prefer the latter system, what arc your 
views on the necessity of readjusting the duties from time to time? 

A. We prefer ad valorem duties. 

In re.spoet to these the provisions of the existing Acd- are simple. Tariff 
valuations lose their meaning frequently and 10 per cent, duty can easily 
-become a 20 per cent, duty if the tariff is -wrong. 
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STATEMENT “A.” 

Imports lor 1912-13 Compared with 1919-20. 


Tlic figures ir© given in tlionsftnds ot tons iiri<l tliousfliids of pounds sterling. 

Iron.—(Pig. angles, bolts, bars, rice bowls). 


1912-13 

1919-20 


3’otal Imports. 

Total Value. 

Value of Govt. 
Imports. 

. 

37 

18 

361 

573 

26 

74 

Iron or steel.—(Beams, nuts, hoops, nails, rivets, C. I. Pipes, screws, 
sheets, tubes, wire, etc.). 

1012-13 .... 

1919-20 .... 

Total Imports. 

Total Value. 

Value of Govt. 
Imports. 

547 

331 

6,370 

13,408 

150 

487 

Steel.—(Angles, springs, bars, ingots, channels, etc.). 

1912-13 .... 

1919-20 .... 

Total Imports. 

Total Value. 

Value of Govt. 
Imports. 


* 1,172 

3,073 

1 

68 

158 

, 95 

Railway Material. 

1912-13 

1919-20 .... 

3'otttl Imports. 

Total Value. 

Value of Govt. 
Imports. 

244 

65 

1,704 

1,358 

201 

409 


Total Tons. 

Total Value. 

Total Value of Govt. Imports. 

1912-13 

1919-20 

986,000 

609,000 

£ 9,607,000 

Rs. 14,50,0.5,000 

£ 18,412,000 

Rs. 27,61,80,000 

£ 435,000 

Rs. 65,25,000 

£ 1,128,000 

Rs 1,69,20,000 

j I/22nd of total. 

11/10th of total. 
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Aall other Railways are going to increase their rates from let April 1922. 
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STATEMENT “ C.” 

^iatement nhowing net revenue to tiovernrrient ly imposing a duty o) 15 p«» 
ct’nf. and giving a direct bounty on production. 

1919-1920. 

Base rate of imported steel .... c=Rs. 150. 
Suggested duty 15 per cent, as compared with 2J per cent. 

Protection afforded to the industry by duty is therefore 124 por cent, and 
additional protection required 18'33 per cent, or a bounty of Rs. 27'50 a ton. 

Total Production of Steel In India:— 

1919-20 . 122,227 tons. 

Total Import of Iron and Steel in India;— 

1919-20 .... Tons 509,000 value £18,412,000 

1919 20 124 per cent, duty .... £2,301,500 

Bounty on Production at Re. 27-50:— 

1919-20.Tons 122,227=118. 33,61,232 

= £224,082 

Balance of revenue accruing to Governxnoni wotUcl have 

been . £2,301,500 minus 

£224,082 


rr £2,077,418 
or Rs. 3,11,61,270 


Enclosure (6): — 

Letter from Mfissns. Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel 

Co,, Ltd,, to The Government of India, No. G. 1460, dated the 23rd 

October 19-2-2, 

In our letter No, G. 1149/21, dated the 19th .Tuly 1921, we warned the 
Government of India of tlie present dangerous position of the steel industry 
in India caused hy the rc-opeiiing of intensive competition w'ith the Continent 
of Europe and tho United Ivingdoui. In that letter we stated that steel 
was being brought into India at prices oonsider-ably lower than the prices 
at which it was sold in the country of origin, and that these prices were 
already in .some cases below our actual cost of production. Wc, therefore, 
asked that some temporary form of protection should be afforded to the 
industry which was in danger of being destroyed by unfair competition. 
The Government of India in reply stated that they were not prepared to 
do anything before the report of the Fiscal Commission on the whole question 
of protection was received by them. 

2. That report has now been received by the Government of India, and 
has been published. It contains the following unanimous recommendations: — 

(1) That any industry which is essential for purposes of national defence 

and for which the conditions in India are not unfavourable should, 
if necessary, be adequately protected irrespective of the general 
conditions laid down for the protection of industries. 

(2) That the steel industry is essential for purposes of nation.->l defence 

and that there appear to he no natural obstacles to its develop¬ 
ment in India. (Page 59, paras. 106, 107.) 

(3) That foreign competition in steel is very severe and that, therefore. 

the question of extending protection to the manufacture of steel 
should he one of the first questions to be examined hy the Tariff 
Board. (Page 60, para. 107.) 
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(4) That where an important industry needs immediate assistance Gov- 

ornment should consider the claims of the industry and, if satisfied,, 
should roeommoud to the Legislature the grant of the necessary 
help pending fuller investigation by the Tariff Board. (Page TO,, 
para. 121.) 

(5) That power should ho taken to impose a dumping duty v/hen, after 

enquiry by the Tariff Board, it has been established that dumping, 
is taking place and that it is injuring or is likely to injure an 
Indian industry. (Pago 79, para. 139.) 

(0) That similar power should be taken to prevent unfair competition 
from a country with a depreciated exchange. (Page 81, para. 140.) 

(7) That in the interest of Indian industries duty should he charged on 
goods belonging to the Government. (Page 154, para. 285.) 

3. We presume that Government will have no difficulty in agreeing with 
the propositions st.atcd so emphatically and unanimously, by the Commission, 
viz., that the steel industry is essential for purposes of national defence and 
that there arc no natural obstacles to its development in India. They cannot 
so soon have forgotten the experience of the late war. Without this steel 
works the campaigns in Mesopotamia, in Palestine and in East Africa could 
not have been fought successfully, and the Government of India have them¬ 
selves declared this by the moutli of Lord Chelmsford, then Viceroy and 
Governor-General, when he visited the Works at Jamshedpur in 1919. Lord 
Chelmsford then said : — 

“ I have come down here to-day in the first place to see this fine example 
of Indian industry. As you know, it is the policy of my Govern¬ 
ment to encourage all iiidiistrie.s in India so far as is possible to 
do so. And I wanted to be able to see this fine example of Indian 
industry which lias been set up at Sakohi. In the second place,. 
1 wanted to come here to express my appreciation of the great 
work which has been done by the Tata Company, during the past 
four years of this war. I can hardly imagine what we should have 
done during these four years if the Tata Company, had not been 
able to give us steel rails which have been providod for us not only 
for Mesopotamia, but for Egypt, Palestine and East Africa.” 

4 . As to the second proposition, we may point to one fact which is, in 
our opinion, conclusive. Several of the large English Commercial firms in 
this country have already laid before Government in some cases in associa- 
tion with large steel manufacturers in England, proposals for the establish¬ 
ment of Steel Works in this country, and have obtained concessions of the 
necessary raw materials and of railway facilities for that express purpose. 
Presumably, therefore both they and* Government were already satisfied 
before the is.sue of this report that there are no natural obstacles to the 
development of the industry in thi.s country. In this letter we desire to 
deal with tlu; question on general principles only, and we need not labour 
the point further. We are confident that within fifteen or twenty year.s 
the Indian manufacturer will not only be able to compete with any country 
in the world, but will be exporting large quantities of the material. The 
necessary raw materials exist in India in enormous quantities, and are one 
of the country’s greatest natural assets. Such difficulties as exist can be 
conquered and will be conquered within a short time. 

5. It remains for us to prove that the industry is in danger from foreign 
competition. Wo asserted this strongly last year and we gave our reasons 
in the letter referred to. But the position is now still more dangerous in 
spite of the incTeaso in the duty imposed last year as a revenue measure. 
In the last few months the prices of imported steel in this country have 
reached a level with which we cannot compete. Wo know that these prices 
are lower than the prices at which similar material is sold in the country 
of origin and in many cases lower than the actual cost of manufacture. 
Imported steel is freely quoted in India at present at approximately Rs. 135 
for Continental steel and Bs. 155 for British Standard per ton. We cannot 
manufacture at that cost, and our base cost at present is Rs. 175. Wo 
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ha've heard of quotations for British Standard rails at prices as low as Bs. 132 
landed. \Ve understand that the Bengal Nagpur Bailway secured 8,600 tons 
at this price. Our present rails cost is Hs. 175. We are, it is true, supply- 
ing Government and the Indian Eailways at prices much below this figure, 
but that is due to special circumstances, and we are making a steady and 
heavy loss on these supplies. The low price of imported steel in this country 
is due to many factors. Bumping plays an important part in it. Proof 
of dumping will always bo diflSeult, but wo think no more satisfactory proof 
can be aflorded than the fact that for months the quotations in the English 
trade jjapers for export have constantly been at least thirty shillings a ton 
below the prices quoted for home consumption in that country. Our General 
Manager, Mr. T. W. Tutwilor, has only just returned from a visit to 
England where he went round several of the large Steel Works and he 
assures us that no one can possibly be making stool for less than £8 a ton. 
At that cost the prices at which steel is being sold in this country cannot 
he the result of fair competition. Depreciated exchanges also contribute to 
those low prices. Our information is that both Fronoe and Belgium are 
lecciiing coal from Germany as a part of the repaiations and that such 
coal is paid for in marks. And depreciation of the mark has obviously 
placed German manufacturers in an exceptionally favourable position. We 
think the facts stated are sufficient to show that the industry is in danger 
and that such danger arises from dumping and from depreciated exchanges 
and unfair competition. 

6. We shall bowev.er, certainly be asked, as we have been asked 
frequently, how it is that we cannot reduce our costs to meet this competi¬ 
tion and it will be argued that, if we cannot do so, either the industry as 
managed by u.s seeks to make too high i)roflts or is saddled with undue 
ovorhoad ciiargos. Our costs have increased greatly since the war, hut that 
inoreaso has been due to, itondilions nminly ont.sido our control. We attach 
to this letter a statement giving a complete analysis of our costs showing 
this increase, hut briefly it may be ascribed to the increased cost of Indian 
cioal, the increased co.st of Indian labour and the iucreiwe in the cost of 
railway services and foreign import.s that have followed the war. Cotil 
has increased from .Us. 4-l‘92 per ton in 1916-17 to Ks. 9-.3’25 per ton 
■to-day and it takes four tons of (;oal to make one ton of finished sterd. The 
increase is due to many .general conditions of which the Railway Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of Jndi.a must be well aware, but chiefly it is due 
to the increased cost of labour. Labour has inoroased by oi'er 50 per cent. 
We arc endeavouring, a.s tlie Gov’ernmont of India are aware, to reduce 
wages at our Works, but we are faced here with the same problem that 
to-day meets all Indian manufacturers, and the process must be gradual. 
Labour is not organized or educated in this country. We believe that it 
will be admitted by Government that the wages paid by the Railways are 
at present too high, but that it is impossible to reduce them except slowly 
and by gradual degrees because any such proposal would involve an imme¬ 
diate strike. We are in the same position as the Railu'ays, but they are 
not subjected to foreign competition. Our overhead charges have not in¬ 
creased except in one respect. The only increase in wages given to onr 
superior stall in the last five years has been one of ten per cent, on the 
total earnings. Our interest charges have, however, risen considerably. 
This increase again is due to causes entirely beyond our control. The value 
of our stocks has increased owing to the higher value of. steel and iron, and 
we, therefore, require more working capital. On that larger working capital 
■we have to pay a much higher rate of interest. 

7. W^e have given this explanation of the increase in coats because we 
are aware th.at GovornmeTit will require it, but we would point out that the 
recommendations of the Fiscal Commission do not lay down that the costs 
of the industry should bo examined. Their recommendation is that, if the 
industry is essential for national defence and is in danger, it should be 
adequately protected. But wo think that we have proved that our costs 
arc not unduly high, if all Indian condition.s are taken into consideration. 

VOL. I. 11 
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8. As regards tlie profits yielded by the industry in the past, we attach 
statement showing to date the total not profits made by our Company year 
by year and the distrii)utipn of thase between dividends, depreciation and 
reserves. The amount set aside for depreciation and reserves works out to 
42'fi per cent, per annum of the net profits over the whole period or 7-4 per 
cent, per annum on tlic total value of the macliinery in operation from time 
to time, and this is not an unreasonable figure when the great wear and 
tear on our plant, resulting from tJie high pressure put upon it during the 
war by iiie demands of G-overument, is taken into consideration, '.rhc whole 
of the sum so set aside lias iieeii reinvested in the business and our plant 
is in consequence as good as new. In the steel industry very largo reserves 
are necessary, as at any moment fresh discoveries and improved practice 
may render large and expensive plant out of date. We may give an 
instance of this; our drug ovens were specially constructed an a cost of 
Ks. 7,4(i,879 in the latter pari of 1918 in order to meet the Government 
urgent demands for pig iron for war purposes. These have now been re¬ 
placed by now ovens of a more economical type, and the major portion of 
that sum has now boon ivrilten oil' within years. Excluding the amounts 
written off for dojireciation and reserve, the amount actually paid in 
dividends from the profits has amounted to 8‘78 per cent, per annum on 
the whole capital invested over a period of 15 ycar.9. It cannot be said that, 
considering the large profits made by other industries, this amount shew.s 
anj' sign of undue greed on the part of tlie Steel Company’s shareholders. 

9. It remains for Government to examine tlic position from the genera! 
economic point of view, and to do so it mu.st weigh up the advantages to 
the country and the losses that it w'onld have to boar, if the protection wo 
ask for is granted. In con.sidering the economic gain to the country all 
direct or indirect contributions to its prosperity by the Steel Company 
should be taken into account. Sucli considerations are frequently lost sight 
of, and we. therefoi'b, de.sii-e to .stale them. Tlie Btcol Company at present 
gives omploymont to approximately 40,000 men on iis own pay roll and 
pays in wago,s more than one erore of rupees a year. In the past year it 
has paid in dividends and intere.st nearly Es. 70 lakhs. If Government 
allows the steel indnslr.y to bo ruined by the unfair comiietition to which 
we have referred and relics on foreign steel, the whole of that money will 
bo lost to the count! y. In addition, in the year 1920-21 the Steel Company 
paid the I'ollow-ing amounts either directly or indirectly to the Government: — 

Rs. 


Income-tax and Supor-tax ..... 
Income-tax and Super-tax (Supplementary) 
Income-tax paid by employees' .... 
Post and Telegraph expenditure 
Indirect taxation, customs duty, cesses, etc. . 
Railway freight on ingoing and outgoing material 


10,84,000 

63,000 

1,14,000 

36,000 

7,16,000 

31,23,000 


or a total of over fifty lakhs of rupees annually. Tho total economic gain 
to India from tho existence of the indu.stry may be taken at Rs. 2 crores a 
year. In .addition, we arc at pre.senfc supplying about 34,000 tons of r.ails 
to the Palmer Rnilwavs (Comp.oiiv Railway.s) at grossly in.ideqiiate prices 
owing to contracts which they have refu.sed to revise, Tho Government of 
India, after careful examination so recently as .June 1922, fixed tho price 
at which rails of simil.ar specification could be imported into India at 
Rs, 1.I3C. and allowed us this as a revised price. Our average price to the 
Palmer Railways is Hs. 122-8-0 a ton, and there is, therefore, a .saving to 
India in the present year of Rs. 11.39,000. We are also supiilying 1.5,000 
tons of rails to the Keiigal Nagpur, R.ailway at an even lower price, viz., 
Rs. 110. There is, therefore, a funiior .‘aviug here of Rs. 6,90,000. The 
total economic gain to India in terms of actual money .alone may, therefore, 
be fairly estimated at over two crores of rupees a year oven in a year such 
as the present. 
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10. In the pa.st the gain has been far greater. During the war we 
supplied to Government 29()j000 tons of steel at an average base price ot 
Ks. 1 . 30 . The only other source from which the Indian Government could 
have obtained supplies w'as the United States of America, and considering 
the exorbitant freight rates then prevailing, the material would have cost 
at least Hs. 200 a ton more. As a matter of fact. Government paid as inuch 
as Ks. 1,000 a ton and more for some steel during the war. In addition to 
the annual economic gain which we have estimated above at about two crores, 
there is hero a dcllnite money saving of six crores of rupices. But the 
strategic advantage of basing the campaigns in Mesopotamia and Bast 
Africa on steel supplied by India far outweighed any money saving, and 
(iould not he estimated in terms of money at all. 

n. In the two yeaits subsequent to the war further large sums were 
saved to India by our suppilics of rails to the Government and to the Eail- 
way.s. In the statement attached, this has been shown to he at least ono 
and a half crores in the years 1920-21-22. On these figures a modorato 
estimate of the economic gain to India resulting from tho establishment 
of this industry for the past nine years wdll total fourteen crores in employ¬ 
ment. wages, taxes, freight, etc., and seven and a half crores in actual 
money s.aved, or over twenty crores altogether. 

12. So much for the pjast which we arc afraid has been forgotten now 
that the urgent needs of war are over. For the future the annual figures 
will be much larger. Our output will be increased three times, and tho 
total economic gain to the country will, therefore, he at least three crores 
annually in employment, wages, taxes, freight, etc. The capital invested 
in tile industry in our Company will be about thirty crores, and may reason 
ably be expected to yield at least ten per cent., if the industry survives, or 
another three crores annually. If Government and the country allow th? 
industry to bo destroyed, this capital will be entirely lost, and will become 
unproductive, and the total loss to India would, therefore, be at least six 
crores annually. 

13. On the other side. Government has to consider tho effect of a prO' 
tectn'e duty. The present duly is 10 per cent., and this has been impo.sed 
for revenue purposes. We have repeatedly stated that in our opinion a 
duty of at lea.st 83J per cent, is necessary to ensure adequate protection. 
Tho annual comsiimptiou of steel in India may bo taken roughly at one 
m-ilion tons yearly. When our Works are completed we shall ho making 
400,000 tons, or about half tliat quantity. The average base price of imported 
steel may be taken to-day at Rs. 120 per ton. It is not likely, in our opinion, 
to fail permanently below that figure, and that is approximately the price 
at which it is to-day coming into this country. Tw'enty-thrcc and a third 
per cent, wdiicli i.s the additional protection for whitdi we have a.sked on this 
pric^e is Rs. 28 a ton. On a million tons, thcrcfoie, the additional economic 
burden on India will be two crores and eighty lacs of which this Company 
will obtain less than half, as compared wKh the economic gain of six crores 
annually we have shown above. We are confident that it is only neees.s.sry 
for us to state the problem in these terms in order to convinco Government 
tliat no sound statesmanship would surrender an asset of such economic 
value, of such capital military importance, and which actually brings more 
to the country than an adequate protective duty would lose in order to 
placate the shibboleth of free trade. 

14. But there is also another a.spcct. It is our firm belief that the diffi¬ 
culties under which the industry at present labours are only tempor.ary. 
Already wo can produce pig iron from our raw materials at prices which 
enable us to export freely in competition with America and England, and 
we are at present exporting over 9,000 tons monthly whieffi may be valued 
at over six lakhs. In steel our difficulties are peculiar, and arc chiefly caused 
by aedual physical difficulties with tho furnaces and by tho high cost of 
imported labour. Both these difficulties can he remedied and are now being 
remedied. Wo have established a Technical College of a very high standard 

B 3 
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to train the Indian to take tlie place of the expensive foreign workman, 
W e are installing new steel furnaces of improved design and we arc conti¬ 
nually investigating and experimenting to improve the practice of the steel 
furnaces and to obtain raw materials of higher quality. We are confident 
that, if we are given time, we can correct t,he.se difficulties, and can lower 
onr costs and oui' prices until not only shall we he able to facte foreign 
ctciinpotition without any protection of any sort whatever hut we shall be 
able to enter the great markets of the world and compete in them with 
exporters from any country. The enormous economic advantages to India 
of such an export industry are obvious. We have .said that wo arc confident 
^rhat we can do this, if we are given time. But we are not being given time, 
"^his industry which has givcin so largely to the country, which has saved 
snc’i huge sinus for Governmeni and the railways, wdiich made the successful 
.irosGoution of the war in the East possible to the Empire, is being squeezed 
jut of exisLonce by the unfair coinpotition to which w'e have referred and 
the lais.-cr fair policy of our Goveriimeut upto date. Pract eady every 
ciQiiutry' in the Wi,>vld. except England and India, has protected or otherwise 
assisted this vital industry after the war. And in England the considcratiorLS 
that prevented its protection were the fact that England is a, large exporting 
country and that its principol indnstrv, sliiit-huilding, depends on supplies 
of cheap steel. Every Dominion has protected or assisted it, although their 
natural resources are not to he compared to ours. 

15. During the war the Steel Company boro the heat and burden of 
the day. Wo -drove our plant and onr men to the utmost capacity to serve 
the needs of the Empire, we accepted a price which left a hare margin of 
profit. While the Jute Mills in Ciucutta and the Cotton Mills in Bonihay 
whoso manufactures were equally ueceruiry to the Government, while the 
Steel Works in^ England and elsewhere were allowed to inuk-e enormous 
fortunes for their shareholders aTid to build up huge reserves, this Company 
was strictly controllod. During the iveriod eonmienciug from l.Sth August 
IP07 on which dale it received it.s capital money to 31st March 1932'’tlie 
•average interest |jaid in dividends, whether on Preference Shares. Ordinary 
Shares, Debentures or Deferred Shares, has worked out to 8-04 per cent, 
per annum on the total capital invested. The Steel Yv’erks with which it is 
now competing are drawing on their reserves. We have none, and tlie 
reason that we have none is our service to India and tho Empire. Merely 
as a business proposition wo point to the, value of those services as a 
provision for the future, 

16. Wo urge, therefore, that immediate action should bo taken on the 
lines of tho Fiscal Commission’s lleport in this instance in advance of the 
creation of the Tariff Board, and th.at Government should at once rccoinmend 
to tho Legislative Assembly an increase in the duty on stool to 33J per cent,, 
pending more detailed examination by the Tariff Board, when created, on 
the grounds Ihafc this industry’ essential to the inilitarv defence and the 
economic development of India is in danger, and should he adequately 
protected against dumping, against the depreciated exohange.s and against 
unfair competition. 1 he whole political sentiment of thi,s country is in favour 
of ^protection, and we in-go that no better ease on whlcJi to test its reasoned 
opinion can ho^ found, A delay even of six months while examinations axe 
made and opinions are invited may so endanger the industry that we shall 
he forced to close down the manufacture of steel. 
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Total . | 70 13-41 76 0-46 I 95 8'00 96 15-74 107 10-05 I 113 13-92 








The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd. 
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Steel Bounties. —Whilo tho Japanese shipbuilding bounty law of 
1896 was suspended in 1918, the work which it was designed to accomplish 
is being carried forward by law dated August 1917 for the encouragement of 
the steel industry. This exempts from income taxes and business taxes aU 
those engaged in steel industries and provides bounties for various domestic 
steel products. This resulted by 1921, in providing a domestic production of 
steel equal in volume to the amount of the imports. 

Since 20th July 1921, the law enoouragiiig the steel industry has been 
amended so that the bounties apply only to the steel products used in 
building, repairing naval vessels or merchants ships. 

A bounty is provided for steel ingots and slabs made in Japan equal to 
12'per cent, of tho value of the imported .steel ingots and slabs and a further 
bounty of lo per cent, of the value of the imported article in case of bars, 
rods', shapes, tees, angles, ship-plates, sheet, tubes, pipes, and turbine 
blades inado in Japan. These bounties are paid only when the articles are 
used in the shipyards. (Iron /lye. New York, 28tli September 1922.) 


Production. 


Tons. 


1914 Iron and Steel. 89,890 

1915 Iron and Steel . . . . . . 82,979 

1916 Ii’on and Steel ...... 378,118 

1917 Pig. 489,252 

1918 Pig. 694,880 


Output of Pig Iron by Japanese controlled works would reach to 2,000,000. 


CfflNA. 


Customs duties, etc., on iron and steel materials levied by the Chinese 

Government. 

There is at present a 5 per cent, ad valorem duty on: — 

(1) Bolts, Nuts and 'Washers. 

(2) Crossings for Railways. 

(3) Fishplates and Spikes. 

(4) Pipes, Tubes, and Fittings (both plain and galvanized). 

Specific duties are levied on tho majority of iron and steel items. Govern¬ 
ment purchases are liable to the same duty as all others and native industries 
likewise pay regular tariff charges. (Iron and Coal Tradee 'Review, London, 
29th September 1922.) 

As^iStlnsT Chinese Iron Works. —The Chinese Government has 
notified the Provincial Government that the Tayeh Iron Works has been 
exempted from export tax on iron and steel and also for a period of five 
years from provincial likin and other duties. (Iron and Goal Tradei 
Review, London, 1st July 1921.) 
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Bounties are as follows:— 

When the frcigiit on sheets from British Ports is £2-10-0 per ton or 
under, bounty is £1-10-0; 

when the freight on sheets from British Ports is above £2-10-0 por tor, 
bounty is £1-10-0 less the oxcoss of freight over £2-10-0 per ton; 

when the freight on galvanized sheets is £2-10-0 or under, the bounty iy 
£2 per ton; and 

when the freight on galvanized slieets is over £2-10-0 per ton, the bounty 
is £2 per ton less the excess of frcigfit over £2-10-0 pot ton. The bounty on 
galvanized sheets is inclusive of the bounty, if any, paid on the black sheets 
from which the galvanized sheets are made. (Iron Affe, New York, 
1st January 1920.) 

Bounty on Iron and Steel- 

In the Commonwealth Parliament recently Mr. Gregory called attention 
to the fact that the estimates provided £10,000 for iron and steel bounty 
and wished to know whether the Govorninent intended to grant a bounty in 
addition to the assistance given by the tariff. The-Minister for Trade and 
Customs (Mr. W. Massey Green) could not say oS-hand what the position 
was. He believed the Government was under statutory obligation to pay a 
bounty in certain cir<!umstanaos, but no applications were now being made 
and he was not aware of any claims of tho kind in 1920. {IronmongeT, 
London, 7th January 1922.) 

Some alterations in tho Australian fiscal policy are indicated in a Bill 
introduced by the Commonwealth Government which would reduce the duty 
on certain articles. 

p«/efe«tiii3, IrtivueJiatc, Genera:. 

Wire netting . . - . free 5% 10% 

Oalvanizod Iron . . . 20sh. per ton. 27/0 per ton. 30sh. per ton. 

It i.s estimated that tho duty remission will amount to £350,000. 
Bounties are however to be substituted in order to encourage manufacturers 
in Australia and the liability in this respect i.s estimated to be £250,000. 
(Metal Bulletin, London, 19th September 1922.) 

The Iron and Steal Products Bounty Act 1022, assented to on 
18th October 1922 authorises the Governor-General of Australia to pay bounty 
under certain prescribed conditions at the rates specified below on fencing 
wire, galvanized sheetsi and wire netting manufactured in the Commonwealth 
from materials produced or manufactured in the country or from such 
imported materials as may bo warranted by tho Minister of Trade and 
Customs and delivered from the Works on or after the 14th September 1922. 
No bounty is to be paid if the profits exceed 16 pe rcent. per annum on the 
capital employed and if the manufacturers do not sell the materials at 
reasonable price. The total amount in any one year shall not exceed 
£250,000. The schedule of bounties is as follows :— 

Fencing Wire.. £2-12.'j, per ton. 

Galvanized sheets.£2-128. per ton. 

Wire netting.£3-88. ?er ton. 

(Iron and Coal Trade Review, London, 19th January 1923.) 

In order to encourage the Aueiralian steel industry, the Cabinet in spite 
Otf higher quotations from the Broken Hill Property Co. 012 per ton for 
vails) as compared with the Dorman Long Co., Ltd., Middleshorouqh 
£10-19-9 for Melbourne delivery), placed half the order with the Broken Jtill 
Co., and the other half with the Hnglish Co. (Weekly News Service No. 89 
dated London, 2nd November 1922.) 
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per airnuin on the capital invested. Further, it uill be noticed that the 
Australian Government have on one occasion deliberately paid a higher price 
for rails made in the country than that quoted by English manufacturers in 
order to protect the industry. We have consi.stently in the past four years 
supplied the Indian Govermuent and the Indian Sailways at prices much 
bclmv' the price of imported rails. 

In New Zealand £150,000 has been set apart for the payment of bounties 
on iron and steel produced in the country. 

In South Africa bounties of 15.?. per ton of iron and per ton of steel 
have been fixed by tlie Government. 

In British Columbia a bounty of $3 per ton is given on pig iron. 

In France a very high rate of duty has been imposed since the war on all 
imports. In addition, it will be noticed that the Sailway rates on goods for 
export have been specially reduced in order to assist the local industries. 

In Belgium an indirect bounty lias been given to the manufacturers ot 
iron and steel by a special reduction of railway rates which is equivalent 
to a subsidy of 30 francs per ton of pig, and steps have been taken to 
protect the industry by a high tariff. 

In Spain a high tariif has been impo.5ed specially in order to protect local 
industries which are suffering, as we are suffering, from aii eggre.ssive influx 
of foreign products. 

In Italy a similar high tarifi has been imposed in order to protect the 
indu.stry as it is not in a position to fight foreign competition. In addition, 
Customs duties have been remitted on machinery imported for the industry 
and we would specially compare this with the treatment of the indiistrv in 
this country where the import duties have in many cases actually been 
increased on materials required for the industry, as, for instance, sulphur. 
In Italy also exemption has been granted from income-tax and super-taxes. 

In Japan similar steps have been taken. The tariff has been increased 
against foreign imports and bounties have been granted. Proposals have 
also been made to e.xempt the Steel Indu.stry from taxes, but we have not 
been able to ascertain whether effect has been given to these. 

These measure.s have all been taken since the war. In India alon» 
■nothing has been done and on the contrary we have been expected io Bupiriy 
our materials in many cases at prices far below the market price to the 
Indian Government and the Indian Kailways, The point \va wish to make 
here is this : it is true that many of these countries cannot compete in the 
Indian trade, but the fact that they Iiave shut their doors to the countries 
wliich can compete inevitably forces the great bulk of competition upon this 
country where no adequate protection has as yet been afforded to the in¬ 
dustry. 

5, As we have already stated in our letter to the Government of India 
the Steel Industry is for other special reasons a fit ease for protection; it 
is still an infant industry : we have not yet learnt the art of manufacture as 
■Great Britain, the United States and other countries have; we are still 
obliged to imjwrt skilled labour. For all thep. reasons we cannot compete 
with foreign goods. But the Steel Industry is not one which will for ever 
require protection; we have abundant raw material; we have demand for 
our goods; we are taking every possible measure and at great cost to teach 
the art of manufacture to Indians thereby dispensing with foreign labour 
and lessening costs. 

Vfhile we are doing this we require protection. The case of the United 
States is exactly parallel. Groat Britain and other countries knew' the art 
of manufacture long before the United States did and could import into the 
United States steel cheaper than the United States itself could produce. 
The United States Government considered this a fit case for protection. We 
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Ralls. 

Fish- 

plate3. 

Balia. 

( 

Fish¬ 

plates. 

Balia. 

Fish¬ 

plates. 

Balls. 

Fish¬ 

plates. 


Its. i 

Ba. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Tons. 

Tona. 

R.S. 

Ra. 

iBt Quarter » 

251-38 1 

302-89 

182 

192 

i.lAO 


8,75,866-22 


2od . . 

SO'8-85 1 

873-57 


•• 





Srd „ 

375-94 

453-41 



•• 




4th „ 

318'08 I 

437-14 

179 

£09 

3.559 


6,ft6,401>82 



I 

; 




7,728 

NU 

10,41,827-04 

sa 


16th October 1922. 


SUMMARY. 

Saving on cost of rails to State and Company Railways as compared with 
c. i. f. prices of English rails. 


Pabtt. 

1920-1921. 

1921-1922. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

A. Kailway Board . . 

• 

- 


30,34,641-.52 

16,12,250-9 

B. Palmer Railways. 

• 

* 

. 

30,82,659-10 

11,79,764-5 

C. B. N. Railway . . . 

• 

• 

- 

27,14,078-12 

9,37,383-7 

D. Q. I. P, Railway . 

• 


• 

10,41,327-04 

Nil. 





1,04,72,705-78 

37,29,399-1 





Totai, Rufees . 

1,42,02,104-88 


16th October, 1922 
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per aunuin on the capital iiiA'ested. Further, it tvill be noticed that the 
Aiistialian Government have on one occasion deliberately paid a higher price 
for rfiils nsade in the (‘ountry than that quoted by English nianiifaeturers in 
order to protect the industry. We have consistently in the past four years 
supplied the Indian Government and the Indian Hailvrays at prices much 
below the price of imported rails. 

In New Zealand £150,000 has been set apart for the payment of bounties 
on iron and steel i>roduced in the country. 

In South Africa bounties of 15s. per ton of iron and per ton of steel 
have been fixed by tlie Government. 

In British Columbia a bounty of S3 per ton is given on pig iron. 

In France a very high rate of duty has been inroosed since the war on all 
imports. In addition, it will be noticed that the Railway rates on gocxls foj: 
export have been specially reduced in order to assist the local industries. 

In Belgium an indirect bounty has been given to the manufacturers et 
iron and steel by a special reduction of railway rates which is equivalent 
to a subsidy of 30 francs per ton of pig, and steps have been taken to 
protect the industry by a high tariff. 

In Spain a high tariff has bee.n imposed specially in order to protect local 
industries which are suffering, as we are suffering, from aii aggressive influx 
of foreign products. 

In Italy a similar high tariff has been imposed in order to protect the 
industry as it is not in a position to fight foreign competition. In addition, 
Customs duties have been remitted on machinery imported fur the industry 
and we would specially compare this with tlie treatment of fclie industry in 
this country where the import duties have in many cases actually been 
increased on materials required for the industry, as, for instance, sulphur. 
In Italy also exemption has been granted from income-tax and super-taxes. 

In Japan similar steps have been taken. The tariff has been imneased 
against foreign imports and bounties have been granted. Proposals have 
also been made to exempt the Steel Industry from taxes, but wc have not 
been able to ascertain whether effect has been given to the.se. 

These measures have all been taken since the war. In India alon® 
nothing has been done and on the contrary we. have been expected io 
our materials in many cases at prices far below the market price to the 
Indian Government and the Indian Railway.?. The point we wish to malte 
here is this : it is true that many of these countries cannot compete in the 
Indian trade, but the fact that they "have shut their doors to the countries 
wliich can compete inevitably forces tho great bulk of competition upon this 
country where no adequate protection has as yet been afforded to the in¬ 
dustry. 

5, As we have already stated in our letter to the Government of India 
the Steel Industry is for other special reasons a fit ease for protection; it 
is still an infant industry: we have not yet learnt the art of manufacture as 
Great Britain, the United States and other countries have; wo are still 
obliged to inqwrt skilled labour. For all these reasons we cannot compete 
with foreign goods. But the Steel Industry is not one which will for ever 
require protection; we have abundant raw material; we have demand for 
our goods; we are taking every possible measure and at great cost to teach 
the art of manufacture to Indians thereby dispensing with foreign labour 
and lessening costs. 

While we are doing this we require protec-tion. The case of the United 
States is exactly parallel. Groat Britain and other countries knew the art 
of manufacture long before the United States did and could import into the 
United States steel cheaper than the United States itself could produce. 
The United States Government considered this a fit case for protection. We 
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B.—DEBENTURE LOAN. 


Date. 

Amount, 

1911 



Rs. 

■September 30tli 

. 

• 

12,50,000 

October 3tst 

. 


12,.50,000 

Ifovember 30th 

. 

• 

12,60,000 

1912 




January 3rd 

. 

• 

12,50,000 

December lOtU 

. 

• 

10,00,OuO 

1916 




April 1st 

. 

• 

5,60,000 

April 8th 

. 

• 

10,50,000 

November 25lh 

. 

• 

26,00,00? 

1917 




September Ist 

. . 

• 

25,00,u00 

1918 




May 1st 

. 

• 

25,00,000 

1919 




January 2nd 

. 

• 

26,00,000 

September 4th 

. 

• 

10,00,000 

October 14th 

, 

• 

14,00,000 


Total Rupees 

2,00,00,000 
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C.—INTEREST ON DEBENTURE LOAN. 


Year. 

Amount. 

1911/1912 . 

• 1 


- 

. 

Rs. A. P. 

1,71,874 15 9 

1912/1913 . 

• 

. 

■ 


3,04,270 13 4 

1913/19U . 

• 


• 

. 

3,30,000 0 0 

1914/1915 . 

• 


• 

. 

3,30,000 0 0 

1916/1916 


• 


. 

3,60,862 14 0 

1918/1917 . 

• 



. 

4,30,600 2 9 

1917/1918 , 

• 

• 

• 

, 

7,18,000 0 O' 

1918/1919 . 




• • * I 

6,87,575 5 5 
foi 9 mouths. 





1 

* 

1919/1920 . 

■ 

. 

• 

. 

10,91,561 10 3 

1920/1921 . 

' 

. 

• 

• • • • 

11,62,000 0 0 

1921/1922 . 

• 

• 


. 

11,62,000 0 0 





Total Rupees 

67,38,795 13 6 


ISth October, l$2i 
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on all stores of Railway materials imported by Government for its own use. 
It is also essential that the protection afforded should be increased propor¬ 
tionately with any rise in exchango as such rise would make the protection 
valueless. 

Q. 43. Aro you interested in any industry and if so, in what capacity? 

A. Yes. The Iron and Steel trade. I am a Director of the firm of Tata 
Sons, Ltd., w'ho aro the Maua^ng Agents of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
litd. I have also been authorised by tho Steel Company to give evidence 
as their ropresenttitive. 

Q. 44. Do you consider that there aro notural advantages for tho in¬ 
dustry in India? If so, please enumerate them. 

.4, The iron ore resources of India arc enormou.s and are readily accessible. 
The pcrccntogo of iron in the ore is exceptionally high, much higher than 
is usuii! in Europe or America. 

Dolomite, limestone and coking coal iu large quantities exist close to the 
deposits of ore. The coal is not of the highest class but its clo.se proximity 
to the deposits of ore more than offsets this disadvantage. 

Q. 4o. Do you consider that the industry is essential to tho national 
security or of substantial importance to the economical prosperity of India? 

.4. Yes. Tho first part of the question cannot be bettor answered than 
by .1 quotation from the speerh delivered by Lord Chelmsford, late Viceroy 
Ilf India, when he visited Janiahedpur in January IIo said : “ 1 can 

hardly imagine what we should have done during these years if the Tata 
Company had not been able to give us steel rails which have been provided 
for us, not only for Mc.sopotamia but for Egypt, P.slestine and Ea.st Africa. ” 

From the beginning of the war to the end, the Company supplied to the 
Government about 201,502 tons of steel material in the shape of rails, shell 
steel and structural material at an average base price of less than Rs. 150 
per ton. If this pioneer Steel Works had not existed, this supply would 
have had to he obtained from the ITnitcd Btates, a.s the English Works wore 
busy with urgent Munition work of thoir own. The average price at which 
the Government could have secured their requirements from the States would 
have been at least Rs. 200 per ton more than adiat they have paid to this 
Company, considering the high level of prices obtaining in the States and 
the exorbitant freight and insurance rates. In other words, tho establish- 
ment of the.se Works before the war enabled Government to save about .six 
crores of rupees and, what was far more important, to base the succes.sful 
campaigns in Mesopotamia, Palestine and East Africa in this country and 
avoid the dangers of the maritime transport of this e.ssential material through 
the Ulcditerraneiin which was infested by enemy aubiuarines. This strategic 
advantage far outivcighed any saving in money. 

4d. What is the state of organisation .and equipment of the industry 
in India as compared with that in other countries.** 

A. This industry in India is still in its infancy. It was with very great 
difficulty and after repeated failures in securing the necessary capital, that 
iu August 1907 the Tata Iron and Steel Company was successfully regis¬ 
tered. The construction period itself took between 4 and 5 years, and when 
the operation began, the utmost difficnlty was experienced in manufacturing 
iron and steel of good quality. Even when the necessary standard was 
attained, the cost of production was so high that it was impossible to com¬ 
pote with foreign imports. .4t this time, however, the war intervened and 
icte.d as an aceidentul protection to the Steel Company, all imports having 
teased and our Works being mostly employed in supplying steel to Govern¬ 
ment and, to a limited extent, to the open market. With the ecs.sntion of 
war and the declaration of peace, the position has reverted to what it was 
before, namely competition with foreign imports at unusually low prices. 

As • regards organisation and equipment, though 11 years have passed 
rince operation w.as started, this industry cannot be said to be on a stable 
footing, for the important reason that with the exception of the Coke Ovens 
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INDIA. 

Import duty on Iron and Steel. 


Diiscriptlon of MatftrloL 

1900 

to 

1916 

1-3-1916 1 
to i 

28-ii-1921 j 

1921 1 
to 1 

1922 j 

1 

1 

1922 1 
to 

.1923 ! 

1 1929 
to 

! 1924 

1 

(1) Pig Iron, niigle, toes, bars, chAiinels, bca-m-s, joist?, pillarj;, 
girdi^r.=3, bridge-work and sncli otlier do^criptions of iron 
or iftocl Iniport-ed cxclu>ivoly for building purposes, 
hw)ps andstrip?, nuls. spike.?,switches, 

cro<sincs, and xiJjilos, inirots, blooms, billets aud 

slab, c-tf. ...... ... 

1% 

i 

1 

i 

2i% 1 

1 

2i% 

; 10% 

i 

j 

! 10% 

(2) llaihv.iy tnatoriftl for oorniimont way and roUlUK .stock, 
uamoiy, "Irders find other inatfirials for bridges, rails, 
slocpdi'.-:, UshpUtes, IVih-bolts, chairs, j-pikes, etc. 

Free 

24% 1 

2J% 

10% 

1 

1 10% 

(8) Iron or ptotjl, all other sorts and wire netting . . . ' 

5% 

n% 1 

11% 

15% 

1 15% 

(i) Iron or i-tecl drums or con-?, tinned other than petrol tlntt of 

2 gallons caimcity ..... . ♦ 

6% 

7J% ! 

.11% 

1 15% 

1 

I 15% 

(5) Iron or steel cans and drums not tinned of two gallons 
capacity and druma of i gallon? capacity 

6% 

i 

7i% 1 

11% 

15% 

15% 

(6) Iron or steel discs or circles ... ... 

6% 

71% 1 

11% 

15% 

1 10% 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

“ Tho Safeguarding of Industries Act,” 1923, provides for the imposition 
of an import duly of 33J per cent, of tho value of imported articles whose 
manufacturing cost in the country of origin exceeds the imported price and 
also on certain articles for the protection of Key industries. 

During the war, i.e., from May 1916 to 30th April 1919 the prices of pitj 
and ste.e.l materials were controlled. In order to balance this, certain rebates 
and subsidies were granted when the price of raw materials from which the 
finished products were manufactured and the freights of raw materials ex¬ 
ceeded the rates mentioned in the agreement entered into with the Ministry 
of Munitions and Manufacturers. The subsidies were abolished in 1921. 

Tho subsidies on steel were £2-10-0 per ton {Iron Age, let January 1920). 

The extensive system of subsidies and rebates which grew out of the 
decision to fix tho price.s of iron and .steel during the war period became so 
involved that even the Auditor-General could not carry out a detailed audit 
and had to accept the certific.stes of the Ministry’s accountants. It is esti- 
mated that the annual sum to bo paid under the various schemes in con¬ 
nection with iron and steel amounted to £47,000,000 a large part of which, 
however, represented allowance on freight for imported ores (Ironmonger, 
17th May 1919). No such subsidy was allowed in India. 
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CANADA. 

Duties on Iron and Steel. 


Pig Iron, 


I ;8teel Ingots ftiid Castings. 


1870-1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 

1382-1883 

1881 

1335-86 

1687 

1388 

1889 

1390-1392 

1393 

1691 

1S05 

1890 


Duty. 

Bounty. 

! Dnfy. 

Bounty. 

Duly. 

Free 


1 

6% 


Free 

it 


6% 



$ 2 


125% 




1 » 

' r3 2*50 
■ . GoniirivI; 

8 2-26 
I I Inter- 
•{ inecliut'.'; 
' I 8 1'60 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1001-1902 

1003 


r* 4*60 'I 

I Prefer- 
eutinl ; 

8 6*00 
i Inter- ^ 

I mediate; I 

i 8 7’00 ' 

L General. J 


S 8 faulty 
working of 
the Act. 


1910 

1911-1921 


C $ 2 

X (nearly) 


I r i 2-60 

1 General; 

; I 8 2‘25 
\J Intcr- 
I I niecllate; 

; I 8 V5f) Pre- 
l^ferential. 


S 3 fSix 
montliti). 


1014-1021 Duty on Beams, Angles and Chamiele not heavier than 3fi lbs, per lineal yard, preferential 
4-2o; Intermediate 8 6‘OOj General $7-00. ifF'eeJelsf News Strvke 19of0-fi-21.) 
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Anti-Dumping and Depreciated Exchange in Canada. 

The financial pi’oposals outlined in the Budget .speech on May 1921, 
included alterations to the anti-dumping and depreciated exchange provisions 
of the tariff. The effect will be that imirorts from the United States will pay 
duty on their value in Canadian currency which \vould mean an addition of 
about 10 per cent, to the dutiable value of goods. In case of depreciated 
exchanges not more than 50 per cent, of the depreciation should be taken 
into account in valuing goods for duty. Thus in case of German goods in 
place of the value of a consignment worth 1,000 marks being converted into 
Canadian currency at tho current rate of exchange, which would mean about 
$20 duty would be payable on not less than §120. (Bulletin No. 26 of 1921.) 

In a comprehensive lleport dealing in great detail with the Canadian 
Iron and Stool Industry recently issued by the Dominion iBurcan of Statistics 
at Ottawa, it is recorded that tho Canadian iron and steel industries had 
in 1920 an aggregate capitalisation amounting to §612,904,322 which was 
invested in 1,475 establishments employing during the year 102,661 workers, 
the total of who.se wages reached §1.32,885,132. The capital was invested in 
677 partnerships and individual ownerships and 750 incorporated companies 
and tho total par value of i.ssued sliai-es amounted to §392,651,795 (including 
§17,055,219 hold by rcsidonhs of Great Britain), 

The Iron and Steel industries of Canada in 1920 utilised materials costing 
in all .§321,298,396, and the gross value of the products turned out amounted 
to $640,233,785, which figure covers the value of goods passing through the 
hands of several manufacturers at different stages. The net value of tlje 
1920 production in the iron and steel series is, however, cahmlatcd to have 
been $318,935,889. TMonthly imports of iron and its products in 1920 
averaged $21,287,964, and monthly exports of iron and steel products during 
the same year averaged $7.,9-12,068. 

I’hc relative importance of the different groups of indu.strios producing 


or utilising, iron and steel 
table: — 

in Canada in 

1920 is indicated by tho following 

Distribution. 

Kstab 

itslvnonls. 

1 

(..'!i.pital 

invested. 

V.nb’C; of 
pi'od uct,s. 




.\b). 

Doltii's. 

Dollars. 

Blast fui'iiaco.s and steel mills 



50 

119,761,718 

138,882,823 

Foundi'ies and iiiuobine shops 


. 

531 

68,346,628 

76,700,903 

Iron and steel fabrication 



55 

12,3,15.869 

14,318,60.1 

Boilers and engines 



55 

32.662,552 

22,614,9.11 

Agricultural Iii'plcnieilta 



09 

110,86.3,713 

.jO..3O1,302 

Machinery 



156 

52,060,936 

40,.135.47-1 

Miitnrs mid cycles 



84 

72,252,428 

123,148.203 

Cars and car parts 



21 

66,951,806 

(i0,3.19,.520 

Heating and ventilating 



55 

28,910,344 

2,3,125,680 

Wire and wire goods 



45 

18,339,020 

30,2.14,349 

Sheet metal products . 



122 

27,589,73,5 

37,369,573 

Hardware and tools 

• 


162 

32,798,513 

22,5.16,310 
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The capital invested in Canadian iron and steel industries rose from 
$61,800,987 in 1900 to $642,904,322 in 1920; the gross value of products 
from $48,271,353 to $640,233,785; and the total value added by manufac¬ 
turing processes from $27,447,102 to $318,935,389. {Iron and Coal Tradet 
Kevieio, 20tli April 1923.) 


Production. 


Pig Iron 
Steel (Ingots) 


1894 1000 1920 

Tons Tons 'runs 

. 86,090 973,498 

. 25,685 . 1,108,939 


This expansion is clearly due to the measures taken by the Canadian 
Government in the shape of tariff duties or bounties in order to foster and 
develop the industry. 


Notes from Canada. 

Tariff and Taxation Changfes- —The fiscal changes announced 
by lion. W. S. Fielding, Canadian Finance lMini.ster, in his Budget speech 
on May 11, were comparatively slight. The small number of reductions made 
is a disappointment to the Western jepre.sentatives of tl(e farmer’s party. 
The most noteworthy feature was an increase iiv the British preference in 
the form of a 10 per cent, discount on the duty payable under the preferen¬ 
tial tariff, coupled with the proviso that tho goods must be convoyed without 
transhipment into a Canadian port. The tariff clianges became effective on 
May 12. (The Ironmonger, Loudon, 2nd June 1923.) 

Increased Protection Demanded.— The Canadian Manufac¬ 
turers' Association demands increased protection and opposes the extension 
of preferences in favour of British goods unless Britain gives preference to 
Canadian goods in return. It is contended that at present Canadian manu¬ 
facturers are unable to withstand Brutish competition in their own market, 
because labour costs and general working expenses are much lower in Britain 
than ill Canada and the ocean freight rates have been so much reduced that 
British goods are being laid down in Canada at prices which Canadian 
manufacturers cannot liejf, (The Ironmonger, London, 16th Juno 192;.l.) 


VOL. I 
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AUSTRALIA. 


Import duties on Iron and Steel. 



1 

! 

Preferential | Intermediate 
per ton. j per ton. 

General 
per ton 

Pig Iron ..... 

. ! 

20 sh. 

i 

1 30 ah. 

40 sh. 

Beams, channels, joists, girders, columns 

48 „ 

1 

! 76 „ 

90 „ 

Rails 50 lbs. and upwards . 

• 

35 

' 00 „ 

75 „ 

Rails below 50 lbs. 

• 

45 „ 

! 70 ., 

85 „ 

Fishplates .... 


48 „ 

1 

1 

9S „ 

Tie bars ..... 


48 

i •• 

95 M 

Dogspikes .... 


4-6d. per 
cwt. 

! 

i 

6 „ per cwt- 

Fish bolts .... 


30% 

■■ 

44% 

Switches, Points and Crossings . 


30% 

1 

44% 

Plates and sheets up to 1-16" thick 


Free 

i s% 

10% 

Plates and sheets up to 1 -16' thick 
January 1922 

after 

86 sh. 

• 82-6 sh. 

1 

i 

100 sh. (will not 
come into force 
ujj to 31-3-23). 

Plates and sheets (1-16' above) . 


Free 

1 6% 

I 

10% 

„ „ from January 1922 . 


48 sL. 

08 sh. 

85 sh. (will not 
come into force 
up to 31-3-23)- 



1 

lugots, blooms and billets . 


32 „ 

! 

t 

05 sh. 

Hoops ...... 


Free 

I 5% 

10% 

„ On and after January 1922 


70 sh. 

! 00 sh. 

100 sh. 

Tinplates after January 1922 


76 „ 

j 90 „ 

100 „ 

Cable ..... 


35% 

40% 

45% 


Bounty on Sheet Manufacture. 

Tho Australian Act granting a bounty for the manufacture of black steel 
sheets and galvanized sheets from the Native ore and from steel manufac¬ 
tured in the country and from such imported sheet bars as may be 
authorised, was passed on 20th December 1918. Tho period was to end on 
30th September 1923. Payments should not bo more than £40,000 in any 
ono year. No bounty is to be paid if tho profits exceed IG per cent per 
annum. The bounty varies according to the fluctuations in freight from 
^orts in Great Britain from which sheets are usually shipped to Australia. 
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Bounties are as lollows:— 

When the Irciglit on sheets from British Ports is £2-10-0 per ton or 
under, bounty is £1-10-0; 

when the freight on sheets from British Ports is above £2-10-0 per tor, 
liounty is £1-10-0 less the excess of freight over £2-10-0 per ton; 

when the freight on galvanized sheets is £2-10-0 or under, the bounty if' 
£2 per ton; and 

when the freight on galvanized slieets is over £2-10-0 per ton, the bounty 
is £2 par ton less the excess of freight over £2-10-0 per ton. The bounty on 
galvanized sheets is inclusive of the boimty, if any, paid on the black sheets 
from which the galvanized sheets are made. (Iron Age, New York, 
1st January 1920.) 

Bounty on Iron and Steel. 

In the Commonwealth Parliament recently Mr. Gregory called attention 
to the fact that the estimates provided £10,000 for iron and steel bounty 
and wished to know whether the Government intended to grant a bounty in 
addition to the assistance given by the tariff. The,Minister for Trade and 
Customs (Mr. W. Massey Green) could not say off-hand what the position 
was. He believed the Government was under statutory obligation to pay a 
bounty in certain circiumstancos, but no applications wore now being made 
and he was not aware of any claims of the kind in 1020. (Ironmonger, 
London, 7th January 1922.) 

Some alterations in the Australian fiscal policy are indicated in a Bill 
introduced by the Commonwealth Govenunent which would reduce the duty 
on certain articles. 

PKtereiltial. hitsmeJiak, Ge.ierai. 

Wire netting .... free 6% 10% 

Galvanized Iron . . , 20sh. per ton. 27/6 per ton. 30sh. per ton. 

It is estimated that the duty remission will amount to £360,000. 
Bounties are however to be substituted in order to encourage manufacturers 
in Australia and the liability in this respect is estimated to be £250,000. 
(Metal Bulletin, London, 19th September 1922.) 

The Iron and Steel Products Bounty Act 1922, assented to on 
18th October 1922 authorises the Governor-General of Australia to pay bounty 
under certain prescribed conditions at the rates specified below on fencing 
wire, galvanized sheets-< and wire netting manufactured in the Commonwealth 
from materials produced or manufactured in the country or from such 
imported materials as may be warranted by the Minister of Trade and 
Customs and delivered from the Works on or after the 14th September 1922. 
No bounty is to be paid if the profits exceed 16 pe rcent. per annum on the 
capital employed and if the manufacturers do not sell the materials at 
reasonable price. The total amount in any one year shall not exceed 
£250,000. The schedule of bounties is as follows :— 

Fencing Wire.£2-12,s. per ton. 

Galvanized sheets.£2-128. per ton. 

Wire netting.£3-88. jer ton. 

(Iron and Coal Trade Review, London, 19th January 1923.) 

7n order to encourage the Auetralian steel industry, the Cabinet in spite 
Oif higher quotations from the Broken Hill Property Cv. ‘012 per ion for 
rails) as compared with the Dorman Long Co., Ltd., Middle shorouqh 
£10-19-9 for Melbourne delivery), placed half the order with the Broken Mill 
Co., and the other half with the Hnglish Co. (Weekly News Service No. 39 
dated London, 2nd November 1922.) 

n 9 



English Competition in Australia. 

Mr. Cecil Ho.skiii.s of Hoekins’ Iron Works said that the year throngk 
which the iudiutry had passed had been a severe one but his firm had nofl 
a fair quantity of work. English competition in the iron and steel industry 
has been felt very sevcrelj' but the reason they- wei-e not siillcriiig from it t» 
any extent, was that the New South Wales liailways Commissioners hai 
yiven them a preferenr.e over the imported article. (Weekly News Se.rvicf 
No. 18 of 3rd May 1923.) 

Dumping Duty. 

Tho Customs Tariff Act 1921 passed by the Commonwealth of Australia 
in December 1921 contains tho following provision: — 

“ Tf the Mini.ster is satisfied, after inquiry and report by the Tariff 
Hoard, that goods exported to Australia which are of a class or 
kind produced or manufactured in Australia, have been or are 
being sold to an importer in Australia at an export price which 
is less than the fair market value of the goods at the time of 
shipment and that detriment may thereby result to an Australian 
industry, the Minister may pnbli.sh a notice in tlie Cazette specify¬ 
ing the goods as to which he is .so satisfied.” 

” Upon the publication of tho notice, there shall be charged and collected 
on th()se goods imported into Australia a special duty called the 
Dumping Duty.” 

A Dumping Duty will be levied ropre.senting tho difference of the market 
value in the ITiiitod Kingdom and export price. 

Original Plant of the Newcastle Works of tho Broken Hill Property 
Co., Ltd., consisted of the following which was completed in 1913: — 

(1) One Blast Furnace, 350 tons with necc-ssary bye-product ovens. 

(2) Three 05 ton Basic 0. IT. Furnaces. 

(3) One 35" Blooming Mill. 

(4) Ojie 28" Mill. 

The Works consisted of the following in the year 1922; — 

(1) Coke Ovens Department with 224 Scmct-Solvay bye-product ovens. 

(2) Three Blast Furnaces (3,000 tons a week). 

(3) Seven 0. H. Furniaces (36,000 tons per month). 

(4) One Blooming Mill and one 2S" Mill (1,000 tons a day of 80-lb. 

rails). 

(5) Merchant Mill 3 mills. 

Plans for further additions had been prepared and a large part of Iht 
equipment purchased for the following extensions to the Works: — 

(1) Additional 0. H. Furnaces to convert 550,000 tons of basic pig into 

steel. 

(2) 40" Blooming Mill. 

(3) Morgan Continuous Billet and Sheet Bar Mill. 

(4) A Morgan 10" Continuous Merchaiit Mill. 

(5) Additional Power House. 

(Iron A(re, New York, 29th June 1922.) 

This expansion i.s largely due to Government help in granting bounties 
and imposing high tariffs on iron and steel materials. 

ProtOCtingf Home Markets. —The Commonwealth Customs autho¬ 
rities have taken action aiming to briag the following articles under tho 
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anti-dumping provisions of the Customs Duties (Industries Preservation) 
Act: Steel exported from Czeco Slovalcia as from December 12, 1922; 
enamelled ware exported from Czeco Slovakia as from August 9, 1922; wire 
nails exported from the United States of America as from November 7, 1922; 
electric welding machines exported from Germany as from November 14, 
1922; electric iron exported from Germany as from December 2, 1922; 
enamelled it^are exported from Germany as from October 10, 1922. 

{Ironmonger, London, 23rd June 1923.) 


NEW ZEALAND. 

Bounties in New Zealand for Iron and Steel _The Iron 

and Steel Act of 1914, which set aside £150,000 for the payment of royalties 
of 13s. per ion for Pig Iron puddled har iron and .steel produced froiti har 
iron and 34s. per ton for steel produced direct from the furnace in New 
Zealand, has been extended to the year 1931. The bounties cover iron 
produced from iron ore and iron sand. {Bureau of Information No. 3 of 
3rd February 1921.) 

New Zealand Preferential Tariff. —A cable from Wellington, 
Now Zealand states that the new tariff introduced into the House of 
Representatives gives a large measure of preference to Dritish Dominions. 
{Iron and (loal Trades Bevieio, London, 11th November 1921.) 


Import Duty. 


Iron, plain sheet, plain plate and hoop, whether 
black, polished enamelled plated, tinned, 
galvanized or othorwiso coated with metal 
not elsewhere included, rolled chequered iron 
pla tes plain black .... 

Metal, not elsewhere included plain sheet, plain 
plate and hoop whether in rough polishad 
enamelled plated tinned, galvanized or other¬ 
wise coated with metal 

N.B. Over and above the Import duty 1% 
Primage duty is pavable {Metal Bulletin 21-2- 
22 ). 

Cast pipe not exceeding 5-16' dia. . . . , 

Cast and wrought pipe. 

Plain metal wire and barbed fencing wire 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 

The iron and Steel Bountlee. —Tho Roard of Trade and Indue 
tries which was instructed to frame a scheme sotting out the amounts of 
bounties which should bo given to the South African Iron and Steel Industry, 
suggested that a bounty of Is. 6d. a ton for tho first 3 years, Ifis. pei 
ton for tho next 3 years, and the annual reduction of 2s. 6c?. a ton till the 
payment of bounties ceases after 11 years. The Board was convinced that 
the successful operation of the Industry requires not bounties, but cheap 
railway rates and the establisbniont of other industries. (Ironmonger, 
London, 5th August 1922.) 

In view of tho recommendations of the Board, tho Government by the 
Iron and Steel Industry Encouragement Act, fixed the following bounties 
which may be paid in respect of Pig Iron and Steel produced in the Union 
from ores mined in tho Union. 


Financial Year 

Per ton of Pig 
Iron produced 

Per ton of steel 
produced 






6h. 

d. 

sh. 

cl. 

1924-27 . 


. 



15 

0 

15 

0 

1927-28 . 


. 


• 

12 

6 

12 

6 

1928-29 . 


. 


. 

10 

0 

10 

0 

1929-30 . 




. 

7 

<; 

7 

6 

1930-31 . 


. 


. 


0 

5 

0 

1931-32 . 


• 



2 

0 

2 

6 


(Ironmonger. London. 11th November 1922.) 

Import Duty on Enamelwaro 20 per cent, (less 3 per cent, for British 
goods). 

The policy of granting subsidies for the purpose of lowering prices was 
introduced during the War. Subsidies were entirely abolished in 1921. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Pig Iron Bounties in British Columbia. 

Pig Iron from ore mined in British Columbia , . , , g 3 per ton. 

Pig Iron produced outside of the province .... fl'50 per ton. 

(Ironmonger, London, 2nd April 1921.) 
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FRANCE. 

French Duties Re-established.— A French decree of the 
18th December 1921, published in the .Tournal Oflicial for 27th December 
1921, re-establishos with the corresponding co-efficient, the import duty on 
Tails, fishplates, bridges and parts thereof which was suspended by decree 
of 30th November 1914 and 13th March 1916, in cases where such materials 
wore required for repairs on railways, etc., necessary for national defence. 

Duty on heavy structural iron and steel is 12 francs for 100 kilos with 
a co-efficient of 3, which makes the duty now in force 36 francs for 100 
kilos or §3'16 per 100 lb. or 360 francs per ton. (Iron Aae, New York, 
<5th January 1921.) 

The new French Tariff on Imports from the United States which became 
effective from 1st May 1921, represents an average increase of 67‘5 per 
cent, over the Tariff prevailing on 1st April 1921 and from 67‘5 to 
82‘5 per cent, increase over the 1914. Tariff Duties exacted on importations 
from Germany are about 50 per cent, higher. There is a free list on 
importations from Italy and Spain which have free lists on French importa¬ 
tions and a lower tariff prevails with Great Britain. (Iron Aae, New York, 
26th May 1921.) 

French Duty on Tinplates. 

Pre-war 13 francs for 100 kilos .... 130 francs per ton. 

1920 26 franc.s for 100 kilos .... 260 francs per ton. 

Sept. 1921 39 francs for 100 kilos . . 390 francs per ton. 

(Metal Bulletin, London, 19th July 1921.) 

System of granting subsidies and rebates during the war period was 
introduced in order to fix the prices of iron and steel. Subsidies were 
entirely abolished in 1921. (Times of India, 14th March 1923.) 

Lower Railway Rates. —Certain railway rates on goods going 
to the frontier for export, were reduced. In a few weeks it was expected 
that further changes would be made with a view to the whole tariff being 
modified, in order to assist local industries depending for their welfare upon 
chief freightage for raw materials or finished articles. (Ironmonger, London, 
7th January 1922.) 

Production. 

1888. 

Fig ... • 

Steel ingots . 591,000 
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BELGIUM, 


Import B.ty, 

Pig Iron ... 2 francs per ton } Iron and Coal. Trader' 
Finished Steel . . 30 francs per ton j J?et;i€M,',Ix>ndou, 24-6-21. 

State Aid, —The Belgian manufacturers succeeded in persuading the 
Government though there was a big deficit on the Bailways, to cut down 
the freightx on Lorraine ore jrom, frontier to lAege or Charleroi from 19 
francs per ion to 9 francs per ton, which was equivalent to SO francs per 
ion of pig. The Government agreed and to that extent had given a subsidy 
to the Belgian manufacturers. (Ironmonger, London, 9th April 1921.) 

To avert the monace to Belgian industry d\ie to a large influx of German 
products, following upon the depreciation of the Mark, tho Belgian Govern¬ 
ment i.s reported to have decided to impose on such goods over and above the 
ordinary tax an ad valorem super tax not exceeding 20 per cent. Tt is 
probable that this measure will come into operation almost immediately and 
in order to avoid fraud tho Govoriimont \vill insist on certificates of origin. 
(Iron and Coal Trades Bnview, lltli November 1921.) 

The policy of granting subsidies for the purpose of lowering the prices 
was introduced during the War time. Still it is granted but the amounts 
expended have been considerably reduced. (Times of India, 14th March 
1923.) 

Belgian manufacturers were not heavily taxed during 1919 and 1920 and 
with low costs had received very high prices and had therefore accumulated 
funds from which they can carry on temporarily at a loss. (Iron and Goal 
Trades Review, London, 17th June 1921.) 

Protection In Belgfium. —At a meeting of the Belgian Cabinet 
it was decided to protect the home industry against Germany and other ex¬ 
enemy countries with a debased currency, (Iron and Coal Trades Review, 
London, 4th November 1921.) 

Production. 

Pig Iron . . . 1894 T. 818,000 1922 T. 1,544,000 

Steel ingots . 1912 T. 2,472,000 1922 T. .1,454,600 
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SPAIN. 

The preamble to the Royal decree recalls the facts that in order to protect 
national industries, the duties on a considerable number of articles were 
increased by a decree dated 26th November 1920. Further measures to this 
end must however be taken as all branches of industry are suffering from an 
aggressive influx of foreign products, facilitated by the general post-war 
economic situation and the disturbance of the normal international currency 
exchange relations. 


The following came into force from 1st May 1921: — 



Gold pedestlcs for 
100 kilos. 

Pig Iron .......... 

4-06=40-6 per ton 

Rails weighing 25 kilos or more per metro .... 

9-24=92-4 „ „ 

„ „ less than 25 kilos per metro and grooved i^ils 

12-88 = 128-8 „ „ 

Bars of any section not polished, galvanised or tinned . , 

20’00=200-0 „ „ 

Plates or sheets more than 5 mm, in thickness . , , 

21-00=210-0 „ „ 

Plates or sheets from 1 to 5 mm. thickness .... 

23 00- 230 0 „ „ 

Plates or sheets less than 1 mm. thickness . . . , . 

26 00=260 0 

„ „ polished, engraved, galvanized, coated with lead, 

corrugated or worked in any other way but not manufactured 
Polished bars ....... 

29-00 = 290-0 „ „ 

Tinplates or plates or shiiets coaled with tin . 

26-00=250-0 „ „ 

Sleepers, tic rods, fishplates ....... 

14-00-: 140-0 „ „ - 


{Iron and Coal Trades Reeleia,-London, uno 
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The duty on imports from United States of America averages 60 per eent. 
lower than the new General rates. 



Now rates in 

Old mm. rates 


pcdcstles per 100 

in pedestlcs ixir 


Irilcs. 

100 kilos. 

Pig Iron .... 

. I 8-12 

1-40 

Rails .... 

18-00 

4-20 

Tinplate .... 

o 

6 

14.-00 

Siruoturiil Strel 

50-()0 

17-00 


(Iron Age, New York, 

2nd Juno 1921.) 


Production, 



1904. 

1919. 


T. 

T. 

Pig iron 

. 294,480 

2M,100 

Manufactured iron 

and steel . 243,000 

241,190 


ITALY, 

The new Italian Tariff which was very suddenly put into effect by 
Govornmont on 1st July 1921, revised all items and greatly increased the 
number of dutiable products. 

Tt is evident that tho new Tariff was created with the purpose of protect¬ 
ing domestic manufactures and this is tho real reason for the complicated 
system of the co-efficients; it was designed to come to the help of dome-stic 
industry which was badly shaken by the world crisis and not in a position to 
fiijht foreign competition. (Iron Age, New York, 6th October 1921.) 

The Italian Government placed on pig iron an import duty of gold lire 
12-60 from Ist July 1921, showing an increase of gold lire 26 per metric 
ton and on machinery of all kinds an import tax varying from gold lire 16 
to 100. 

Duties on main items of American iron and steel imported into Italy: — 


' ] 

Duty in 1 
gold I 
lire per 
100 kilos. 

Co¬ 

efficient. 

I Total duty gold lire 
per 100 kilos. 

Pig iron . . . . . . | 

1-25 

2-.'5 

4-375=43-75 per ton 

Pig iron more than l-S to 2*5 Mn 

)-75 

2-5 

0-125=01-25 „ „ 

Ingot stool . . . . 

3-00 

0-8 

6-40 =51-00 „ „ 

Blooms & steel bars « 

7-00 

0-5 

10-50=105-00 „ „ 

steel rails ..... 

7-00 

1-0 

14-00=140-00 „ „ 

Steel bars, plates, tubes, aoeording to 
thickness or degree of manufacture . 

1 

1 

-• 

12-30=120-300 „ „ 


(Iron Age, New York, 6th October 192T.) 
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Duty on Plain and Galvanized Sheets, 

Plain sheets exceeding li mm. in thickness 19 lire per 100 kilos = 190 lire 
per ton. 

Plain shoots IJ mm. or less in thickness 21 lire per 100 kilos=210 lire 
per ton. 

Galvanized sheets 1} mm. in thickness 23 lire per 100 kilos = 230 lire per 
ton. 

Galvanized sheets li mm. or less 25 lire per 100 kilos=260 lire per ton. 
ilronmonger, London, 2nd July 1921.) 


State Aid. 


The Italian Government reinstated the provisions of the decree of 
February 1916 autKorising the admission free from Customs and consump¬ 
tion taxes on machinery and materials of construction for esiahlishing new 
manufactures or for use in new industrial enterprises installed in old estab¬ 
lishments. The exemption granted by the above decree was for a period 
of five years and lap.sed in March 1921. It also includes exception of the 
profits in such factories from income tax and buildings from taxes and 
surtaxes. (Iron and Coal Trades Review, London, 31st March 1922.) 


Production. 

19C0. 

T. Metric, 

pig Iron 24,000 

Steel (Ingots).115,800 


lOlB. 

T. Metric. 

239,710 

731,800 
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10. In the pa.st the gain has been far greater. During the war we 
supplied to Government 29()j000 tons of steel at an average base price ot 
Ks. 1 . 30 . The only other source from which the Indian Government could 
have obtained supplies w'as the United States of America, and considering 
the exorbitant freight rates then prevailing, the material would have cost 
at least Hs. 200 a ton more. As a matter of fact. Government paid as inuch 
as Ks. 1,000 a ton and more for some steel during the war. In addition to 
the annual economic gain which we have estimated above at about two crores, 
there is hero a dcllnite money saving of six crores of rupices. But the 
strategic advantage of basing the campaigns in Mesopotamia and Bast 
Africa on steel supplied by India far outweighed any money saving, and 
(iould not be estimated in terms of money at all. 

n. In the two yeaits subsequent to the war further large sums were 
saved to India by our suppilics of rails to the Govornmciit and to the Eail- 
way.s. In the statement attached, this has been shown to be at least ono 
and a half crores in the years 1920-21-22. On these figures a moderato 
estimate of the economic gain to India resulting from tho establishment 
of this industry for the past nine years wdll total fourteen crores in employ¬ 
ment. wages, taxes, freight, etc., and seven and a half crores in actual 
money s.aved, or over twenty crores altogether. 

12. So much for the pjast which we arc afraid has been forgotten now 
that the urgent needs of war are over. For the future the annual figures 
will be much larger. Our output will be increased three times, and tho 
total economic gain to the country will, therefore, he at least three croros 
annually in employment, wages, taxes, freight, etc. The capital invested 
in tile industry in our Company will be about thirty crores, and may reason 
ably he expected to yield at least ten per cent., if the industry survives, or 
another three crores annually. If Government and the country allow th? 
industry to bo destroyed, this capital will be entirely lost, and will become 
unproductive, and the total loss to India would, therefore, be at least six 
crores annually. 

13. On the other side. Government has to consider tho effect of a prO' 
tectn'e duty. The present duly is 10 per cent., and this has been impo.sed 
for revenue purposes. We have repeatedly stated that in our opinion a 
duty of at lea.st 83J per cent, is necessary to ensure adequate protection. 
Tho annual comsiimption of steel in India may bo taken roughly at one 
mulion tons yearly. When our Works are completed we shall bo making 
400,000 tons, or about half tliat quantity. The average base price of imported 
steel may be taken to-day at Rs. 120 per ton. It is not likely, in our opinion, 
to fail permanently below that figure, and that is approximately the price 
at which it is to-day coming into this country. Tw'enty-thrcc and a third 
per cent, wdiicli is the additional protection for whitdi we have a.sked on this 
pric^e is Rs. 28 a ton. On a million tons, thcrcfoie, the additional economic 
burden on India will be two crores and eighty lacs of which this Company 
will obtain less than half, as compared wKh the economic gain of six crores 
annually we have shown above. We are confident that it is only neeess.sry 
for us to state the problem in those terms in order to convince Government 
that no sound statesmanship would surrender an asset of such economic 
value, of such capital military imporlauce, p.nd which actually brings more 
to the country than an adequate protective duty would lose in order to 
placate the shibboleth of free trade. 

14. But there is also another a.spcct. It is our firm belief that the diffi¬ 
culties under which the industry at present labours are only tempor.ary. 
Already wo can produce pig iron from our raw materials at prices which 
enable us to export freely in competition with America and Fngland, and 
we are at present exporting over 9,000 tons monthly whieffi may be valued 
at over six lakhs. In steel our difficulties are peculiar, and arc chiefly caused 
by acdual physical difficulties with tho furnaces and by tho high cost of 
imported labour. Both these difficulties can be remedied and are now being 
remedied. Wo have established a Technical College of a very high standard 

B 3 
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BRAZIL. 

Government Aid. 

The Brazilian Electric lilotallur'gica] Co. has undertaken to ci'ect in 
the Republic an electric steel plant, and in return the Government has grant¬ 
ed to the Co. ireedom 0 / Customs dufii /or HO years on the importation Ol 
machinery, motors, furnaces and materials retjuired for the plant as well as 
the use of water-power belonging to the Federal Government. (Ironmonger, 
London, 14th May 1921.) 


JAPAN. 

Protecting;' the Iron Industry. —The Committee appointed by 
the Japanese Government to make suggestions for . the encouragement of 
the native iron industry reporta,that it is necessary to develop that industry 
in the interests of national defence. It suggests that all iron works in the 
country should generally be amalgamated into a syndicate; that an import 
duty of 10 per cent, should be levied on pig iron, of about 15 per (^cnt. on 
steel ingots and materials but that steel materials for ship building should 
bo admitted free. When Commercial treaties make it impossible at present 
to apply increased duties, a bounty equivalent to the difference between the 
revised tariff and conventional rate should be granted to the producers and 
on steel material produced in Japan and used locally for ship building a 
bounty equivalent to the import duty should be granted either to the users 
or producers of the material. It is further suggested that wherever possible, 
Japanese materials should be used in engineering works undertaken by 
the State; that in carriage of iron and steel by sea and land preferential 
rates should bo given to home-made goods; that the electrical manufaci- 
turers of iron should be encouraged; and that Japanese iron and steel manu¬ 
facturers should be given financial accommodation when necessary. Means 
should he taken to train experts and workmen. Iron enterprises in 
Manchuria and elsewhere, in which Japanese concerns aro iconcerned, should 
be protected in a manner similar to those in Japan proper. (Ironmonger, 
London, 22nd January 1921.) 

Further it is proposed to exempt the Japanese iron and steel makers 
from business taxes and income-tax- for ten years. (Ironmonger, 7th May 
1921.) 

In view of the above recommendations by the Committee, Japanese Govern¬ 
ment revised the tariff in order to help Japanese industry. 



Tariff for 100 kin before 
11th June 1921. 

Tariff from 

11th June 1921. 

Pig Iron General .... 

0-10 ven=l-7 yen per ton. 

1-7 ven per ton 

„ ,, Conventional . 

0-083 veu=1-4 „ „ „ 

1-4 . 

1 0 % ad valorem 

Ferro Manganeae .... 

1-25 vcn-.173-(i7 „ „ „ 

ingots and lilooms, .billets and .Slab.^ 

0-.50 ven^- 8-47 „ „ ,, 

12% „ „ 

Bars, Rods, Toes, Angles, eto. 

O-fiO ven=10-2 „ „ „ 

15% .. 

Wire Rods in Coils 

0-90 ven=-1.5-24 „ „ „ 

15% .. 

Checkered Blatcs and Sheets . 

0-70 yen=ll S6 ,, „ „ 

15% „ 

Corrugated Sheets 

1-35 yen=22-87 „ „ 

15% 

Ordinary Tinplates and Sheets 

2-00 veu =-33-88 „ „ „ 

15% 

Rails ...... 

8-80 yen=-13-55 „ „ „ 

15% „ „ 

Portable Rails .... 

1-80 ven=30-49 „ ,, „ 

20% „ „ 

Iron Dogspikea .... 

1-45 yen =24-57 „ „ „ 

37-36 yen per ton 

Turntables and Plate.s . 

2-55 ven- 4319 „ „ ,, 

59-29 „ „ 

Fishplates, Tie Bar.=i and Sleepers . 

1-10 yen=18-B8 .. 

15% ad valorem 

Materials for Bridge . . 

1-90 yen=32']8 „ „ „ 

■17-W yen per ton 
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steel Bounties. —Whilo tho Japanese shipbuilding bounty law of 
1896 was suspended in 1918, the work which it was designed to accomplish 
is being carried forward by law dated August 1917 for the encouragement of 
the steel industry. This exempts from income taxes and business taxes aU 
those engaged in steel industries and provides bounties for various domestic 
steel products. This resulted by 1921, in providing a domestic production of 
steel equal in volume to the amount of the imports. 

Since 20th July 1921, the law enoouragiiig the steel industry has been 
amended so that the bounties apply only to the steel products used in 
building, repairing naval vessels or merchants ships. 

A bounty is provided for steel ingots and slabs made in Japan equal to 
12'per cent, of tho value of the imported .steel ingots and slabs and a further 
bounty of lo per cent, of the value of the imported article in case of bars, 
rods', shapes, tees, angles, ship-plates, sheet, tubes, pipes, and turbine 
blades inado in Japan. These bounties are paid only when the articles are 
used in the shipyards. (Iron /lye. New York, 28tli September 1922.) 


Production. 


Tons. 


1914 Iron and Steel. 89,890 

1915 Iron and Steel . . . . . . 82,979 

1916 Ii’on and Steel ...... 378,118 

1917 Pig. 489,252 

1918 Pig. 694,880 


Output of Pig Iron by Japanese controlled works would reach to 2,000,000. 


CfflNA. 


Customs duties, etc., on iron and steel materials levied by the Chinese 

Government. 

There is at present a 5 per cent, ad valorem duty on: — 

(1) Bolts, Nuts and 'Washers. 

(2) Crossings for Railways. 

(3) Fishplates and Spikes. 

(4) Pipes, Tubes, and Fittings (both plain and galvanized). 

Specific duties are levied on tho majority of iron and steel items. Govern¬ 
ment purchases are liable to the same duty as all others and native industries 
likewise pay regular tariff charges. (Iron and Coal Tradee 'Review, London, 
29th September 1922.) 

As^iStlnsT Chinese Iron Works. —The Chinese Government has 
notified the Provincial Government that the Tayeh Iron Works has been 
exempted from export tax on iron and steel and also for a period of five 
years from provincial likin and other duties. (Iron and Goal Tradei 
Review, London, 1st July 1921.) 
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(4) That where an important industry needs immediate aasistance Got- 

ornment should consider the claims of the industry and, if satisfied, 
should rocoinmeucl to the Legislature the grant of the necessary 
help pending fuller investigation by the Tariff Board. (Page 70, 
para- 121.) 

(5) That power should ho taken to impose a dumping duty when, after 

enquiry hy the Tariff Board, it Im.s been established that dumping, 
is taking place and that it is injuring or is likely to injure an 
Indian industry. (Page 79, para. 139.) 

(6) That similar power should ha taken to prevent unfair competition 

from a country with a depreciated exchange. (Pago 81, para. 140.) 

(7) That in the interest of Indian industries duty should ho charged on 

goods belonging to the Government. (Page 154, para. 285.) 

3. Wo presume that Government will have no difficulty in agreeing with 
the propositions st.nted so emphatically and unanimously, by the Commission, 
vit., that the steel industry is essential for purpose.s of national dcfenco and 
that there are no natural obstacles to its development in India. They cannot 
so soon have forgotten the experience of the late war. Without this steel 
works the campaigns in Me.sopotainia, in Palestine and in East Africa could 
not have beeji fought snccossfully, and the Government of India have them¬ 
selves declared this by tho nioulh of Lord Chelmsford, then Viceroy and 
Governor-General, when he visited the Work,s at Jamshedpur in 1919. Lord 
Chelmsford then -said ; — 

“ I have come down here to-day in the first place to see this fine example 
of Indian indu.stry. As you know, it is the policy of my Govern- 
metit to encourage all indn.strie.s in India .so far as is possible to 
do so. And I wanted to be able to see thi.s fine example of Indian 
industry w'hich lias boon set up at Sakohi. In tho second place,. 
1 wanted to oorae here to express tny appreciation of the great 
work which has been done by the Tata Company, during the past 
four years of this war, I can hardly imagine what we should have 
done during these, four years if the Tata Company, had not been, 
able to give us steel roils which have been provided for us not only 
for Mesopotamia, but for Egypt, Palestine and East Africa.” 

4. As to the second proposition, we, may point to one fact which is, in 
our opinion, conclusive. Several of the large English Commercial firms in 
this country have already laid before Government in .some cases in associa¬ 
tion. with large steel manufacturers in England, proposals for the establish¬ 
ment of Steel Works in this country, and have obtained concessions of the 
necessary raw materials and of railway facilities for that express purpose. 
Presumably, therefore both they and Government were already satisfied 
before the is.sue of this report that there are no natural obstacles to the 
development of the industry in thi.s country. In this letter we desire to 
deal with tlu; question on general principles only, and we need not labour 
the point further. We are confident that within fifteen or twenty yeara 
tho Indian manufacturer will not only be able to compete with any country 
in the world, but will be exporting large quantities of the material. Tho 
neoessary raw materials exist in India in enormous quantities, and are one 
of the country’s greatest natural assets. Such difficulties as exist can be 
conquered and will be conquered within a short time. 

5. It remains for us to prove that the industry is in danger from foreign 
competition. Wc asserted this strongly last year and we gave our reasons 
in the letter referred to. But the position is now still more dangerous in 
spite of the increase in the duty imposed last year as a revenue measure. 
In the last few months the prices of imported steel in this country have 
reached a level with which we cannot eoinpete. We know that these prices 
are lower than the prices at which similar material is sold in the country 
of origin and in many oases lower than the actual cost of manufacture. 
Imported steel is freely quoted in India at present at approximately Rs. 33.7 
for Continental steel and Bs. 15.5 for British Standard per ton. We cannot 
manufacture at that cost, and our base cost at pre.seiit is Its. 17.3. We 
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January 
February 
April . 
May . 
June , 
July . 
September 
October 
November 
December 

Tanuary 
February 
March . 


B. BELGIUM. 


(Figures from “Metal Bulletin.”) 



! 

Beams. 

Babs. 


1 

I 

1 

1 

Home price 
at Work.s 
Fes. per ton. 

Export price 
f, 0. b. 

Fes. per ton. 

Home price 
at Works 
Fes. per ton. 

Export price 
f. 0. b. 
Ko.s. per ton, 

1922. 

1 

1 

1 

. 1 

410 

410 

430 

405/410 

• 

• 

400/425 

400 

440 

425 

• 

• 

380/390 

373 

420 

410 

• 

1 

400 

375 

410 

400 

• 

• 

400 

375 

420 

400 

• 

1 

j 

; 410 

385/390 

420 

1 

400/410 

• 


500 

1 

too 

430 

425 

■ 

• 

1 

400 

380 

430 

425 

• 

• 

425 

.390 

450 

450 

• 

• 

400/425 

386/390 

460/470 

450/460 

1923. 


420 

390 

470/475 

4.50/455 

• 

• 

600/550 

No quotatioi 
for Export. 

1 

650/G00 


• 

• 

77.5 

1 

Ho. 

800 
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Enclosure (<;); — 

A.-OPEN HEARTH STEEL INGOT COSTS WITH “ALL IN.” 




April 1022 
to March 
1923 
(0. H.) 

April 1922 
to March 
1923 

(Duplex.) 

1922-23 

Cost 

excluding 

3 months 
of strike 
(0. H.) 

1922-23 

Cost 

excluding 

3 months 
of .strike 
(Duplex). 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

*Xet Metal Cost (Pig 
Scrap). ■ 

and 

45-21 

. 60-44 

44-08 

57-0,3 

Feeding Materials 


3-13 

2-34 


2-31 

Labour 


5-21 

6-68 

0-99 

C-C8 

Stores . . • • 


2 31 

6-39 

2-29 

6-39 

Refractories 


2n 

5-37 

2-35 

5-37 

Ingot Mould Stools * 


1-03 

1-00 

1-03 

1-00 

Relining Fund 


7-50 

7-50 

7-60 

7-50 

Gas Producer 


7-68 

12-82 

7-48 

13-31 

Service Expense . 


7'56 

0-76 

6-18 

9-27 

Interest 


C-72 

3-28 

5-77 

4-4.5 

JJepreciation ■ 


10-81 

5-76 

8-51 

0-C8 

Pombay Office expenses 
Agents’ Commission. 

and 

1-50 

0-85 

1-29 

0-99 






Total 

• 

101-07 

122-19 

95-46 

120-98 


Ateuaqe Cost . Es. 101-48 


* This is our actual cost. If wo were to buy pig iron instead of actually making 
it, this figure would probably be Rb. CO. We arc thereloro sacrificing that amount of 
profit to the manufacture of steel. . 
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B.—BLOOMING MILL COST WITH “ ALL IN.” 





April 1922 to 
March 1923. 

1922-23 exclud¬ 
ing three months 
of strike period. 




Rs. per ton. 

Rs. per ton. 

Net Metal Cost (Ingot) 



11249 

106-29 

Labour .... 



1-79 

1-73 

Stores and Tools Supplies . 



141 

1-33 

Steam .... 



2-80 

2-6^ 

Gas Producer . 



1-56 

1-53 

Roll Account . 



0-25 

0-25 

Service Expense 


4 

145 

1-35 

Interest .... 



1-91 

1-63 

Depreciation . 



2-S7 

2-44 

Bombay Office Expense and Agents’ Commission 

042 

0-36 



Totxl . 

126-96 

119-60 


C.—RAIL MILL COST WITH » ALL IN.” 





April 1922 to 
March 1923. 

1922-23 Cost 
excluding three 
months of 





strike period. 




Rs. per ton. 

Rs. per ton. 

Net Metal Cost (Blooms) . 

• 

• 

146-81 

138-16 

Labour ..... 


- 

7-98 

7-76 

Stores and Tools Supplies . 



2-88 

2-82 

Steam Cost .... 



4-58 

4-43 

Gas Producer .... 



1-50 

146 

Rolls ..... 



2-22 

2-08 

Service Expense . . 



4-91 

4-04 

Interest 



6-85 

6-04 

Depreciation .... 

• 

• 

8-76 

7-56 

Bombay OfiSce Expenses and Agents’ Commission 

1-31 

1-13 


Total 

. 

186-79 

175-08 


.VOL. I. J) 


























D.—BAR MILL COST WITH “ ALL IN.” 






April 1922 to 
M.aroh 1923 

1922-23 Cost 
excluding three 
months of 
strike period. 





Rs. per ton. 

Rs. jjer ton. 

Net Metal Cost (Billets) 


• 


145-74 

137-01 

Labour .... 




12-42 

12-36 

Stores and Tools Supplies . 




4-92 

4-89 

Steam .... 




4-85 

4-75 

Gas Producer . 




4'Oii 

4-54 

Rolls . . . . 




5-23 

5-23 

Service Expense 




0-72 

6-o9 

Interest .... 




8-70 

7-86 

Depreeiation . 




13-15 

11-79 

Bombay Office Kxpensea and Agents* Commission 

1-05 

. 

1-76 



Totai. 


200-30 

194-78 


Enclosure (A): — 

Extra(.'ts from corilidential and jjublishcd rc})orts showing the dujuping 
of Steel in India :— 


Published Reports, 

“ steel Orders Taken at Loss. Edward M. Adams, fimt Vice- 
President and General Sales Manager, Inland Steel Company, Clhieago, said 
that he had taken many thousands of t-oua during the past two years, know¬ 
ing at the time that ha took the orders, that the Company wa-t incurriny a loss 
of from, $5 io a ton. Tie declared that labour and transj)ortation are the 
two big elements in steel production costs and that if one added increases 
in freight and labour to the 1913 prices, it would be found tliat steel should 
be selling even higher than at present. Labour h now 111 per cent, higher 
than in 1913, when the common labour rate was 17 cents an hour. Freight 
rates have risen 91 per cent, above the 1913 level. Nevertheless, Mr. Adams 
is of the opinion that prices have reached the peak and that from now on and 
probably for yeans to come, industries will have to bo satisfied with a smaller 
return, whereas labour will possibly get a larger proportionate compensation 
than in the past.” (Iron Age, New Fork, 24th May 1923.) 


‘‘ At the moment the tendency of the market is undoubtedly in favour ot 
buyers, hut on the other hand imuiuffucturers have experienced'little relief in 
the matter of production costs for some little time, and tho intention has 
been exijressed in more than one direction to close down Works rather than to 
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accept orders at prices which, it is maintained, are helow cost. There is no 
doubt however that British manufaeturei-s are to a certain extent meeting 
the position and giving oonoessiona for attractive business and also, are 
watc'Jiing very closely developments on the Continent.” (Ironmonger,, 
London, 16th June 1923.) 


“ Makers sacrificed aU profita, sold in fact in many cases at a loss in 
order to get orders, yet in spite of all that they could do they have neither 
been able to keep their plant working continuously nor to stimulate demand 
by selling at a loss. 

“ Prices are low—improfitably low, having regard to costs of production— 
but at last long orders are beginning to flow, and ere long it is hoped that the 
stream of trade will bo in full spate once more. 

” At the beginning of the year the system in vogue was that in the manu¬ 
factured iron and steel trade there was an oflBoial list of minimum prices 
issued by tiie Manufacturers' Association which governed the home market, 
but makers were left free to sell at any figure they chose for export. 

‘ ‘ The homo prices then ruling were as follows: — 

Medium steel billets, £9; hard ditto, £9-10s.; soft ditto £7-108.; common 
iron bars, £12-108.; stool boiler plate.s, £14-108.; steel ship, bridge, and tank 
plates, £l-10s.; stool angles, £10; steel joists, £10-10s.; sections, £11; heavy 
stool rails, £9-10s,; fishplates, £14-108.; iron and ship rivets, £16; galvanized 
corrugated sheets (24 in. gauge), £16. 

“ Thoso prices were commonly supposed to leave no margin of profit; 
yot so desperate was the situation, so eager were the British makers to avoid 
laying their plant entirely idle that export orders vrere taken at 208, to 40s. 
per ton below the above rates. They simply had to do so to get work, for in 
competition with the Continental producers they were unfairly handicapped.” 
(Special He.view of Iron and Steel Trade in 192^. North Eastern Daily 
Gazette, Middleshorough.) 

“ During the past week two Chairmen of big Companies have made 
pessimistic speeches. 

Tjord Ahercouway, at the annual mooting of John Brown & Co., said that 
very little money is to be looked for in steel production at the present day. 
Mr. Charles Markham, Chairman of the Park Gate Iron and Steel Company, 
expressed the opinion that there is not a Steel lA^orks in Great Britain that is 
making boTh ends meet. The serious position in which the trade is placed 
at present was illustrated by some figures given by Mr. Markham. The 
Directors in their report had slated that the works were fairly well employed 
and the output satisfactory, hut to obtain orders sales had to be made below 
costs, Mr. Markham supplemented this by stating that the output reached 
the “ record ” figure of 169,000 tons of ingots, but the price obtained for 
them w'as only £1,141,000, whereas in 1921, with a make of 160,000 tons, the 
sales amounted to £2,650,000.” (WecMy Ncios Service, No. 28 dated T.ondon 
12th July 1923). 


CONFIDENTIAI. REPORTS. 

London, 8th February 1922. 

‘‘ The trend of British Steel prices can also be gauged by the fact that 
duvin? la.st week, Belgian consumers purchased steel shec.ta and Pig Iron 
in tlie United Kingdom in somewhat substantial quantities. In a year’s time 
T fear some of the Steel Works Balauup Sheets will make a sorry showing, 
because it i.s certain that many of them are selling helow actual cost price." 

D 2 
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23rd February 1922. 

“ Oh my rocent visit to Germany, I of course made full enquiries as to the 
oiiiiodk there. The costs of living and expenses generally, are going up all 
the iime. Tills is certain. Hallway rates, postage, telegrams, rates and taxes, 
and every item incidental to ordinary routine of business, and domestic life, 
are all the time increasing. As a result the price.a of steel are very sub¬ 
stantially higher than a month ago. The probability is, that the tendency 
must continue, so that vve may anticipate that vei'y soon the Germans will be 
out of the export market. If the French and Belgian francs continue to 
appreciate in value, as has been the ease during the last few days, the 
prices from those countries will also advance on a sterling basis and unless 
the Americans go out for a campaign of price cutting (which they seem to 
have now started on) we might see a fairly general advance in prices here. 
Our Works will certainly put up prices the very moment they can salely 
do so, seeing that many of them are tviirking at, or below cost price at present. 

There have been no price movements here during the last week or two, 
worth mentioning, and the very big difference in quotations for Home trade 
and export, still remain in force, in some instances, on manufactured steel 
the difference is as much as £S-10-0 per ton.” 

24th August 1922. 

“ If the demand for Steel continues on the s.aine modest lines as has been 
the case all this year, we may see lower prices, even perhaps below cost, in 
the scramble to get any orders which are offering from time to time," 

27th September 1972. 

"The part that I havo marked in the enclosed newspaper ‘cutting’ is 
significant, and it is correct. I havo recently mentioned to you more than 
once that the Stool Works in this country have been for some little time i>ast 
selling at or below cost, and this is quite certain beyond any question. How 
long the process can last is an unknown quantity, I think some of tho Works 
who havo been desperate and taken all sorts of unremunerativo figures for 
the sentimental satisfaction of keeping their Works going, will probably not 
he able to do it after the end of this year. 

7 do not believe there can he a single Steel Works in Great Britain that is 
able on a legitimate basis to produce rolled steel whether it he bars, 
sectional .steel or rails, at less than £S per ton, svhich I regard as actually 
below the cost, believing that the best organised Works will have costs nearer 
to £8-10-0. You will no doubt be iiitereeted to know in this connection that 
recently the South African Government placed an order for 3,000 tons of 
46 lbs. per yard Kails, and the figure they paid was £7-12-3 per ton f.o.b. 
Liverpool. Now those Rails came from Workington from a mill belonging to 
the United Steel Works, Ltd., and you can take it that the cost of delivering 
from the Woiks to f.o.b. Liverpool would not bo less than 12/3d., thus leaving 
a nett figure at tho Works of £7 per ton, wjiich beyond any question what- 
‘ever i.s well below the actual cost, but on the, other hand the same Works have 
been recently engaged in rolling several thousand inns of heavy Bails for am 
English Bailway, and I have every re.a.son to say that they got £9 per ton 
for this particular lot for the home trade, so taking the two lots together 
(the contracts were both fixed up at about the. same time) .the suppliers pro¬ 
bably came out with an average price at the Works of £8-5-0, on whic\ they 
no doubt felt justified in starting up their mill again, as they had previously 
been idle for several months.” 


30th November 1922. 

1 am enclosing you herewith a newspaper report of tho Annual Share¬ 
holders Mooting of the Cargo Fleet Works, as well as the South Durham 
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steel Co. You will see some very interesting figures are publicly given by 
the Chairman of these Companies, setting forth, what the cost of coal and 
other charges have been per ton of steel, and giving some comparisons as 
regards selling prices, the burden of taxation, etc. It is possible you may 
find a considerable interest in making a comparison between some of these 
figures and your own. Generally speaking, theso facts as stated by the 
Chairman of the Companies, at once e\ipport what I wrote you some weeks 
hack that the Steel Works here as a whole have been selling their material 
at or below cost.” 
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The Protection of Young Industries. 


1 . 

The proposal that temporary protection should he afforded in India ti> 
the Steel Industry as a young and struggling industry is in no way repug¬ 
nant to the doctrine of free tiado. 

Self-determination is to-day an accepted principle of nationality. Every 
people is held to he acting rightly in desiring to govern itself oven though 
such a Government may in the beginning be less efficient and less economical. 
But the desire to promote and foster industries of national importance may 
bo lust as much an effect of the national spirit as the desire for self-govern¬ 
ment and the cry of “ Home Steel ” for a country as reasonable and as 
right as the cry of “ Home Rule ” provided that the industry is economically 
sound. Even the staunchest adherents of Free Trade have admitted 
this. The argument cannot bo stated better than it has been stated by 
John Stuart Mill himself in his Principles of Political Economy. 

“ The only case in which, on mere principles of political economy, 
protecting duties can be defensible, is when they are imposed temporarily 
(especially in a young and rising nation) in hopes of naturalizing a foreign 
indirstry, in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country. 
The superiority of one country over another in a branch of production often 
arises only from having begun it sooner. There may be no inherent advan¬ 
tage on one part, or disadvantage on the other, but only a present superiority 
of acquired skill and o:sporienco. A country which has this skill and e.\- 
pericnoe yet to acquire, may in other respects be bettor adapted to the 
production than those which wore earlier in the field; and besides, it is a 
jtist remark of Mr, llao, that nothing has a greater tendency to promote 
improvements in any branch of production than its trial under a new set 
of conditions. But it cannot he expected that individuals should, at their 
own risk, or rather to their certain loss, introduce a now manufacture, and 
bear the burden of carrying it on, until the producers have been educated 
up to the level of those with whom the processes are traditional, A pro¬ 
tecting duty, continued for a reasonable time, will sometimes bo the least 
inconvonient mode iii which tho nation can tax itself for the support of 
such an experiment. But the protection should ho confined to cases in 
which there is good ground of assurance that tho industry which it fosters 
will after a time be able to dispense with it; nor should the domestic pro¬ 
ducers over be allowed to expect that it will be continued to them beyond the 
time necessary for a fair trial of what they are capable of accompli.5hing.” 


11 . 

The same doctrine has boon very carefully examined by Professor Taussig 
with special reference to tho grow'th of the steel industry under protection 
in America. His conclusions are given in his book “ Some aspects of the 
Tariff Question ” published in 1918, and as Professor of Economics at Har¬ 
vard University his opinions aro entitled to great weight. 

“ The form in which the argument most commonly appears in connection 
with our recent industrial development is the statement that protection 
ultimately lowers prices. It is admitted (grudgingly perhaps—and sometimes 
questioned or even denied) that the first effect of tho imposition of a duty is 
to raise the price of the dutiable article. But domestic competition en.sueg, 
it is said, and eventually price goes down. And when it is asked why the 
domestic producer, if he can bring his commodity to market after all at the 
lowered price, really needs a protecting duty, the answer is that he neoda 
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it at Jirst, during the early stages. He needs to learn; he needs time to 
develop the full possibilities. All this, it is obvious, is simply the young 
industries argument.” 

:)<**•»*** 

“ A different question, and one not so simple, is whether there is any 
prospect of gain from protecting young industries in a country as fully 
developed as the United States has been sin(» 1860; wliether, for so robust 
and full grown a social body as this has become, ridicule is not a sufficient 
aiiswor, whatever the terms in which the argument is stated. In that earlier 
formulation of the argument whieh won a respectful hearing from the fair- 
minded, stress was laid on the general eondition.s of the countx'y imposing 
protective duties. It was a young country that was spoken of by Mill, 
rather than one having young industries. List’s well-known plea rested on 
his doctrine of stages in economic evolution—on the inevitabloness of the 
transition from the agricultural and extractive stage to the manufacturing 
stage, and on the advantages of protective duties for furthering and ea.sing 
this transition. He found the United Stales in this stage of development 
when he was sojourning hero during the period of our early protective 
movement. On his return to Germany, he found his owji country in a 
similar stage, and agitated for nurturing protection there also. The pos¬ 
sibility of good results from protective duties under such condition.s is now 
ileziied hy few. But does the same possibility exist when this particular 
period of transition is past, when the manufacturing stage has been fairly 
entered, wheir the question no longer is whether manufacturing industries 
shall be established at all, but whether some particular kinds of manu¬ 
factures shall be added to others already flourishing? 

“ Notwithstanding early prepossessions to the contrary, I am disposed 
to admit that there is .scope for protection to. young industries even in such 
a later stage of development. Any period of transition and of great indus¬ 
trial change may present the opportunity. No doizbt the obstacles to new 
ventures wore greater during the first half of the nineteenth century than 
lliey have come to bo in the modern period. The general diffusion of tech¬ 
nical knowledge and technical training, the lessening of secrecy in trade 
processes which is the inevitable result of large-scale operations, the cessation 
of regulations like the early British prohibition of tbe export of machinery, 
the greater plenty of expert inechaViics .and machinists—all these factors 
tend to facilitate tlie establi.shment of industries whose difficulties are no 
more than temporary and transitional. None the less the early stage of 
any new industry remains difficult. In every direction economists have como 
to recognise the immense force of custom and routine, even in the countries 
where mobility and enterprise are at the highest. Departure from -the habi¬ 
tual paths of industry brings unexpected problems and difficulties, false 
starts ond initial losses, often a fruitless imitation of familiar processes 
before now and bettor ones are devised. All this is made more trjung when 
a young competitor is striving to enter the market against a producer who 
is established and well equipped. The obstacles in the way of promising 
industries though doubtless not .so great a.s they were a century ago, remam 
groat. The experiences of the United States during the last fifty years, 
some of which will he described in the following pages, indicate that there 
remains in modern times at least the possibility of acquiring a self-sustaining 
industry by aid during the early stages.” 

*•»****• 

“ Further, the length of time to be allowed for the experiment should 
not be too brief. Ten years are not enough; twenty years may he reasonably 
extended; thirty years are not necessarily unreasonable. When writing of 
the oarlier stages of United States tariff history, I intimated that the first 
sliarp break, in 1810-—20, from the established ways of industry, and the 
very first ventures in new paths, were sufficient to give the needed impetus, 
and that thereafter protection might have been withdrawn. An opinion of 
this sort I shouH not now support. What has already been said of the 



tenacity of old habits and the difficulties of new enterprises justifies the 
contention that a generation, more or less, may elapse before it is clear 
whether success has been really attained.” 

m. 

The arguments in favour of initial protection put forward by Professor 
Taussig apply with even greater force to the present condition of India, 
and the arguments against it in the same passage have no application. 
This country is in the same inevitable stage of transition from the agricul¬ 
tural and extractive stage to the manufacturing stage that List found in 
America and requires the same nurturing protection that he advocated in 
Germany to ease this transition. The steel industry here is really an 
“ infant industry.” If the war years during which artificial protection 
was afforded to the steel industry in India and which actually did great 

harm to the plant then installed in the country owing to the constant 

strain placed on botli men .and machinery are excluded, the industry in this 
country may fairly lie said to have just entered on the manufacturing stage, 
and even the searcli and development of the necessary raw materials has 

not yet been completed. Nor, a very important point, have the railways 

as yet afforded that intemsivo and economical development of transportation 
which has been so marked a factor in the development of the great steel 
industry of America. For the manufacture of stool, India still has to 
import skilled labour. It still has to compete with that immense force of 
custom and routine, of which Professor Taussig speaks, and which is well 
known to bo the greatest problem of Indian manufacture. If the reasoned 
conclusion of an enquirer such as has been quoted is that the giant American 
industry required protection even after its firm establishment before 1900, how 
much greater is the force of such an argument when applied to the pre.sent 
condition of the Industry in IndiaF And how great a benefit may wo expect 
to the country from its application? 

IV. 

Tho principle is not new. It is admitted by all civilised Governments in the 
application of tho patent laws which are intended to provide that an initial 
privilege to the producer of a new thing or of an old thing in a new manner 
and a consequent burden on the consumer will bo balanced by ultimate gain. 
One thing is certain and that is that in Germany' and America the two 
greatest examples of the application of protection to this industry as a 
growing industry there has been an extraordinary advance in all the techni¬ 
que and organization of nianufaetnro since the adoption of projection 
with a consequent reduction in price. India which possesses the same natu¬ 
ral advantages should be given the same opportunities. The burden on the 
consumer, if the import duty of 3.3J per cent, w'hich has been suggested is 
adopted, can hardly l)o weighed in the scale against the certain ultimate 
advantage. 

V 

But it does not by any moans follow that the whole tax will fall upon 
the actual consumer. As Professor Tan.ssig points out in hi.s review of tho 
effect of protection on steel rails in America, it would be hazardous to reckon 
how far the tariff system in keeping up the price of rails brought a burden 
on the general public, how far it simply lessened the profits or increased 
tho losses of railway promoters and investors. The same considerations will 
apply to many Indian indu.stries. Also the relation between the cost of 
constructing railways and the rates charged for railway service is a loose 
and uncertain one and steel rails wore a cardinal factor during precisely 
the.se years in enabling railway traffic to be conducted more effectively and 
charges to bo lowered. Also had rails not been produced within the country, 
the increased demand would have led to a great increase in the price of 
rmported rails which would probably not have been less and might have 
been considerably higher than the duty imposed. A similar condition existed 
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in India after the War. Had the country not been able to make steel rails 
within its own territories, exorbitant prices would have been extracted for 
it during the years 1918- 20 and either must have been paid or the essential 
minimum necessary to keep its transportation system alive must have been 
abandoned. Although we cannot hope to see in the immediate future any 
such development of railway communications in India as occurred in America 
during the last quarter of last century, these considerations must be given 
full weight. 

Vl 

No ecoijoniic development of the last century is so striking as the rise Growth of 
of the American steel industry. Whatever the ultimate cause this rise has the Iron and 
occurred simtdtaneousl.v with the enforcement of a protective tariff so rigo- Steel 
rous as to be for many years practiciilly prohibitive. If the free trader Indostjy in 
argues, as he (‘ommonly argues, that this has not followed as a result of AmorioOi 
the protective duty, but in spite of it he cannot at any rate deny the fact, 
and the obvious inference in that whatever else a protective tariff may have 
done, it has at any rate not damaged the industry or the industries dependent 
upon it for supplies of raw materials, a point of which much has boon made 
in this country and on which many gloomy prophecies liavo been delivered. 

Such prophecies commonly proceed as do the majority of the arguments on 
any fiscal question from a lively appreciation of the prophet’s own interests. 

Commonly also they entirely ignore the actual facts of the world’s economic 
history and are based on purely deductive and inaccurate reasoning, a 
method which has now been largely discredited with economists in favour 
of the more accurate sy.stem of testing economic hypotheses by actual results 
as in other branches of science. It cannot be proved with certainty that the 
rise of the American Steel industry has been due to the tariff. No economic 
fact can he proved with certainty, hut it can be shown that there is a very 
strong probability that protection during the initial stages was one of the 
principal if not the principal contributing cause to that extraordinary 
plienomenon of economic history. 

VIT. 

The facts arc plain enough. In 1870 Great Britain was by far the largest 
producer of pig iron. It may he explained here that most of the pig iron 
produced in the world is eventually converted into steel. America and 
Germany followed a long way behind and yet America had been manufactur¬ 
ing for nearly half a century. The point is important because is show.s that 
the industr.v in America had by that time long y>assed the ‘ Young Industry ’ 
stage to which the Indian industry has hardly yet evan attained. Ihe actual 
figures in thousands of tons of production wore these: — 

Great Britain. United States. Germany. 

1870 .... .5,963 1,665 1,391 

The subsequent comparative development in tho.5o three countries of which 
the first enjoyed a long start in the traditional processes of raannfacturo and 
the advantages of free trade and the othor.s endeavoured to counter these 
advantages by the imposition of n tariff is instructive. 



Great Britain. 

United States. 

Germany. 

1880 . 

7,749 

3,835 

2,729 

1890 . 

7,904 

9,203 

4,658 

1900 . 

8,960 

13,789 

8,348 

1910 . 

. 10,012 

27,304 

14,666 


That is to say in the free trade country which started with the enormous 
initial advantage possessed by a country that has commenced an industry 
and made a success of it long before its competitors and which controls the 
world’s market and the world’s freights as Great. Britain did in 1870, the 
increase in production was less than 100 per cent. In one of the countries 
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in wliit'h tlie tariff was used to foster the industry, the iucieasc iii production 
was oyer 1,600 per cent, and in the other oyor 1,000 per cent. Figures such 
as these can hardly I)e explained away bj' deductiye reasoning. “ If, as the 
extreme protcctionisls contend, the growth of domestic industry is in itself 
proof of the success of their policy, a degree of succass was attained in 
case that could admit of no cavil.” (Professor Taussig, loc. cit.) 

TTow far was this growth due to protection? On pig iron the actual 
duty impo.sod from 1870 to 1804 u'as seven dolLar.s per ton: from 1894 to 
1909 it was four dollars per ton. On steel rails the rate was twenty-eigh+ 
dollars per ton from 1870 to 188.9: seventeen dollars from 1883 to 1890: 
about thirteen and a half dollars from 1890 to 1894 and seven dollai-s and 
eighty-four cents from 1894 to 1909. Througliout the initial period from 
1870 to 1897 the duties wore levied by weight and were highly protective 
On rails tho duty was about one hundred per cent, on the foreign price froii 
1870 to 1897 and between fifty and eighty per cent, from 1883 to 1894. No 
such prohibitive duty has been asked for in this countrs' although our industry 
is in a very backward condition compared with that pf the industry in the 
United States in 1870. At that time the ])rodiiction of tho United States 
was more than one-quarter that of Great Britain. Tho production in Uidia 
to-day is only about onc-twentieth of the production of Great Britain. 

vm. 

The increase in the production of steel rails in America wdiich occurred 
during those years has been beyond all precedent. It has risen from no 
production at all in 1870 to one million Ions annually in 1880 to nearly two 
million tons in 1890, and after that it has been regulated solely by the 
needs of tho rails. It is true that there has during this period been enormous 
railway development, but tho rails could have been obtained from foreign 
markets and at tlie start could h.ivc been obtained more cheaply from them, 
Tlie United States preferred the development of their native industry to tho 
policy of buying in the cheapest market with the results that have been shown. 

IX. 

That they were justified in adopting this policy is proved by the fall in 
domestic prices. The following chart shows this very clearly: — 
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For tho first twenty-five ye-irs until about 1895 the gap between the 
prices of foreign rails and domestic prices is great, and so great a difference 
could not have persisted had it not been for high duty. For a long time 
tho purchaser of all rails paid a tax because of the duty, and that difference 
in price reprasents the initial sacrifice made by the American nation in return 
for the ultimate advantage which they have gained. From tho yoar 1896 
the domestic price foil to the levol of. the British price, for a time it even 
fell below it, and at no time since has it been subst.antially above this price 
until the recent depreciation of exchanges upset tho prices of the whole 
world. For many years the American price remained perfectly steady. Here 
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again the protectionist will point with pride, and this time with pride more 
clearJy justified. The oiiject of protection to young industries—the ultimate 
fall in price to the foreign level—seems to have been obtained. The course 
of events whioli thus is sharply defined- for rails'’is typical of what has 
happened with all the cruder forms of iron and steol; extraordinary increase 
of domestic production : domestic prices at first higher thE^,n the foreign; 
continuance of imports for a while then their cessation; reduction of the 
domestic price; finally equality of prico for the foreign and American jiro- 
ducts. To rejicat the outcome seems to have been precisely that predicted 
by the advocates of protection to Young Industries. True the term ‘Young 
Industries ' is rarely applied to such a giant as the American Iron industry. 
But,as has been pointed out. the contention that protection operates in the 
end to lower prices is simply the young industries argument in a different 
turn of phrase. Substantially it is this argument which has been advanced 
and which seems to be verified bj’ the actual course of events. The protec¬ 
tionist may point with pride to the final outcome. In the end his object was 
attained; tlie industry became self-sufficing need no further props, eventually 
supplied its product as cheaply as could be done by tlio now fairly beaten 
foreigner. No one cait say tvith certainty what would have been and the 
bias of the individual observer will have an effect on bis estimate of probabili¬ 
ties. The free trader Impatient with the fallacies and superficialities of 
current protectionist talk will ho slow to admit that there are any kernels 
of truth under aU this chaff. What gain has come will seem to liini a part 
of the oi-dinary course of progress. On the other hand, the firm protectionist 
will find in the history of the iron trade conclusive proof of brilliant success. 
And very possibly those cconomi.sts 'W'ho, being in principle neither protec¬ 
tionists nor free traders, soc-k to be guided only by lire outcome in the ascer¬ 
tained facts of concrete industry, would render a verdict here not 
unfavourable to the policy of fostering “ national industry.” 


X 

That this judgment is fair will ho admitted by all who prefer to argue 
from facts rather than from prejudice. The history of the economic deve¬ 
lopment of the .steel industry in Gormany is practically the same. The 
present po.sition of India is very similar to that existing in those great 
countries when they first started on their successful campaign for the deve¬ 
lopment of this national industry. India has the same enormous reserves of 
iron ore, coal and suitable fluxe-s. It is in tho same stage of transition from 
agriculture to manufacture. It is faced by tho same competition from foreign 
producer.:! and it has tho same expectation of large railway and industrial 
development ultimately within its own country. Moreover, at its doors are 
the large and constantly growing markets of the far East where already 
Indian pig iron has opened a large and increasing export trade. 


XI. 

The growth of the iron industry in Europe and the States of America, the The Effcet •£ 
long stai-t obtained bj’ them has j)laced those countries In a position that i’oreign 
makes the development of this young industry in India almost impossible or Competition 
at least very precarious without assistance from the country. As John 
Stuart Mill says, it cannot be oxijected that individuals should at their own 
risk or rather to their (icrtiiin loss introduce a new manufacture and hear 
the burden of carrying it on until the producers have been educated up to 
tho level of those with whom the proee.s.ses arc traditional. Yet this is pre¬ 
cisely what has been done in India hitherto. It is extremely doubtful whether 
the producer::, in India can continue to bear this heavy burden in the present 
disturbed condition of the rvorld with the deprsreiated exchanges, the dis¬ 
location and inefficiency of domestic traffic conditions, and tho intensive 
dumping that have followed on tho War. 
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XII. 


The history of tho American iron trade after 1870 ]ias been to a very 
^jroat extent tho history of transportation. Compare the position in that 
country with this. In both tlie cheap carriage of tho ore and coal is the 
indispensable condition of the smelting of the one by the other. In America, 
in the f^rria-ge of iron ore and coal the methods of railway transportation 
wore developed to the utmost. Every possible use has been made of water 
transport and the transfer from rail to ship and from ship to rail on the 
great lakes, the carriage in tho ship itself and the handling of the materials 
is effected at astonishingly low cost. At every stop direct manual labour has 
been excluded and tho use of machinery enables the producer to move enor¬ 
mous quantities of raw materials as cheaply as possible. The railways have 
been raised to the maximum efficiency for the rapid and economical carriage 
of bulky freight; the plant has been made larger and stronger, tho paying 
weight increased in proportion to tho dead weight, the ton mile expense 
lessoned by heavier rails, larger engines, longer trains and easier grades, 
tho mechani.sm for loading, unloading, and transhipping ];orfected to the 
last possible degree. Compare with this the present condition of the Indian 
Railways, nineteen-twentieths of tho capital in which belongs to the people 
of the country. Even now the raw materials required by the industry cannot 
all be (jarried by the railways; coal coats have increased out of all reason 
largely owing to the dislocation of traffic that followed on the War; and 
freights have actually been raised while other prices are falling. If a com¬ 
parison is made with conditions in the older countries, the difficulties of the 
industry in competing with these are at once apparent. .4nd another condi¬ 
tion that applies peculiarly to this country are the giant combinations ana 
trusts in the older countries. Owing to their size and organization these can 
always produce more cheaply than, apart from any qiiestion of dumping, 
a young industry growing up under the conditions that we have described 
in India. Tlioy will not bo able to do so permanently. They will probably 
not be able to do so for very long, but undoubtedl.v they can do so at 
the start and until the steel industry in this countiy is firmly established. 


Xill. 

Dumping and xho original doctrine of free trade presupposed a fair and normal ex- 

D^miatad change and distribution of the world’s wealth. It certainly took no account 

Exohanges. abnormal conditions existing at present which largely result from the 

desire of all producing countries to recover and extend their markets after 
the dislocation caused by the War. In these abnormal conditions the depre¬ 
ciation of the foreign exchanges have played a very largo part. But legislation 
intended deliberately to foster and preserve the industries of the producing 
countries threatened by total extinction as a consequence of the War has 
also contributed greatly. Bounties and freight concessions have been granted 
in some countries for export trade, in others, and in fact practically in all 
countries except England and India, customs barriers have been erected to 
prevent unfair competition from abroad, full use has been made by the 
exporting countries of the depreciation in their currencies, and even in 
England prices for export have ruled consistently for over a year considerably 
below the prices for domestic consumption. All this is very unlike the con¬ 
ditions for the exchango and distribution of production between the various 
countries of the world contemplated by the Free trader, and it is not at all 
impossible that the leading exponents of that doctrine confronted with 
conditions which had never occurred when they laid down its principles and 
which they could not have anticipated might have altered those principles to 
meet the altered conditions. The War has changed much for our generation, 
but there is hardly any sphere of human activity where tho change has been 
so marked and so unprecedented as this. It is all very well to advise a 
country to buy in the cheapest markets, but in these abnormal conditions 
there is no saying which is the cheapest market or indeed that if it abandons 
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its own industrials it will ov(nitu£illy be sible to obtain its needs from those 
countries which aro now eauer to supply it on any terms ovon though these 
may mean their own economic ruin within a very short space of time. It is 
the abnormal and temporary nature of this constantly recurring^ crisis through 
which the world is passing that justifies countries in endeavouring to prevent 
the unfair oomnetition that has resulted from it. Even before the War 
such a doctrine was accepted by leading economists. The problems of dump¬ 
ing have been dealt with from a free trade point of view in Professor Taussig’s 
Presidential address to the American Economic A.ssociation in 1904. In this 
he has laid particular stress on the prineiple that where dumping is tem¬ 
porary and will not continue indefinitely, the harm it does to the country 
that suffers from it will ordinarily be much greater than the advantage which 
that country will obtain by buying in the cheapest market. 


XIV. 


“ ‘ Dumping,’ ho said on that occasion, ‘ T take to mean the disposal of 
goods in foreign countries at less than normal price.’ It (.an take place, as a 
long-continued state of things, only where there is some diver,sion of industry 
from the usual conditions of competition. It may bo the result of an export 
bounty, enabling goods to be sold in foreign countries at a lower, price than 
at home. It may be the result of a monopoly or effective combination, which 
is trying to keep prices within a country above the competitive point. Such 
a combination may find that its whole output cannot be deposed of at theso 
prices, and may soli the surplus in a free market at anything it will fetch— 
always provided it yields the minimum of what Professor Marshall happily 
calls ‘ prime cost.’ 

“ Now, if this sort of thing goes on indefinitely, T confess that I am 
unable to see why it can bo thought a source of loss to the (lumped country; 
unless, indeed, w'e throw over all our accepted reasoning on international 
trade and take the crude protectionist view in toto. If one country chooses 
to i)resont goods to another for less than cost; or lets its incln.strial organi¬ 
zation get into such condition that a monopoly can levy tribute at home, 
and ia then enabled or compelled by its own interests to present foreign 
consumers with goods for les.s than cost—why .should the second country 
object? Is not the consequence precisely the same, so far as that other 
country is concerned, as if the cost of the goods had been lowered by improve¬ 
ments in production or transportation, or by any method whatever? IJnless 
there is something harmful per- se in cheap supply from foreign parts, why 
is this kind of cheap supply to bo condemned? 

“ 'rho answer to this question seems to me to depend on the qualification 
stated above —if this sort of thing goes on indefinitely. Suppose it goes on 
for a considerable lime, and yet is sure to cease sooner or later. There would 
tl'K^n bo a disp'aoomeiit, of industry in the dumped country, with its inevi¬ 
table difficulties for labour and capital, yet later when the abnormal c()n(ii- 
tions ceased, a return of labour and capital to their former occupations, 
again with all the difficulties of transition. It is the temporary character of 
dumping that gives valid ground for trying to chock it. 

“ A striking case of this sort has always seemed to me to be that of the 
European o.xport bounties on .sugar which for so long a period caused conti¬ 
nental sugar to be dumped in Great Britain. These bounties were not 
established of set purpose. They grew unexpectedly, in the leading countries, 
out of a clumsy system of international taxation. They imposed heavy burdens 
on the exchequer, as well as on the domestic consumer, in the bounty-giving 
countries; and they were upheld by a senseless spirit of international jealousy. 
Repealed .attempts to get rid of them by international conferences show 
that the cheap supply to the British Consumer, and the embarrassment of 
the West Indian planter and the British refiner, rcstod not on the solid 
basis of permanently improved jiroduction, but on the uncertain support of 
troublesome legislation. It might well be argued that theso conditions would 
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come to an end sooner or later. The longer the end was postponed, the 
worse was the present dislocation of industry and the more difficult the 
eventua.1 return to a settled state of things. No doubt those were not tiro 
only oonsiderations that in fact led Great Britain, the one great dumping 
ground, to serve notice that she would impose import duties equal to the 
bounties, unless these were stopped. Perhaps this decisive step would have 
been taken oven if it had appeared that the bounties were to continue as a 
permanent factor in the sugar trade. But it is in their probably temporary 
character that the sober economist finds justification for tho policy that 
led to thoir abolition. At all events there is tenable ground for arguing 
that Great Britain, in causing them to he stamiied out, acsted not only in 
the interests of the much abused consumers of sugar on the Continent, but 
in tho permanent interests of her own industrial organization.” 


XV. 

J he principles stated in this extract apply very clearly to the conditions 
of the Import trade in Iron and Steel into India during the past two years. 
The dumping due to depreciated exchanges which has led to such extra¬ 
ordinarily low prices of steel coming from Belgium and the continental markets 
cannot go on indefinitely. In Germany wheie the currency has fluctuated in 
the past 15 months from 350 marks to the £ to 25 million marks to the £. 
it is obvious that the producing and dumping country has reached a stage of 
economic disorganisation which cannot possibly continue wthout collapse. In 
Belgium, although the fluctuation has not approached this, there has still 
been a steady and continual depreciation of the currency and each fall has 
been followed by lower and yet lower prices for tho Indian export trade, 
This has naturally re-acted upon English comjictilion. Tho dumping whi(!!i 
has been proved in the case of English steel by the continuance of lower 
pidoes for export than for home consumption is also the result of tho same 
state of affairs and cannot continue indefinitely. This is conclusively proved 
by tho fact that during the last two or throe months on the cessation of the 
oompetition from the Continent owing to tho disorganization cause.d by the 
occupation of the llulir Valley, this difference in price between import and 
export prices censed altogether for two or three months and for that period 
tho prices w'ore tho same. Continental competition, however, is now re¬ 
asserting itself as a result of the further depreciation of the German and 
Belgian currency and at once tho English manufacturer has again commenced 
mooting such competition by selling for export at a price below the domestic 
price. As steel cannot he p.-oduced in England at the prices at which it is 
exported to this country (apart from other evidence this has been recently 
admitted by tbe Chairman of a largo English Company in public), it is plain 
that this dumping also cannot continue indefinitely ancl is intended deliberate¬ 
ly to meet the depreciation of the continental exchanges in foreign markets. 


XVI. 

Here, therefore, is exactly tho case given in Professor Taussig’s statement 
of the evils of dumping. It may bo expected that unless it is checked, such 
dumping will continue until India is nnahlo to carry on il.s jiormal industries. 
There will then he in this country the displacement of industry of which 
lie speaks with its inevitable difficulties for capital and labour, and the effect 
will be so disastrous as to far ontweigb any temporary advantage which the 
country can obtain by buying for a short time in the cheapest market. It 
is this temporary character of the dumping that gives valid ground for 
checking it, and, as wo have shown, it must, by its very nature, be temporary. 
But in using the word ‘ temporary,’ it must be remembered that, as ‘Marsbali 
has pointed out, no aoourato results can bo expected from the application of 
any econunuc principle unless a considerable period of time is taken into 
account. By ‘ temporary ’ here is meant five or ton or fifteen years as 
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opposed to a hnndied. It is the long view that must condition all economic 
theory. 'J’he same system of bounties exists in the shape of direct bounties 
for export, special reductions in freight, purcha.so of coal and coke, etc., in 
deirredatod marks from Germany, in Tlelgium and on the Continent generally 
for the export of iron and steel as the export bounties on sugar, to which 
Professor Taussig refers. Just as Great Britain in that case was the one 
great dumping ground for continent.'!] sugar, so is India the one groat 
dumping ground for stool in the world by reason of its largo demand, 
the cheap freight available owing to the fact that it is a large exporter of 
food grains, and tho fact that practically every other country in the world, 
including tlie solf-goveiming ones, has already erected a wall against such 
unfair competition. 


XVII. 

Direct bountje.s for export can be proved easily enough. But it is im- 
pos.sible to prove accurately the indirect concessions and advantages which 
we have indicated. 'I'hey are no evidence of superior natural advaiitages or 
of .superior manufacturing skill. The longer the end is postponed the worse 
will be the present dislocation of industry and the more difficult the eventual 
return to a settled state of things. Owing to tho difficulties of getting at 
tho facts it i.s imjiossible for India to do what Groat Britain did in the case 
of the. sugar boiiiitio,s and to put a stop to those conditions by imposing 
countervailing duties, but this country can .and should do this indirectly by 
raising the protective taiiff .against countries with depreciated exchanges, 
and if the suggestion for a duty of 33J per cent, is accepted, this could be 
r.aised to 50 per cent, in the case of such countries or a sliding scale imposed 
as in the case of Canada which would vary as tho exchange rose and fell from 
normal. Such ,a sliding scale might well be provided in all cases as exchange 
is an important factor in the problem 


XVIll. 

It has been shown that thero is strong primd facie ground for holding Summary, 
that the extraordinary development of the iron and steel industry in America 
during the last quarter of the last century was the direct result of the system 
of protection afforded. It would be easy to multiply such instances. Similar 
facts might bo proved for other industries in the United States. Maay 
similar examples can bo found in the economic history of other couutrios, 

Germany, Canada and Japan, and in fact there is no producing country in 
tho world with the, single exception of Kngland which has not sought to 
develop this national industry and succeeded in developing it by some form 
of pioteetion. England would probably have adoj^ted it were it not that bv 
rcii.sou of the advantage which it possessed in starting the indu.stry b-d'ore 
other countries it was already a Large exporting country before competition 
arose It has been shown that such protection afforded to a ymung industry 
is not opposed to the doctrine of free trade and is indeed adroeared by its 
principal adherents. Tl has also been shown that the position of the industry 
in India is peculiarly .siniil.av to that of the industry in America and Germany 
when p-roteotion was first adojjted by tho.se countries and that similar rcsulU, 
although not on .so large a Fcalo or in so short g, time, may be confidently 
expected to follow its adoption in this country'. It has also been shown that 
time must bo given for tlie effect of such measures and that the measures 
which have been advocated are far lower than those adopted by other coun¬ 
tries. In the first pamphlet the Indian Steel Industry as represented by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company has been de.alt with spcoifically, but tho argu¬ 
ments adduced here are appHeablo to all young industries in the country 
whoso development is e.conomieally sound and are put forward confidently in 
order to show that protection in this shape .md for this purpose is not opposed 
to the general doctrine of Free Trade and is indeed approved hj- it. 
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8u()Soqiient letter No. 

No. G-808/23, dated 21th/26tli July 1923, 

From—Messrs. Tata Sons, I/td., Agents, The Tata Iron & Steel Co., 
Ld., Navsari Buildings, Fort, Bombay, 

To—The Secretary, Tariff Board, Simla. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 32, dated 
Simla, the 17th instant. As desired therein, we are onelo.sing herewith the 
following statements; — 

(1) A list of the various kinds of steel and steel products which the Com¬ 
pany manufactures at present or expects to manufacture before the end of 
1925. 

(2) A statement showing year by year the outturn of pig iron and the 
various kinds of stool and steel products by the Company .since production 
began up to 31st March 1923. As desired, in this statement the total quan¬ 
tity of pig iron produced as w'ell as the quantity sold or disposed of i.s shown 
separately. The cliffejenoe between the two is the tonnage of pig iron used 
m) at o\ir Works for conversion into steel or in our own foundries. 

(3) A li.st of subsidiary industries already establisbod at Jamshedpur or 
likely to be established before the end of 1925. 

(4) With rofereuco to paragraph 4 of your letter, wo enclose herewith 
statojnents .as at 31st March 1923, .showing— 

(d) amounts received on account of share capital from time to time; 

(b) lunounts received on account of Debenture Loan and loans secured 

by Debentures from time to time: and 

(c) interest paid on Debentures and loans secured by Debentures from 

time to time. 

As regards dividends on shares, nur 50,000 First Preference Shares of 
the face value of P.s. 150 each carry a Cxed^ouhiulativo dividend of (5 per 
cent., absorbing Rs. 4,50,000 per annum and our 700,000 Second Preference 
Shares of the face value of Bs. 100 each carry a fixed cumulative dividend of 7j 
per cent., absorbing Rs. 52,50,000 per annum, may add that in order to 
complete the Extensions wo shall have to make a further issue of Debentures 
and our total i.ssue of Debentures will be £4,000,000 or Rs. 6 crores. Our 
Debenture Loan carries intore.st at the rate of 7 per cent, per annum, hut 
calculating at, say, 3 per cent, per annum in order to take i.'are of discount 
at which the Debeiilures aro issued, this gives a fixed annual charge of 
Rs. 48 lacs. We may also add that there will be another additional annual 
fixed ch;vrgc ou account of intere.st on the pnblic loans and depo.sits and cash 
credit account from the Imperial Bank of India which jirovide the workin.g 
capital of the Company. This interest will amount to about Rs. 14,25,000 
per annum, if we take loan.s amounting to, say, Rs. 60 lacs and draw from 
the cash credit account, say, Rs. 100 lacs. These figures arc based on our 
experience of our la.sl fiscal year (1922-23). 

(6) We have already sent you two sets of our annual reports issued to 
shareholders for five years ooitunoncing from 30th June 1918 to 31st March 
1922 in complianc,e with your telegram of the 16th instant. As desired in 
your present letter, we are sending you a complete file of annual reports 
issued to shareholders from the very commencement. As we have no spare 
copie,s of reports from 1907 to 1913, wc shall be mucli obliged if you would 
kindly return this file- to us when done with. 

(6) A list of the firms in India using steel for manufacturing purposes to 
whom the Company sold steel in 1922-23. This list is not exhaustive, but 
mentions only our large customer.s who use the steel themselves. Customers 
who trade in our steel as middlcincK are not mentioned. 
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STATKMENT (a). 

A list of the various kinds of steel and steel products which the Company 
manufactures at present or expects to manufacture before the end 
of 1<M5. 

(a) Kinds of steel. 

The Steel manufaetured by the Company at present is by the Basic Open 
Hearth process. 

(6) Steel products being manufactured now. 


Halls with 

corresponding. 

JoidU. 

Chsimels. 

Fish plates. 

30 lb. P. F. 

4"xli" 

lj"xli" 

35 lb. F. F. 

5" X 3" 

li’xli" 

40 lb. F. F. 

6" X 3" 

2"xli" 

41i lb. F. F. 

7"x4'' 

3"xli" 

50 lb. F. F. 

8" X 4" 

4"x2" 

60 lb. F. F. 

9" X 1" 

6" x 3" 

75 Ib. F. F. 

10'' X 6" 

7" X 3" 

86 lb. F. F. 

12" X 5" 

8" X 3i" 

88i lb. B. H. 

12" X 6" 

9" X 4" 

90 lb. B. n. 

15’ X 5" 

10" X 4" 

90 lb. F. F. 

15" X G" 

12" X 4" 

14 lb., 18 lb. and 24 lb. (light rails with Fish plates). 

Equal angles. 

Unequal angles. 

Hounds. 

li"xU" 

li"xl" 

i" to 6" diameter, 

1}"X 1}" 

2" xli" 


2" X 2" 

2i" X 3" 


2i» X 2J" 

3" x2" 


2i" X 2\li 

5" x3" 


.3" x3" 

6" X 4" 


3i" X 3i" 

4" x4" 

5" x6" 

6" x6" 

Flats, 

Squares. 

Tees. 

1" to 6" and 8" 

y to 31'' 

2 X 2 X 


2i" X 2i" X i" 

Octagons. 

I" to li" 

A copy of our catalogue giving full particulars as regards the different 
sections of rails and structural steel is attached. 

When the Greater Extensions are completed the output of rails and 
structural steel will bo very much increased. 

(c) We expect to manufacture the following materials before the end of 
1935 in addition to the materials which are already being manufactured by 
our Works. Our present estimate is as follows : — 

Steel Sheets.—36,000 tons. Width up to 38" and any gauge from 
No. 10 to No. 32. 

Steel Plates.—48,000 tons. J" to li" thick. 

Steel Sleepers.—2,800 tons. 

VOL. I. 


E 
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(d) When our Greater Extensions are completed, i.e., within one year 
from date, we shall manufacture the following varieties of products: — 


Bails. 

30 lb. to 90 lb. Plat Bottom. 

100 lbs. Bull-head. 


Beam?. 

Structural. 

Channels. 

Anglea, 

34" X 74" 

20" X 74" 

16" X 4" 

S" X 8" 

15" X 5" 


l"xi" to 3' 

15" X 6" 




Flats. 

Kouud.-4. 

Sijiiarcs. 

12* X14" 

3", 4", 5", 6" and 

3", 4", 5", 6" and 

J"x4* to 

4" to 2" 

i" to 2" 

44 ' xi" & 

thicker. 


Hods. 

i" 


Plates. 

i" to li" thick. Various width.s to 84" and various lengths up to 
30 font, length and width depending upon the thickness. 

Sheets, 

Widiih np to 33" and any guage from No. 10 (4") to No. -Ti (yJu"). ^, 
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STATEMENT (c). 

A list of subsidiary industries already established at Jamshedpur or likely to be established before the end of 1925. 
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StATEMENl’ ((i). 

A slafetfteni showing amount received on account of share Capital from lime to time as at 3Ist March 19^3. 
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STATEMENT (e). 


A statement showing amounts received on account of Debenture loan and loans secured 
by Debentures from time to time as at 31st March 1923. 


January 1 


D^ntureloan. 



Date. 

Amount. 

September 30 

1911 

Rs. 

12,50,000 

October 31 

. , . ♦ 

12,50,000 

November 30 

. 

12,-50,000 

January 3 

1912 

12,50,000 

December 19 

. 

10,00,000 

April 1 . 

1916 

5,50,000 

April 8 

* • • • 

10,50.000 

November 25 

• t « • 

■ 

25,00,000 

September 1 

1917 

25,00,000 

May 1 

1918 

25,00,000 

January 2 

1919 

25,00,000 

September 4 

. 

10,00,000 

October 14 

. 

14,00,000 

August 31 

1922 

2,00,00,000 

3,10,00,000 


Remarks. 


the old Deben¬ 
ture Loan o£ 
Rs. 2,00,00,000- 
is jjaid oli. 


15,00,000 

3,25,00,000 
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Loans Secured by Debentures. 


Date. 

1 

Amount. 

Kemarks. 

1922 

September 6 

j 

• • 1 

Es. 

90,00,000 


1923 

January 31 

. 

25,00,000 




1,15,00,000 



STATEMENT (/). 

A statement shoiviwj Interest paid on Debentures and loans seeured by Debentures 
from time to time as at 31st March 1923. 


Interest on Debenture Loan. 


Year, 

Amount. 



Es. A. P. 


1911-1912 .... 

1,71,874 15 9 


1912-1913 .... 

3,04,270 13 4 


1913-1911 . , . . 

3,30,000 0 0 


1914-1915 .... 

3,30,000 0 0 


1915-1916 .... 

3,50,852 14 0 


1916-1917 .... 

4,30,660 2 9 


1917-1918 .... 

7,18,000 0 0 


1918-1919 .... 

6,87,575 5 5 

for nine months. 

1919-1920 .... 

10,91,561 10 3 


1920-1921 .... 

11,62,000 0 0 


1921-1922 .... 

11,62,000 0 0 



67,38,795 13 6 


1922-1923 .... 

19,74,191 1 5 



Interest on Loans secured by Debentures. 



Es. A. P. 


1922-1923 .... 

3,42,499 0 0 
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STATEMENT (p). 

Lii:i of the firms in India using steel for manufacturing purposes to whom 
the company sold steel in 1922-1923. 


Messrs. Burn & Co., Calcutta. 

„ Martin & Co., Calcutta. 

„ Richardson & Cruddas, Bombay. 

„ John King & Co., Calcutta. 

„ Jessop & Co., Calcutta. 

„ Agricultural Implements Co., Jamshedpur. 

„ Tinplate Co. of India, Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

„ Bird & Co., Calcutta. 

„ Armstrong & Main, Calcutta. 

„ Balmer Lawrie & Co., Calcutta. 

Mr. J. C. Bannerji, Managing Agents, Bengal Bridge & Bolt Co- 
Calcutta. 

Superintendent, Patna Iron Foundry, Patna. 
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Subsequent letter No. (2). 

No. G.-1273/23, dated the 5th November 1923. 

From—Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents, Tlie Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., Bombay, 

To—The Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

We are in receipt of your letter No. 427 of the 16th October 1923 and 
as desired by you, we. give the following information: — 

In reply to the second paragraph of your letter, the amount arrived at 
by multiplying the cost per ton by the tonnage of pig iron for sale and 
iinishod .steel does not tally with the expenses of operation shown in the 
Profit and Loss Account, l>ecause in the Profit and Loss Account, the value 
of stock at the begiujiing of the year is included in the expenses for Opera¬ 
tion Departments and also the operation expenses of collieries. In the 
Cost Sheets for pig iron the coke u.sed per ton of pig iron is calculated at 
the net coke cost arrived at after deducting the profit made from the sale 
of the bye-products and also second class rails arc credited in the Rail Mill 
cost, thereby reducing the cost. If these factors are taken into account 
the cost figures will be found to be practically equal to the Profit and Loss 
Accounts. In the year 1921-22 tw'o Profit and Loss Accounts were prepared, 
one for three months ending 30th June 1921 and the second for nine months 
■eudiug 31st March 1922. In the two accounts the value of stocks on 1st 
April 1921 and 1st July 1921 is shown in the Operation Expense.s, We give 
•below the figures (based on Cost Sheets) which practically tally with the 
Profit and Loss Account: — 

Figures according to Cost Sheet) for 1921-S2, 

Ton.s. Value lls. 

Pig available for sale . 107,270 Works Costs Rs. 34,47 36,97,596 
28" Mill products . . 96,273 Works Costs Rs. 116.00 111,67,466 
Bar Mill prcduct.s . 29,598 Works Costs Rs. 135.50 40,10,383 


Sale value of bye-products ...... 

Second class rails (credited in the 28'' Mill cost thereby 
reducing the cost of rails) ...... 

203,49,669 


Profit and Loss Account figures for 19S1-3S. 

Rs, 

Expen.ses on production of pig, steel products, bye- 
products materials, coal, etc., for three months end¬ 
ing 30th June 1921 including value of stock on 1st 

April 1921 . 116,33,228 

Expenses on production of pig, steel products, hye- 
produets materials, coal, etc., for nine months ending 
31st March 1922 including value of stork on 1st July 
1921 . 223,84,663 


188,75,445 

5,18,317 

9,55,907 


340,17,791 
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Less— 


V'alue of stocks of pig, steel products, etc., on 
1st April 1921 and operation cost of collieries 
for three months and stock of coal on 1st 
April 1921 ....... 

Value of stock of pig and steel products on 
1st July 1921 and operation cost of collieries 
for nine months and stock of coal on 1st 
July 1921. 


Rs. 


63,29,466 


69,25,766 


Rs. 


132,55,222 

207,62,569 


A statement for the year 1919-20 worked on the above basis is also 
attached. 

As regards the third paragraph of your letter under reference, we beg 
to inform you that the statoiucnt mentioned therein was supplied on the 27th 
August 1923; in this conTio<!tion yo<i enquired on the 28th Augu.st as to the 
details of the proceeds realised by sale of pig, bye-produets, et(^. We referred 
the matter, in your presence, to the Chief Accountant who had already 
forwarded a revised statement. For your ready reference we enclose copy 
of the same. 

An regards 4th, 6th and 6th paragraphs of your letter under reference, 
the information will bo supplied in due course. 


KTATEMKNT (a). 

Siatenicnt showing exjicnses on prodttciion of Pig, Steel Frodiicts, Bye- 


products materials, etc., for the year t919-S0. 

Expenses according to Cost Sheets for 1010-20 — 

VVorks costs. Value lis.- 

Pig available for sale . 73,448 tons at Us. 27.04 = 19.86,063 

Big Mill materials . . 87,966 tons at Us. 93-14.49 = 82,62,252 

Bar Mill materials , . 34,242 tons at Us. 102-4.27 = 35,01,836' 

137,60,151 

Second class rails ((u'cdit was given in the 28" Mill, thereby 
reducing the cost of rails) ...... 2,38,754 

Kale value of bye-products ....... 7,16,914 


147,07,819 

Expenses of operation according to Profit and Loss Account — 

Us. 

Expenses on production of pig, steel products, bye- 
products materials, etc., including value of stock 
on 1st April 1919 ........ 192,90.516 

Less value of stock on 1st April 1919 ..... 30,31,014 


162,69,502 

Us. 

Less Drag Ovens ...... 2,00,000 

Strike expense. 5,82,456 

Provident Fund ...... 1,00,000 

- 8,82,456 


153,77,046 
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This amount practically tallies with that arrived at on the basis of Cost 
Sheet. 


STATEMENT (6). 


Sale- proceeds of Fig Iron and Bye-products for 1931-22 and average price 

per ton. 

Average price 
per ton. 

Pig Iron . . . Tons 96,159-8 Ks. 96,95,629 Rs. 100.829 

Coal Tar . . . Tons 3,087-10 Rs. 1,68,045 Rs. 64.427 

Sulphate of Ammonia . Tons 2,374-3 Rs. 3,84,589 Rs. 161.990 

Scrap .... Tons 1,807-15 Rs. 1,27,289 Rs. 70.413 


Rs. 103,75,652 


Subsequent letter No. (3). 

No. ll. 1275, dated 5th November 1923. 

r'rom--Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., 

To—The Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta, 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 396, dated 
the 10th October 1923, stating that it has been represented to the Tariff 
Board that the policy adopted by this Company of planning the Greater 
Extensions during the war and carrying out the construction during the 
period immediately after the war was .shortsighted and has led to a great 
and unnecessary increase in the capital expenditure. 

2. If the policy of embarking on these Extensions was shortsighted, we 
think wo oaij satisfy the Tariff Board that that shortsightedne.ss was shared 
both by the Government of India and by the Imperial Government. We do 
not, however, ourselves consider that the policy was shortsighted, nor do we 
consider that the tottil cost of the platit, when comi>lcted, will be in any way 
extravagant, having due regard to the increase in prices which has followed 
on the war. Taking the weighted output of our saleable products for which 
calculation wo reckon two tons of pig iron as equivalent to one ton of steel, 
the total saleable tonnage will be about 441,070 tons. The total block capital 
and working capital employed in 191.5-16 was Rs. 3,69,00,000 or Rs. 313 per 
ton of saleable iiroduct. The total block capital and working capital, when 
the Extensions are completed, will be Rs. 21 crores for block capital and Rs. 6 
crores for working c'apital, or Rs. 26 crores altogether. Deducting Rs. 4‘88 
crores for reserve and depreciation, the total figure is Rs. 21'12 crores or 
Rs. 479 per ton of saleable products. A statement is attached showing this 
(Statement A). The comj)arison is ns 100 to 153 per ton of saleable product, 
and this percentage is considerably under the present index figure showing 
the increase in prices for machinery and electrical equipment of this nature 
which we believe to be 160. 

3. We attach to this letter a full statement. Statement B, of the circum¬ 
stances in which the scheme of the Greater Extensions was worked out and 
finally put through together with copies and extracts from the relevant 
documents. We summarise this briefly. It will be seen that between the 
years 1915 and 1917 the Steel Company repeatedly placed this scheme for 
extension before the Government of India and the Military Authorities in 
England and that owing to their advice and suggestion certain changes were 
made in the proposed scheme. During this period Government encouraged 
the scheme though it did not actually assist it. Under the pressure of War 
conditions, however, their altitude was changed and in 1917 representatives 
of the Company were specially summoned to Delhi to discuss the method 
of increasing the supplies of steel available for Military requirements. Wo 
may refer to the record of the discu-ssion. Marked C, between Mr. Tutwiler, 
the Military Department, Commerce and Industry Department, and the 
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Railway Board, when we were asked what was the quickest method by which 
we could increase our steel production and w-ero offered all possible assistance 
in doin^ this. Subscriptions to the capital necessary were invited in Decem¬ 
ber 1918. Under the regulations then existing, this could not have been 
done without the consent, Marked E, of Government and Government would 
not have agreed to the raising of the capital if they had not considered this 
a matter of national importance. The application, marked D, was made at 
the crisis of the war and the main ground on which permi-ssion was asked 
for was the expected increase in the demand for steel from Government. 
That the extensions were regarded as an urgent war measure and of national 
purpose would he proved by the cables, Cables P, passed between the British 
Government and the Foreign Office in June 1917, in which the British 
Government asked the assistance of the United States Government in for¬ 
warding the plant, the employment of which they stated meant much needed 
increase in steel production for national purposes. We may further refer 
to the President of the Munition Board’s interview with the Steel Company 
in September 1917. As a result of this the Company undertook to do all 
in their power to expedite the construction of the Steel Plate Mill, Duplex 
Open Hearth Tilting Furnac-e and all connected subsidiary work. Govern¬ 
ment on their part, without agreeing to give any direct financial assistance, 
undertook to give facilities in obtaining and importing machinery and the 
necessary skilled labour, to guarantee a market for 10,01X1 tons of plates per 
annum and to make available for the Steel Works as much steel and wrought 
iron scrap as could be secured in order to increase the output of steel for 
w'ar requirements. Finally, in August 1918 the Government of India (Indian 
Munitions Board) requested the English Government to release the material 
for the plant which was held up in America as an urgent war measure. 
Cable C. 

4. Wo trust that this will satisfy the Tariff Board that the scheme of 
Extensions as outlined by the Steel Company was regarded ns a matter of 
national importance and of groat war urgency not only by the Government 
of India l)iit also by the Imperial Government iind that but for their direct 
assistance by the grant of priority and permission for the raising of the fresh 
capital, the scheme could not have been carried through and orders for 
machinery could not have been placed by tho Steel Company. 


STATEMENT (a). 

'Statement showimj Block, Workimj Oapilal, Funds for the years 1915-16 and 
after Greater Bxtensions (1925-26). 




191.5-1910. 

Cost per 
ton of 
w'eighted 
output. 

After Greater 
Extensions. 
1925-1926 

Cost per 
ton of 
weighted 
output. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Block 

. 

2,73,43,764 

232 

21,00,00,000 

470 

Working Capital 


1,25,67,822 

107 

5,00,(H),000 

113 


Total 

3,99,01,586 

339 

26,00,00.000 

589 

Xess Funds 


29,97,753 

26 

4,88,08,000 

no 


Total 

3,69,03,833 

313 

21,11,92,000 

479 

Weighted output 

. . Tons 

117,685 


441,070 

•• 
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STATEMENT (b). 

27th October 1923. 

THE TATA IRON ANT) STEER COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Gueateu Extensions. 

In February 1915, Mr. Porin first suggested increasing the capacity of the 
existing furnace by the addition of blowing power. Later in the same year 
he suggested having additional Open Hearth or Duplex tilting and a third 
Blast Furnace for pig required in the additional steel furnaces. He was 
sanguine about the raw materials, taking into consideration the new deposits 
applied for by the Company, and the water supply, but recommended buying 
substantial interests in some large collieries if an additional Blast Furnace 
was put up. Lengthy correspondence ensued on tlii.s subject and in October 
1915 Mr. Padshah (London) went over to America to consider, among others, 
the question of finance. Mr. Padshah considered the trouble was the finding 
of capital expenditure and working capital. 

2. In July 1915, Sir M'illiain Clark, Member, Government of India, Com¬ 
merce and Iiidnstry Department, who was on a visit to Bombay, wrote to 
Mr. Padshah exiircssing his desire to see him with a view to discus.sing the 
question of the supply of munitions. Mr. A. J. Bilimoria saw Sir 'Wili.am 
Clark on the 2nd July. The object of Sir William’s enquiry was to find 
out if Government needed Iron Compan.v’s help, could they purchase from 
the Works iron and .steel required for the manufacture of muuition.s. Sir 
William made .special enquiries relating to the Company's Coke Ovens and 
whether they would prodiute benzol as a bye-product. He was informed that 
the Bye-Prodticts Coke Ovens svere then under construction .and had not 
been completed. 

3. Mr. Padshah w'as in New York iji 1915. In November 1915 he advised 
that Mr. Perin had given a comprehensive scheme, including Sheet and 
Plato Mills, Wagon Factory, Steel Sleeper, BciikoI Plant, increased steel 
capacity by converting stationary furnaces under eontomplatiou to Duplex 
furnaces. Pig casting machines, etc. 

4. On llth November 1915 the Iron Company's Board discussed tlifv 
quc.stioii of Benzol, Pig casting machine, additional steel furnaces, Sheet and 
Plate Mills, Wagon Factory, Steel Sleeper Plant, and increase cf pig iron 
capacity. At the next Board meetings on the 17th and 25th November and 
2nd December the subject was further discussed. It was decided not to take 
over the Benzol Plant offered to us and further enquiries as to the available 
pig iron for sale in the country w'ere to be made. The subject was again 
discussed at the next Board meeting on the 9th December, when certain 
additional sums were sanctioned for converting the two Open Hearth furnaces 
into one Tilting Furnace and duplexing the existing Open Hearth furnaces 
to ensure an output of 18,000 tons. 

5. On the 30tli November 1915, Mr. Padshah and Mr. Treble had an inter¬ 
view with Mr. Austin Chamberlain, the Secretary of State for India. The 
object of tlio interview was to explain per.soually the proposition contained 
in the Memorandum submitteci to the Secretary of (State through Sir Lionel 
Abrahams, to extend the jiroduetion of the Steel Work,s at Jamshedpur in 
such a way as to meet the requirements of the British Empire East of the 
Suez in the matter of armaments. The resources of the Steel Compan.y 
would be developed as to give 3,000 tons of shell steel a day and to roll the 
steel into shell bars. It was pointed out that in making the proposition 
it w as not intended to setmro for either the Company or for the Firm of the 
Agents any extraordinary profit but that in view of the fact that extensions 
had been sanctioned by the Bo'ard which would bring up the daily capacity 
of the Works from 350 tons to anything between 600 and 800 tons, it was 
considered expedient to offer the services of the Company for the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent armament reserve for the British Empire East of the 
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Suez. If such a plan recommended itself to the British Government, arrange¬ 
ment could bo made, while extending the Plant as sanctioned by the Board, 
to increase that extension up to a maximum of 3,000 tons per day, 
Mr. Chamberlain di.s(;usscd the question from the point of view of the possible 
leqiiiroments of armaments and the method of finance of establishing what 
would amount to practically an Arsenal in India. As to the cjuestioii of 
finance, Mr. Chamberlain was of opinion that it would be a great departure 
for Ooverriment to guarantee the interest on an indnstrial concern. The 
guarantee of Railway interest for economical purposes was one thing and 
the guarantee of interest on an indnstrial com-ern for warlike purposes was 
another. So far as the argument that the Government l!a<l advanced the 
manufacturers of munitions capital .sums of money was concerned, that 
argument had great merits if such adv.ances would produce munitions for 
use in the present war, but to apply the argument for further war.s was a 
matter which called for most serious cousicleriition. Mobile not condemning 
the proi)o.sition in its entirety and while d(;clining to further the proposition 
ill any way officially, he thought that conversation might be jnirsiied with 
the Government of fndia, wlio in tlieir .judgment might forward the selieine 
for consideration through the proper channels to the proper quarter,s. 

G. In .lanuary 1916, while at Sakchi, the Board discii,s.sed the whole 
scheme of Extension.s. The decision to construct two additional sfcUioiiary 
steel furnaces of the same typo as the existing one but of 60-toii capacity, 
was to proceed without delay. 

7. Regarding the fuller scheme of extensions the Board wanted an ex¬ 
haustive report and thought it ’.vould be better to have such extensions as a. 
separate second Unit of the AVorks. 

8. All through on .several occasioiLS the Board discussed the question. 
Mr. R. I), Tata in a meinoratidum, dated the 3rd April 19.10, explained wliy 
.after a clo,scr .study ho had changed his views and whole-heartedly supported 
the scheme of Greater Extensions. Japan was seriously sotting to work to 
increase its iron and steel production; the area of Japan was less than ,',,ih 
of British India; the population of Japan was about -(tth of British Tiidia 
and yet the production of steel was 300,000 tons per aniiuni or twitie that 
of the Iron Company. The Japanese Government proposed to extend it to 
600,000 tons and in addition there W’cro other private TVorks. All this 
shoivs hovv nnrefully and thoroughly the iiropo.sal.s wore invastigatod. The 
results expected m.sy not have been obtained but there was nothing short¬ 
sighted or iMsh about the way in which the decision was arrived at. 

9. In Afay 1916, Mr. Periu submitted his full report and estimate.s on 
the scbeuie of Greater Extensions. The si^heme was to increase the tonnage 
from IG per cent, to approximately 30 per cent, of India’s stoel cunsuir.ption 
and to ,so diversify the product a.s to outer .several bra.U(;he,s of the market 
in which there w'as a constant demand but which the Company had been 
unable, through lack of plant, to sujiply. The greatly stimulated output 
per man of the countries which are Iron Company’s competitors necessitated 
the bringing up of the Riant to a greater oconom.v of olioration and generally 
increased efficiency. When the war was over, severe competition would arise 
from a number of quarters. 

Mr. Rcriii recominended the securiii.g of necessary iiiachiiio tools to 
e.arry out all the struetural work at Sakchi and to build and machine all 
castings both steel and iron required for the different mills. These tools 
would form a jmrt of the plant when construction work was fini.shed and 
would enable the Company to enter the market for finished iron and steel 
castings of practically the largest dimensions which the Orient was likely to 
require for some time. Each step, Mr. Rerin recommended, had been studied 
with a view to make the plant more .self-contained ami at the same time 
i-o enable the Cornpan.v to perform a public service in nltimatelv giving India 
cheaper iron and steel than could possibly be obtained from foreign sources. 
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The making of sheets and plates would enable the Company .to attract 
to Sakchi other industries which would be cousumers of the Company’s 
products. 

10, Mr. Perin arrived in Bombay on the 26th of July 1916. The next 
day the whole scheme was explained by him to the Board including the 
discussions with the Military Authorities regarding their requirements of 
steel. Even if the war were over shortly it would take more than two 
years for normal conditions to return. 

11. Early in September 1916 the whole scheme was placed before the 
Government of India, Commerce and Industry Department, as well as the 
Railway Board, not with the object to invite any contribution from Gov¬ 
ernment but to bespeak their siipport and encouragement. It was ex¬ 
plained that the Steel Cinupany mu.st bring down its costs, first by 
economising labour and ensuring automatic accuracies, and secondly by 
reduction of overhead charges necessitated by the engagement of the liighcst 
skilled labour, lncrea.se in the scale of production would bring about the 
desired reduction of costs through both these factors. The Stco.1 Company 
will increase production and diversify its products—it will make sheets and 
plates and wire. If sul)sidiaries would not come in to take up the increased 
product, the Stool Company would have to itself go into the manufacture' of 
more finished goods. Sir Robert Gillaii, Chairman of the Railways Board, 
wont out of hi.s way to express his pleasure at the enlightened policy of the 
Steel Company sharing its responsibilities for production with all uewoomerH 
(.\ssocialed Comptmies) and expressed his determination to help to the best 
of his power the Steel Company which he recognised was doing very great 
work for India, d'lio attitude of ■ (Toveriiment towards the Steel Company 
'at that time is well shown bj' the following extract from Mr. Padshah’s 
record of the interview: — 

“ Mr. Anderson said that the present position of the settlement of 
priec.s as between the. Railway Board and the Steel Company wa.s 
not satisfactory. He himself came in for criticis.m for trying to 
scjueeze the Steel Company, I took the liberty of assuring him 
that the Steel Company arc quite content with the prices which 
the Railway Board pay. It is true that within the two years 
the Railway Board lias saved the British and Indian Governments 
abovit Rs. 100 laklis as again.st^ what the tw'o Govermnents would 
have had to pay if the Steel Company had not been in existence, 
supposing that witliout the Steel Company they' would have 
obtained the l.OO.OOO tons of stool wliic.h Government arc going to 
got from the Steel Company before the war is through. 
Mr. Anderson acknowledged this. He said that the Railway 
Board are going to make a special mention of it in their report 
to the Secretary of State; but he wishes a counter acknowledg¬ 
ment from the Steel Company that this reduction of its [)rofits is 
just in view of the services rendered by Government in fostering 
the Steel Company. I at once explained that there had been 
not the least discontent either in the Steel Company’s Directors 
or the shareholders. They recognize the reduction of profits and 
they recognize the duty of the Steel Company to show by a 
spontaneous submission to this reduction their high sense of Gov¬ 
ernment help in bringing the Steel Company into existence. The 
Steel Company is more than content with the reduction, if the 
reduction be acknowledged, and kept on record by the Railway 
Board. When lean times come, this acknowledgment would be 
a help to the Steel Company.” 

12. On the 27th September 1916 a scheme, as a result of enquiries all over 
India of the requirements of the country modifying or enlarging Mr. Porin’s 
report of May 1916, was laid before the Board and as a result of the discus¬ 
sion the Board sanctioned the fourth Blast Furnace. This brought up the 
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cost of the Extensions to Its. 480 lakhs plus Its. 250 laklis for working, 
expenses. 

13. In October 1916 there was D. 0. correspondence with Mr. Low of the 
Commerce and Industry Department of the Government of India regarding 
Mr. Peril! seeing the India Office officials on his return to London. Mr. 
Perin mot the officials in London and explained the scheme. He advised' 
“ tiiat the suggestions the British Government had made in regard to the 
materials to he made have caused a change in the design of our Sheet, 
Bar, Billet and Sleeper Plate Mill from four 21" Mill to six 24". This change 
necessitated two independent drives instead of one large motor. The sum 
total of expenditure is much greater hut the efficiency in the case of 
Government requirements is greater.” 

14. In November 1910 a Circular was issued to the shareholders of the 
Iron C.ompany recommending the increase of .capital for the extensions. 
The scheme was passed on the 12th of December 1916 and confirmed on the 
1st January 1917. 

15. On the 13th of .Tanuary 1917 the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Commerce and Industrjq Delhi, telegraphed to Tata 
Sons as follows; — 

“ Government wish to consult Padshah or responsible representative of 
firm regarding increased output of steel and measures possible 
for rendering larger supply immediately available for military 
requirements. Could he arrange to visit Delhi some day next 
week? ” 

In response to this invitation Mr. Padshah and Mr. Tutwiler proceeded to 
Delhi and discussed the matter with the Government of India. The officials of 
Government encouraged and gave the fullest support to the extensions. A 
record of the discussions is attached herewith.* 

16. By April 1917 orders had been placed for Coke Ovens Blast Furnace, 
a large amount of machine tools, boiler plant, crane equipment and Turbo 
Blowers. 

17. In May 1917 Mr. Perin proposed going over to London to consult 
Mr. Padshah and secure through him a reque.st from the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment that the United States of America Government should give preference 
to Iron Company’s orders for stool i)Iates amounting to 3.900 tons. He had 
made a case at AVashington before the Speretary of Commerce and the 
Shipping Board which required the support of the British Government. 

18. Between May .and .lime of 1917 there was again D. O. corro.spondence 
with Sir Thomas Holland about the assurance of the Bihar and Orissa 
Government as to the adequacy of the water supply and Sir Thomas 
Holland intimated that Government had offered to help forward the zinc 
smelting project and had telegraphed terms to the Socretary of State. 

19. In .lune 1917 the Foreign Office sent the following cable marked F to 
the United vStates Governinciit; — 

“ Tata Steel Works India Extension materials amounting to 15,000 tons 
will be offered in approximately equal amounts during course of 
next 12 months. British Government request your assistance for¬ 
warding this materi.al, employniont of which means much needed 
increased steel produclion national purpose." 

The Foreign Office further instructed Ills Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Washington to ask the United States Government to facilitate the shipment 
to India of material and machinery for the Greater Extensions. Had the 
war continued and had our plant boon given up to its final completion the 
priority which Government then pressed both upon ns and upon the manu¬ 
facturers, much of the expenses would have been saved. This was impossible 
because with the conclusion of the war, control was removed and our 
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plant was delayed and the expenditure on it increased owing to the high 
prices that resulted from the boom following the war. 

20. On the 13th of June 1917 Mr. Perin had an interview in London with 
the Members of the Ministry of Munitions and obtained their assurance or 
support to obtain priority for shipment and other privileges in connection 
with materials being purchased in America. They also promised assistance 
in the matter of the delivery of maichine tools ordered in England. 

21. On the 16th August 1917 Iron Company’s Board gave sanction for 
the foundations of the Merchant Mill, the Sheet Mill and the Plate Mill. 

22. In September 1917 when Sir Thomas Holland, Director of the Indian 
Munitions Board, was in Bombay, he discussed the subject of the supply 
of steel by the Iron Company to the Government with the Agents and was 
present at a mooting of the Board of Directors of the Iron Company on the 
13th September 1917. Sir Thomas pointed out that the entire output of 
steel at Jamshedpur was required by Government for rails and accessories 
for military and strategic purposes and no part of the steel output could be 
diverted to the proposed Plate Mill to be rolled into Plates, which would have 
the effect of reducing the output of rails and the accessories. Sir Thomas 
therefore pointed out that unless side by aide with the installation of a 
Plato Mill, an Open Hearth Eurnace was also installed to provide steel for 
the Plate Mill, it would be of no advantage to Government. The Directors 
thereupon oxfirossed their readiness to instal the Duplex Open Hearth 
tilting furnaice also as an urgent war measure. In that case Government 
and the Steel Company should share half and half such extra costs over 
the estimates of May 1916 which may be incurred on account of obtaining 
the material during war time. Sir Thomas Holland desired the proposal 
to be officially submitted to Government (letter marked H), This was done by 
letter No. G.-2102 of the 14th September 1917. Please see cables of 5th and 
10th September 1917 from Tata Limited, London (Cables marked I^ 

Ultimately it was arranged that the Company should put up the Plate 
Mill without any contribution from Government—the Government to 
facilitate obtaining and importing machinery and men and guaranteeing 
taking 10,000 tons plates at Calcutta price c.i.f. for a period of 10 years. 
The Munitions Board had also agreed to recommend Government issuing 
urgent war measure priority for all plant and material from England or 
America for the full extensions. On those assurances, the Engineers were 
authorised to place orders immediately. This arrangement was confirmed 
by the Government of India, letter No. G.-3 (marked J) of the 11th January 
1918 (copy attached). 

23. At a Board meeting on the 7th November 1917 Mr. Perin proposed 
to convert the pot sleeper foundry into a general foundry, where all castings 
including steel castings, could bo made. 

24. Great difficulties wore experienced with the shipments of material— 
first, by the loss of steamers through enemy action and secondly, by the 
commandeering of tools in England and even in Canada for gun turning 
and other munition work. Altogether 19 shipments, valuing about 10 lakhs 
of rupees were lost, through enemy action. Tbo loss was a severe set-back, 
as they included machine tools, electric material, generators, locomotives, 
silica and magnesite bricks. At times an engine and generator were ready 
but the plant useless as the transformer had been commandeered or lost by 
enemy action. 

25. Batelle Furnace .—In spite of those delays the Batclle Furnace was 
purchased complete in America, dismantled and shipped on the 21st of 
January 1918 and erected at Jamshedpur and commenced production on 
the 27th August 1919. 

26. In February 1918 the Government of India made a special effort and 
released the 6000 K. W. Turbo Generator [see copy of letter No. G.-3 
(marked K) of 13th February 1918 attached]. 

VOL. I. V 
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Some idea may be had of the efforts made to seeure freight from a 
persual of Mr. S. M. Marshall’s letter (marked L) of the ISth May 1918 to 
Mr. Peril! (copy attached). 

Letter dated Slst August 1918 from Sir Thomas Holland to Sir Thomas 
Holdorncss, Under Secretary to the Secretary of State (marked M, copy 
attached), shows clearly that the proposed extensions were “ regarded without 
hesitation as war measures ” specially the Plate Mill. Also telegram 
No. G.-3 of the 21st August 1918 from His Excellency the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State for India rccomirionding the grant of priority for 
shipments. 

In September 1918 the Indian Munitions Hoard (P. 2551-CO of 7th 
September 1918) communicated the following information: — 

" United States Priority Committee have granted same priority rating 
for Tata Iron Company Plate Mill requirements as allowed to 
Steel Companies in United States working on United States 
Government contracts. Marshall, New York, is ascertaining from 
Manufacturers if this rating will enable him to give desired 
deliveries. If satisfactory deliveries not obtained. United States 
Committee will be requested to grant increased rating. Attention 
American War Industries Board drawn to fact that output will 
bo taken by Government of India for urgent war work.” 

27. In October 1918 was placed before the sharcholdors the scheme for 
further finance by the issuing of 7 crores of capital when the arrangements 
with the Subsidiary Companies, the increase in estimates owing to war 
condition, the output practically taken up by the Government and Railways, 
etc., were all explained. 

28. In November 1918 the Armistice was signed and the war was practi¬ 
cally over. It was however not possible to cancel any of the orders placed 
for plant and machinery. Owing however to the dislocation of business 
in all places, none of the manufarturers kept to the deliveries that had been 
quoted. All Government control over shipping was withdrawn and the prio¬ 
rities that had been promised by Government wero not maintained. Thus 
the completion of the Greater Extensions, which otherwise might have 
finished in 1920, will bo completed by 1924. 


STATEMENT (c). 

Delhi, 3 p.M., dated 19th January 1917. 

Notes hy Mr, Tutwiler of Meeting held in General Bingley's Office. 


Prbsbnt : 


General Bingley. 
General Stewart. 
Colonel Renny. 

Sir George Barnes. 
Mr. Howard. 

Sir Robert Gillan. 
Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. T. W'. Tutwiler. 


j Military Department. 

Commerce and Industry Department. 

j Railway Board, 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ld. 


General Bingley asked what was the thing that could be done quickest 
to increase our steel production. I told him to get us a supply of 50,000 
silica brick monthly that would allow us to finish the construction of the 
two steel furnaces that were under construction and increase our steel 
output 50 per cent. After asking our present sources of suxiply and being 
informed that they were Japan and England, it wa,s decided to see if 
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pre.ssure c.ould not be brought especially on Ja^jan and bring in a boat 
load of about 1,000,000. I told them Mitsui’s were the people we bought 
our bricks through. It was also decided to put jire-ssure on Bird.s at once 
to push their output. I told them Birds were pushing on but so far had 
not boon able to give us very mucli on account of machinery break clowns, 
bnt had promisccl a lakh in January whic;h I very much doubted their 
supplying. I also said that we should not count too much on them as the 
brick were still in an experimental stage and they should insist on 50,000 
monthly either from Japan or England. They asked about our future 
extensions and I told them they could not be completed under three years 
and that only with Government’s aid in expediting despatche^s of the 
necessary machinery and other materials. General Stewart spoke of their 
wants regarding Hematite Pig; for acid .steel I told him he could not 
expect it to be made in India, for although the ore was available, the C'oke 
rvas too high in Phosphorus. Ho told Colonel Kenny to build a 20-ton 
Basic Open Hearth Furnace at once and wanted to know if ho could 
depend on us for Basic Pig and Magnesite, I told him yes. He then 
asked if he built this furnace if we would spare him a man to help them 
get going. I told him we would, and upon being asked whether we would 
let his men visit our plant, I told him we would, as I had received a letter 
from Sir 1). J. Tata asking me to entertain and show their representative 
our plant. He was very cordial and said he was going to pay us a visit 
himself the first opportunity ho had. 

Sir George Barnes asked several riuestions regarding our bricks and 
suggested wiring Ironside to put pressure on Gould to speed up. He also 
acquiesced in the Japan arrangement. 

General Bingley said that he had called the meeting as the Commander- 
in-Chief wanted to know what we could do. Before the arrival of the 
gentlemen who had been asked to attend the meeting, Mr. Howard and 
myself had a short talk with General Bingley when T told General Bingley 
of my conversation with Sir Kobert Gillan and Mr. Anderson regarding 
■coal staling they liad assured me that we would bo taken care of. After 
the meeting broke up T told Mr. .Anderson what I had told General Bingley 
and he sai<l that, although he could not exactly promise he thought I could 
rest easy. 1 also think we can, for in the conversation this morning with 
Mr. Anderson and Sir Kobert Gillan they talked of commandeering our 
requirements, saying how important wo were, and that we must be kept 
going. Mr, Anderson said I was to telegraph them if we had any more 
trouble about coal. 

General Bingley asked if we were getting our supplies and machinery 
for the extensions in America, saying he had heard so. I told him wc were 
getting them an,>^vheTe we could, that England itself was buying American 
jnachinei’y and that it was a question of getting it where we could get it the 
quickest. General Stewart said we were right. 


STATEMENT (d). 

Copy of letter No. G.-1905, dated the 18th/I9th September 1918, from 
Tata Sous, Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., to the 
Secretary, Government of India, Finance Department, Simla. 


Sir, 

As Agents of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, we have the 
honour to apply for a license under Clause 3, Sub-clause (1) of the Indian 
Companies llcstrietion Act, XTT of 1918, to enable the Company to imuoase 
the capital of the Company by the issue of 700,000 Cumulative Preference 
Shares of the nominal value of Ks. 100 each, aggregating Rs. 7 crorcs :vnd 
bearing interest at the rate of 7i per cent, per annum. 

F 2 
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II. The original share capital of the Company was lls. 2,31,75,000 
divided into 200,000 Ordinary Shares of the nominal value of Ks. 75 each, 
60,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of the nominal value of 
Its. 150 each, and 22,.500 Deferred Shares of the nominal value of Its. 30 
each. 

TT. By the special resolution passed on the 12th December 1916 and 
confirmed on the 11th .Tanuary 1917 the original sha.re capital of the Company 
was increased by Its. 1,20,37,600 by the issue of 150,000 New Ordinary 
Shares at the rate of Rs. 75 per share and 28,250 New Deferred Shares at 
the rate of Rs. 400 per share (of which Rs. 30 was on account of the par 
value of the share and Rs. 370 on account of the premium of such share). 
5Ticse new' shares were issued to the holders of the shares of the original 
capital in certain proportions and all tho now Ordinary and Deferred shares 
W’ere taken up by the shareholders in the original capital who paid on 
apijlication and allotment on these new shares at the rate of Rs. 15 per each 
whole new Ordinary and Rs. 120 per each whole New Deferred Shares. 

IV. The above increase of capital and the ahovementioned payments on 
account of application and allotment were made before the passing of Act 
Xll of 1918. Accordingly, when the Company required to make further 
calls on the ahovementioned New Ordinary and Deferred Shares they applied 
to the Government for license as provided by the said Act, and Government 
were pleased to grant tlic license to the Company to make, during the 
currency of the said Act, tho following Calls;—- 

(1) On 150,000 Mow Ordinary Shares of the Company: 

(a) A call of Rs. 15 per share to bo payable not earlier than 15th August 

1918; 

(b) A coll of Rs. 15 per sliare to he payable not earlier than 16th 

February 1919; 

(c) A call of Rs. 15 per sliare to be payable not earlier than 15th August 

1919. 

(2) On 20,250 New Deferred Shares of the Company: 

(a) A call of Rs. 70 per share to be payable not earlier than 15th August 

1918; 

(b) A call of Rs. 70 per share to be payable not earlier than 15th, 

February 1919; 

(c) A call of Rs, 70 per sliare to be payable not earlier than 15th August 

1919. 

It will bo observed that wo do not ask for any license for the last call 
of Rs. 16 par share in respect of each new Ordinary Share and the last call 
of Rs. 70 per share in respect of ouch new Deferred Share. 

The ahovementioned incre.sse of capital was required for extending tho 
Works of the Company. 

V. The Works of the Company are at present solely employed on Govern¬ 
ment orders especially in making rails for Government for use in Meso¬ 
potamia, Fgypt and France, The whole output of the Company is thus 
taken up by Government at prices fixed by them. But it is believed 
that the demand of Goverumont will be much greater than the Works of 
tho Company as they at present stand, with the Extensions contemplated 
by tho ahovementioned increase of the capital, wdll he able to produce. 
The Company has been given to understand that Government would require 
further rails for 6,000 miles over and above their present requirements and 
a large quantity of munition shells. 

VI. The Company has in view of tho difficulties of importing during 
and after the AVnr, the requirements of the country in respect of steel 
eomraoditics, arranged with a number of English and Indian firms and 
Companies to establish Subsidiaries Indn.stries at Sakchi for tho manufacture 
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of such commodities, the steel required for these industries being supplied 
by the Company, Arrangements have already been made with the following 
firms and Companies for the establishment of the following industries: — 

1. The Enamelled Iron Ware, Ltd. (Messrs. Kilburn & Co.). 

2. The Burma Oil Company, Tin Plate. 

5. The Burma Zinc Company, Sulphuric Acid and Zinc. 

4. Messrs. Low & Co., Jute Mill Machinery. 

u. Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Tube Mill. 

6. The Eastern Chemical Company, Chemicals. 

7. Messrs. McLeod & Co., Tea Machinery and Agricultural Implements. 

8. Messrs. Jesaop <fe Co., Structural Work. 

In addition to the above, we are in treaty with the following people, 
negotiations not yet having reached the stage of a draft definite contract: — 

.1. Messrs. Braithwaite & Co., General Engineering. 

2. Messrs. The British Thomson Houston, Electrical Machinery. 

3. Messrs. Martin & Co., Manufacture of Wagons. 

4. Messrs. Lang & Co., Machine Tool Company. 

5. Messrs. J. P. Low & Co., Co-operative Foundry. 

6. The Hon’ble Mr. Lnlubhai Samaldas and others, Galvanised buckets, 

etc. 

7. Messrs. Walehand Capadia ife Co,, Steel Shelving, 

In order to enable the Company to locate these subsidiaries at Sakchi and 
for other purposes of the Company Government has been pleased to acquire 
for the Company Hi square miles of laud at Sakchi. 

VII. At the time when the abovementioned increase of nominal capital 
to the extent of lls. 1,20,37,600 was sanctioned by the Shareholders, having 
regard to the then demands of Government, the high price of manufacturing 
plant and machinery in England and America, the impossibility of obtaining 
snob plant and machinery without the intervention of Government And the 
high price of freight, the Extensions were confined to the narrowest limit 
and a large number of plant and machinery, for which estimates were 
prepared, were omitted. 

VIII. The position now is this; Government demands will be greater 
than before and more steel will have to be provided for the subsidiaries 
requiring larger output than before, the Company is advised that it wiU be 
necessary to place orders for the items of plant and machinery which wore 
omitted as aforesaid. For the purpose of producing more steel it is also 
necessary to purchase Collieries and other raw material proijorties. Fur¬ 
ther, the c,stimates have on account of War conditions, largely exceeded. 
The Company has also, with the object of encouraging subsidiary indn.strie* 
to be located at Sakchi, agreed to subscribe towards their capital. 

IX. As the plant and machinery could not be obtained from America and 
England without the intervention of Government a list of all the orders for 
such plant and machinery was placed before the Government who have treen 
pleased to obtain from the Secretary of Stato for India in Council priority 
certificates for the same as War measures. 

X. Eor all the above purposes the Company finds it necessary to raise 
a further capital of Rs. 7 crores by the issue of 700,000 Cumulative Pre¬ 
ference Shares of the nominal value of Rs. 100 each bearing interest at the 
rate of 7i per cent, per annum. The whole of this capital Will be devoted 
to the Extensions of the Works of the Company, as indicated above. The 
Extensions of the Works of the Company will include all the works necessary 
for the welfare of labour such as Schools, Hospital, Agricultural Farms, 
Dairy Farms, Co-operative Societies, Libraries, Gymkhanas, Technical Schools 
and all other institutions solely devoted for the benefit of labour. 
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XI. The Company has boon advised that before an application is made 
to the Sharelioldor.s for their sanction for the increase of this capital it is 
necessary that an application bo made to Government for license under the 
above Acit to enable the Company to take steps for such increasi'. 

XII. Under the cdrcumstances, wo have the honour to apply for license 
under Clause 3, Sub-clause (1) of the Indian Companies Ke.strictioii Act of 
1918, to enable the Company to increase the capital of the Company by the 
issue of 700,000 Cumulative Preference Shares of the nominal value of 
Rs. 100 each aggregating to Rs. 7 crores and hearing interest at the rate of 
7i per cent, per annum. It is not intended to call up the whole capital of 
Rs. 7 crores at once. A sum of Rs. 10 per share is to be made payable 
now and no further calls are to be made till April 1920 when calls of 
Rs. Id per sbai-e will be made at intervals of not less than four months, 

A copy of this letter is forwarded to the Accountant General, Bombay. 


Wo have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

For and on behalf of 
The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 

Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 

R. D. Tata, 

Director. 


Bombay, 19th/20th September 1923. 

No. G.-1910/13. 

Copy forwarded to the Accountant General, Bombay, for information. 

For and on behalf of 
The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 

R. D. Tata, 

Director, 


No. G.-1911/18. 


Bombay, 19tb/20th September 1918. 


Copy forwarded to the Controller of Currency, Calcutta, for information. 


For and on behalf of 
The Tata Iron <fe Steel Co., Ltd., 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 
R. D. Tata, 

Director. 


STATEMENT (e). 

Lieenee under the Indian Compames Itestrktinn Act. 1918 (XU of 1918). 

In pursuance of the Indian Companies Restriction Act, 1918, the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to permit the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, further to increase the authorised and paid-up capital of the Com¬ 
pany, during the currency of the said Act, by a sum not exceeding seven 
crores of rupees by the creation and issue of 700,000 new 7i per cent- 
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Cumulative Preference shares of the nominal value of Rs. 100 each, on the 
following conditions, namely: — 

(1) That the total sum made payable on application and allotment of 

the new shares shall not exceed Rs. 10 per share. 

(2) That no further call shall be made on the new shares until April 

1920, and that calls thereafter shall not exceed Rs. 16 per share, 
with an interval of not less than four months between successive 
calls. 

(3) That any portion of the funds thus raised which cannot at once be 
applied to the jiurposes of the said Company shall in the meantim® 
be invested in Government securities. 

M. M. GUBBAY, 

OffQ. Secretary to the Oovernment of India, 
Finance Department. 

the 21st October 1918. 


accept the above conditions and in consideration of the issue of the 
referred to, undertake to see that they are duly observed. 

For and on benalf of 
The Tata Iron <fc Steel Co., Ltd., 
Tata Sons, Ltd., Agents. 

R. D. Tata, 

Director. 


STATEMENT (/). 

Tata Limited, Loudon. 4th June 1917. 

Deab Sib Wicmam, 

With reference to our conversation on Friday, Mr. Perin suggests that 
something after the manner of the following should be sent in a cable by the 
Foreign Office: — 

“ Tata Steel Works India Extension material amounting to 15,000 tons 
will be offered in approximately equal amounts during course of 
next 12 months. British Government request your assisitance for¬ 
warding this material employment of which means much needed 
increa.se steel production national purposes.” 

Thanking you for all you have done in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. Tbeble. 

i8ir William Bull, M.P. 


Simla, 

1 

Wc 

license 


STATEMENT (ff). 

Word Code. (Copy) Confidentia.'. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

IXDUN Munitions Boabd. 

Gknotau. 

Telegram No. G.-3, dated Simla, the 21st August 1918. 

From—Viceroy (Indian Munitions Board), Simla, 

To—Secretary of State for India, London. 

G.-.3. Please refer correspondence ending your telegram, dated 6th April, 
Tatas’ Plate Rolling Mill. Tatas state no possibility obtaining further 
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United States of America priorities without Government support. We now 
strongly recommend reconsideration of policy and grant of facilities for 
obtaining plant immediately on following grounds. Whole extension neces¬ 
sary for Indian Steel supply including plates. In consequence of arrange¬ 
ments explained in our telegram, dated 13th December 1917, G.-3, Tatas 
have already expended Rs. 35 lakhs in preparation for extensions which 
preparations now lying unproductive and have (iommitted themselves by 
rupees one hundred lakhs in America besides preparatory expenditure hero. 
Some material already arrived, some e.n route, remainder in forward state 
of manufacture. In consequence of preparations production of plate,s will 
be secured here as early as elsewhere. Supply of plates essential as local 
itocks nearly depleted and importation results in losses at sea and extra 
demands at home. In consequence of war urgency Tatas have <!ontractcd to 
pay high rates for plant which would not be justified except to got imme¬ 
diate delivei^. Independent new source of (iieap raw material commend 
scheme as important Imperial asset beyond advantages already considered. 
Plant still required is enumerated in our telegram, dated 21st August G.-3. 
We suggest you retmmmend American Government to release material as 
urgent war measure. 

R. L. MASON, 
for Secretary, 
Indian, Munitions Board. 


No. G.-3. 

Copy forwarded to C. P. Perin, Esq., Cecil Hotel, Simla, for information. 

By Order, 

R. L. MASON, 

Controller, 

(Home Indents and Priority), 
Indian Munitions Board. 


Word Code. 


(Copy) 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Indian JIunitions Board. 


(General.) 

Telegram No. G.-3, dated Simla, the 21st August 1918, 

From—Viceroy (Indian Munitions Board), Simla, 

To- Secretary of State for India, London. 

G.-^. Reference our telegram, dated 21st August, Tatas’ Plate Mill, 
following outstanding orders require priority. 

A.-101, A.-102 December 8th, 1916, for minor items not despatched 
already, A.-153, 21st February 1917, A.-ISI, Idth March 1917, with B. 
Pollock of Youngstown, Ohio. 

A.-512, A.-513, 6th Deceml)er 1917, with Otis Elevator Comi)any, Now 
Xork. 

A.-673, March 1918, A.-570 to A.-672, 9th April 1918, with Pittsburgh 
Valve Foundry and Construction Company, Pittsburgh, 

A.-690, 8th May 1918, A.-272, 6th July 1917, A.-526, 17th January 1918, 
A.-500, A.-601, 12th December 1917, A.-602, 27th May 1918, A.-525, 15th 
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-March 1918, A,-108 to A.-lll, 17th February 1917, A.-246, 20th June 1917, 
A.-164, 17th July 1917, A.-2a2, 14th December 1917, A,-466, 24th August 

1917, A.-351, A.-353, A.-364 , 28th August 1917, A.-511, 28th September 1917, 
A.-506, 31st December last, -4.-518, 27th September 1917, A.-569, 9th -^pril 

1918, and one switchboard with General Electric Company, New York. 

A.-127, March 1917, A.-125, A.-126, March 1918, with Pennsylvania Engi¬ 
neering Works, Youngstown, Ohio. 

A.-474, 3rd Janujiry 1918, A.-477, 4th March 1918, and two charging 
machines with Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

A.-107, 26th May 1917, A.-624, 17th January 1918, with United Engineer¬ 
ing and Foundry Company, Pittsburgh. 

A,-314, A.-315, 1st August 1917, with Southwark Foundry and Machine 
Company, Philadelphia. 

A.-552, 28th February 1918, with Wilson-Snyder Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

-4.-118, A.-119, A.-112, 23rd Jnly 1917, with Wheeler Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia. 

-4.-505, 3rd December 1917, with B. F. Sturtovant Company, New York. 
-4.-377, 3rd October 1917, with Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Six boilers similar to those ordered A.-113, 16th March 1917, with Wickes 
Boiler Company, New York, Perin and Marshall, New York, will communi¬ 
cate with -4merican Priority Authorities. 

R. L. MASON, 
for Secretary, 
Indian Munitions Board. 


No. G.-3. 

Copy forwarded to C. P. Perin, Esq., Cecil Hotel, Simla, for information. 

By Order, 

K. L. MASON, 
Controller, 

(Home Indents and Friority), 
Indian Munitions Board. 


STATEMENT (/i). 

Copy of letter No, G.-2102, dated 14th September 1917, from Tata Sons and 
Company, Agents, The Tata Iron and Stool Co., Ltd., to Sir Thomas 
Holland, K.O.I.E., F.R.S., Pre.sident, Munitions Board, Simla. 

Dear Sra, 

In accordance with the wish expressed by you at the close of the con¬ 
versation you had with our Board of Directors yesterday, we have pleasure 
in submitting below the proposals which were made at the time : — 

(1) Be the Plate Mitl. —On the basis of Mr. Perin’s printed Report of 
estimates for the Extensions made in May 1916, it was intended to instal 
a Plate Mill 90" x S'!" to produce plates from j" to li" in thickness; in 
widths up to 84" and varying lengths up to 50 ft., both length and width 
being dependent upon the thickness. The capacity of this Mill, if operated 
for 24 hours with three shifts, was estimated to be 260 tons per day, but 
our original intention was to work the Mill only 8 hours per day of 24 hours 
with only one shift which me.ans bringing out a crew of only 7 men. Our 
idea in doing this was that we realized that wo might have serious trouble 
with the plant and the crew in the beginning and also in making suitable 
steel for Plates; but, if Government requirements cannot bo met by working 
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one shift only as above indicated, we see no difficulty in operating the 
plant for 16 hours out of the 24 provided the additional crew is obtainable. 
You will readily understand that we have to have tliis size of Mill in order 
to make plates of the dimensions specified above. The cost of such a Mill 
was estimated by Mr. I’crin to bo Ks. 14,22,174, made up as follows: — 


Materials to be purchased abroad . 

Ocean freight.. , 

Bs. 

Iron and steel castings and Railway -n 67,006 
materials to be manufactured at L 40,000 
Bakclii. ) 2,53,750 

For materials and labour in India . 


Rs. 

7,81,014 

96,360 


3,60,755 

1,84,045 


14,22,174 


The above estimate was, as already stated, made in May 1916. From 
these details you will see that our original intention was to manufacture a 
part of tHe Mill at Sakchi. Believing that the Mill might be considered a 
War measure in which case time would be tlio main factor Mr. Tata, as 
stated to you in Simla, liad cabled to our London Office in April 1917, 
enquiring what a complete Plate Mill of the above description, if purchased 
abroad, would cost and the reply we then received was that the total cost 
of the Mill ready for operation at Sakchi would bo Rs. 30 lakhs. Prices 
have changed since then, and wc arc cabling to our representatives asking 
them to give us an idea of tho approximate cost of the Mill to-day, and 
we shall inform you by wire as soon as we receive a reply. T'he proposal 
made by our Board was that our CoTnpany would instal the Plate Mill, 
if Government would agree to pay the extra cost over the Rs. 14,22,174 
originally estimated in the Report of May 1916. 

As regards the price of plates, the proposal made to you by our Board 
was that during the period of the War the price to be paid for Plates will 
be the present Government average price for rails minus the cost of con¬ 
version from ingot to rail plus the cost of conversion from ingot to plate. 

(2) lie the Open Hearth 'lilting Furnace .—You intimated to our 
Board that the installation of the Plate Mill by itself would be of no 
advantage to Government as our entire steel output at present is re()uired 
for meeting Government needs for rails and accessories necessary for military 
and strategic purposes. Unless, therefore, provision was made for increasing 
the output of steel to bo rolled into plates on the Plato Mill now proposed, 
a diversion of steel from rails to platc.s in itself was not desirable from the 
Government’s point of view. You, therefore, siigge.sted that we should in¬ 
crease onr steel capacity also. We informed you that, according to the 
programme of Extensions of May 1916, it was intended to put up a Duplex 
Open Hearth Tilting Furnace estimated to cost Rs. .32,61,913. This estimate 
includes vessels, blowers, cranes, and other accessories. It was proposed to 
you that our Company would be prepared to put up the Tilting Furnace also 
and the necessary equipment for operation as an urgent war measure. As, 
however, the cost of the Tilting Furnace and the necessary equipment, if 
installed immediately, would be higher than originally estimated, the Board 
proposed that our Company and Government should share half and half 
any excess of cost over the Bs. 32,61,913 which would he necessary to instal 
the plant as an urgent war measure. Our reason for thinking that it is 
not unfair to ask Government to share half the extra eost in this connection 
is that to operate the Tilting Furnace it will he necessary for us to build 
additional Coke Ovens and an additional Blast Furnace, all of which would 
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be done at our own cost and will involve a large expenditure on our part. 
As in the ease of the Plate Mill and the Tilting Furnace, extra cost will bo 
involved on those also, the whole of which will have to be borne by us. 
We have cabled, asking for the present quotation for a Tilting Furnace, 
but have so far not received a reply. As soon as we receive it, we shall 
intimate to you the exact figure at which it is quoted now against tho 
Rs. 32,61,91.3 inserted in the Report of May 1916. 

We now leave it to your good self to place these proposals before Govern¬ 
ment, as was kindly agreed by you; and in doing so we feel confident that 
they will be considered reasonable and will be accepted by Government. 

Wo are. Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

TATA SONS & CO., 
Agenin. 

R. D. TATA. 


STATEMENT (i). 

Copy of cable from Messrs, Tata, TAmilcd, London, dated 5th September 

1917. 


Iron 00 
Bombay 
FIFTYSEVEN 
I GGOE MUNYX 
LTAZY UZTJMY 
AFOWN BIYRY 
UMYMO 
MUNITIONS 
BOARD 
OWSUKODTIF 
KEJAHAPUFK 
VOYPA KAJDE 


No. 57. 

Referring to your telegram. 
O 74, understand. 

Admiralty cabling. 
to-<iay. 

Munitions. 

Board. 

regard Plate. 

Mill as. 

War measure. 

TATA. 


Copy of cable, dated the 10th September 1917, received from Messrs. Tata 
Limited, London, on 13th September 1917 re Plate Mill. 


Ironco. 

Bombay. 

No. 59. Referring to our telegrams 57, 58, informed Admiralty cabled 
following to Indian Munitions Board, 6th September: — 

“ Admiralty understand from T.atas that you w'ish for a ruling of Home 
Government as to whether Plate Mill to bo completed in about 
two years can bo regarded as War measure. Admiralty ruling is 
in the affirmative and they ask that yon will do everything possible 
to facilitate completion.” 


TATA. 



STATEMENT (3). 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


Indian Munitions Roabd. 

No. G.-3, dated Delhi, tho 11th of January 1918. 

From—The Secretary, Indian Munitions Board, 

To—Messrs. Tata vSons <fe Company, Agents, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited, Bombay. 


Deab Sirs, 

Referring to the eorresjiondence ending with your letter No. 6.-2780/17, 
dated the 22nd December 1917, I am directed to inform you that a com¬ 
munication has been received from the Secretary of State for India who has 
intimated his approval of the terms provisionally arranged with you in 
connection with the extensions of the Tata Iron and Steel Works. I am 
directed, therefore, to communicate the formal conllrmntioh by the Govern¬ 
ment of these terms which, for convenience of reference, are summarised as 
follows: — 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company to do all in their power to expedite 
the construction of the steel plate mill, duplex open hearth tilting furnace, 
and all connected subsidiary works; .and in consideration of tho Company’s 
doing this without any direct financial assistance the Government under¬ 
takes— 

(a) to give f.scilities for obt.sining and importing machinery and the 
necessary skilled labour; 

(i) to guarantee a market for 10,(X30 tons of plates per annum for ten 
years, at Calcutta c.i.f. prices for similar imported plates, pro¬ 
vided that plates are to be made within two years from the date 
of confirmation of this arrangement namely the date of this 
letter, or alternatively, provided 10,000 tons of plates be delivered 
to Government within three years of this date, and thereafter 
annually; 

(c) to do .all that it can, if necessary by the application of the Defence 
of India rules to make available for use in the Tata Iron and Steel 
AVorks as much steel and wrought iron scrap as can bo secured to 
help to increase the output of steel for war requirements. 

With reference to clause (6) above it is understood that while, on the one 
hand, Government guarantees to take the quantity of plates mentioned, 
the Company, on tho other hand, undertakes to supply this quantity in 
priority to other indents. 

2. With regard to the question of a.ssuring priority for the supply of 
plant, the Secretary of vStale, observing that the bulk of the orders are 
placed in the United States, says that progrp,ss is reported to be satisfactory, 
and that the authorities in the United St.ates are being asked to give 
facilities for the completion and shipment of plant, so far as is compatible 
with direct and urgent war demands. 


Yours faithfully, 

J. RYAN. 

Stcretary, Indian Munitions Board, 
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STATEMENT (/A. 

(Co'jjv 

GOVEllNMENT OF INDIA. 

Indian Muniiions Board. 

No. G.-3, dated Delhi, the 13th February 1918. 
from—The Secretary, Indian Munitions Board, 

To—Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., Agents, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., Bombay. 


Dear Sirs, 

I am directed to inform you that the Secretary of State for India has 
intimated that release of the 5,000 K. \V. Turbo Generator, which has 
been the subject of correspondence with you in connection with the Extension 
of the Sakchi Works, has been secured. A further telegram has been sent 
to tho Secretary of Stats recommending the release if possible of the 10 foot 
vertical boring mill, which has been reported as having been commandeered, 
in Mr. Perin’s telegram to Sir Thomas Holland, No. C. P. P. 220, dated 
the 7th February. The result of this reference is still awaited. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. RYAN, 

Secretary. Indian Munitions Board. 


STATEMENT (1). 

(Copy) 

Copy of letter from Mr. S. M. Marshall, No. 99S9, dated New York, May 
ISth, 1918, to Mr. G. P. Perin, Sakchi. 

Shipping Situation. 


Dear Mr. Perin, 

You will have seen from copies of several cables exchanged between 
ourselves and London that we have been through many difficulties in securing 
shipping space for our extensions freight to India. Originally there were 
only two boats scheduled for Calcutta during the month of May: The “ City 
of Bristol ” and the “ City of Delhi.” On these there was first of all 
allocated to us 500 tons and 200 tons respectively. Wo aiipealcd to the 
British Ministry of Shipping here and through their assistance we were 
given 200 tons more on the “ City of Delhi,” making 900 altogether, and we 
expected 3,000 tons. 

Wo cabled Mr. Tuchwell asking his assistance, and he prevailed upon tho 
London Office of tho British Ministry of Shipping to give ns 1,600 tons on 
tho S.8. “ War Trefoil,” a tramp steamer which was primarily scheduled 
for Alexandria, and then was given orders to make Karachi, but not Bombay 
or Calcutta. Mr. Padshah authorised our shipping this amount of space to 
Karachi even though it meant a long railroad freight haul to reach the 
Works. 
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This information about the “ War Trefoil ” also came to ns from the 
Ministry of Shipping herOj but they were very uncertain as to exactly what 
port she would sail to. 

Then another steainci'—the S.S. ‘‘ City of Uangooii ’’ -was scheduled for 
Calcutta on the regular service of the Ellerman-Bucknall Line, and wo were 
given 1,S00 tons on her. We got in touch at onco with tho Ministry of 
Shipping here and explained the situation to thorn, our freight contract at 
a §?ol) base and the probability of all our requirements being met on this 
contract. 

'The Ministry of Shipping then informed us that there was a possibility 
of the “ War Trefoil ” going to Calcutta. Nevertheless they could quote us 
no rate, nor could they give us any definite information about her. The 
matter was then dropped as far as this boat was concerned, and we completed 
our arrangements foi' the “ City of llangoon.” 

We have a cable this morning from Mr. Tuekwell, his No. I.'l.d, copy of 
which is enclosed, stating that the “ War Trefoil ” was going to Calcutta, 
and that he considered it impolitic not to accept the Ministry’s reservations 
on her. 

We learned the day before yesterday, however, from the 'Ministry here, 
that they would not give us any space on her, that she was all taken up with 
Government cargo. As our dealings with the Ministry here have been con¬ 
ducted with the greatest of frankness and goodwill on both sides, we feel 
entirely confident that there is no chance of any recrimination on their part, 
and are so cabling and writing Mr. Tuekwell. 

We have felt all along that if they could give us space on tho “ Trefoil ” 
it might be wisest to take some, oven at a flO increase In rate, just because 
Mr. Tuekwell had gone to all the trouble of making representations to the 
Loudon Office, hut as they have finally refused us any space at all, wo are 
■satisfied that tho situation is clear. 

■We have altogether, approximately 600 tons on tho “ City of Bristol ” 
now loaded and ready to depart; 1,800 tons on the “ City of llangoon ” due 
to sail about the 28th, and 400 tons on the “ City of Delhi ” sailing about 
the 4th or 6th of June. This nearly takes care of all our shipments for 
this month, and is very much better than we had originally feared. 

We have no news of the boats scheduled for June, but Mr. Tuekwell has 
asked for our approximate shipping schedule for the corning six months, and 
we believe that ho is making representations to tho London Office of the 
Ministry of Shipping, and hopes to arrange that wo be taken care of, 

On the whole, we are more optiini.stic as to the shipping situation now 
than we were three weeks ago. 

Yours very truly, 

S, M, MARSHALL. 


STATEMENT (m.). 

(Copy) 

Simla, 2]Bt August 1918. 

Dkar Sir Thomas, 

I am taking the lllrerty of giving a letter of introduction to Mr. C. P. 
Pcriii, Consulting Engineer of the Tata Iron and Steel Works. You are 
fully informed regarding the nature of this enterprise, and the way in which 
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it has helped to save the war situation out here. In thousands of ways in 
Ttidia itself the Works have met our deuiaml for various forms of steel, 
while practically all the railways in Mesopotamia and the line from Kgypt 
to I’ale.stine are constructed of Tata steel. The Works are among the best 
that 1 am acquainted with, not only from the purely technical point of 
view, but in consequence of the extraordinary provision that has been made 
for the health and even education of the tyorkers. 

2. By far the largest share of credit is duo to Mr. Perin. He organised 
the original scheme, saved tho situation in 19111, wdien the Directors had 
nearly given up hope, and has generally throughout hcon the real soul of 
the enterprise. 

3. You are awuire of the various extensions that are now being planned, 
and of the accessory industries which will be undertaken immediately war 
conditions permit of obtaining the necessary plant and men. Some of tho 
proposed exteiisioms can bo regarded without hesitation as war measures, 
especiallj- the proposal to undertake plate rolling. We are desperately hard 
up for steel plates, not only for barge building, but also for the more 
important work of ship-repairing: serious delays have ooeurred in repairing 
ships, and, conseciuoiitlj’, tonnage has often been out of action unnecessarily. 

4. The extensions necessary for plate rolling require an increased pro¬ 
duction of steel and other increases in the contributory processes, which will 
reduce our demands for materials from Home. Our reasons for supporting 
tho proposal to extend the YVorks immediately have been cabled Home. 
Apart from the fact that we con,$ider that the extensions will help us to 
reduce our demands at a time when every man and machine is wanted for 
direct war work at home, and that the extensions arc thus absolutely neces¬ 
sary in the interests of tlie w'ar, we feel we have no latent misgivings in 
supporting the proposal, as the Company, in spite of its local monopoly of 
steel, has placed its full output at tho disposal of Government, at prices 
tliat roughly corrc.spond to the control prices in the United Kingdom, and 
has now undertaken the capital expenditure necessitated by these extensions, 
at a time wdien they know that they will bo compelled to pay abnormal 
prices for the maclunery required. 

5. Tn consequence of the fact that last year w'hen at Home, Mr. Perin 
W'as definitely warned off any attempt to obtain the necessary plant in 
England, he was compelled to place orders in America, but American restric¬ 
tions on export now resemble our osvn, and Mr, Perin proposes, therefore, 
to distribute thtf order.s so as to utilise any local and temporary facility for 
obtaining plant in England as well as in America. In this task he will 
consult appropriate authorities at the Ministry of Munitions, and it would 
smooth his way if it were known generally that he has the approval of the 
India Office. 

6. We have no hesitation here in recommending him to your favour, not 
only because of tho object of his mission, but on iiersonal grounds; his wide 
knowledge of the world, and general culture, will, I am sure, greatly appeal 
to your fancy. Possibly also the Secretary of State may like to get his 
views on Indian questions, as he has the unusual advantage of being an 
American who has, for the past 14 years, successfully worked with, and 
through, a purely Indian Board of Directors in an undertaking which, before 
his advent, was never succe.ssful. 


Tours sincerely, 
T. H. HOLLAND. 


Sir T, W. Holderness, G.C.B., K.C.S.L, 

Under Secretary of State for India, 

India Office, London, S.W. 
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Subsequent letter No. (4). 

No. G. 1280, dated 5th November 1923. 

From—Me.siir.>i. Tata Son's Ltd., Agents, The Tata Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., Tlombaj', 

To—Tlie Secretary, Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 

While at Jamshedpur the Tariff Board desired us to prepare and 
forward statements showing the actual costs of production during certain 
years and also costs of production including 10 per cent, profit to the 
Company. We are, therefore, submitting herewith, together with a note 
explaining the figures, three copies of the under-mentioned statements: — 

(1) Statement showing cost for 191.5-16, 1921-22, and after Greater 
Extensions with (0 per cent, profit on the Block Account less 
depreciation ; 

(21 Statement showing cost for 1916-16, 1921-22, and after Greater 
Extension,s with 10 per cent. Dividend on Ordinary Capital 
including Deferred Capital. 

(3) Statement showing cost of finished steel for 1913-16, 1921-22, and 
after Gro.ater Extensions, after crediting all the jiroceeds on 
account of pig and by-products. (This is according to the method 
proposed by Mr. Ginwala.) 

I understand that the Tariff Board desires us to make an attempt to 
ascertain the cost allowing for profit at which steel can he manufactured 
in this country in, say, the next five years, and to relate such estimates as 
far as possible to our own experience in the past and our own plans for 
the future, Tho following note is an attempt to ascertain the cost of the 
tnanufacturo of steel per ton in 1925-16, 1921-22, based on actual figures 
taken from our accounts and ahso the probable cost of manufacture in the 
future based partly on actual figures and partly on estimates. TJie estimate 
assumes 10 per cent, for profit. 

There are three ways of ascertaining this co.st;.— 


t- 

By taking (a) depreciation on tho actual cost of the plant in operation. 
This must be a fixed permanent figure on tho original cost of tho plant. If 
depreciation is taken on tho plant as written down by depreciation from 
year to year, tho life of the plant is extended. I have taken the actual 
figure allowed by the Authorities of Tuicome-tax for the purpose of this 
calculation; 

{b) interest on such plant, after deducting depreciation already written 
off, at 10 per cent, as a fair rate of profit; 

(c) interest on the actual working capital at the rate of interest which 
has to be paid thereon. The total figure is then allocated between the 
different products and the result added to the Works cost will give the cost 
per ton in the case of these products. 


n. 

On capital actually invested. By this method 
(a) depreciation as in Statement I; 

(ft) interest is taken on the working capital as actually paid; 

(c) interest qn Debentures, 

(d) Dividend on First and Second Preference Shares; 
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(e) profit on ordinary capitid at 10 per eent. In ordinary capital is 
inclnde.d all Deferred shares. The figure so obtained, allocated 
between the various products and added to the Works icost will 
give the cost per ton. 

In this case the allocation will be precisely the same as in the first method 
and will be explained presently. 


Ill 

Taking the Works expenditure as representing the actual manufacturing 
cost, and depreciation, interest and dividends as above wo get a total 
figure which represents the total cost to the Company. If we deduct from 
this all credits on account of pig iron, coal tar and Sulphate of Ammonia, 
the resulting figure will rorighly represent the cost of steel and, divided 
by the tonnage, will give the cost per ton. This is the method sug,gested 
by Mr. Ginwala. 

Tliere are certain figures that arc cotnmon to nil those methods. The 
figures of production for the years 1915-16 and 1921-22 and the realizations 
are actuals. The figures of production for tho period after the (-rreater 
Extensions arc our estimates of the full total production when the Works 
are in full operation. These may also be regarded as actuals. 

Tho figures for the block and the figures for the working c:apital are 
also actuals as are the figures for capital. There remain certain figures 
which are estimates and can only in the nature of the problem bo estimates. 
We have considered those very carefully and we think the estimates approxi¬ 
mately correct. 1 give our reasons for them: — 

(a) Worl'ing msIs after eomplefion of the Greater Extensions. —Tho 

figures given are our estimate of tho reduced cost which should 
re.sHlt from the increased production and efficienc.v of the new 
plant. We think these figures will prove correct over a period 
of five to ten years, though they will not be realized in the first 
two or three years. 

(b) Selling prices estimated after compleiian of the Greater Extensions .— 

Tfioso prices are based partly on existing prices but mainly on the 
level of value which we expect money to reach as a standard after 
the war. Wc expect a permanent increase in prices or a per¬ 
manent decrease in the v’ahi" of money about 33J per cunt. 
Before the war tho price of steel rails in England was .i’G or 
at l.s. 4d. PiS. 90, When conditions stabilise we should expect it 
therefore to be Us. 120. Adding to this £1-6-6 freight or at l.s. •id. 
Rs. 19-14-0, handling charges Rs. 2-8-0 and without duty the 
actual final price in this country will be Rs. 142-6-0. With 
10 per cent, duty this^Rs. 157. The figure of Rs. 160 which we 
have estimated as the price of steel is, however, only used to 
ascertain the pencentage according to which tho expenditure over 
Works Costs and the profit should he allocated between the 
different products. 

(c) The only other point on which an estimate has been made is tho 

allocation of the entire expenditure under depreciation, interest 
on working capital and profit between the four v.arious selling 
products mentioned in the statement. This has been done as 
follows : — 

The total amount realised by the sale of each product has been 
reduced to a percentage of the total amount realized by sales. 
In allocating that percentage of the total figure has been 
allotted to the cost of each product and divided by the tonnage 
gives the proportion of the overhead charge to be borne by 
it. Tho expenses of the management, which include the 
Bombay Office expenses and the Managing Agents’ commission, 
have been shown separately. 

TOL. 1. G 
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Briefly itated, the results of this analysis are as follows: — 


Cost o> Stesl. 

1915-16 
Its. 

First method . . 128-79 

Second method . . 128-74 

Third method . , 120-75 

The result of these thj-ee analyses would seem to show that a fairly reason¬ 
able figure to take would be Its. 190—200 per ton. It ninst, however, he 
realised that that result will not be attained immediately on the operation 
of the new plant and that English steel have in the past years been imported 
at prices lower than this estimate. We know of rails bought at Ks. 132 per 
ton last year landed in India. 

(IW.) J. C. K. P. 


1921-22. 

Rs. 

182-87 

198-32 

197-66 


After Greater Extensions 
are completed. 

Rs. 

196-41 

187-48 

187-06 
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A. Tho finished product is the raw material of all industries and is esseu- 
tial to them, 

69. Does the industry use as its raw material the finished product of 
any other industry which is established or is likely to be established in 
India? 

,4. Yes. In our furnaces we use refractory bricks produced by the plant* 
of Messrs. Burn & Co., Andrew Yule &. Co., and the Kuinardhubi Fireclay 
.and Silica Works. Tho manufactures of firebricks, silica and magnesite 
bricks were very greatly developed during the war and this industry to a 
largo extent depends on tho maintenance of steel and iron works in India- 

Q. 60. Would you prefer a system under which all industries would receive 
,a more or less uniform protection, or one under which industries receive 
varying amounts of protection in accordance with their needs 

A. We ask for the protection of this one vital liey industry on which all 
others depend. We do not wish to express any opinion as to cither the 
rnerita or otherwise of protection as opposed to free trade ns a general system. 
But generally speaking, wo are opposed to protection except for the definite 
'purpose of encouraging new industries which tho <;ount:'y needs, and we 
would only then favour it os a temporary measure. 

Q. 78. Do you approve of tho system of nd valorem customs duties cr 
would you prefer that the duty should be speeific, t.e., a fixed charge ior a 
given weight or measure? If you prefer the latter system, what arc your 
views on the necessity of readjusting tho duties from time to time? 

A. We prefer ad valorem duties. 

In rs.spect to these the provisions of the existing Ad are simple. Tarifi 
valuations lose their meaning frequently and 10 per cent, duty can easily 
■become a 20 per cent, duty it the tariff is wrong. 
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Total . j 70 13-41 76 0-46 I 95 8-00 96 16-74 107 10-05 | 113 13-92 
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Third Method. 


! 

1S15-1G. ! 

i 

! 

i 

1921-22. 1 

1 

1 

After 

Greater 

Extensions. 


Bs. j 

Rs. 1 

Rs. 

.(1) Actual Manufacturing cost . 

83,37,I3« ! 

^04,93,469 

1 

5,07,38,430 

{2) Depreciation, interest, clividends, Bombay 1 
expenses and Agents’ Commission (as in 
second method). i 

.'54,23,41 8 

1,49,51,961 

3,25,74,037 


1,38,00,567 

.3,64,45,430 

8,33,13,067 

(3) Less proceeds of pig iron, etc. 

28,72,373 

1 

1,05,66.686 

44,24,0.50 

(4) Cost of steel. ..... 

1,09,88,184 

2,48,79,744 

7,88,89,017 

(5) Cost per ton . . . 

120-75 

197-66 

187-06 
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LUST OF STA.TEMKKT, 

Statement No. I, -Statement shOTiiu;; produetion in tons, number of co¬ 
venanted and uncovenanled oinuloyees, the cost of labour and the unit 
cost of labour per ton. 

Statement No. II.—Ncubpaper cutting. 

Statement No. III.—Statement showing the capital of all tlie subskliarj- Com- 
panies at .Tam.sliedpur and the Tata Iron and Steel Company's share in the 
capital of the subsidiary Companies. 

Statement No. IV.—Summary of terms of agreements with subsidiary 
Companies. 

Statement No. V.—Sfaternont sliowing names of Ivriilways u'lth whom the 
Company have long term contracts, the dates of commenc'ement and expiry, 
of the respective contracts and the estimated tonnage of annual delivery. 

Statement No. VI.—Note showing how fall of prk’e.s ov\ing to depreciated 
currency would, in the ojjinion of the Tata Iron and Steel Compan 5 ', bo- 
counteraeted. 

Statement No. VIT.—Statement showing current c.i.l. prices, and the Tatu Iron 
and Steel Company’s selling price and cost price. 

Statement No. VIll.—Statement showing the, pre-war o.i.f. prices and the Steel' 
Company's selling prices. 

Statement No. IS.—Note .showing the yearly (.lapital aud reeurrin.g expenditure 
incurred by the Tata Iron ami Steel Company during the last two years on 
th<i Terdmieal Institute and the grants received from the Local Governments 
.and Indian States. 

StHteinent No. X.—Statement .showing the number of applic.'itioii.s for ad¬ 
mission to the .liimsbediuji’ Technical Institute during the last two years, 
prnvine-a by province, fur November 1922. 

Statement No. XI.—Note relating to ocinpensatiiip; protection referred to in 
'ur, Feterson’s evidence of the 2.3i'd August 11)23. 

Statement No, XJT.—Statement showing conversion c,o.st. 

Statement No. XIIT,—Statement giving particulars of greater exten-ion units in 
('peration in .\ugust 1(1'23. 

Statement No. XIV.—Note on letter No. D. O. 135, from the Tarifi Board, cl.ated 
the 24th August, addressed to Mr. I’ctprson. 

Statement Mo. XV.-—Note on letter No. B. O. 135, from the Tarilf Board, dated 
Iho 24tli August, addressed to Mr. Peterson. 

Statement No. XVI.—Capital expiendlture on greater e.ttensiona in operation Uf; 
to 31st March If)22. 

St.ateiTioiii; No. XVTI.—Customs dulie..s. 

Statement No. XVTII.—Statement showing the amount paid by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company for Ttailway freight, Customs duty, etc., during the year 
ending 31^1 .March 1923. 

Statemeut No. XIX.—Depreciation as allowed by rnceme-tax office. General 
bloidt us at 31.st March 102-3. 

Statement No. XX.—Statement showing Works cost per ton of steel from 1912. 
13 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXI.— Statement showing Price, Itoyaliy paid for the collieries 
and the amount expended on Machiuerv and Equipment of the same up to 
81st March 1922. 

Statomenr No. XXll.—Statement of contracts for five years and over entered 
into by the Tala Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., for sale'of pig iron. 

Statement No. XXIIT.— Statement of contracts for five years and over entered 
into by the Tata. Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., for sale of rails. 

Statement No. XXIV .—Statement of contracts for five years and over 
entered into by the Tata Iron and Steel Go., Ltd., for purcha-se of coal. 
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statement Ko. XXV.—Statements of contracts for five years and over for 
purchase of raw materials. 

Statement No. XXVI.—Sluteineut showing the lonn-agc for Operation Depart¬ 
ment handled by the Bengal Nagpur Baihvay under freight agreement with 
them. 

Statement No. XXVIl.—Statement showing average f.o.b. prices of Cleveland 
Pig Iron No. 3 as on the Ist day of each month for the years 1912-13, 
1913-14, 1920-21 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXVlll.—Statement showing the average selling price per 
ton of Pig Iron realised by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Ordi¬ 
nary Sale and Contract Sale sep.aratcly for the years 1912-13, 1913-14 
and 1919-20 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXIX.—Statement showing the average selling price per 
ton of Big and Bar Mill materials realised by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company during the years 1912-13 and 1913-14. 

Statement No. XXX.—Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1919 received from the London Office of tlie Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Hails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXl.—Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 192U received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Hulls, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXIl.—Statement showing the c.i.f. quotation.s on various 
dates in 1921 received from tlie London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Hails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXIIT.—Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1922 received from the London Office of tho Tata Iron and Steel 
Company for Bails, Beams, Bars .and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Statement No. XXXIV.—Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various 
dates in 1923 received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Comiiany for Hails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 

Stfitcmonl No. XXXV.—Statement showing the total cost in the year 1921-22 
of coking and other coal lauded at works in Jamshedpur end the. cost 
for labour employed at Jamshedpur other than labour in the Town 
Department or on the (xreater Extensions. 

Statement No. XXXVI. -Statement showing the nvornge prices of coal paid 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., f. o. r. colliery per ton for the vears 
1912-13, 1913-14 and 1919-20 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXXVTT.—Statement showing the average selling price per 
ton of Big mill materials under contract by ordinary sale for the years 
1919-20 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XXXVllI.—Statement showing the average selling price per 
ton of Bar Mill materials under contract and by (ordinary sale foi' the 
years 1919-20 to 1922-23. 

■Statement No. XXXIX.—Statement showing particulars regarding collieries. 

Statoment No. XL.—Statement sho'wing Royalty payable, on the, various 
collieries. 

Statement No. XLT,—Statement showing the value (i.e., the actual cost for 
machinery, etc.) of the machinery and plant at the colliery at the end 
of each financial year from 1912-13 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XLII.—Statement showing estimated raising cost per ton after 
development of collieries. 

Statement No. XIJII.-,-St.atemeut showing estimated monthly outtuni alter 
development of collieries and the estimated additional capital e.xpenditura 
(after 31st March 1923) ne<;e.ssary to secure that output. 

Statement No. XLIV.—Statement showing the actual average cost per ton 
of raising coal excluding overhead charges. 
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statement No. XLV.—Statement sliowing the consumption of coal in the 
works at Jamshedpur from 1916-17 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XLVI.—Statement showing the estimated requirements of 
coal by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for each year uj) to the time 
when the Greater Extensions are in full operation. 

Statement No. XLVlI.—Statement showing the total quantity of coal pur¬ 
chased in each j^ear from outside collieries under contract and the average 
price per ton f.o.r. colliery, for the years 1916-17 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. XLVITT.—Statement showing the quantities of coal actually 
sold by the Tata Iron and Steel Company from their own collieries to 
the outside customers and tho prices realised, from 1st January 1917 
to 31st March 1923. 

Statement No. XLIX.—Statements showing the expenditure on the Greater 
Extensions at the end of each year from 1916-17 to 1922-23. 

Statement No. L.—Letter from the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., dated _8th 
January 1924, explaining certain items of expenditures for ‘ Blooming 
mill,’ 2'8'''-raill, etc. 

Statement No. LI.--Statemcnt showing labour force, production, etc. for years 

1915- 16 and 1021-22. 

Statement No. LII.—iEatiiiiatod cost of production of coke when Greater 
Extensions are oomplelcJ and are working. 

Statement No. LIIT.—Estimated cost of production of Sulphuric Acid when 
Greater Extensions are completed .and are working. 

Statement No. I.TV.—Estimated cost of production of Sulphate of Ammonia 
when Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. I.V. -Estimated cost of production of Coal Tar when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. T;VI.- Estimated coat of production of Pig Iron when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LVII.—l-lstiiiiated cost of production of Steel Ingots when 
Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LVIIT.—Estimated cost of production of New and Old Blooming 
Mill when Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. LIX, -Estimated cost of production of New and Old 28" Rail 
Jlills when Greater Extensions are comijleted and are working. 

Statement No. LX. Estimated cost of production of 24" and 18" Mills when 
Greater Extensions are completed and arc working. 

Statement Xo. T.XI,— Estimated cost of production of New Merchant Mill and 
01(1 Bar Mill when Greater Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No. T.,X1J.—Estimated cost of production of Plate Mill ivhen Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working. 

Statement No, LXTII.—Estimated cost of production of Sheet Mill Pro¬ 
duction when Greater Extensions are completed and working. 

Statement No. LXIV.—Statement showing the comparison of Blast Furnace 
Department coat for tho years 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXV,—Statement showing the comparison of open Hearth 
Department costs for the years 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXVI.—Statement showing the comparison of Blooming Mill 
Department co.st for the years 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXVIT.—Statement showing comparison of 28" Mill costs for 

1916- 17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXVTIT.—Statement showing comiiarison of Bar Mill costs 
for 1916-17 and 1921-22. 

Statement No. IjXIX.—S tatement showing prices of raw materials charged', 
in cost sheets. 
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statement No, LXX.—Statement showing depreciated value of fixed capital 
expenditure as at 31st March 1922. 

Statement No. LXXI.—Statement showing cost value of fixed capital ex¬ 
penditure for the years 1911-12 to 1921-22. 

Statement No. TiXXIl.—.Statement showing depreciations on block values 
for the j’ears 1911-12 to 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXXllI.—Statement showing the value of stores and elec¬ 
trical stores purchased during 1921-22. 

Statement No. LXXIV.—Statement showing rates of bonus for Blast Furnace 

Statement No. LXXV.—Statement showing bonus rates paid to Open Hearth 
(Nos. I and II) men. 

Statement No. LXXVJ.— Statement showing bonus rates for Blooming and 
28" Mill. 

Statement No. LXXVIl,—Statement showing boniis rates paid to Plate Mill. 

Statement No. LXXVITI.—Statement showing average selling price per ton 
of Finished Steel during the period July, 1912 to June, 1914 and from 
April, 1919 to March 1923. 

Statement No. LXXIX.—Statement showing market value of Tata’s Steel 
for 1921-22, after allowing .a fair profit. 

Statement No. LXXX.—Note regarding Contracts with the Railway Board 
and the Palmer Railway.s. 

Statement No. LXXXI.—Statement showing estimated production of all 
Departments for the years 1923 to 1926. 

Statement No. LXXXII.—Statement showing estimated allocation of finished 
steel output when Greater Kxtensions are working fully. 

Statement No. LXXXIIl.- Statement showing the programme of completion 
of Greater Extensions units. 

Statement No, liXXXIV.—Statement showing the actual value and total 
depreciation of old plant for the year 1922-23 and the estimated value 
and estimated total depreciation for the year 1923-24 of the same old 
plant. 

Statement No. TjXXXV.— Statement showing comparison of co.sts U. S. A. 
and Canada, fir.sfc (nmrter 1923 with Jamshedpur (February to May 1923). 

Statement No. LXXXVB.—Statement showing capital expenditure of Greater 
Extensions in operation and depreciation on same. 

Statement No. LXXXVIl.—Statement showing comparison of procluet-i and 
co.st of old and new plant. 

Statement No. LXXXVITI.—Statement showing differciice between the 
value of the Company’s coal used in Works (for Operation Dopartmentl 
after taking into account depreciation on machinery and building and 
the value of coal purchased from outside collieries. 

Statement No. LXXXIX.—Statement of prices paid to Messrs. McClintic 
Marshall Products Company, Limited, for Fabricated :Matcrial ordered 
out from the United States of America. 

Statement No. XC.- Statement showing consumption of coal at collieries for 
years 1916-17, 1921-22, and 1922-23. 

Statement No. XCI.— Statement showing the actual average cost per ton of 
raising the coal including overhead charges from January, 1912 to 
March 1923. 

Statement No. XCII.—Statement showing Comparative costs of one 200-ton 
Open Hearth Tilting Furnace in India and U. S. A. 

St.ateinent No, XCITT.—Statement showing Comparative costs of one GOO-torr 
Blast Furnace in India and U. S. A. 

Statement No. XCIV.—Statement showing Comparative costs of one 28' Mil! 
in India and U. S. A. 
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^statement No, XCV.—Statement showing Construction of Stores, etc., duriijg 
the year 1921-22. 

Statement No. XCVI.—Statement showing detailed analysis of the ores, coal, 
coke, dolomite and limestone and also of the ash of the coke used by the 
Steel Company. 

^Statement No. XCV^IT.- Statement showing holdings of the Tata interests in 
the Tala Tron and Steel Company, Limited. 

Statement No. XCVIII.—Note regarding dividends paid by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company. 

Statement No. XCIX.—Statement showing dividends paid to different classes 
of shareholders. 

Statement No. C.—Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company on the Kepre- 
sentation of Mr. Ilomi. 

Statement No. Cl.—Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, regarding the 
efScicncy of the Works. 

Statement No. CIl.—Statement, by the General Superintendent of the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company, on the representation of Mr. liomi. 

Statement No. ClII.—Noto by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, explaining ap¬ 
parent decrease in the production per man. 

Statement No. CIV.—Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company exirlaining 
er>rtain mistakc.s in the publi.«hod evidence. 

statement No. CV.—Statement showing estimate of working capital after 
Greater Extension.s aro completed. 

Statement No. CVI.—Statement by the Tata Iron and .Steel Company regard¬ 
ing main items of excess spread between Pig Iron and Ingots in Jain- 
shedpnr from .Tanuary to May 1923 over those in United States of America 
1st quarter 1923. 

Statement No. CVll.—Statement showing the value in Dollars yeai' by year 
of the orders placed in America for the Greater Extensions. 
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STATEMENT No. 1. 

Statement shomng production in tons, number af coventinted and uncovenanied 
employees, the cost of labour and the unit cost of labour per ton. 

Coke Ovkxs. 


Ycir. 

_ 

Produc¬ 
tion in 
tons. 

Covenant¬ 
ed Em- 
ployeea. 

! Total 
j Wages 

1 and 

1 Bonus. 

UncovB- 

nanted 

JCmployoes. 

1 Total 

1 Wages. 

j. 

. 

oUS, 1 

Unit 
cost per 
ton. 



No, 


No. 

1 Rs. 

Hs. 


As, 

1912-18 . 

1,54,971 

fi 

i 27.427 

657 

' 1,22.162 

1,40,576 

0 

15*44 

1913-14 . 

1,90758 

4 

1 30/.36 

628 

' 1,30,154 

1,CX),190 

0 

13-02 

1914-16 . 

1,90,083 

3 

1 22.301 

6.56 

i 1.10,067 

1,82,373 

0 

10*70 

1916-10 . 

2.02/56 

3 

i 21.300 

713 

; 1,19.716 ' 

i 

1,41,016 

0 

11-16 

1916-17 , 

1 2,30,M3 

3 

■ 25.012 

950 

1,90,747 

3,36,756 

0 

U’07 

1017-lS . 

2.60,070 

2 

; 21,227 

1,120 

2.2:>,497 

2,-43,724 

0 

14*99 

1918-19 (9 niQnthp). 

2.42,548 

2 

; 12,3/3 

1.460 

. 2,65,141 

2,07,614 

1 

]-66 

1919-20 . 

S,31.;72 



1.010 

; 4,50,618 

4,50,618 

1 

6-70 

1920-21 . 

8,70,703 



2.450 

. 5,b0,007 

6/;6,t>07 

: 

0-70 

1921-22 . 

3,59.923 



2,353 

1 6,01,113 

0,01,112 

1 

10-72 

1922-23 . 

3,ea,4&4 



2,725 

1 6,60,330 

6,50,339 

1 

12-39 


liy Jaiin.iry 1st, 10)!.% tho [irndnction In this Hopaitmi iit stioajcl Incrsasc Irniii 050,923 tniis in 1021-22 to 
SOO.OOO l-ontj annually dvie to 3 baUcric'* of i:6»v Uye^Protlnct v’oke Ovens being iu fuU opevDtion and the 
labour cost per ton should drop from Re, 1-1072 in 1021-23 to a sum not exceedinir lU*. 1-O'OD. 

For comparieon purposes the year 1021-22 should he taken ur in the years 1020-21 anin022-23 
• there were strikeH which afft'cted produeUoo of the plant for at least 3 months. 


Be.vst Ekkxace.s. 


Y Mr. 


Produc- Covenant- 
tioii in ■ ed Em- 
Ions. plovecs. 


Bonus.- ; 


Total 

Wajea. 


Total Unit 

cost of ' cost per 
labour, ton. 



i 

No. 

Bs. 

1 

No. 

Its. 

Ke. 

: Ks 

As. 

T012-13 . 

. ' 1,28,238 

28 

87,210 i 

846 

3,18,883 

4,06,123 

; 3 

3-67 

1013-14 . 

, 1,86,883 ■ 

15 

92.763 ‘ 

810 

2,74,970 

3,68,739 

2 

B-97 

1914-16 - 

.; 1.60.067: 

12 

66,543 1 

743 

2.03,707 

2,88.260 

: 1 

12*72 

1916-16 , 

. i 1,71,453 

10 

88.089 : 

916 

1,88/80 

2,77,074 

■ 1 

9*80 

1910-17 . 

. : 1,64,6.53 . 

0 

77.056 ^ 

638 

1,73.615 

2,60,571 

' 1 

0-94 

1917-18 . 

. : 1,91,006 ■ 

8 

06,678 

1,040 

3,00,263 

3.02,644 

1 

9-35 

1018-19 . 

. i 1,62,831 ! 

8 

89,919 

i,r»GO 

2,01,005 

2,93.081 

1 

13-80 

1919-20 . 

. 2,29,446 ; 

7 

1,05,033 : 

1.903 

3,2-1,133 

4,20.100 

1 

13*93 

1920-21 , 

,; 2,61/08: 

B 

1.41.460 

2.203 

6,33,909 

6,75,378 

2 

0*31 

1921-32 . . 

. : 2,83,100 ; 

8 

1,61,305 

2,306 

6.27,498 

7,78,893 

1 ^ 

12-01 

1022-25 . 

, ; 2,48,463 ; 

8 

1,39,444 ; 

2,339 

6,76,968 

7,15.413 

2 

14-07 


By January lat, 1925, the production in this Department should locrease from 2A3,l9rt tons In 1921-23 
to approximately 700,000 tone annually, the increase being due to 2 new furnapes which should be in full 
operation and the labour <‘ 0 &t p<?r ton should drop Irom Bs. 2-12*01 in 1921-22 to Bs. 1-4*00. 

N.B .—For comparison purposes the year 1921-23 should be‘taken as im tho years \920-21 and 1922-23 
there were strikes which aftected production of tho plant for at least 3 months. 
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Open Heakth. 


Year. 

i'roduc- : C'ovenanfc- 
tion in 1 ed Em- 
toui. 1 x>loyees, 

1 

Total 

Wages 

and 

Bonus. 

Uncovc- 1 
nanted | 
Employees. 

ToUl 

W«-gc«, 

Total. 1 
cost of 
labour. ! 

Unit 
tcAt per 
ton. 

■ 

1 

1 

No. 

K». 

No. 

Its. 

Us. 

Ks. A3, 

1912-13 

31,385 1 

68 

1,68,186 

900 

1,64,238 1 

3,32,424 

10 9‘47 

1913-14 

77,844 

._.68 

3,05,022 

800 

2,08,351 

5,13,373 1 

6 9’52 

1914-15 

96,182 i 

65 

{2,18,355 

750 

1,85,035 

4,03,390 

4 310 

1915-16 

1,2.3,427 i 

32 

2,89,166 

980 

2,31,627 

6,20,798 

4 3-51 

1910-17 

1,89,433 ; 

31 

3,47,584 

1,010 

2,52,600 

6,00,184 

4 4-87 

1917-18 

1,81,313 1 

33 

4,91 686 

1,490 

3,86,231 

8,76,917 

4 13*39 

1918-19 (0 months) 

1,38.949 1 

34 

2,82,532 

1,8.50 

4,17,508 

7,00,040 

5 0-61 

1919-20 

l,fl9.70fl 1 

36 

4,.52,528 

2,070 

4,24,987 

8,77,515 

5 £'69 

1920-21 

1,70,882 ! 

43 

5,28,192 

2,3l»5 

5,58,766 

10,86.958 

8 5-77 

1921-22 

1,82,107 1 

43 

5,81,457 

2,360 

5,85,981 

11,47,438 

6 4-48 

1922-23 

1,55,604 1 

42 

4,82,655 

2,265 

4,73,104 

9,65,759 

6 2*28 


A'.JS.—For comparison purposes the year 1021-5^2 siiouul i»c as m the ye 

1022-23 there* were atrikos wnlcli affected production of the plant for at least S months. 


Blooming Mill. 


Year. 


produc¬ 
tion in 
toils. 

Covenant¬ 
ed Em- 
ploycRS. 

1 Total 

' Wages 
! and 
( Bonus. 

1 

T7ncov«-i- 

iiaaUul 

Employees. 

Total 

W’aycs. 

Tot-M 
cost of 
‘ labour. 

Unit 
cost per 
ton. 


i 

I 


No. 

( 

i Us. 

No. 

il3. 

Ks. 

Es. As. 

;912-13 

i 

27,277 

G 

1 45,887 

217 

81,945 

1,30,832 

4 12-74 

1913-14 

1 

I 

58,745 

6 

50,082 

198 

82,167 

1,32,249 

2 4-02 

1914-15 

1 

84,433 

6 

i 58,867 

182 

91,715 

1,50,582 

1 12-54 

1015-18 

1 

1,08,104 

' 3 

i 62,.‘;67 

224 

1,08,315 

1,70,682 

1 9-26 

1916-17 


1,23,046 

1 

3 

1 42,416 

235 

1,21,933 

1,64,349 

1 6'87 

1917-18 


1,53,089 

: ^ 

1 49,132 

260 

1,35,966 

1,85,093 

1 3-36 

1918-19 (9 months) 


1,23,127 

3 

1 43,071 

306 

93,974 

1,37,045 

1 1-80 

1919-20 


1,40,531 

1 3 

1 44,498 

825 

1,28,048 

1,72,546 

1 2-84 

1920-21 


1,50,357 

; ^ 

68,181 

310 

1,75,457 

2,38,638 

1 8'88' 

1921-22 


1,56,002 

i ® 

1 72,151 

332 

1,97,866 

2,70,017 

1 11-52 

1022-23 


1,38,440 

i 3 

1 66,037 

360 

1,91,573 

2,47,610 

1 15*64 


—For comparison purposea the year 1921-22 should be taken as In tlic years 1920-21 and 
1022-22 there were strikes vhich affected production of the plant for at legist 3 months. 
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28" Mill. 


Year. 

1 Produfi- 
1 tion in 

1 tons. 

Covenant¬ 
ed Em- 
ployecB. 

( 

' Total 
Wa^es 
and 

. Bonus. 

Uacove- 

nanted 

Employees. 

Total 

Wages. 

Total 
cost oi 
labour. 

Unit 
cost per 
ton. 


1 

i 

No. 

, Ks. 

Is'o. 

Us. 

Ks. 

Rs. A3« ! 

1912-13 

. I 10,445 

21 

1 .',287 

730 

1,30,854 

2,28,141 

13 1.3-97 

191S-U 

I 41,142 

21 

' 1,49,008 

648 

1,20,027 

2,69,035 

6 8-63 

1914-15 

, 1 57,003 

21 

: 1,29,517 

641 

2,09,857 

3,30,404 

5 15-27 

1915-lG 

. 1 67,707 

20 

' 1,31,013 

791 

2,92,729 

4,23,742 

6 4-14 

1916-17 

. ! 68,859 

IS 

1,05,617 

905 

3,48,855 

4,64,472 

G 9-60 

1917-18 

. j 82,607 

15 

1,18,039 

1,090 

4,31,545 

5,49,584 

6 10-37 

1918-19 

. 1 C0,7S1 

17 

98,992 

1,264 

3,58,489 

1,57,481 

G 8-89 

1919-20 

. j 87,985 

10 

i 1,09,504 

1,315 

4,97,528 

6,07,032 

6 14 39 

1920-21 

. 1 80,401 

14 

■ 1,15,908 

1,440 

6.10,304 

7,32,772 

8 7-70 

1921-22 

00,273 

16 

' 1,20,494 

1,513 

6,19,792 

7,40,280 

7 11-04 

1922-23 

. 80,691 

15 

98,100 

1,590 

6,45,079 

6,43,779 

7 15-63 


N.B. —For coiuptirjson ■Durpoi<*-s shouUl l>i*- t»vk'>n as in the ycais 1920-21 and 

1922-23 there wcro strikes vvfUcb uffectfcl producrlon of th.? plant for at least 3 inonthsi. 


Bar Mills 


Y'car. 


Produc¬ 
tion in 
lorn. 

Covenant¬ 
ed Em¬ 
ployees, 

Total 

Wages 

and 

Bonus. 

L'iieov(-» 

nanted 

Employees. 

Total 

Wages. 

Total 
oost of 
labour. 

Unit 
(ost per 
ton. 




No. 

Us. 

No. 

Ks. 

Us, 

Jis. A 3 

1912-13 


2.685 

n 

23,637 

567 

42,072 

65,750 

34 7-86 

1013-14 


7,730 


62.991 

541 

57,501 

1,20,492 

15 9*40 

1914-15 


9,70-2 

9 

42,020 

500 

83,398 

1,25,924 

12 14-39 

1915-lG 


23,293 


45,8.50 

620 

1,78,911 

2,24,761 

9 10-3* 

1916-17 


29,868 

4 

28,915 

750 

2,16,987 

2;45,902 

8 3-73 

1917-13 


41,223 

3 

46,119 

980 

2,81,121 

3,27,240 

7 la-Ol 

1918-19 ^9 months) 

32,207 

3 

30,388 

1,150 

2,73,560 

3,04,454 

9 7-20 

1919-20 


■ 

34,242 

4 

28,836 

1,170 

3,30,839 

3.65,675 

1 

10 10*87 

1 

1920-21 


35,965 


48,116 

1,165 

4,22,049 

4,70,165 

&S 

to 

1-5 

1921-22 


29,593 

4 

39,095 

1,030 

3,67,609 

4,06,794 

, 13 11-84 

1923-23 


32,176 


42,583 

1,050 

3.57,023 

3,09,600 

12 G-72 


.V.i)’.—For comj)ari8on purp()S<’P the year 1921-22 should l)« taken as in the years 1920-21 and 
1922-2$ there were strikes which affected production of the plant fw* at least 3 months. 







STATEMENT No. II. 


(Netvspaper cutting.) 

CAEGO FLEET lEON CO. 

Iron and Steel Industp.v. 

Vital factors. 

The adjoiimeci Annual Oi'dinavy General llecting (for 1021) of the Cargo 
Fleet Iron Company, Ltd., was licld at ^Middlesborough yesterday, 29th 
November. 

The Eight Hon’ble Lord Furness (the Ghainnau) said : The year ended 
30th September 1921, was one of (ioniinual labour unrest, which naturally 
resulted in the loss of many orders. I should like to refer to certain matters 
of extreme importanoe to our industry and which most seriously affect our 
cost of output and competitive capacity. There are throe vital factors—namely, 
•the price of coal, the present high railway rates, and the, excessive taxa¬ 
tion—both National ancl Ivocal. Yon will appreciate the vital imijortance of 
cheap eoal when I tell you that our works, when in full operation, consume 
no less than 8,500 tons weekly. The price of coal to-day, however, is alto- 
gether incompatible with the prices we arc obtaining for our finished steel. 
The average [irico of tlie coal bought for our gas producers during the twelve 
months ended SOtli Septemher 1913, was 13s. per ton, whereas the average 
iprioe for the corresponding period in 1022 was 23s. per ton, representing an 
increase of 77 per cent. In 1913 the selling price of finished steel was £7 
lOs. pet ton delivered, as against £8 10s. per ton at the present time. That 
is to say, as against an increase of 77‘.39 per cent, on coal—which is one of 
the largest items of cost in the manufacture of steel—we only receive 134 
per cent, more for our finished products. Then, again, there is the question 
of railwa.y rates. Since I la-st addressed you certain small concessions have 
hecn jnaile, and very welcome us they are these reductions are totally in¬ 
adequate to meet the urgent requirements of the Iron and Steel Industry. 
iWhen wo mot a, year ago T gave comp.arativc figures .showing the inero.a.sed 
*ost of carriage on coal and coke, iron ore, etc., required in the production 
of I ton of finished steel, including the carriage on the latter to certain 
destinations. Whereas in July 19J.3 the total cost of such carriage per ton 
of finished steel amounted to 10s. 8d., it is to-day 33s. lli/., per ton—repre¬ 
senting an increase of 72 39 per cent. Here, again, as in the case of coal, 
we are burdened with the enormous increase of 72'39 per cent, in another 
vital item of cost whilst the increase in the selling price of finished steel, as 
I have just indicated, is only 1.35 per cent. This insignificant increase in 
selling price does not enable us to compete in foreign markets. In the de¬ 
pressed state of trade that exists to-day we must stimulate demand by cheaper 
prices; counsequently the moral of these figures is that very considerable 
reductions are imperative, in tlie immediate future, both in coal prices and 
,railway rates, if our Industry is to recover its position in the markets of the 
world. 

Burden of tai'aiir.n. 

With icgard to the question of taxation, it will interest you to knoiv that 
since March 1917 this Company has paid no less Ilian £1,25.'),000 lo the 
Government in Excess Profits Dufy, Income Tax, and Corporation Pro¬ 
fits Tax —ft Slim representing l.\ times the Ordinary Share Capital of the Com¬ 
pany —and there are still large sums claimed by the .Authorities. Our burden 
as a Company is undoubtedly much heavier than th.'it of oilier ii-on and steal 
works, owing to the inequitable incidence of the w.ar taxation on new concerns 
to which I have referred on former occasions. I must also draw attention to 
the question of local rating—towards which your works have recently been, 
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called upon to contribute for one year no less than £21,858 8s. lOd.— which 
is nearly four limes nioie than the pre-war assessment. These charges are 
crippling 10 industry and accentuate the difficulty ol securing business, with 
the result that works have to close dotvu or go on short time, this liriuging 
incroa.sed unemployment with increased charges for lleliel and heavy arrears 
of rates which cannot be collected from those who are without work. 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 


SOUTH DURHAM STEEL A IROK CO, 


Advantages of amalgamation. 

The lit. Hon'blc Lord Furness, presiding yesterday at Middlesborough at 
the 2tth annual meeting of the South Durham Steel and Iron Co., Ltd., said 
it would he seen from the balance-sheet that the profit for the year was 
£90,650, and bearing in mind the general depression prevailing over the 
period under review they must consider themselves fortunate in being able 
to record such a satisfactory re.sult of Cue year's working. After providing 
for interest on Debenture Stock, Dividend on Rveference Shares, and writing 
ofi £:10,00Q Depreciation—the same as last year—the DLrectovs had decided 
to recommend a dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary Share 
Capital and to carry forward to next year the sum of £114,911. The Reserves 
stood at tlio same figure as in the two previous years, namely £1,445,78,S. 

'With regal'd to a general revival in their trade, ho thought the prospects 
for steel plate orders were very uneei'fain tor some time to come- because the 
present productive capacity of exi-sting steel works in this country—both actual 
and potential—was far too great lor profitable absorption, and a large increase 
over tlio pre-war demand was necessary for the consumption of its possible 
output. For tins reason it appeared to him that t.lie iron and steel trade 
of this country was in a somewhat simitar predicament to that of the United 
States of America shortly before the formation of the United States Steel 
Corporatitm in 1900. The ci'eatiou of the United State,? Steel Corporation 
had the effect of maintaining a liappy medium anti safeguarded extreme 
fluctuations in prices, lie was convinced that, assuming it were possible for 
the prominent manufacturers representing, say, at least .50 per cent, of the 
Iron and Steel trade of this country to combine and tioiiduct tbeir business 
.an a similar basis to the United States Steel Corporation. It 'would prove 
a great advantage to makers and consumers. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

The adjourned 23rd annual (1921) meeting was previously held and the 
occonnts passed. 



StATEMENT? No. llL 

StatemcU showing the Capiiai of all the subsidiary CompaniM at Jamshedpur and the Tata Iron and Steel Coy's share in the Capital of Ihe 

subsidiary Companies. 
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Summary 0} terms of Agreements with Suhsidiary Companies. 
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statement No. V. 

SlaUmeni showing names oj Railways with whom the Coy. have long term contracts, the dates oj commencement and expiry of the respective 

contracts and the estimated tonnage oj annual delivery. 
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STATOMENT No. VI. 


Note showiiKj hoio jail of prices owing to depreciated Currency would, in 
the opinion of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, be counteracted. 

AVith regard to unfair competition arising from depreciated exchanges, 
we wish to make the fallowing suggestion wliich provides a very simple 
automatic compensation. 

In cases where the exchange with a country is deprotuated by more than 
twenty-five per cent, the duty should be so fixed that the total price of the 
imported article landed in India should equal the pric-e of similar material 
imported from a ts)untry where exchange is more or less norma). For this 
purpose We are quite prepared to accept England as the country in question. 

The system can be worked very simply as follows and without the need 
for any prolonged or detailed investigation when the emergency arises. 

The average price of all st.andard materials in England c.i.f. India will 
be obtained each quarter by the Tariff Board or any authority authorised to 
deal with this matter. A record wdll also be kept of the prices at which 
materia] is imported from countries with depreciated exchanges for the same 
quarter. For the succeeding quarter the duty will be raised automatically 
to a figure sufficient to provide that the total price of the imports from the 
country with a depreciated ex(!hangc shall bo equal to the English price. 
If the adjustment in duty is made quarterly and it is known that it will 
be made there should bo no dislocation of trade and there should be ample 
proteertion against the effect of the depreciated exchanges. 

To take an instance. If during the first quarter of the year the price 
of beams imported into this country from England has been £10 and from 
Belgium £9 and the duty on beams is Es. 60, then for the next quarter the 
duty on beams from Belgium will be fixed automatically at £1 extra and the 
total duty on them will be Es. 66, the duty on beams from England and 
America remaining at Es, 60. 
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STATEMENT No. VIT. 

Statement showing current c. i. f, prices, and the Tata Iron and Steel Ooy.’s selling 

price and cost price. 


— 


1 English 

1 Current price 

1 for export as 

1 per 

1 “ Iron & Coal 
Trades Review” 
^ of 20th July 

1 1923. 

Selling price 
of T.LS.Co. 
products 
April—July 
192.3 

f.o.r.Tatanagar. 

Present selling 
prices f.o.r. 
Calcutta. 

Cost price 
for the 
month of 
July 1923. 



c.i.f. 

1 Calcutta. 






Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Beams 

* 

151-14 

150-3» 

168 

179-39 

Rails , 

• 

151-14 

124-13 

* . 

179-39 

Bars , 

« 

16.5-10 

156-6* 1 

178 

201-59 


• Those prices include material sold under long term contracts or contracts entered 
into last year when prices were considerably lower. For comparison with Col. 1 onr 
present selling prices should be taken. 


STATEMENT No. VIII. 


Statement showing the pre-war c. i. f. prices and the Steel Company's Selling price, 


— 

Pre-War price 
Feb.-May 1914 
Average c.i.f. 

Selling price of T.I.S.Co., 
products f.o.r. Tatauagar. 

' 


Rs. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

Structural per ton . . , 



Rs. 

Rs. 


94-11 

108-4 

103-13 

Heavy Rails per ton , , 


100-12 

117-8 

101-4 

Bar Mill Material per ton , , 

' 

121-12 

108-5 

108-12 




STATEMENT No. IX. 


Note showing the yearly Capital and recurring expenditure incurred by the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co. during the last two years on the Technical Institute and the grants 
received from the Local Governments and Indian States. 

The students now in the Institute come from the various provinces as follows t— 


Bihar & Orissa . 





2nd year. 

7 

1st year, 
(I 

Bengal 




• 

3 

8 

Assam 




• 

nil 

2 

V. B. . . . 




« 

1 

nil 

Madras 





1 

2 

Central Provinces 





1 

1 

Punjab , 





3 

3 

Bombay . . , 





nil 

nil 

-Mysore 





2 

nil 


Of the students admitted in 1921 six have been discharged. 

Of the students admitted in 1922, 7 have been discharged and 2 have left of 
their own accord with the consent of the Institute. 

The number of applications for entry in November 1922 was about 2,700. Appli¬ 
cations are still being received for 1923. Details regarding applications are attached 
hereto. 

The staS consists of a Director (B.So. Hons. London), with practical experience 
at Vickers Ltd., Sheffield and with 0 years’ educational experience in India, two 
Assistants with the degree of Bachelor of Metallurgy, Sheffield, and one Indian 
Bachelor of Science, Calcutta. 

The cost of training a student works out to Rs. 250 a month. 

-Applications for admission are invited by advertisements in papers. The 
Government of Bengal and Bihar and Oi'issa also advertise on their own account. 

Einance :— 



1921-22 

1922-23 


Ra. A. P, 

Rs. A. P. 

Recurring expenditure 

42,710 5 0 

71,009 3 3 

Receipts from outside :— 



Mysore ...... 

4,800 0 0 

4,800 0 0 

Bihar & Orissa. .... 

8,333 5 4 

25,000 0 0 

Bengal ...... 


10,000 0 0 

Messrs. Bird & Co. .... 

.. 

1,375 0 0* 

Sir Ratan Tata Trust 


15,000 0 0 

.. 

Total contributions 

13,133 5 4 

56,175 0 0 

Borne by Steel Company 

29.576 5 8 

14,834 3 3 

Actual Capital Expenditure 

1,30,519 4 8 

11,277 0 8 

Receipts from Bihar & Orissa 

1,00,000 0 0 

.. 

Borne by Steel Company 

30,519 4 8 

11,277 0 8 


* No stipend. 
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Tho Sir Ratan Tata Trustees are jjaying Es. 5,000 a year for five years for the 
construction of a hostel. 

Total ultimate capital eipencliture will bo Es. 3,00,000. 

Applications received in November 

No detailed list of applications was made out in the first year. Thirty-two 
people from Bombay Presidency applied, 6 were selected, but only one came to 
Jamshedpur. He was not passed by the Committee. After this our Bombay 
Offino was given the addresses of all applicants but only 5 went to see Mr. Gibbs 
in Bombay. All were failures except one who was to have been admitted but 
failed to come. 

Applications received in November 1922. 

From Bombay there were 63 applicants of whom only 4 were considered to be 
eligible judging from tho particulars they submitted. Two candidates came to 
Jamshedpur. One of these was found to be medical^' unfit and was not admitted 
and the other, Mr. T. E. Kapadia, .stayed until April 30th. 1923, and did not return 
after the vacation. It appears that he found the work too strenuous. 
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STATEMENT No. X. 

Statemen t showing the number of appUmtions for admission to the, Jamshedpur TechnicaI 
Institute during the last two years, province by province, for November 1922, 


Province. 


! 

1 

i 

\ 

1 

- — i 

( 

1 

N’nmber of Applica- ! 
tion letters. 

Number of students 
who are of good 
physique and other¬ 
wise qualified. 

Biliar & Orissa . 


1 

• 

224 I 

23 

Bengal 


i 

, \ 

88,0 

04 

Central Provinees 


1 

57 1 

•• 

Madras 


. 1 

I 

641 . ! 

29 

Bombay 


1 

• 1 

63 

4 

Unitofl Provinces 


. 

17.3 

7 

A-saa m 


• 1 

43 


Punjab 


♦ » 

1 

380 

:h 

Central India 


1 

. 1 

i 

i 

1 

North-Western Provinco 


1 

•1 

n i 

( 

•• 

Berar 



l ! 

; 

■« • 

Mysore 


• i 

1 

53 

1 

Burma 



2 

•• 

North-Western Frontier Provinco . 

• 

li 

1 

Coorg 


• 

8 

1 

Baroda 


1 

4 

•• 

Deccan 


• 1 

1 

0 

•• 

Cochin 


1 

* 

14 

2 

Indore 



3 


Travancore 


- 

8 

2 

Coocb Bihar 



2 

•• 

Bikanir 



1 

•• 

Ajmere 



8 

•• 

Sindh 


• 

4 

•• 

Kashmir 

■ 

- 

14 

•• 

Jodhpur 

• 

• 

3 

•• 


Rajputana ...... 1 3 


2,638 


J72 
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STATEMENT No. XJ 

J^ote relating io compensating proleciion rejerrcd to in Mr. Peterson's evidence 
of the 2Srd August 1923. 

At the last Meeting the President asked questions regarding the efiect, 
if any, which the protective duty on eteel would have on industries in the 
country which use eteel as their raw material. We said that it was iinpos- 
aible to answer this question at all accurately eicept after considering the 
conditions of each particular ease, and that wo would prefer not to prejudice 
any claim which such industries might wish to make, but that we were 
quite willing to give our opinion in any particular case after the claim had 
been made. We have considered this question and we think it is possible 
to give a considered reply on the general conditions to be applied in such 
oases. Such general conditions must, however, be subject to the general 
rule that unless the industry is essential for purposes of self-protection, pro¬ 
tection should not be afforded if it is not shown that the particular industry 
will be able ultimately to meet foreign competition without protection. So 
far as our experience goes, our steel is used in many different ways; a large 
portion of it, about 15,000 tons, at present finds its way through the dealers 
into the hands of small industries such as Blacksmiths, Wheelwrights, etc. 
In the case of such industries a protective duty will increase the price of the 
article produced by the amount of the duty. In our opinion, the wliolc of 
this duty will be borne by the ultimate consumer and it will not affect con¬ 
sumption as, by the very nature of the trade, these articles must bo manu- 
factured in this country and are required by it. These small industries will, 
therefore, not be harmed by the imposition of the duty. In the case of 
larger industries, where the artiole is not commonly imported in a standar- 
dised form and in large quantities, the same conditions will apply. The 
increase in the price of the manufactured article, which must result from the 
duty, will bo passed on to the ultimate user. There will be no question 
of import, because by the custom of the trade and probably from its very 
nature such articles will always have to be made in this country. Such 
articles would bo replacements of parts of existing machinery in cases where 
such parts are not standardised and where the owner of the machines would 
lose heavily in waiting to have the part required made in a foreign country 
and might not be able to do so satisfactorily or structural material where 
a damaged part had to be replaced or by the nature of the case fabrication 
was necessary on the spot. Where manufactured article.s are already imported 
in a standardised form in largo quantities and are also manufactured in the 
country, the imposition of a duty on steel will obviously handicap the indus¬ 
try. Such cases would be, to take simple instances, small machines, tools 
of all sorts, nails, wire, buckets, ironware, shelving, etc. A distinction has 
to be made in these cases. Irksome cases the manufacturing process is extre¬ 
mely simple and the enhanced value yielded by it gives a very large margin 
of profit. The amount of profit may be so largo that protection is not really 
required and the industry should be able to compete with the imported 
article with the advantage which it obtains from its geographical position 
and the advantage of the cheap labour available for simple processes in this 
country. In other cases the quantity of steel actually used may be very 
small in proportion to the value of the article made. In such cases no 
substantial handicap would be imposed on the industry and we should not 
advocate protection. In oases in which the handicap is large wc think the 
manufacturer should be protected by a duty equivalent to the increase result¬ 
ing from the duty on steel, provided he is able, within a reasonable period, 
to reduce his costs and to establish tho industry without protection. In the 
case of large scale industries such as the manufacture of wagons, locomotives, 
machinery, etc,., where a reasonably promising attempt has been made to 
establish the industry in the country, we think a compensating duty should 
be imposed. The amount of the duty will have to be decided in each parti- 



cellar case, but in the case of wagons and bridge-building material we are 
of opinion that a compensating duty should be given at least equal to the 
increase in cost caused by the duty placed on steel. We shall manufacture 
all necessary bridging material and we arc strongly of opinion that bridge¬ 
building and wagon-making should be encouraged in this country as essen¬ 
tial industries, and are also of opinion that both industries will eventually be 
able to do without protection. With regard to fabricated material, we think 
the same duty should be placed on it as is placed on steel. 

In each particular case as these come before the Board we should welcome 
an opportunity of expressing our opinion if the Board desire us to do so. 
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STATEMENT No. XII. 


StaUmmi slioxoing conversion cost. 



1916-17 1 

. ‘ 1 

1021-22 

1 1022-23 


Rri. 

1 i 

Per cent. ! 

26-77 , 

Jl*. 

! Per cfent. | 

1 

Es. 

1 

1 Per cent. 

Pig A Scrap cost . . . I 

20-46 

47-60 

1 28-17 , 

65-02 

[ 29-78 

Conversion to Ingots . , 

4n-so 

1 39-81 ■ 

68-24 

I 41'32 

74-13 

39-73 

Conversion to Blooms . 

10-27 

0-33 i 

13-89 

8-51 , 

1 18-07 

0-00 

Conversion to Rails 

2G-51 

j 24-09 1 

1 1 

33-4G 

1 20-50 i 

1 

89-98 

1 21-40 

1 

.! 

Total cost of Rails . 

' 110-04 

100-00 

163-19 

1 

1 100-00 

1 

! 186-75 

i 100-00 

1 


N.B. —(^rt'dit. lor Sciup ti^kcn In PiK A Sorax>, 

Credit for Second Class Pail for suie la (ii3tribut*)d over all Items. 


Cost of Bail Mill 





1910-17 

1921-22 

1922-23 




Eb. per ton 

Per cent. 

Ks. per ton 

Per Cent. 

Rs. per ton 

Per cent. 

' 

Hr & Scrap 

« 


20-46 

26*77 

47'60 

80-17 

55-62 

29'79 

Feeding Material , 



5-70 

5-20 

C-44 

3-05 

4-lS 

2-22 

Labour (Producing) 



13-90 

12-72 

17-93 

10-99 

17-00 

9 12 

Stores . 



0-33 

5-75 

8-20 

5-02 

7-01 

4-08 

Refractories 



1-36 

123 

3 91 

2-40 

3-20 

1-72 

Ingot Moulds 



1-36 

1*23 

V64 

1-01 

1-87 

-73 

Relining Fund 

» 


7-05 

6-41 

9‘83 

6-02 

0-96 

5-34 

Gas Producers 



5-51 

5-01 

10-78 

6-61 

13-62 

7-24 

Service Expense . 



8-20 

7-43 

1414 

8-66 

10'6B 

892 

Steam. , 


• 

2-42 

2*21 

5-49 

3-36 

7-86 

4-21 

Bolls . 



2-31 

210 

2-20 

1-40 

2-52 

1-35 

Interest , 



2-71 

2-48 

12-24 

7-50 

17-02 

912 

Depredation and 
Charges . 

Bombay 

• 

23-53 

2140 

22-70 

lS-91 

80-27 

16-16 

RAILS COST 


110-04 

100-00 

103-10 

100-00 

188-76 

100-00 


y.B.—Credit for Scrap taken tn Pig A Scrap. 

Credit for Second Claaa Rails for Bale Is distributed over all itema. 












STATEMENT No. XIII. 


Statement giving pariieulars (J greater extension units in operation in 

August 1923. 


Coke ovens. 

i Batteries oi' Wilputte Coke Ovens; — 

Tons. 

Average daily capacity per battery as per Flow Sheet. 427 

Maximum production in 24 hours hitherto obtained . 600 

Average daily production (April—July 1923) . . 420 

1st Battery commenced operating August 10th, 1922. 

2nd Battery commenced operating March 15th, 1923. 


Bl.ast Fubnaces. 

“ D ” Blast Furnace: — 

Tons. 

Average daily capacity .600 

Maximum production in 24 hours hitherto obtained . 552 

Average daily production (April—July 1923) . . 42ft 

Commenced operating December 6th, 1922. 

E ” Batelle Furnace: — 

Tons. 

Average daily capacity.250 

Maximum prodiiction in 24 hours hitherto obtained . 315 

Average daily production (April—July 1923) , . 193 

Commenced operating August 27th, 1919. 


Dupi.f..x Plant. 


No. 1. Open Hearth Tilting Furnace: — 

Now working as ordinary Stationery Open Hearth 
Furnace. 

Average daily capacity (working day*) 

Maximum production in 24 hours hitherto obtained . 

Average daily production (working days*) (April— 
July 1923) 

Commenced operating February 13th, 1923. 


Tons. 


150 

360 

168 


N.Ji .—The Tilting Furnaces arc intended to operate in conjunction with 
the Converters, thus completing the Duplex*Process. When the Plant is 
completed each Tilting Furnace is estimated to produce 600 tons of stee/ 
daily or 15,000 tons each monthly. 


• Working d.iira mean actual days In operation, time lost for repairs, etc., bolng omitted. 
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Plate Mill. 


Tons. 


Average daily capacity.16* 

Maximum production in 8 hours hitherto obtained . 94} 

Average daily production (April—July 1923) . . 67 

Commenced operating February 1st, 1923. 

N.B .—Owing to steel not being available the operation of this 3IiI! bas 
been restricted to only one shift daily. 
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STATEMENT No. XIV. 

Note on letter No. 1). 0, 135, from the Tariff Board, dated the Uth August, 
addressed to Mr. Feterson. 

In regard to the information asked for by the Tariff Board in the above 
letter, I wish to comment as follows: — 

Question No. 1. —A note showing how the present cost on various itema 
of production of steel is likely to be reduced in the future. 

Answer.—This I take to be an enquiry why the spread in the cost of 
converting pig iron into steel ingots at our works is higher than that in 
other countries and which we consider to be about Rs. 10 per ton,/ The cost 
is likely to be reduced in the future for the following reasons:— > 

(o) Limestone. —Due to the use of revolving kilns using Coke Oven Gas 
instead of kilns using an inferior fuel (Coke). 

(b) Fuel. —Due to improvements in the quality of coal which means less 
coal per ton of finished product and a reduction in the price per 
ton of coal due to the improvements which are being installed at 
the Steel Company’s collieries such as Electrical Coal Cutting 
Machines, Electric haulage, etc. 

(e) Txibour. —Due to higher production which means a larger tonnage 
ner employee. 

(d) Materials in repairs and maintenance, tools, lubricants and miscel¬ 

laneous charges, —Due to fall in world prices, 

(e) Furnace repairs. —Due to improvements in the quality of building 

and basic materials. 

(f) Contingent Fund .—Duo to decrease in covenanted labour. 

(g) General Works Expense. —^Due to increased tonnage. 
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STATEMENT No. XV, 


Sote on clemi-off.cial letter Vo. 135, jroni the Tariff Hoard, dated the Sith 
August 1023, addressed to Mr. Veterson. 


Question No. 2 .—A Btatement showing the total expected output of 
clilferent kinds of iron and steel when the Greater 


■As operating on the 1st 
ot April 1922. 


Extensions are complete and the capacity of pro¬ 
duction of the existing plant. 


Answer .—A statement showing the total expected output of different 
kinds of iron and steel when the Greater Extensions are complete, is attached 
hereto. These Figures are similar to those shown on the Plow Sheet,* four 
copies of which have already keen .submitted to the Tariff Board. 

A statement is also attached showing the actual production of the plant 
as operating on the 1st of .A.pril 1922. 

The figures for the year April 1st, 1921, to March 31st, 1922, are actual 
productions and the figTires shown for the year April 1st, 1922, to March 
31st, 1923, are arrived at by omitting the months of September, October, 
November and December 1922 and multiplying the average of the other 
eight month.s hy twelve. The reason for this is that although the strike 
which occurred on September 19lh, 1922, ended on 23rd October 1922, normal 
production was not restored until .January 1923. 

• j<ot pnuted. 


Statement showing actual output from plant existing on April 1st, 1922, 


— 

Output during year 
ending March Slst, 
1922. 

Output during year 
ending March Slst, 
1923.* 





Tons. 

Tons, 

‘Pig Iron 

• 

• ■ 


270,270 

280,062 

'Ferro Manganese 


• 


' 3,230 

1,644 

Steel Ingots 

■ 

• 


182,107 

182,452 

Blooms and Billets . 

• 

• 


1.16,902 

162,229 

.28* Mill products • 

• 

• 


96,273 

94,102 

Bar Mill products • 

, 

. 

« 

29,698 

35,962 


* The above figures giving the output for year ending March 3lBt, 1923, have been 
obtained by taking the average monthly output during the year excluding September, 
October, November and Dcceraher 1922, and multiplying it by 12. The reason for 
doing this, is that although the strike w'hich commenced on September 19th, 1922, 
ended on October 23rd, 1922, normal production of the jilant was not restored until 
January 1023. 
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Statement showing expected output of iron and steel when greater extensions are 
complete and from e risting plant. 






Tons. 

Tons. 

Pig Iron 




.... 

010,200 

Ferro Manganese 





7,600 

Steel Ingots 




.... 

570,000 

Blooms, Slabs and Billets 




.... 

409,100 

New 28' IMill 




175,000 


Old 28" iMill 




60,000 


Plate Mill . 




48.000 

.... 

Merchant Bar Mill 




43.900 

.... 

Old Bar Mills . 




18,000 

.... 

Sheet Mills < 

• 



30,000 

.... 

Sheet Bat . 

« 



35,000 

.... 

Sheet Sleepers . . 

. 



2,820 

.... 

Blooms and Billets for Sale 

« 

• 

, 

3,000 

421,720 
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STATEMENT No. XVI. 

Capital Expenditure on greater extensions in operation up to Slst Marek 

19HS. 


Batolle Furnace 





Rs. 

38,00,250 

A. 

7 

P. 

5 

Boll Shop (Part) 


* 



1,8.5,282 

7 

3 

Strnctural Shop 


« 



6,29,172 

13 

9 

Machine Shop No. 2 





32,04,647 

7 

i 

Fattorii Shop . . . 


• 



1,45,622 

12 

10 

General Foundry . 


• 



1,50,916 

6 

3 

Forge Shop .... 


* 



83,306 

5 

0 

Electric Power— 

(a) . . . . 





6,26,900 

2 

5 

(A) . . . . 


. 



21,768 

14 

4 

(f) . . . . 


. 



63,588 

13 

10 

(d) . . . . 





1,36,879 

8 

7 

(fi) . * « . . 


• 



47,413 

5 

3 

(/) . . . . 


• 



7,688 

3 

8 

Track Syatenv . . 


a 



17,21,643 

14 

6 

Iron Ore Mines— 

Gorumahiaani . . 


• 



2,98,288 

7 

10 

Sulaipat .... 


• 



40,931 

7 

7 

Dolomite Quarries “ K ” Lease 


» 



4,77,965 

7 

5 

Site Account .... 


• 



19,67,239 

9 

7 

Construction Tools .. . 


• 



12,88,432 

7 

3 

Drainage .... 


. 



4,42,472 

8 

6 

Rolling Stock 





14,8.5,870 

14 

7 

Jessopa Shop .... 


. 



1,70,967 

6 

8 

Jessops Power Ilouse 





3,680 

10 

1 

Soaking Pits .... 


- 



2,28,889 

13 

0 

Machine Shop No. 1 Extension 


• 



2,40,376 

4 

4 

8-16 M. P. Motors . 


. 



12,000 

0 

0 

4 Cinder Cars 


. 



1,00,000 

0 

0 

Plate Mill .... 





2,87,587 

2 

10 

Sheet Bar and Billet Mill Stockyard 

• 



47,864 

14 

9 

Rail Finishing Department 





1,01,693 

6 

8 

Blooming Mill 


. 



16,073 

1 

S 

“ D ” Blast Furnace 


. 



38,001 

12 

7 

Power House No. 2 

. 

* 



57,700 

3 

5 

Pump Ilouse No. 2 

. 

» 



40,247 

4 

0 

Narrow Gauge Line to Khorkai 

Brickfield 



81,148 

0 

0 


Total 


1,83,79,107 7 9 
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The Oreaier Extenttone Capital Expenditure in Operation Account for t\t> 
year ending Slst March, 1922. 


— 

Value. 

Rate % 
per 

annam. 

Amount of Depre¬ 
ciation. 




Per cent. 




Works Construction. 

Bs. A. 

P. 


Bs. 

A* 

p. 

Machinery .... 

1,30,16,713 12 

8 

7i 

0,76,178 

0 

0 

Buildings ~ . 

41,03,735 11 

9 

6 

2,05,186 

0 

0 

Ore Mines and Quarries. 







Machinery .... 

6,01,376 8 

6 

6 

34,668 

0 

0 

Buildings .... 

1,26,808 14 

6 

2i 

3,146 

0 

0 

Sanitary. 







Machinery and Plant . . 

4,42,472 8 

6 

6 

22,123 

0 

0 

Total 

1,83,79,107 7 

1 

0 


12,41,200 

0 

0 



YOL.. I. 


I 
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STATEMENT No. XVIL 


Customs Duties. 


The following shows the total figures: — 


Duty paid 1919-20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Grea'-er extensions. 
Rs. A. P. 

4,84,774 14 5 
6.60,327 12 9 

9,84,645 0 3 
3,36,677 J 0 


Operation. 

not available, 
not available 
Rs. A. P. 
1,61,576 7 0 
1,38,9.39 13 3 


This is after allowing for refunds. 

The gross amount in 1922-23 was Hs. 4,07,000 but Rs. 72,000 was secured 
in refunds. This amount Rs. 4,07,000 can be classified as follows: — 

Rs. 

62,000 

31.500 

62.500 
2,37,000 

14,000 


4,07,000 


Of the refunds obtained about Rs. 23,000 was on articles imported in 
1122-23 and Rs. 49,000 to articles imported in 1921-22. It takes from 6 
aontljfl to 2 years to obtain a refund. 

The import duty on goods imported in 1922-23 is, therefore, Rs. 4,07,000 
l@Bs Rs. 23,000. 

In 1922-23 tho proportion of duty on machinery to total is much higher 
than in previous years because: — 

(a) tho result of various important discussions as to definition of machi¬ 

nery affected the assessment: 

(b) in November 1921 Government passed orders to the effect that large 

classes of goods hitherto assessed as electrical accessories should 
be assessed at the same rate as machinery. 

Since 1st March 1923 the revision of the wording of the Tariff has 
resulted in a much larger proportion of our imports being assessed at 2i per 
cent, than before. 

No detailed classification of duties for 1921-22 and previous years is 
possible without several weeks work, but probably and speaking roughly, tho 
proportion is somewhere as follows: — 

Per cent. 


Cement , 16 

Electrical goods. . 20 

Steel and manufactures ....... 20 

Machinery.40 

Miscellaneous ........ 5 


Cement ...... 

Electric appliances . . . . 

Steel and manufactures thereof 

Machinery. 

Miscellaneous . . . 


TOO 
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statement No. XVIII. 

statement shoiving the amount paid by the Tata Iron and Steel Cempany 
for ^ailviay freight. Customs duty, etc., during the year ending 31st 
March 1923. 

Rb. a. p. 

1. Net railway freight paid for incoming materials 

for operation from 1st April 1922 to 31st 

March 1923 22,99,651 0 0 

2. Net railway freight paid for incoming materials 

for greater extensions from 1st April 1922 "to 

3l6t March 1923 2,60,186 & C 

3. Net railway freight paid for outgoing materials . 9,38,778 2 0 

4. Income-tax paid from the salaries of employes at 

Jamshedpur ....... 1,24,844 4 9 

6. Expenditure at Jamshedpur on stamps . . 6,341 14 3 

6. Expenditure at Jamshedpur on telegrams . . 13,696 10 0 

7. Customs duty paid for Operation Department . 1,38,939 13 3 

8. Customs duty paid for greater extensions . . 3,35,677 1 0 

6. License fees paid for country liquor . . . 18,640 1 5 

10. Cost price and duty paid for country liquor . 1,28,841 S 0 

11. Port Commissioners’ charges, etc., paid for 

greater extonsiona . 59,354 11 0 

12. Amount paid to Port Commissioners by the 

Calcutta Steam Navigation Co., LJ., on 
account of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 

Limited (Operation Department), Jamshedpur, 

from April 1922 to March ending 1923 is . 1,80,590 0 0 


Totai, . 46,05,541 9 8 
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STATEMENT No. XIX. 

Depreciation as allowed by Incotne-taz Office. General Block as at Slat March 1922, 


Filed by Government of 
Bombay. 

Rate per 
cent. 

■Value. 

Total Depreciation. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Town Buildings . 

24 

83,69,859 2 10 

2,09,246 8 0 

Town Sanitary Worts . , 

6 

24,40,253 9 6 

1,22,462 8 0 

Ice and Aerated Water Factory . 

64 

56,550 7 6 

3,472 0 C 

Electric Light and Fan Installa- 

74 

4,20,297 10 10 

31,622 8 e 

tion. 




Ore Mitut and Quarries. 




Machinery and Plant 

6 

6,76,239 7 3 

28,812 0 8 

Buildings .... 

24 

1,61,576 10 6 

4,039 8 0 

Collieries. 




Machinery and Plant . 

1<) 

1,11,21,005 9 6 

11,12,100 8 0 

Buildings .... 

6 

19,03,399 9 6 

95,170 0 0 

Works Construction. 




Machinery and Plant . . 

74 

1,90,58,064 3 0 

14,29,365 0 0 

Buildings .... 

6 

42,09,148 13 9 

2,10,467 8 0 

Furniture .... 

6 

2,87,750 15 8 

11,387 8 0 

Live and Dead Stock, 




Motor Bus, etc. . . . 

15 

66,356 7 0 

8,453 0 0 

Live Stock, etc. 

5 

33,482 14 0 

1,674 0 0 

Total 

'■ 

4,87,01,984 8 10 

32,71,152 8 0 






StATEHtENt iJo. XX. 

Statement thawing work* cost per ton of steel from 1912-13 to 1922-23. 
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STATEMENT No. XXI. 


Statement showing Price, Royalty paid for the Collieries and the amount exp)ended on 
Machinery and Equipment of the same up to 31st March 1022, 



JamaletSe, 

Colliery 

MaU’era-C}i(ntodifi. 

Colliery . 

Bhelalari. 
Colliery . 


Colliery . 

rurtheitampur. 
Colliery . . 

Ovirampur. 


Chintheii, 
Colliery . 


Colliery. (We do not hold this 
colliery at present. The 
gum expended was on pro¬ 
specting, prellmiiiary ex. 
penses, etc.) 


Caiifpur. 

Colliery. (We do not hold this 
property. The money 
spent was on preliminary 
inquiries, etc.) 


Piirdiase Price. 

Machinery And 
Jfiquipment. 

■RoyAlf.y and 
other Expenses. 

Total. 

lis. A. r. 

Es. a. p. 

KS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

33,00,000 0 0 

48,39,610 12 9 

• • 

76,39,610 12 » 

7,13,000 0 0 

26,83,907 12 6 

• • 

33,96,907 12 5 

1,38,000 0 0 

10,78,447 1 4 

• • 

12,16,447 1 i 

23,00,000 0 0 

14,00,60 1 8 2 

• • 

39,60,60 1 8 2- 

l,40,8fl0 0 0 

9,61,831 15 2 

•• 

11,02,191 15 2 

1,42,620 0 0 


16,387 2 5 

1,59,107 2 6 

21,000 0 0 


20.877 13 3 

41,877 IS 3 

•• 

•• 

7,658 1 8 

7,658 1 8- 


•• 

383 2 6 

585 2 I 





















Eails and Fishplates— concld. 
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Weareinlonned that the Bengal MagPM Kaihfay actoaBy bought at this price in July 1822. 





















STATEMENT No. 
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STATEMENT No. XXV. 

Raw Materials (Dolomite, Limestone, Manganese Ore, Bricks). 
Stutemenl of contracts for five years and over for the purchase of raw materials. 


143 





STATEMENT tXVt. 

Statement showing the tonnage for Operaiion Department handled by the B. N. R. under freight agreement with them. 


144 



The gross freight shewn above would be the nonnal freight. The rebate is the saving to the Company. 
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STATEMENT No. XXVII. 


Average f.o.h. prices of Cleveland Pig Iron No, 3 as on the 1st day of each 
month for the years 1912-13, 1913-14, 1920-21 to 1922-23. 






1912-13. 

Sh. 

1913-14. 

Sh. 

1920-21. 

Sh. 

1921-22. 

Sh. 

1922-23, 

• Sh. 










April 




52 

67 

200 

160 

90 

May 




54 

67 

200 

120 

00 

June 




54 

59 

217 

120 

90 

July 




68 

55 

217 

120 

90 

August . 




59 

55 

217 

120 

88 

September 




(34 

66 

225 

120 

87 

October . 




07 

64 

225 

120 

93 

November 




67 

51 

225 

110 

93 

December 




67 

49 

225 

100 

93 

January . 




68 

60 

225 

100 

02 

February 




65 

61 

195 

90 

•• 

March 




03 

50 

150 

90 

•• 

Average for the year Sh. 


61-6 

5.6-33 

210-083 

n3‘3 

90-6 


STATEMENT No. XXVIII. 


Statement showing the average sdling price per ton of Pig Iron realised 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Ordinary Sale and Contract 
Sale separately for the years 1912-13,1913-14 and 1919-20 to 1922-23. 


Year. 

Ordinary Sale, 

Contract Sale, 







Rs. A. 

P. 

Es. 

A. P, 

April 1912 

to March 1913 . 


• 


58 0 

0 

46 

0 0 

1913 

>} 

1914 . 


• 


64 0 

0 

50 

0 0 

„ 1919 

ft 

1920 . 


• 


99 12 

0 

87 

4 0 

1920 

»} 

1921 . 


■ 


115 10 

0 

80 

2 0 

1921 

ft 

1022 . 




109 14 

0 

85 

3 0 

1022 

ft 

1923 . 




73 14 

0 

69 13 0 
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STATEMENT No. XXIX. 


-Statement showing the average selling price per ton of Big aod Bar Mill 
matmals realised by the Tata Iron and Steel Company during the 
years 1912-13 and 1913-Id. 



Bails. 


Strl'ctitsaw. 

Fishplates. 

Period. 

' Ordinary 
Sale. 

Contract 

Sale. 

Ordinary 

Sale. 

1 

CoTitract 
Sale. 1 

Ordinary 
Sale. 1 

Contract 

Sale. 


Bs. A. V. 


A. I'. 1 

lU. A. P. 

Bs. A. ?. 

Ks. A. P. 

R;!. A. P. 

April 1012 to 
Mnrchl913. 

112 0 0 

00 

0 0 

113 0 0 

103 0 0 



April 1013 to 
Mardi lOM. 

loe 0 0 

1016 

0 0 

122 0 ft 

100 0 0 


123 0 0 


STATEMENT No. XXX. 


Statement showing the c. i. f. quotations on various dates in 1919 
received from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
for Rails, Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 


Date of Cable. 

KaiJy. 

Beams. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 
Pig Iron 

No. 3. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

3, 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 5. 

d. 

2ndAprin919 . 

• 

17 

19 

0 

18 

17 

0 

19 

10 

9 

9 13 

9 

9th May 1919 


17 

Id 

0 

19 

15 

0 

20 

0 

0 

9 13 

0 

7tli July 1919 . 


IS 

13 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

10 13 

9 

Srd September 1919 


19 

0 

0 

20 

7 

6 

22 

15 

0 

10 10 

0 

2iid October 1919 . 


19 

2 

6 

20 

7 

C 

22 

15 

0 

10 10 

0 

3 rd November 1919 


19 

2 

(i 

20 

7 

6 

22 

15 

0 

10 13 

9 

1st December 1919 


19 

2 

C 

20 

10 

0 

23 

15 

0 

10 11 

6 

Avjikaqh 

• 

18 

13 10 

20 

0 

8 

21 

17 

1 

10 6 

G 




























STATEMENT No. XXXL 


StalerncM showing the c.i.f. gvotations on various dates in 1920 received 
f rom the London Office of the Tala Iron and Steel Company for Rails 
Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 


Date of Cable. 

Rails 

Beams. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 
Pig Iron 
No. 3. 



£ 


d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 


1st January 1020 . 


20 

5 

0 

21 

15 

0 

24 

15 

0 

10 16 0 

2nd Tebruary 1920 


21 

10 

0 

23 

15 

0 

25 

15 

0 

11 6 3 

2nd -March 1920 . 


22 

10 

0 

25 

10 

0 

27 

15 

0 

11 6 3 

6th April 1920 


24 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

32 

5 

0 

12 11 0 

3rd Mrv 1920 

• 

20 

10 

0 

31 

0 

0 

32 

6 

0 

12 11 6 

]9t June 1920 


27 

10 

0 

34 

15 

« 

37 

10 

0 

13 11 6 

1st July 1920 


27 

10 

0 

34 

10 

li 

37 

10 

0 

13 11 6 

4th August 1920 . 


29 

10 

0 

34 

15 

0 

37 

10 

0 


Isl September 1920 


29 

10 

0 

34 

15 

G 

37 

10 

0 


Avekagk 

■ 

20 

8 

0 

30 

2 

5 

32 

8 

4 

12 4 9 


STATEMENT No. XXXII. 

.Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various dates in 1921 received 
from the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Rails, 
Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 


Date of Ca ble. 

Rails. 

Beams. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 
Pig Iron 
No. 3, 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

3 , 

d. 

1st January 1921 


29 

10 

6 

28 

15 

0 

32 

0 

0 

14 

16 

6 

1st Kebruarv 1921 


27 

10 

0 

25 

15 

0 

27 

10 

0 

13 

9 

0 

Lst -March 1921 . 


23 

0 

0 

22 

5 

0 

22 

0 

0 

9 

19 

0 

2ud April 1921 . 


20 

0 

0 

18 

5 

0 

18 

10 

0 

9 

14 

0 

lat May 1921 


15 

0 

0 

17 

5 

0 

17 

0 

0 

7 

19 

0 

2nd June 1921 


15 

0 

•0 

16 

15 

0 

17 

0 

0 

7 

19 

0 

7tli July 1921 . 


15 

0 

0 

16 

5 

0 

16 

10 

0 

7 

19 

0 

Gth August 1921 . 


11 

15 

0 

14 

10 

0 

14 

5 

0 

8 

5 

0 

13th September 1921 


11 

O 

0 

13 

10 

0 

13 


0 

8 

0 

0 

17th November 1921 


11 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

5 

0 

7 

0 

0 

17th November 1921 


11 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

o 

0 

7 

5 

0 

10th December 1921 


11 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

12 

5 

0 

(\ 

15 

0 

Average 


16 

15 

0 

17 

13 

0 

18 

2 

1 

9 

1 

8 
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STATEMENT No. XXXIII. 


Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various dates in 1922 received 
from the London Office of the Tata Iro-n and Steel Co7npany for Rails, 
Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron, 


Date of Cable. 

RaiU. 

Beams. 

Bars. 

Cleveland 

Pig Iron 

IS'u. 3. 


£ 


d. 

£ 

.9. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

i. 

12th April 1922 . 

10 

0 

0 

10 

17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

12th April 1922 . 

10 

0 

0 

10 

17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

16th June 1922 

10 

0 

0 

10 

17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

l4th June 1922 

10 

0 

0 

10 

17 

0 

11 

0 

0 

5 

15 

0 

15th .luly 1922 . 

9 

15 

0 

10 

12 

0 

10 

15 

0 

5 

15 

0 

3rd August 1922 . 

9 

17 

6 

10 

12 

0 

10 

15 

0 

5 

12 

6 

10th October 1922 

9 

10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

6 

12 

0 

10th October 1922 

9 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

17 

6 

Avebaoe 

9 

15 

7 

10 11 

6 

10 15 

0 

6 

U 

7 


STATEMENT No. XXXIV. 


Statement showing the c.i.f. quotations on various dates in 1923 received 
frwn the London Office of the Tata Iron and Steel Company for Rails, 
Beams, Bars and Cleveland Pig Iron. 
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STATEMENT No. XXXV. 

Statement showing the total cost in the year 1921-22 of coking and other 
coal landed at Works in Jamshedpur and the cost of labour employed 
at Jamshedpur other than labour in the Town Department or on the 
Greater Extensions. 

With reference to your letter No. 613, dated Bombay the 28th November 1923, 
we beg to give the following information as requested :— 

(1) The total cost of coking coal landed at Works in the year 1921-22 is Ba' 

34,32,263. 

(2) The total cost of gas coal Rs. 9,45,612. 

(3) The total cost of steam „ Rs. 13,27,221. 

(4) The cost of all labour employed at Jamshcdiuir other than labour employed 

in the Town Department or on the Greater Extensions, but including 
such labour as is ordinarily shown in the cost accounts under the head 
“ service expenses ” Rs. 69,25,033. 


STATEMENT No. XXXVI. 


Statement showing the average prices of coal paid by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co.f. 0 . r. colliery per ton for the years 1912-13, 1913-11 
and 1919-20 to 1922-23. 






f. 0 . r. Price 

f, 0 . r. Price 

Aver. f. 0 . r. 





OTIll 

outside 

Prioe all 





collieries. 

collierie.s. 

collieries. 


COKIiO COAt.. 



Ks. A. !■. 

Rs. A. 1 >. 

Rs. A. r. 

1912-13 




2 3 0 

1 16 11 

2 0 0 

1913-14 

• ' • 



2 4 0 

2 9 4 

2 9 2 

1919-20 

• • • 



3 118 

2 16 0 

3 3 7 

1920-21 

• « « 



13 9 

4 6 3 

4 16 1 

1921-22 

• « A 



r> 15 9 

6 12 6 

6 8 11 

1922.23 

Ste.am coAr,. 



5 7 10 

9 0 4 

7 10 i 

1912-13 




2 4 11 

3 2 3 

2 8 9 

1913-14 




2 8 0 

2 13 6 

2 11 11 

1919-20 




3 7 11 

3 13 1 

3 in 1 

1920-21 




5 14 0 

4 7 1 

4 15 0 

1921-22 




3 12 4 

7 4 7 

6 9 11 

1922-23 

Oas coal. 



5 4 5 

9 1 1 

7 9 6 

1912-13 




2 4 0 

3 9 11 

3 9 1 

1913-14 

♦ » . 



2 4 0 

3 14 9 

3 14 7 

1919-20 

< • t 



4 0 2 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

1920-21 




5 9 11 

4 9 5 

4 12 6 

1921-22 




8 9 6 

6 8 1 

5 13 11 

1922-23 




7 2 0 

8 9 3 

8 2 11 


Average prioe increased owing to receipts of coal from Purashottampur Colliery . 

VOL. I. K 
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STATEMENT No. XXXVII. 


Statement showing the average selling price per ton ofhig mill materials 
under contract and by ordinary sale for the years 1979-20 to 1922-23, 


1 

Year. 

Kails. 

Steucturals. 

Ordinary 

sale. 

Contract ■ 
sale. 

■ Ordinary 
sale. 

Contract 

sale. 


K.S. A. !■. 

Ea. A. r. 

Ks. A. P. 

K.S. A. r. 

.iipril 1919 to March 1920 

-- 150 0 0 

150 5 0 

282 2 0 

223 1 0 

April 1920-1921 . 

135 8 0 

153 13 0 

279 1 0 

204 3 0 

April 1G21.M,arch 1922 . 

1-13 9 0 

130 3 0 

231 12 0 

211 0 0 

April 1922-Murcli 1923 . 

110 11 0 

133 8 0 

109 10 0 

1,5^7 0 


STATEMENT No. XXXVlll. 


■Statement showing the average selling price per ton of bar mill materials 
under contract and by ordinary sale for the years 
1919-20 to 1922-23. 



1 

/ 

Rails. 

Sthuctukalb. 

Fishplates. 

I’erlod. 


Ordinary I 
Sale. j 

i Contract 

1 Sa]«. 

i 

Ordinary 

Sale. 

Contract 

Bale. 

Ordinary 

Sale. 

Contract 

Sale. 



Ka. 

A. 

p. 

Ks. 

A. 

p. 

1 Ks. 

A. 

p. 

Ks. 

A. 

p. 

Ks. 

A. 

p. 

Ks. 

A. 

p. 

April 1919 
March 1920 

to 

240 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

271 

0 

0 




182 

0 

0 

April 1920 
March 1021. 

to 

193 

0 

0 

827 

0 

0 

tso 

0 

0 

303 

0 

0 

214 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

April 1921 
March 1022. 

to 

210 

0 

0 

198 

0 

0 

310 

0 

0 

232 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

161 

0 

0 

April 192* 
March 1923. 

to 

1 

150 

1 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

j 

177 

1 

0 

0 

163 

0 

0 

178 

0 

0 j 

105 

0 

0 
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STATEMENT No. XXXIX. 


Statement showing particulars regarding Collieries, 


Name of property purchased. 

Date of purchase. 

Amount o( 
purchase price. 



Bb. 

Bhcfatand. .... 

11th March 1910 . 

1,38,000 

Malkera-Choitodih 

12th .Tune 1913 

7,13,000 

Jamadoba. .... 

1st January 1917 . 

33,00,000 

Sijua. 

17th February 1918 

. 25,00,000 

Purnshottampur 

11th September 1918 . . 

1,40,300 

Ovirampcre .... 

•Tune 1917 .... 

1,42,520 

Ounshadi ..... 


2,000 


Output jrom diffan'nt ColUerice, 



Bhclatand. 

Ma'ikora* 

Choitodih. 

Jamadol>a. 

1 

1 Sijua, 

Paroshot-j 
tampur. | 

Total, 


R?. 

Bs. 

Its. 

R-j. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

January to December 1912 

53,979 


i 


” 1 

53,679 

January to Dcecnibcr 1013 

50,259 





50,250 

January to December 1914 

38,053 





33,058 

January to December 1915 

48.078 

59,015 




3,07,693 

January to December 1919 

40,243 

79,878 

•• 


- 1 

1,29,121 

January to June 1917 

19,820 

22,303 

1,30,688 


! 

1,72.877 

July 17 to June 1018 

24,001 

45,859 

2,71,126 

44,129 

1 

3,85,715 

July 18 to March 1019 . 

18,048 

■10,675 

2,52,604 

1,36,604 


4,48,391 

jVptil IS to March 1020 . 

28,205 

63,527 

3,11,196 

1,58,640 

1 

5,59,634 

April 20 to Alarch 1021 , 

22,171 

40,052 

2,28,965 

79,506 

1 

. i 

3,7I.?94 

April 21 to March 1022 . 

12,.308 j 

49.752 

2,52,083 

93,215 

8,580 , 

4,16,898 

April 22 to March 1923 . 

Included | 

00,019 

2,00,770 

1,40,819 

19,847 J 

5,14,485 

: 

in Sijua, | 

! 



1 



K 2 
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STATEMENT No. XL. 

Statement showing Royalty payable on the various Collieries. 

The rate of royalty for different collieries is as follows :— 


Bhelatanrl . 
Malkera-Choitodih 
JAMADOBA GROUP— 

1. Janiadoba . 

2. Sirguja 

3. Bhutgeria . 

4. ilorapukur . 

!j. Dongri Pattya 
Sijua . 
Oansadih 

Purushottampur 
Ovirampur . 


Ra. 




1 

I 


A. r. 
0 4 G 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 


0 3 0 
0 2 0 

0 3 0 
0 5 0 
0 10 0 
0 2 
0 C 0 
0 4 0 
0 2 0 
0 0 0 
0 4 0 


6 


0 1 
0 6 


per ton on all coal. 
„ ,, coke. 

» coal. 


alcam and coko rubble 
and slack. 

all coal. 

steam and rubble, 
coke. 

slack and dust, 
all coal, 
steam. 

rubble, slack and 
burnt coal coke, 
steam, rubble, slack 
and dust fireclay, 
coke, 
steam 
rubble, 
du.st. 
coke. 


STATEMENT No. XLT. 

Statement showing the value (i.e., the actual cost for macMnery, etc.) of the 
machinery and plant at the colliery at the end of each financial year 
from 1912-13 to 1922-23. 

Colliery Departj.ent as at 30tii June 1913. 



1 Projiertics. 

' Macbiiierv and 

1 Plant. I 

Buildings. 


1 

Rs. A. V . 

Its. 

A. P. 

Rs. A. e.. 

Blielatand . . . . 

Nalkcrtt-Choitodih . 

Kew Coal Property 

Giine.'hadi Coal Property 

'• 1,37,118 7 0 
, 7,12,331 12 6 
37,012 4 0 
24,173 3 G 

4,13.146 

7GG 

10 0 ■ 

9 0 j . 

! 

59,2.57 10 3 


1M0,G38 11 0 

1 

4,13,913 

3 0 ! 

59,257 10 3 


Summary. 


Rs. 

A. P. 

Properties 

. 


9,10,G38 

11 0 

Machinery and Plant 

• . » 


4,13.913 

3 0 

Buildings 

. . • 

. 

,')9,257 

10 3 


13,83,809 S 
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CoixiERY Department as at 30tu June 1914. 



1 Properties. 

1 


Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildir 

gs. 



Rs. 

1 

A. 

1 >. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Bhelatand 

1,37,118 

7 

0 

4,16,201 

0 

5 

0.5,164 

14 

3 

Malkera-Choitodih 

7,12,3.34 

12 

6 

6,61,618 

9 

11 

19,223 

13 

0 

New Goal Projxjrtv 

. 1 61,46.5 

16 

3 






Guneshadi Coal Property 

. ! 26,301 

3 

6 







Jarma .... 

, • 620 

1 

14 

0 




.. 




1 9,37,831 

4 

3 

9,77,719 

10 

4 

84,388 

11 

3 


Rs. A. p. 
9,37,831 4 3 
9,77,719 10 4 
84,388 11 3 


19,99,939 9 10 


Colliery Department as at 30th June 1916. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A.' P. 

Bhclatand .... 

1,37,118 7 0 

4,40,838 7 1 

67,400 14 9 

Malkera-Choitodih . 

New Coal Property 

Guneshadi Coal Property 

Jarma ..... 

7.12,334 12 6 
61,455 15 3 
28,429 3 6 
620 14 0 

9,86,694 12 11 

1,17,216 6 4 


9,39,959 4 3 

14,27,433 4 0 

1,84,016 4 1 


Summary. 

Properties ...... 

Plant and .Machinery .... 

Buildings ...... 


Summary. 

Rs. A. p. 

. 9,39,959 4 3 

. . . . . 14,27,433 4 0 

. 1.84,616 4 1 


Properties . 
Machinery and Plant 
Buildings . 


26,52,008 12 4 
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Colliery Department as at SOtii June 1916. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Bhelaland . . 

1,37,118 7 0 

1,12,560 10 4 

67,400 14 9 

Malkfira-Choitodih . 

7,12,331 12 6 

11,96,1.59 6 6 

1,27,442 11 10 

Jarma ..... 

704 13 C 



GuneshatU Coal Property 

30,r.57 3 6 




8,80,715 4 6 

16,38,725 15 It) 

1,94,843 10 7 

Properties . . . . 

Machinery and Plant 

Buildings . . . . 

Summary. 

Rs A. P. 

. 8,80,715 4 6 

. 16,38,725 15 10 
. 1,94,843 10 7 



27,14,281 14 11 

Colliery Department as at 30th June 1917. 


Properties. 

Machinery .and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Rs. A. P. 

Hs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Jamadoba .... 
Bhelataud .... 
Malkera-Choitodih . 

Ovirainpnr .... 
Malkera-Choitodih . 

Bhelatand .... 

Guneshadi .... 
Cossipur .... 

Jarma ..... 

11,00,972 3 2 
1,37,118 7 0 
7,12,331 12 6 
94,620 12 9 

32,685 3 6 
585 2 G 
704 13 6 

19,18,036 0 2 
4,13,829 8 8 
13,76,349 11 4 

4,328 1 3 
2,013 15 11 

3,01,676 10 9 
1,16,910 9 9 
1,27,282 4 7 


21,38,921 0 11 

37,15,467 0 4 

5,45,899 9 1. 



Summary. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Properties . 

. 

. 21,38,921 6 

11 

.Machinery and Plant . 


. 37,15,157 5 

4 

Buildings . 


. 5,45,890 9 

1 



64,00.278 5 

4 
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Colliery Department as at 30th June 1918. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 

Jamadoba .... 
Bhelatand .... 
Malkera-Choitodih . 
Punishottampur 

Ovirampur .... 
Sijna ..... 

Rs. A. P. 

11.60,972 3 2 
1,37,118 7 0 
7,12,334 12 6 
74,944 11 5 
1,40,376 2 8 
16,51,678 8 6 

Rs. A. P. 

23,52,392 14 4 
5,80,628 1 7 
16,02,941 5 0 
37,255 9 6 

7,67,528 0 0 

Rs. A. p. 

4,08,542 9 10 
1,33,025 0 0 
2,13,041 10 3 
1,012 4 6 

2,17,841 15 0 


38.77,424 13 3 

53,46,745 14 5 

9,73,463 7 7 

Properties . 

Summary. 

R.S. A. P. 

. . 38,77,424 13 3 


Machinery and Plant ...... 5.'1,'10,746 14 5 


Buildings.9,73,463 7 7 

1,01,97,034 3 3 


Colliery Department as at 31st March 1919. 





Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 




Rs. 

A. 

F. 

Rs. A. 

r. 

R.S. 

A. 

P. 

Jamadoha 



11,60,671 

15 

2 

28,58,817 7 

6 

4,55,340 

5 

4 

Bhelatand 



1,37,118 

7 

0 

7,30,062 2 

11 

1,.3.">,174 

2 

6 

Malkera-Choitodih . 


* 

7,12,334 

12 

6 

18,20,820 3 

3 

2,49,229 

0 

9 

Piirushottumpur 



2,24,010 

0 

6 

83,008 7 

6 

17,431 

0 

9 

Ovirampur 



1,44,116 

4 

8 






Sijua 


, 

16,51,078 

8 

6 

10,71,066 2 

10 

2,91,348 

10 

9 

Janna . 



7,411 

7 

8 






Guneshadi 



35,345 

3 

0 






Cossipur 



585 

2 

6 

•• 








40,74,171 

13 

11 

65,63,780 8 

0 

11,48,524 

6 

1 


Summary. 

Rs. A. P. 

. 40,74,171 13 11 

. 65,63,780 8 0 

. 11,48,524 6 1 


1,17,86,476 12 0 


Properties . 

Machinery and Plant . 
Buildings . 
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Colliery Department as at 31st March 1920. 





Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 





Rs. 

A, 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Jamadoba 



11,67,432 

5 

2 

35,91,875 0 

9 

6,69,778 

14 

5 

Bhelatand 



1,37,118 

7 

0 

9,17,372 14 

7 

1,58,969 

0 

9 

Sijua 



21,18,100 

8 

4 

9,77,767 7 

7 

2,91,348 

10 

9 

Malkcra-Choitodih . 



7,12.334 

12 

G 

20,55,290 12 

1 

2,93,925 

12 

6 

Ovirampnr 



1,46,516 

4 

8 

« , 





tJuuesbadi 



37,626 

3 

3 






Jarina Coal Property 



7.422 

1 

8 






Cossipur 



585 

2 

6 

. . 


82,448 

12 

6 

Puruahottuinpur 



1,37,000 

0 

0 

4,05,542 10 

8 




44,64,135 

13 


79,47,848 13 

8 

14,86,471 

8 

11 


Ka. A. p. 
4-1,64,135 13 1 

79,47,848 13 8 
14,86,471 8 11 

1,38,98,450 3 8 


Colliery Department as at 318T March 1921. 















Properties, 

. 

Plant. 

Buildings. 





Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

F. 

Rs. 

A. 

P, 

Jamadoba 



11,67,432 5 

2 

43,68,451 

6 

1 

7,80,935 

11 

3 

Malkera-Ohoitodih . 



7,12,.334 12 

6 

23,31,045 

4 

8 

3,00,133 

6 

0 

Bhelatand 



1,37,118 7 

0 

9,19,087 

15 

7 

1,60,240 

10 

9 

Sijua 



21,18,100 8 

4 

12,85,001 

2 

4 

3,66,674 

0 

0 

Piinishottampnr , 



1,37,000 0 

0 

6,33,317 

1 

4 

1,33,637 

14 

0 

Ovirampur 


• 

1,48,916 4 

8 

, . 






Jarma . 



7,642 1 

8 

» , 






Guneshadi 



39,749 13 

3 

, , 






Cosaipnr 

General (Motor Car) 


. 

685 2 

6 

500 

0 

0 







44,68,879 7 

1 

95,37,402 

14 

0 

17,41,621 

10 

0 


Summary. 

Properties. 

Machinery and Plant .... 
Buildings ...... 


Summary. 

Rg. A. p. 

. . 44,68,879 7 1 

. 96,37,402 14 0 

.17,41,621 10 0 


Properties . 

Machinery and Plant . 
Buildings . 


1,57,47,903 16 1 
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Colliery Department as at 31st March 1922. 



Properties. 

Machinery and 
Plant. 

Buildings. 


Ra. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

■Jamadoba .... 

11,78,149 

o 

9 

65,87,306 

9 

9 

8,64,447 

9 

3 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 

7 

0 

9,19,087 

15 

7 

1,60,240 

10 

9 

Sijua ..... 

21,18,100 

8 

4 

14,70,683 

5 

7 

3,71,817 

10 

3 

Malkcra-Choitodih 

7,12,334 

12 

6 

23,84,439 

9 

11 

3,00,133 

6 

0 

Purashottampur . . 

1,45,651 

0 

3 

7,49,780 

9 

8 

2,06,760 

5 

3 

Cossipur .... 

585 

2 

6 







Ovirampur 

1,.59,107 

2 

5 







Guneshadi . . . '. 

■11,877 

13 

3 







Jarma .... 

7,658 

1 

8 







General (Motor Car) 

•• 



9,707 

7 

0 





45,00,582 

2 

8 

1,11,21,005 

9 

6 

19,03,399 

9 

6 


Summary. 

Rs. A. P. 

ProMrties. 45,00,582 2 8 

Machinery and Plant. 1,11,21,005 9 6 

Buildings. 19,03,399 9 6 

1,75,24,987 5 8 


Colliery Department as at 318T March 1923. 



Properties. 

Machinery 

Plant. 

and 

Buildings. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P, 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

■Jamadoba , . , , 

11,79,683 

3 

9 

66.07.823 

7 

10 

9,16,980 

6 

6 

Bhelatand .... 

1,37,118 

7 

0 

9,19,087 

15 

7 

1,60,240 

10 

9 

Sijua ..... 

21,18,100 

8 

4 

16,30,516 

2 

7 

3,71,817 

10 

3 

Mklicra-Choitodib 

7,12,334 

12 

6 

23,84,439 

9 

11 

3,00,133 

6 

0 





1,62,043 

2 

9 








25,36,482 

12 

8 




Puru-shottampur . 

1,47,232 

5 

6 

8,44,696 

10 

7 

2,35,230 

5 

0 

Cossipur .... 

685 

2 

6 







Ovirampur 

1,02,027 

15 

10 







Guneshadi .... 

44,005 

13 

3 







Jarma .... 

7,658 

1 

8 







General (Motor Car) 

•• 



9,707 

7 

0 





45,08,746 

6 

4 

1,24,48,314 

8 

3 

19,84,408 

6 

6 



Summary. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Properties 

• • • • 

45,08,746 

6 

4 

Machinery and Plant 

• • • * 

. 1,24,48,314 

8 

3 

Buildings 

. 

19,84,408 

6 

6 


1,89,41,409 5 1 
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STATEMENT No. XLII. 

Statement showing estimated raising cost 'per ton after development of 

Collieries. 



Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Jamadoba . 

. 3 

8 

0 

to 3 

12 

0 per ton. 

Sijua .... 

. 3 

4 

0 

to 3 

12 

0 

Purushottampur . 

. 3 

12 

0 

per ton. 


Malkera-Choitodih 

. 3 

12 

0 

„ 




STATEMENT No. XLIII. 

Statement showing estimated monthly outturn after development of Collieries 
and the estimated additional capital expenditure [after 31st March 1923) 
necessary to secure that output. 

Estimated 
additional 
capital expen¬ 
diture. 


Rs. 

11,00,000 

20,50,000' 

4,00,000^ 

2,00,000 


Jamadoba 

Sijua 

Purushottampur 

Malkera-Choitodih 


Estimated 

Output. 


Tons. 

87,000 

.57,000 

16,000 

10,000 


SfiXtement showing the actual average cost per ton of raising coal excluding overhead charges. 
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1021 to „ 1922 . . 5 11 7-80 0 2 7-04 ! 4 11 7-51 6 11 11'67 
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STATEMENT No. XLV. 


Statement showing the consumption of coal in the works at Jamshedpur 
from 1916-17 to 1922-23. 



Coking. 

Gas. 

Steam. 

Miscella¬ 

neous. 

Total 
coal used. 




Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

1916-17 . 



314.674 

87,160 

61,866 

19,291 

472,991 

1917-18 . 



341,.576 

109,968 


11,513 

547,839 

1918-19 . 



330,041 

94,080 

!i f ml 

10,177 

.507,738 

1919-20 . 



47.5,369 

116,037 

84,534 

16,126 

692,056 

1920-21 . 



531,750 

134,821 

102,271 

22,192 

791,034 

1921-22 . 



485,812 

137,788 

106,352 

16,842 

746,794 

1922-2,3 . 



491,51.5 

129,331 

127,104 

22,040 

709,996 


STATEMENT No. XLVI. 

■Statement showing the estimated requirements of coal by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company for each year up to the time when the Greater Extensions 
are in full operation. 

1923-24. 

220,000 tons per year ...... Coking Coal, 

200,000 „ . ..Gas Coal. 

250,000 „ Steam coal. 


STATEMENT No. XLV^I. 


Statement showing the total quantity of coal purchased in each year from 
outside collieries under contract and the average price per ton f. o. r. 
colliery, for the years 1910-17 to 1922-23, 


Year. 




Quantity. 

Average price 
per ton. 

July 1916 to June 1917 . 




Tons. 

438,905 

Rs. A. r. 

2 5 11 

„ 1917 to „ 1918 . 




448,093 

3 4 6 

„ 1918 to March 1919 . 




299,246 

•3 9 6 

April 1919 to „ 1920 . 




419,.572 

3 7 2 

„ 1920 to „ 1921 , 




467,837 

4 7 3 

„ 1921 to „ 1922 . 




607,266 

6 9 10 

„ 1922 to „ 1923 . 




570,958 

8 16 5 


• Note.—"D uring this year a special arrangement existed with Andrew Yule & Ck).f 
for supply of Coal at Es. 1 per ton owing to shortage of Gas Rubble, which had to be 
rsubstitutcd with Dcoli Steam Coal. 































STATEMENT NO. XLVIII. 
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STATEMENT NO. XLVIII—con<«/. 
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STATEMENT NO. XLIX. 

Statements showing tjie expenditure on the Greater Extensions at the end of each year from 1916-17 to 1922-23. 
(o) DrsTRrBUTiojT OF Greatek Extension Capital Expenditure. 
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(6) Greater Extensions Capital Expenditure. 
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(6) Greater Extensions Capit^vl Expenditure— cniUimed. 
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Vidt Statement No. 









































Expenditure to Expenditure to Expenditure to J Expenditure to I Expenditure to 
June 1917. June 1918. March 1919. March 1020. March 1921, 
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Jamda Iron Ore Mines 
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2,67,62,302 5 II 4,11,50,017 7 4 7,25,60,371 15 
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(C) Explanations regarding ilp,ms marked by a cross (x) in the Slattment 
showing capital expenditure on greater extensions. 

Wire Mill. - The amount shown under the “ Expenditure to March 1923 ” 
column should be a credit amount made up as follows :— 

Ks. A. P. 

The cost of tlic mill was ..... 1,24,209 8 1 

To which should he added the cost of cleaning the 

machinery and replacing missing or broken parts . 3,026 8 4 


Making a total of ...... 1,27,236 0 5 

The Steel Company recovered from the Indian Steel Wire Products Limited 
Rs. 1,39,303-6-1 and this leaves a credit balance of Us. 12,067-5-8 being interist 
collected from the purchasers, which should be set off against the interest debit 
shown later. 

Shipping Building .—The expenditure shown in 1923 column of Rs. 64,199-9-7 
covered the cost of cranes ordered for departmental shipping buildings, but which 
was afterwards transferred by Ferin and Marshall to the various departments which 
the cranes were serving. 

Machine Shop No. 2 .—The reduction in 1923 column was caused by the transfer 
by Perin and Marshall of certain crane parts for Cranes 2898 and 2912 which had 
been originally ordered for the No. 2 Machine Shop, but which were afterwards 
transferred to the Calcining Plant. 

Pattern Shop .—The cost of the Pattern Shop was transferred to the Operation 
Department on completion of the job, and the only amount now standing in the 
books is Us, 238-8-0 made up of sundry shipping ohargtss tTansferred from Susptn o 
Account on receipt of information from the Shipping Agents in Calcutta. 

General Foundry .—The reduction in 1923 column is caused by the transfer of 
pne steel stack made by Wm. B. Pollock Co. to Boiler Plant No. 5. This transfer 
was authorised by Perin and Marshall to avoid the purchase of a stack for the Boiler 
plant. 

Bolling Stock .—The reduction in the 1923 column is caused by the transfer to 
various departments of the cost of Truck parte, wheels, Axles, etc. for Cinder 
Cars, Quenching cars. Hydraulic Jack cars, and Larry cars which were originally 
authorised by Perin and Marshall to be charged to the. Rolling Slock account, and 
as the- parts were used, the cost of the same would be made against the various 
departments using the parts, 

Open Hearth furnace extension No —7 Furnace .—The cost of this work was origi¬ 
nally intended to be kept in the Greater Extensions books, but this was changed and 
it was finally kept in the Operation books. The amount shown in the 1918 column 
was transferred to the Operation Department, so that the w’nole cost of the job 
would be in one set of books. 

Bending Rolls .—As it was not known at first into which department those rolls 
would be put, the charges were kept under the licading of Bending Uo'ls; When 
the Rolls were erected at the Blacksmith Shop, all charges were billed out to the 
Operation Department, 
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Cranes .—Tlio cost of all tin; cranes ordered from Alliance Machine Company wee 
kept under one account, “ Cranes Account,” as the allocations could not be made 
until the ord(^r was coiuplcte end the Alliance Machine Company sent us the cost 
for their various Shop Orders. When this was done, the amount standing on our 
books was written oil against the various departments served |3y the difiertnt cranes. 

Jute Mill Subsidiary .—The amount of Rs. 1,08,389-0-10 in 1921 column was’the 
cost of a Transmission line erected to serve the Calcutta Monifieth Co. in its prc posed 
first location. This location was afteiwarcl.s changed, and piost cf the cable, etc., 
was returned to stores or used on other jobs. The amount now stsirding on the 
Steel Company’s books represents the cost of labour erecting poles and also the cost 
of the poles now standing plus cost of small stores which could not be used again, 
it having been estimated that it would cost too much in the liieantime to take those 
poles down and haul them to where they could be stored until required 


STATEMENT NO. L. 

Letter from the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd.., datedSih January 1924, 
explaining certain items of expenditures for 'Blocnnvi^ Mill,’ 28" Mill, etc. 

In reply to your letter No. 30 of the 6th January, we beg to inform you that 
the expenditure for the now 28* Mill has been included in the figures for the Bloom¬ 
ing Mill. Out of the final total of about Rs. 2.36 lakhs for the Blooming Mill and 28* 
Mill the approximate amount for each mill is as follows:— 

Rs. 

Blooming mill and Soaking Pits , . . > , 86,30,500 

28' Mill. 1,38,25,000 

Roll Shops and Reheating Pumace .... 10,33,800 


2,34,89,000 

With reference to the President’s enquiry regarding the (discrepancy between the 
figure of about Rs. 236 lakhs (cost of Blooming Mill) as shown in the Statement sent 
with our letter of the 28th December 1923 and Rs. 1,82,42,800 (cost of 28* Mill) as 
shown in the Statement sent with our letter dated 31st Decemher 1923 from Calcutta, 
we hew to explain that the estimated capital e.xpenditure Rs. 235 lakhs is the 
amount both for Blooming Mill and 28* Mill ; (Blooming Mill Rs. 86,30,500 and 28* 
Mill (1,38,26,600). As regards the cost of 28'Mill, there seems to be a (difference 
between the figures of Rs. 1,82,42,800 and Rs. 1,38,26,600. |This could he explained 
as follows: in the figure of Rs. 1,82,42,800 items for interest, supervision and 
spares are included, whereas in the figure of Rs. 1,38,26,600 they arc not, 
because these; three items are shown se^ratcly in the Statement. If the amount 
for the three items be excluded from Rs. 1,82,42,800, thd result wpufd come to 
Rs. 1,38,26 600. 

Trusting that the above explanatiop is clear. 
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STATEMENT NO. LI. 


Statement showing labour force, production, etc. for years 1915-16 

and 1921-22. 


Year. 

Production. 

Diiect 

labour. 

Tonnagft 
l^er liead 
Iier annum 

Colce. Ox'Hns— 


Tons. 

Xo. 


1916-16. 

. 

«02,065 

869 

232 

1921-22 . 

Blast i’urnacf.— 


£77.236 
(.369,923 
actual plus 
17,313 for 

3 months 
for Drag 
Ovens). 

2,234 

169 

1916-16. 


171,453 

1,065 

161 

1921-22 . . . 

. 

283,190 

1,612 

187 

Open Hearth Ingots — 





1916-16 . 

. 

123,127 

942 

131 

1921-22 . 


182,107 

1,191 

1,33 

Blooming Mill — 


108,104 

196 

651 


1921-22 . 

, 

.'166,902 

283 

654 

28' MiU— 





1915-16 Prod. 

. 

67,707 



Billcta rolled 


3,884 

823 

87 



71,691 



1921-22— Prod . 


96,273 



Billots rolled . 

. 

12,348 



2nd ol. rails 

- 

11,443 

1,287 

93 



120,064 



Bar MiU — 





1016-16. 

- 

23,293 

674 

34 

1921-22 . 

• 

29,508 

828 

36 
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Number of mem ghown in the attaehcd Statement for 1015-10 will not tally with 
the li^uroa given in the statement sent to the Board on Ulh December 1923. 

We had adderl t!ie following men in order to compare with the number of men 
in 1921-22 due to change of sj'etcm. 


— 

FikTiirfs Af 
10j;> 10 as 
per 't.i.U'tiicnt 
t.f 1 Fh Ocr- 
emOvr 1923. 

Addition in 
orrk'f tf> 

t'ompaie with 
1921-22. 

Total. 

(.'nko ()V 




Hi 

f.5 

<*09 

Fuj n icpft 





318 

l,oti5 

Mill . 





13 

I'.lj 

2s"M'U'. 





lt)8 

825 

Bar M : 11 . 



. 


110 

671 

Ojx'n Hearth . 




mm 
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STATEMENT NO. LII. 

Estimated cost of produelioyi of coke when Greater Extensions are 


completed and are working* 




Coppee 

OV**!)!*. 

Kopivers 

Ovens. 

^ Willpiitfy 
Oven*. 

TVilal production 

. tons 

186,200 

12.5,riOO 

407,300 

Average per month . 

Yield .... 


15,,*»17 

10,417 

73-88% 

38,942 

73-88% 

per cent 

72-89% 

(’ost of Coftl 

. R*. 

800 

80-0 

• 80-0 

Cost of CO'll per ton of coke 

« „ 

10-15-6 

10-13-2 

10-13-2 

Labour .... 

. „ 

1-7-0 

1.8-0 

1-0-0 

Stores Tools and Supplies . 

• f» 

8-0 

6-6 

80 

Steam .... 

. 

. . 


> . 

Service expenses 

• >» 

1-5-5 

1-2-5 

9-0 



14-4-1 

13 13-3 

12-14-2 

Deduct pro6t on B-Products- 
G&s .... 



4 5 

4-5 

Coal Tar 



6-5 

6-.5 

Sulphate 

• ’ 1 

1 

i 

• • 1 

8-2 

8-2 


1 

14-4-1 

1 

1-3-2 

12-10-1 

1-3-2 

11-110 


Average coat of all c<)ke= 12 t<')3 R*. per ton cr Rg. I2.7-248 per ton. 

• Taking 1921-22 prices for coal and other material* at prices vt eapect to p»y. 
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STATEMENT NO. LIII. 


Estimated cost of froduction of Sulphuric Acid when Greatest Exten¬ 
sions are completed and are working.* 

Estimated cost 1927-1928. 


Total production .... 

. . .Tons 

16,000 

Average per month .... 

. > • ft 

1,333 

Cost per ton Sulphur .... 

. . . Rs. 

192-120 

Cost per ton Nitrate of Soda 

a ♦ • M 

353-8'0 

Cost of Acid — 



Sulphur . . . . . • 

• • • »» 

05-11-0 

Nitrate of Soda .... 

» • ■ 

6-12-7 

Labour ...... 

a * • ft 

6-3-9 

Stores, Tools and Supplies . 

a a • tf 

7-12-9 

Service cost ..... 

a • e tt 

3-66 


79-151 


• Taking 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 

STATEMENT NO. LIV. 

Estimated cost of production of Sulphate of Ammonia when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working.* 


Total production 






, Tons 


Average per month . 






. .f 

667 

Sulphuric Acid . . 






. Rs. 

98-14-2 

Lime 






» t» 

9*4 

Bags 






• 

9-11-1 

Labour 






• t» 

7-8-1 

Tools and Supplies 






• »t 

2-8-0 

Steam ... . 






♦ »t 

1-14-1 

Service expemses 

• 

• 

• 



• rt 

6-14-0 

Average cost per ton 

• 


• 

• 


. Rs. 

126-15 0 


• Taking 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT No. LV. 


Estimated cast of production of Coal Tar when Greater Extensions 
are completed and are working.* 


Production 
Average per month 
Labour 

Tools and Supplies 
Steam 

Service expenses 
A vovaae cost ner ton 


Tons 

18,000 

It 

15>006 

Rs, 

2-8-8 

tt 

1-8-8 

tf 

4-4 

ft 

1-7-0 

Rs. 

6-130 


♦ Taking 1021-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 
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STATEMENT NO. LVI. 


Estimated cost of production of Pig Iron when Greater Extensiont 
are completed and are working* 


Total production (excluding Ferro) 




. Xuns 

610,260 

Average per month . 






• *f 

.50,8.50 

Cost of Iron Ore 






. Ks. 

3-5-0 

Co.st of Manganese Ore 






• ♦» 

17-1-0 

Cost of (/Oke 






» »l 

12-7-26 

Cost of dolomite 






• tt 

6-0-0 

Yield 






per cent 

61-01 

Jsed por t-oii of Pig — 

Iron Ore . 






. lbs. 

3,596 

Manganese Ore . 







(59 

Hcraj) 







6 

Coke 







2,700 

Dolomite , 







1,5U9 

IroJi Ore . 






. Rs. 

5-5-1 

Mringanopfe Ore . 






• »» 

8-4. 

Scrap 






• »» 

!•() 








5-14-D 

Colm 






• » 

15-0-1 

Flux 


• 

• 



• it 

3-5-6 








24-4-2 

Labour 


* 




» ti 

2-4-0 

Tools and Supplies 


. 




» i* 

12-0 

Refractories 


, 




• a 

d*0 

Steam 






♦ it 

1-8-0 

Service expenses 


. 




• tt 

2-0-0 

Beliiiiug . 

• 

• 




• tt 

12-0 








31-11-2 

Gas Cr. . 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• tt 

120 

Average cost per ton 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• tt 

30-16-2 


* Takini; 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prioee we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT No. LVII. 


Estimated cost of producticM of Steed Ingots when Greater Exten¬ 
sions are completed and are working* 


Production, Annual 
Average per month 
Cost of Pig 
Cost of Scrap 
Co.st of fiuru ; Oro 
Cost of Manga. Ore 
Cost of Ferro Mn. 
Cost of ,, Sell 
Cost of Ijiniestone 
Cost of Lime 
Cost of Flnor Spar 


•W-1.5-2 
20-3-2 

5- .'i-O 
17-1-0 

121-15-0 

606-8-3 

6- 7-2 
22-8r-5 

90-10-8 


Stationarv' Duplex 

Open Hearth Process- 
Furnaces. ; 

Tons. Tons. 

210,000 360,000 

17,500 30,000 


Taking 1921-22 prices for ccal and other materials at prices -we expect to pay. 
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85% Yitld. 

Lbs. of Pig used 33% =1,425 lbs. 






Ra. 

ll).ll-0 

Lbs. of Scrap used 4-3% =1,167 lbs 



. 

. 

. 

10-6-4 

Less Senip Cr. . 






30-3-1 

1-5-4 

Nett Metal Cost .... 






28-140 

Feeding Materials 






4-4-7 

Labour ..... 






5-7-2 

Stores ..... 






2-6-6 

Reirafitories. , . . . 






2-0-0 

Injrot Moulds and Stoc^ls 






1-40 

Kolining Fund .... 






7-S-O 

Gas PrndiirjtTs ♦ . . . 







Service Exppn.se,s 






3-12-0 

Average Coat per ton of Ingots 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

60-14-0 

Blm:n Mclal. 

Pig used 2,503 lbs. 30-16'2 . 






34-0-3 

1.^183 Sci-ap 63 Iba. @ 20 . , 






9-0 

Nett Metal (Tost .... 






34 0-3 

Feeding JIaterial.s . •. 






. 

Labour . . . . . 






14-1 

Stores ..... 






1-11-5 

Kefractorics 






1-3-4 

Ingot Moulds and Stools 






m. 

Relining Fund .... 






, , 

Blowing Metal .... 






13-7 

Service Expenses . . 






1-2-3 

Average cost per ton of Plorvn Metal 






39I3-3 

Average cost of all Ingots , 



• 


• 

5S-8-0 

Itigola. 

Blown Metal 2358 lbs. @ 39-13-3 . 






41-14-9 

Less Scrap 71 lbs. @20 






10-1 

Nett Metal Cost .... 






41-4-8 

Feeding Materials . . . 






3-8-2 

Labour ..... 






1-0-8 

Stores . 






1-5-9 

Refractories .... 






1-13 1 

Ingot Moulds and Stools . , 


« 

• 



1-40 

Relining Fund .... 






2-40 

Gas Producers . . , . 






2-9-4 

Ser-vice' Expenses . . , 


• 




M5-6 

Average cost per ton of In^t« 


• 



. 

67-1-8 
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STATEMENT No. LVIII. 


Est imated cost of production of New and Old Blooming Mill when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are wording* 


Annual Produ.'.liun 
Muntlily Prndi.i.:i i-.ji 
Yiuld 

Average Coat of Tngota 
C.troH^ Coat of Metal 
Less Scrap . 



New Blooming 
Mill. 

Old Blooming 
Mill. 

. Tons 

380,800 

88,300 

• *» 

31,733 

7,368 

. Per cent. 

88-0 

880 

. Rs. 

68 8-0 

58 8 0 

• *♦ 

66 7-7 

6G 7-7 

. tt 1 

2 0-8 

2 0-8 





Nett Mfital Cost . . . . 

Labour ...... 

Stores Tools and Supplies . . . 

Steam and Electricity . . . . 

Gas ....... 

Rolls ....... 

Service Cost ..... 

Average Cost per ton of Blooming Mill 
product. 

Average Cost over all Blooms 


tf 

C4 6-9 

64 60 

>t 

1 00 

1 11'3 


0 120 

1 0-4 

ft 

1 100 

2 00 

ft 


1 4-8 

ft 

O 

o 

I 0 4-0 

ft 

0 120 

14 6 

ft 

68 12-9 

72 6-2 

ff 

69 7-7 

•• 


' Taking 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at prices ive expert to pay, 

yoL.. 
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STATEMENT No. LIX. 


EstimcUed cost of yrreduction of New and Old 28" Rail Mills when Greater 
Extensions are completed and are working.* 


New 28' Mill. 


Anmial Production .... Toii» 

Average per month 

Yield.Percent. 

Average Cofrf of Blooiiaa . . . Rs. 

Gross Cost of Metal 
Less Scrap and Billets . 

Nett Metal Cost . 

Labour . . . 

Stores Tool* and Supplies 
Steam 

Gas Prodtioera 
Rolls .... 

Service Coat 

Average Coat of 28* Mill product . . 

Average Cost per ton on New and Old 
28" Mill. 


176,000 
14,583 
85-00 
60 7-7 
81 13-5 
2 6-4 


79 7-1 
6 2-0 

1 150 

2'2-7 

2 00 
3 0-2 


03 11-0 
95 8-6 


Old 28" Mill. 


60,000 
6,000 
85-00 
69 7-7 
81 13-5 
2 6-4 


79 

7 

2 

3 
1 
2 

4 


7- 1 
11-1 
16-0 

2-7 

2-7 

Od) 

8- 3 


100 14-9 


♦ Taeing 1921-22 prices for coal and other materials at priee.s we expect to pay. 


STATEMENT No. LX. 

Estimated cost of production of 24“ and]8" Mills when Greater Extension 
are completed and are working.* 


Estimated Annual Production 

« « < > ' 

Tons. 

151,000 

Estimated monthly production 

• » 

*• 

12.833 

Yield .... 

. * . • . 

Per cent. 

93-5 

Average Cost of Blooms . 


Rs. 

60 7-7 

Gross Cost of Metal . 

. «... 

>> 

74 5-0 

Leas Cr. Scrap 6-0 % @ Rs. 
1-5 %. 

20, Scale and waste 

>> 

1 0-0 

Nett Metal Cost 


ti 

73 5-0 

Labour .... 


1* 

1 80 

Stores Tools and Sui^pUes . 



1 4-0 

Power .... 



3 0-0 

Rolls .... 


i* 

1 0-0 

Service Expenses 


t» 

0 12 0 

Average Cost per ton 

t9 

80 13D 


Taking 1021 -22 prices for coal and other material* at prices we expect to pay 
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STATEMENT No. LXI. 

Estimated cost of production of Nem Merchant Mill and Old Bar Mill tchen 
Greater Extensions are eorrhpleted and are working* 





New Merchant 
Mill. 

Old Bar Mill. 


Production 

« 

. Tone. 

43,900 

18,000 

Average per month • 


• »» 

3,658 

1 

1,800 

Yield .... 


. Per cent. 

go 

85 

Average Cost of Billets 


. Re. 

75 I 5 I 7 

75 16-7 

Gross Cost of Metal 

• 

• »t 

84 6-7 

89 62 

Leas Scrap, etc. . . . 

* 

• «• 

1 6|4 

2 6-4 

Nett .Metal Cost . . 


• *t 1 

85 03 

86 15-8 

Labour .... 


• #♦ 

6 7-0 

13 12-0 

Stores Tools and Supplies 


• »» 

1 

4 8’P 

6 80 

Steam .... 

* 

• »» 

2 4^0 

4 39 

Gas Producers 


• ft 

3 8^0 

4 10-2 

Bolls ..... 


• #» 

3 O^Q 

3 00 

Service Charge . 


♦ ft 

4 OO 

6 1'4 

Average Cost per ton . 


• 9» 

106 11-3 

126 1-3 

Average Cost per ton . 

• 

• »• 

112 0-8 

... 


• Titking 1921-22 prices for coal and other matcriala at prices we expect to pay. 

iU 2 
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STATEMENT No. EXIT. 


Estimltied cost of production of Plate Mill when Greater Extensions ate 
completed and are worMng* 


Estimated Annual Production .... 

. Tons. 

48,000 

,, monthly production .... 

Coat of Slabs ....... 

• »» 

4,000 

. Rs. 

69 7-7 

Yield. 

. Per cent. 

C8'4 

Gross Cost of Metal . . 

Rs. 

101 9-3 

Les.s Scrap 28% % Rs. 20, 3-6 % Scale and waste 

» 

5 9 6 

Nett Metal Cost . . . . . . 


95 15-7 

Labour Coat 


10 0-2 

Heating Coke Oven Gas . 


1 80 

Power 


1 120 

Stores Tools and Supplies ..... 


3 7-2 

Rolls Account .... . . 


2 40 

Service Expenses ...... 

• 

5 9-5 

Average Cost per ton 

• ft 

120 S-6 


* Taking 1021-22 prices for coal .ind other matermls at iirioes we expect to p.ay. 

STATEMENT No. LXIII. 

Estimated cost of production of Sheet Mill Production ivhen Greater 
Extensions are cmnpleted and are working.'* 


Estimated Annual production . 

, 

. . Tone. 

36,000 

„ monthly production , 

Yield . 


. . Per cent. 

3,000 


80 

Sheet Bar ..... 


. . Rs. 

80 13-0 

Gross Cost of Metal .... 


,, 

101 0-3 

Scrap 17 % @ Rs. 20, 3 % waste 


• » ft 

3 6-4 

Nett Metal Cost .... 



97 9-9 

Labour 


* * .1» 

21 0-7 

Heating . ' . 



2 80 

Power ...... 



5 40 

Stores Tools and Supplies . 



7 00 

Rolls Account ..... 



5 0-0 

Service Expenses .... 


* • »» 

7 4-2 

• f2 0 o') Boxes and Bottoms 

Annealmg 8 oj Fuel 

* ft 

3 80 

Total Cost Black and Cold Sheets • 

• 

•• ft 

149 2-8 

Loss in pickling 43 lbs. @ 151-11-7 
Galvanizing-'- 

- 

• • ft 

2 14-6 

Sulphuric Acid 90 lbs. @ Es, 79-16-1 

• 

* * ft 

3 3-4 

Spelter 198 lbs. 3 annas per lb. . 

. 

• ‘ »» 

37 20 

Labour, etc . 

• 

• • »l 

2 00 




45 40 

Total Cost. — Galvanised Sheets . . 

* 

♦ • ft 

194 6-8 


• Taking 1921-22 laiccs for coal and other materials at prices we expect to pay. 






























STATEMENT No. UilV—contimed. 

Statement sJioteing the comparison of Blast and Furnace Department cost for the years 1916-17 and 1921-22 —continued. 



18 8-70 .. 34 7-52 




















showing the comparison of Open tiearth Department costs for the years 1916-17 and 1921-22. 























































oTATEMEXT No. LXVI. 


89 



Total . .. .. 49 15-21 
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STATEMENT No. LXVII. 

Statement showing comiparison of 28" Mill costs for 1916-17 and 1921-22. 


Total Production 
Materials per ton 


Cost per ton 


Steel Blooms- 


per cent 


2,861 lbs. at Ka. 60-0-2 per ton 
2,647 Iba. at Rs. 83-10-11 . 


Less Scrap 


Producer Gsa . 


Materials, Rep., &c. . 
Tools and Supplies, etc. 
Rolls a/c , 


General Works Eapenao 
MiioaUaneous . 



Gost above metal 


17 12- 0 21 8 0 

Increase JRs. 
3 12 0 


Conversion Cost 


25 3- 0 


82 60 
Increase Rs. 
7 3 0 
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STATEMENT No. LXVIII. 


Statement shotoing comparism of Bar Mill costs for 1916-17 and 1921-22. 





1916 17. 

1921-22. 

Total production 


Tons . 

30,000 

30,000 

Metal used per ton . 

• 

• 

2,633 

2,633 

Yield , . . 

. 

Per cent. 

85 

86 

Ooat per ton 

• 

»» • 

82 

136 8 0 

Steel billets— 





2,633 lbs. at Rs. 49-14-2 per ton. 

Ra. . 

68 10’14 


2,633 lbs. at Rs. 83-10-S 

. 

»♦ * 

• • 

08 5-44 

Less Scrap . . 

s t 

»* 

2 13:48 

2 14-88 




65 12^66 

95 6-66 

Gas Producers . 

« « 

f» • 

1 12-21 

4 10-24 

Labour .... 

Materials, Rep,, etc. . 

« ■ 

>f • 

8 3-73 

2 7-74 

13 11-84 

4 * 

9f 

3 4'64 

Tooh and Supplies, etc. . 

• 

»» • 

3 8-81 

3 1-44 

Steam .... 

• 

rr ' 

1 9-46 

4 3-84 

General Works Eipenso 

• 

»» 

1 6-47 

3 11-68 

Contingent Fund . . 

• 

»» 

11-96 

I 0-16 

Rolls .... 

• 


6 0-00 

3 0-00 

Inspection 

• 

»» • 

2-12 

1 6-12 

Miscellaneous . . 

• 

ft • 

1 6-70 

2 0-48 




81 15-86 

136 8-00 

Cost abotre metal 

• • 

ft 

26 3 0 

40 0 0 



Increase Rs. 

13 13 0 

Cost of conversion . 

• 


32 2 0 

51 14 0 




Increase Rs. 

19 12 0 
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STATEMENT No. LXIX. 


Statement showing prices of rare inalerials charged in cost sheets. 



Ore. 

Manganese. |LiiTiefifcone. 

Dclonut 

e. 

Coal, 

Coke. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

R« 

A. 

1 

V . 

Rs 

A. 

P. 

Rs 

A. 

p. 

Rs 

A. 

r. 

Ks 

A. 

P. 

191«-i7 . 

1 

14 

0 

13 

9 

0 1 

5 

13 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

8 

0 

e 

3 

0 

1917-18 . 

2 

.3 

0 

14 

9 


6 

8 

0 

3 

11 

0 

4 

9 

0 

6 

7 

0 

1918-19 . 

2 

4 

0 

13 

4 

0 1 

9 

3 

0 

4 

12 

0 

5 

0 

0 

9 

5 

0 

1919-20 . 

2 

7 

0 

14 

15 

0 1 

7 

0 

0 

4 

12 

0 


15 

0 

9 

4 

0 

1920-21 . 

2 

12 

0 

15 

0 


6 

5 

0 

5 

1 

0 

6 

8 

0 

11 

15 

0 

1921-22 . 

o 

13 

0 

15 

13 

0 ' 

6 

7 

0 

6 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

p 

ns 



plus 

1 


plus 



phis 



plus 

0 


plus 

0 

Increase in 1921- 

0 


0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

I 

13 

0 

4 

a 

7 

7 

22 over 191G-17 



_ 



j 
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STATEMENT No. LXX. 


Statement showing depreciated value of fixed capital expenditure as 
al 31st March 1922, 



Original 
cost as at 
31st March 
1922. 

Rale of 
Depreciation. 

Total De¬ 
preciation 
ujr to 
1921-1922. 

Nett cost. 

1. Ores propcrtie.s and concessions . 

2. Land and Town Station Road . 

3. Town Buildings 

4. Tow'ii San. AVorks 

5. Ico and Aerated Water Factory . 

0. Klcctric light & Fan Installation 

Rs. 

21,24,200 

20,73,030 

83,69,809 

24,49,2.53 

65,650 

4,20,298 

Rs. 

Nil. 

Nil. 

2 -1/2 perceni 

6- 1/4 

7- 1/2 

Rs. 

' 8,90,191 
3,00,413 
32,534 
1,27,388 

Rs. 

21,24,250 

20,73,030 

74,79,(108 

21,42,840 

23,01(> 

2,92,910 

7 . Ores Wines and Quarries — 

Properties .... 

Mai'iiinory .... 

Buildings. .... 

8 . Prospecting Department . 

2,86,237 

6,76,239 

1.61,576 

1,97,212 

Nil. 

5 per cent. 
2 -1/2 „ 

Nil. 

3,74,081 

29,884 

2,86,237 

2,01,558 

1,31,692 

1,97,212 

9. Collieries — 

Properties .... 

Machinery .... 

Buildings .... 

45,00,582 

1,11,21,005 

19,03,400 

Nil. 

7-1,'2 percent. 
5 

35,82,851 

4,18,420 

45,00,682 

75,58,184 

14,84,980 

10. Works conslruclion-~ 

Machinery .... 

Buildings .... 

11. Manganese Properties 

12. Furniture. 

1,90,68,064 

42,09,149 

4,06,480 

2,87,751 

7-1/2 ., 

6 

Nil 

5 per cent. 

1,24,52,011 

19,57,897 

73,974 

66,05,403 

22,51,252 

4,06,480 

2,13,777 


5,81,99,930 


2,02,40,844 

3,79,53,019 

Live Siock 

89,838 

16 per cent. 

46,500 

43,278 


5,82,89,773 


2,02,93,404 

3,79,90,369 
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STATEMENT No. LXXII—con/d!. 

Statement showing depreciations on block values for the years 1911-12 to 1921-22—contd. 
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STATEMENT No. LXXIII. 


Statement sJiowinq the value of storee and electrical stores purchased during 

1921-22. 


1921. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
IJovember 
December 

1922. 
January 
February 
March . 


Total 


Stores. 

Klectrical stores. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

31,22S 10 10 

5,882 11 4 

7(),67fi 12 9 

23,156 9 6 

3,39,798 12 0 

64,639 2 3 

1,14,934 14 10 

9,138 0 9 

1.08,984 1.0 f> 

9,806 12 3 

l,4.'i,6S9 0 1 

7.956 2 2 

l.SO.OSo 13 3 

14,426 2 3 

5t3,R13 1 10 

.■JS 15 5 

1,19,050 0 3 

6,103 7 11 

1,24,360 6 9 

3,.568 10 0 

42,734 3 0 

3,017 10 6 

1,83,593 6 11 

37,360 10 4 

14,74,2.50 2 6 

1,84,085 4 8 


STATEMENT No. LXXIV. 

Statement showing rates of bonus for Blast Furnace, 


\ 

Heads. 

Rate, 

annas per ton. 

Basis 

Tons. 

Rxmarxs. 

Superintendent 

Assistant Superintendent » 

No bonus is being 
paid. 

1-44 

216 

30,000 

1,000 tons at 1-44 
annas a ton and 
balance at 2'10 annas 
a ton. 

•General Foreman 

1-25 

4-87 

30,000 

1,000 tons at 1^26 
annas a ton and 
balance at 1-87 anuae 
a ton. 

2nd Foreman , 

•87 

1-20 

30,000 

1,000 tons at •ST 
annas a ion and 
balance at 1-20 annas 
a ton. 

Traffic Foreman 

•76 

30,000 



In the event ol “ A ”, *' B ” Furnace being on ferro, the furnace in question will bo 
.given credit for the tonnage of foundry iron produced. 
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STATEMENT No. LXXV. 


Statement showing bonus rates paid to Open Hearth (Nos. T and II) men. 


Heads. 

Rate, 

annas per ton. 

Basis 

Tons. 

IIe.marks. 

Superintendent 

?.() 

8,000 


Assistant Superintendent. 

2-0 

9,000 

1,000 tons at 2 annas a 

2-5 


ton and balance at 0-2-6 




a ton. 

Shift Foremen and Melter Fore- 

20 

9,500 

1,000 tons at 2 annas a ton 

man 

2-5 


and balance at 0-2-6 a 




ton. 

lat Melter 

1-5 

10,500 

1,000 tons at 0-1-6 a ton 


20 


and balance at 0-2-0 a 




ton. 

2nd Melter .... 

10 

10,,500 

1,000 tons at 1 anna a ton 


1-5 


and balance at 0-1-6 a 




ton. 

Brick Superintendent 

1-5 

10,500 

1,000 tons at 0-1-0 a ton 

20 


and balance at 0-2-0 a 




ton. 

Brick Foreman 

10 

10,.300 

1,(KX) tons at 0-1-0 a ton 


1-5 


and balance at 0-1-6 a 




ton. 


Local hands, Open Hearth Department, 

6 (aix) Local Hands 2iid Melters 3-5 pies a ton above 10,500 tons. 

Duplex Plant, 

Superintendent Rs. 500 monthly until Plant in full operation. 

Foremen Melters and 2nd Melters being paid bonus same as Open Hearth 
employes until Plant in full operation. 


STATEMENT No. LXXVI. 


Statement showing botius rates for Blooming and 28" Mill. 


Heads. 

Rate, 

annas per ton. 

Basis 

Tons. 

Remarks. 

Superintendent 

4-26 

11,(KX) 


General Foreman . 

200 

11,000 


Soaking Pit Man 

200 

11,000 


Re-IIeuter .... 

1-28 

11,000 


Head Boilers .... 

200 

11,000 


Assistant Head Rollers . 

)-28 

11,000 


*} tt • • 

Straightencr .... 

1-00 

11,000 


1-22 

11.000 


Finishing Foreman 

1-37 

11,000 



Bar mill. 



Shift Foreman 

5-3 

2,500* 


Puncher .... 

5-3 

2,500* 


H. B. Man .... 

5-3 

2,500* 



* Basis tonnage changed to 2,500 tom as ahoivn above frojn Ist May 1923. 
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STATEMENT No. LXXVII. 

Statement showing bonus rates paid to Plate 'Mill. 

Per month. 


Rs. 

Superintendent .......... 425 

lat Roller temporarily at ........ 200 

Marker off temporarily at ........ 16S 

Heater temporarily at ........ 215 

Assistant Roller temporarily at . . .... . . 160 

Chief Shipper temporarily at ....... . 222 


Bonus at above rates until Mill in Full Operation. 


STATEMENT No. LXXVIII. 


Statement showing average selling price per ton of Finished Steel during 
the period July, 1912 to June, 1914 and from April, 1919 to March, 
192S. 


Period. 

28" Mill. 

Bab Mrti.. j 

Average rate of 
Finished Stool 
of 28' mills and 
Bar Mills. 

Rate. 

Rate. 




1 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A, P. 

Rs. A. p. 

July 1912 to June 1913 

• 

•• 

•• 

108 1 0 

1913 

„ 1914 

■ 

• • 

•• 

104 14 9 

April 1919 

to March 1920 

• 

175 7 9 

257 13 4 

197 3 C 

„ 1920 

„ 1921 . 

• 

181 13 0 

309 4 4 

212 9 0 

„ 1921 

„ 1922 . 

• 

149 14 0 

224 8 10 

159 0 0 

.. 1922 

„ 1923 . 

• 

135 12 5 

102 13 10 

142 9 0 
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STATEMENT No. LXXIX. 


Statement showing market value of Tata’s Steel for 1921-22, after allowing 

a fair profit. 


Ks. 


1. Expenses on total production (Jamshedpur) 


Lacs. 

204-93 


2. Less sale proceeds of 107,000 tons of— 

Pig Iron 101-01 

Coal Tar .......... 1-68 

Sulphate of .4mmon. ........ 3-85 

Scrap .......... 1-27 

Water and Electric power ....... -10 

II Class Kails ......... 9-55 


117-46 117-46 

3. Add Overhead charges on total production :— 87-47 

Depreciation at rates given by Mr. Ginwala :— 

Old plant ....... 30 

Gr. Extensions. ...... 5 


35-00 

7i per cent, interest on working Capital of 

Bs. 200 .lacs 15-00 

Bombay Office expenses and Agents’ Commission 7-31 

- : 67-31 

4. Add Profits on total capital employed in Operation :— 144-78 


Old Block as depreciated . 

380-00 



Gr. Extensions, say 

100-00 




480-00 



Ordinary and defeiTcd Capital . 

277-00 

10 per cent. 

27-7 

1st Preference Capital . 

75-00 

6 per cent. 

4-6 

Reserve or 2nd Preference . 

128-00 

per cent. 

9-6 


186-68 


STATEMENT No. LXXX. 


Note regarding Contracts with the Railway Board and the Palmer Railways. 

These contracts were negotiated during the year 1917-18 before the conclusion 
of the War. The negotiations for the Pa'mer KaUway Contracts -were practically 
concluded by May-July 1918 and those with the Railway Board b;' September 
1919. Conditions had altered in the interval and the view of the Steel Company’s 
Board is very clearly expressed in our first letter to Government, dated 8th August 
1919. We attach a copy of this and of their reply No. 516-S.—18, dated the 16th 
September 1919. 

The point that is to be cons'dored is -what was the Steel Company’s estimate 
of cost at which they could sell rails in 1918. During the years 1917-18, 1918.19, 
the Works cost of steel rails, leaving out of consideration any increase due to re¬ 
valuation of stocks, was an average of Bs. 88 per ton. The all-in cost as calculated 
by our method which provides for all possible expenditure, was an average of 
Bs. 124-8-0 per ton. 
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It is to be lejncnibeied that what the Steel Company had to estimate was not 
the cost at which they could make rails, but the cost at whicli the English rail- 
makers could make them after the War. If the Steel Company could not ultimately 
meet that cost it would have to go out of business. Wc knew that during the 
War there had been a great increase in the manufacturing capacity in England 
and much money had been spent in bringing old plants up to date largely with 
Government assistance. We therefore knew that competition after the War would 
be very severe. We also knew that there had been a large increase in the prices 
of raw materials and labour in England during the War and the general expectation 
was that these would drop after the War as has actually been the case in that 
country. It is the almost invariable custom for all large manufacturers of steel 
to expect a small profit on their orders for rails. For these reasons we expected 
a comparatively low price in England after tfie War and this has actually been 
realised as Ls thewn by the prices at which the Eailway Board and other Eailways 
in India purchased rails last year. What we did not foresee and what we think 
no one foresaw very clearly was tLe industrial boom and the high prices that 
followed the Wav in India. If that is not l."ken into account our calculations as 
to the English prices are ^rr.bably justified by the results and, considering the 
long period of till; contraote, are probably not so very tar out if the total price is 
averaged over the seven years. These therefore were the conditions. Wc knew 
that we had to meet a very low price from England and that forecast is proved 
to be correct. Our average costs at the time when the contracts were made were 
Ks. 88 for Works costs and Ks. 124-8-0 for all-in costs. This allows Rs. 36 a ton 
for overhead charges which we then expected to be reduced by the Greater Exten- 
si. ns. At that time wc expected the Greater Extensions to be in operation at 
the latest by the end of 1920 and our Agreement with our Consulting Engineers 
who were rtsponsibls for the construction actually expired in December 1020 and 
was subsequently ret:cwe<i. We have already explained the causes that led to 
the delay in construction. Our Consulting Engineer’s’ estimate of the works cost 
on rails frem the new pJai t wa.s originally as low as Rs. 56-12-5. This estimate 
wa.s made in 1916 on the basis of a Works cost of Bs. 78-6-11 in January and Feb¬ 
ruary 1916 and a cost of coal of Bs. 4-6-0. 

Taking all these circumstances into account we considered that we should be 
able to manufacture at a cost of Bs. 00, and with an overhead charge of B;S. 30 
the total cost of rails to us would have worked out to a cost of Rs. 120, and we 
also had every reason to suppose that wc should do better than this. The con¬ 
tracts were essential to the Steel Company < nd are still, in spite of the inadequate 
prices realised in the past, a great asset to-day as they ensure a steady and conti¬ 
nually growing market for its rails. It is entirely wide of the jroint to ar'gue that 
we should have bargained for a fluctuatirrg price dependent either on the cost of 
law materials or on the English prices, as the Eailways would not agree to a pro¬ 
posal of (hat kind. Their attitude is very plain from tlie letter from the Railway 
Board who considei'td this a very liberal offer. It was a. question, as all commercial 
business is, of taking one r isk or a nother and we preferred what we c onsidered the 
lower risk of fixed prices which ensured a continual market for our products to the 
risk of (caving the Steel Works in a position ef insecurity without forward sales. 


Bombay, 7th-8th August 1919. 

The Secretary, 

Railway Board, 

Simla. 

D£ab Sib, 

Wo beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 516-S.—18 of the loth ultimo 
relative to negotiations pending with your Board for the sujiply of rails and fish¬ 
plates by our Company t;; State Worked Railways ftcr 31st March 1920. 

2. Your letter, though addressed to Bombay, was by mistake forwarded to 
oUr Works Oflioe at Jamshedpur, and hence the delay in replying. It was placed 
before our Board at the first Meeting after its receipt on the 31gt July 1910. 
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3. The Directors wish us to thank you for the friendly and appreciative tenure 
of your oommunicatiou, particularly the Chairman’s references in the Legislative 
Council to the services rendered by the Steel Company during the War. 

4. Nevertheless, the Steel Company had to complain that it has been treated 
differentially during the War, that the prices to it have been left stationary after 

1916-17, though its costs have continued to increase; that over and above the 
increase of costs the Steel Company had to pay a Super Tax in 1917-18 and an 
Excess Profits Tax latei', and that this was not considered in the prices offered; 
that the Steel Company pushed the production in war time and made provision 
for possible over-long continuance of the War, that they put orders for machinery 
in war time at extravagant rates; that prices more or less on a level with the pre¬ 
war standard would not pay the Steel Company, in view of this inflation of capital 
expenditure; that when negotiating the rates of 1916-17 and subsequent years 
it was expressly given forth as a ground for not increasing the rates that the Steel 
Company had been exempt from the Excess Profits Tax which fell so heavily on 
the English Manufacturer ; that the Steel Company had therefore expected that 
when tlift Excess Profits Tax came to be discussed, they would be expressly exempted 
from the operation of it, and that the Railway Board or the Munitions Board would 
make a minute to that effect; that the benefit of the low prices charged by the 
Steel Company went not to the Indian Exchequer but more largely to the British 
Exchequer ; that the prices of other trades in India were not controlled to the same 
extent as the prices paid to the Steel Company and that the competitors of the 
Steel Company distinctly benefited in the sale to the general public of their pro¬ 
ducts whUe the Steel Company was preoccupied in making steel for the Government. 

6. The Directors go into this matter now not to reopen a question which was 
settled, but to explain that, during the tramsactions in the years of the War, the 
Steel Company have not been treated so generously that they can afford to accept 
lower prices than they possibly can get. 

6. The Stool Company ha-s negotiated its contracts with other Railways and 
are frankly repentent; their calculations have been entirely upset; costs do not 
diminish after the War, and prices elsewhere are also increasing. 

7. It is worth while laying before the Railway Board the actual course of costs 
as in the following table :— 

1914- 15 ...... Rs. X plus Rs. 7 

1915- 16.„ X „ „ 3 

1916- 17.. 

1917- 18.„ X „ „ 8 

1918- 19.. X „ „ 19 (plus 13 for 

writing down stores, 
from War values to 
Market values). 

8. You will perceive that as the table stands, the costs of the Steel Company 
have steadily fallen from the beginning of the War up to the year 1916-17 (x in the 
above table); that in the next two years the costs have repeatedly increased until, 
in the year that is now closed, the costs are Rs. 32 more than the costa in 
1916-17. Of this rise of Rs. 32, Rs. 13 arc accounted for by the depreciation of 
stores and Rs. 19 and more are accounted for by the higher cost of raw materials, 
stores and labour. From a calculation actually made, it appears that the technical 
practice of 1918-19 was slightly better for -rails than in the most favourable pre¬ 
ceding year. 

0. This table represents bare costs at the Works ; no interest or depreciation 
on capital has been put in, no extra depreciation charge has been made for the 
high capital costs specially incurred by the Steel Company for the help of supply 
during the War. No extra depreciation has been allowed for the overwork of 
machinery and plant owing to the strain put on them to meet the demand for 
highest production ; nor docs the table show the provision that has been made 
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in the last two years for Welfare Work for the working classes at Jamshedpur nor 
for the interest on capital expenditure on roads and drains or for the maintenance 
of the same ; nor docs it include the loss on the town service in rents, in supply 
of lice and clothing to the workmen during famine time, etc. 

10. W'hen the Railway Board in the preceding years declined to raise the prices 
to the Steel Company on the ground that their costs had not altered, they over¬ 
looked the fact that so far as the costs had been kept under control by the Steel 
Company, that was due to the foresight of the highly paid Engineers of the Steel 
Company who made the Steel Company independent of the fluctuations of ore 
or flux or a portion of coal or refractory bricks or parts of machinery such as rolls 
which have been manufactured at Jamshedpur instead of being imported. It 
is no exaggeration to say that if the Steel Company had bought in the open market 
all its raw material and stores as the English Manufacturers do, its costs would 
have positively doubled or more. 

11. One fact has only recently come to light, that in return for controlled prices 
for domestic consumption in England as compared with the export prices which 
were usually higher during the War, the State made to the controlled plants in 
England certain capital subsidies which the Steel Company has not got. This 
matter came to the noiico o f the Steel Company only last month in discussing 
the different internal and export prices for Sulphate of Ammonia, and it is presumed 
that the same would be the case for steel, 

12. A part of your argument is that the Steel Company has, with the prices 
Government sanctioned, been so prosperous that it can, in times of Peace, endure 
a further reduction of prices. We confidentially send you a copy of the first draft 
of our Balance Sheet of this year which is such that owing to an unforeseen charge 
for the wiping off of new preliminary charges, the dividends this year might have 
to be passed over. It does not matter that tlfis is an unforeseen charge, because 
if this charge had not been there, it would have become necessary to reduce the 
capital tliis year by at least that amount for the sake of writing down the capital 
account inflated by war prices. 

n. 

Wo beg that you excuse the length of this letter, but it is worth while fully meeting 
the arguments of your letter under reply. Our reply is that we were not so gene¬ 
rously treated during the War that there is any surplus 
“Metiil iitichiiniji'd, but upon in time of Peace, when the prices 

SultuHtion*'”diminish, as will be seen from a recent 
cable receivetl from our London Office and reproduced 
in margin, and the costs to the Steel Company keep 
growing. We frankly regret as unwise the Contracts with the other Railways 
and beg that they should not be made the ground of newer contracts. We have 
already refused this contract or anything like it to the East Indian Railway and 
other Railways who did not come iu when we first made the offer. The prosperity 
of the Steel Company cannot be made the ground of reduced prices because your 
idea of its prosperity is somewhat exaggerated. The Excess Profits Tax is a new 
burden to be borne in mind. The need to set ajiart a certain sum per ton from 
prices to write oil the capital account swollen by war prices and freights has also 
to be borne in mind, and finally what we put to you is that the value of money 
has changed in India; the Rupee does not go half as far as it used to. Wo have 
at least 8,000 poor shareholders (who never in any year got from the Steel Company 
more than Rs. 200 dividend) who cannot meet the increased cost of Jiving if the 
prices of rails be anything like the Railway Board’s suggestions. 

The Board wish to record their conviction that in view of the existing Railway 
Contracts, of the continuous rise of costs, the diminishing value of money, of the 
high capital cost of the new machinery, and in view of the obligations incurred by 
the Steel Company for welfare expenses, the price of Rs. 125 per ton of rail is not 
a living price for the Sttel Company, 
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III. 

At the same time our Board is anxious to meet as far as possible your Board 
-Mr. Padshah has confessed to us that when he negotiated with the English Boards 
of Indian B>ailways and when he negotiated with your President, the facts adduced 
in this communication were not before him. Nevertheless we do not wish to dis¬ 
own him. If the choice be between your offer as per your last letter and adhering 
to prices as in our contract with you, the Board would respectfully beg to return 
to that contract basis, but as Mr. Padshah has done so much work and has brought 
negotiations to such a pitch, we would accept a ten years’ contract at the rate of 
Rs. 130 per ton for rails 60 lbs. and above, the quantities being token as in your 
letter, namely 400,000 tons over the whole period with not more than 20,000 during 
the first three years, with the option to the Steel Company to supply any more 
that the Government would need, cither at the market rate of the day or at the 
fixed rate, whichever you prefer now. That is to say, the Steel Company has the 
option to supply aU the requirements of the Government of India in 
rails, fish-plates, etc. If, for example, the Government of India came to construct 
the Mesopotamian Railways, the Steel Company would have the option to supply 
rails, etc., for those Railways. 

The Steel Company beg that the fixed prices above mentioned should be treated 
as minimum prices as conforming to the Cost Sheet of the average of 1918-19. 
If the costs of the Steel Company rise, then it is suggested that the Railway Board 
and the Steel Company divide the excess, the Steel Company to bear half the burden 
in order to give it an inducement to introduce economy in costs. The Railway 
Board to bear half the burden, because most probably the rise in costs would be 
due to rise in freights, rise in wages and rise in the cost of stocks, rise in the cost 
of winning raw material and the poorer quality of the coal, in all which the Steel 
Company cannot introduce improvements however much it may try. These 
rises should be considered as depreciation of money. 

We are, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully 

Tata Sons, Limited, Agents, 

(Sd.) J. D. GHANDY, 
Director. 


Dated Simla, the 16th September 1919. 

To 

Messrs, The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., 

Bombay. 

Dear Sirs, 

I am direct™! to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. S, G.-941—19, dated 
the 8th August 1919, regarding the supply of rails and fish-plates by the Tata Iron 
and St™;! Company, Limited, to State-worked Railways after the 31st March 1920. 
The Board have given their very careful consideration to the circumstances put 
forward in your letter, and I am now directed to ratike the following jiroposals 
■ ioT the supply of rails and fish-plates to State-worked Railways after the 31st of 
March 1920. 

2, In view of the fact that your Directors are unwilling to couple the lower rate 
proposed by the Board with the increased tomiage asked for by you, the Railway 
Board regret they are unable to agree to enter upon a contract covering so long 
a period as 10 years. They, therefore, feel themselves obliged to revert to the 
shorter period of 7 years and to reduce the tonnage proportionately. They accord- 
ingly propose that the Agreement to be entered into with your Company to have 
effect from 1st April 1920 should provide for the purchase by Government from 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company of 300,000 tons of steel rails and fish-plates within 
' neriod ending 31st March 1927. This agreement would be subject to the condi- 
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tionthat the rails and fish-platca supplied comply with Govermnent specification, 
that the Company shall deliver not less than 25,000 tons per annum for the first 
three years, and thereafter not less than 43,000 tons per annum, the actual quantity 
required being notified by Government from time to time. If in any year the 
Company are unable to deliver tho quantity required, of which duo notice will 
be given, the Board will be free to order the balance elsewhere; also Government 
requirements should be given priority over those of other customers of the Company. 

3. Tho prices which tho Board now offer over the whole period are :— 

Per ton. 


Kb. 

For rails 50 lb. section and upwards . . . ... 130 

„ 40 lb. „ up to 49 . . , . . 140 

„ below 40 lb, section . . . . . ,150 

the prices per ton of fish-plates in all cases to bo the prices per ton of the rail section 
to which they belong, increased by Es, 30, 

4. As the Board regard this offer as a liberal one and are unable to expand 
further the terms proposed, I am to express the hope that it will prove acceptable 
to your Directors. 

5. I am to state in conclusion that the Hallway Board arc unable to accept 
the conditions outlined in the last 2 paras, of Part III of your letter under reply. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) 

Secretary, Bailway Board. 


STATEMENT No. LXXXI. 


Statemefil showing estimated production of all Deparlmenls for the years 

1923 to 1926. 






1923-1924 

1924-1926 

1925-1926. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Coke .... 




625,000 

79.5,000 

850,000 

Sulphuric acid . 




4,800 

12,500 

16,000 

Sulphate of Ammonia 




4,500 

7,000 

8,000 

Coal Tar .... 




14,000 

17,000 

18.000 

Pig Iron .... 




448,000 

663,000 

610,200 

Ferro Manganese 




4,700 

7,000 

7,600 

Steel Ingots East Plant 




45,.'500 

270,000 

360,000 

„ „ We.st ,, 




]86,,M)0 

196,500 

210,000 

Blooms and Billets East Plant 




26,200 

.322,200 

380,800 

,, ,, West „ 




178,200 

88,300 

88,300 

28' Mill East Plant . 




» . 

156,200 

176,000 

„ „ West „ 




96,500 

60,000 

60,000 

Sheet Bar and Billet Mill . 




6,500 

35,000 

36,000 

Merchant Bar Mills East Plant 




1,950 

38,000 

43,900 





40,400 

18,000 

18,000 

Plate Mill 




20,800 

18,000 

48,000 

Sheet Mill 





14,000 

36,000 

Sleeper Plant 




. . 

. . 

2,820 

Blooms and Billets for Sales 




J 1,000 

2,000 

3,000 
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STATEMENT No. LXXXll. 

Statement showing estimated allocatiGn of finished steel output when Greater 
Extensions are working fully. 


Steel Castings ......... Xil for .Sale, 

Ingots, Billets, Blooms and Slabs ..... ,S,000 

Bara and Rods ordinary, over J inch ..... 37,400 

Bara and Rods OidinarVi a" or under ..... 7,500 

Angles, beams, cliannela and tees (medium and heavy) 4" 

Angles and up ....... . 75,000 

Angles, beams, clmnnels (light) 3" Angles and below . . 12,000 

Fish-plate.s and bearing plate.s ...... 10,000 

Rails under 40 lbs. ........ 5,000 

Rails 40 lbs. and over ....... 150,000 

Sleepers, with di3tancc-piece,8 and keys .... 2,820 

Plates (ordinary) 14 inch or over ..... Nil. 

Plates (ordinary) under IJ inch ...... 4.8,CH)0 

Sheets, black . . . . . . . . . 18,000 

Sheets, galranued ........ 19,000 

Tin-bar .......... 35,000 


STATEMENT No. LXXXIII. 


Statement showing the programme of cmnpletmi of Greater Extensions 

units. 


Units. 




Bate oi completion or present position. 

“ C ” Furnace .... 


Ready. Waiting for Coke. 

Wilpiittec Coke Ovens No. 3 Battery 


20th i'iovember iy23. Ready for heating. 

Water Tunnel .... 


In Service. 

Pump Hou.se No. 2 . . . 


Ditto. 

6,000 K. W. 


Ditto, 

10,000 K. W. 

Power Lino to Plate Mill Wilpntte 

Coke 

Ditto. 

Ovens and Pump House . 


Ditto. 

Power House to Nevr Steel Plant . 


Ditto. 

Mixer ...... 


First charged July 1923. 

Converters ..... 


.January 1924. 

No. 2 Open Hearth 


1st January 1924, 

Soaking Pits. .... 


4 Pits completed. Remainder 1st .Tanuatv 
1924. 

40' Blooming Mill 


Operating. 

18' X 24" Mill .... 


Completed. Waiting for Steel. 

Sheet Mill ..... 


30th April 1924. 

Merehant Mill .... 


1st March 1924. 

28' Mill. 


Slst March 1924. 

Boiler Plant No. 4 . . . 


Ist January 1924. 

Calcining Plant .... 


1st January 1924. 

Roll Shop . 1 . . . 


Completed August 1923. 





















Statement No. lxxxV. 

StatemeM showing comparison of costs, U.S.A. and Canada, first quarter 1923, with Jamshedpur {Fehruary to May 192$). 
Es.3 = $r00 
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price when charging to the open lieaith furnace. 
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STATEMENT No. LXXXVI. 

Statement showing capital expenditure of Greater Extensions in operation 

and depreciation on same. 


— 

Rs. 

1 

Depreciation 
on the basis 
of 5 lacs 
allowed for 
1922. 

r 3l3tM.areh 1922 

1,83,79,107 

5 lacs. 

Capital Expenditure of Greater J 



Extensions in operation on . ) 



(. aist March 1923 

6,62,79,524 

15 .. 

Estimated on 31st March 1924 

13,28,76,996 

20 


The amount has been reduced proportionately ns in both years all the plant was not 
in operation for the whole of the year. Wc consider this a fair allowance corresponding 
to the amount allowed in 1922. 






STATEMENT No. LXXXVII. 


213 



XOL. li 


As the sulphuric acid plant extension wad not completed when the batteries of the Wilputte Coke Ovens (^aine into operation, the full C()mple- 
ment of bye-products was not available, thus reducing the credit for the evens. This dcKcioncy will be setui remedied almost entirely in tlie Xo- 
veniber cost, in which month the sulphate of amnioiiia output was 3oS tons as aeainat an average of ISl) tons for the preceding 5 raonths- 
A and K Furnaces were ou Foundry Pig Iron and so the cost would be mure due to high consumption of coke aud flux and also due to low 
production, whereas D Furriace was on Basie and so the cost would be lese. 
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STATEMENT No. LXXX\'Tir^ 

Stafemen', showing difference between the vdtue of the Conijiani/s coal used 
in works for 0-peration Depwrtnient) after taking into account depre¬ 
ciation on machinery and building and the value of coal purchased 
from (lutside collieries. 


— 

1021-22. 

Por ton, 

1922.2:1. 
i Per ton. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Average cost of'raising fn-Hii Tisco Collieries 

5-71 

, 6-14' 

Tlcpiociatiou ....... 

225 

2-00 


7-9(> 

7-14 

Price of purclitiaod coal f.o J. CVtllieries - 

e-61 

S-Oft 

Tonnage reoflived fronr out-sute colUerihs 

Tons. 

.707,2«« 

Tons. 

.'VZ0.JX58 


If we had been able to siip{»^y all Uie e'»^l frimi our «oni colliciiey*. tliyre w\')iilcl'lia.vtt 
keen a loss of lis. 0,71,SOti in 1021-ii2 }i..s;uiiig of !;ls. 10,30,1111 ill 1022-23^ 


STATEMENT No. LXXXIX. 


fkatetnenl of prices piid to Messrs. MeCUntic Marshall Products Co'mpcmg, 
Limited, for fabricated material ordered out from the United States 
of A merica. 


— 

Cents per lb. 1 

Pi-esent }>rico. 

J. For flatos, shapes aj:d bars when delivered at 

3 02,7 

2-775 cents ]x;vlb. 

Contraetor’s works lium the rolling mills. 


at mills in 



U. S. A. 

2. For fabrieated material when ready for ship- 

1-187 


incut from O’lntraotcir's worivS, 1 '21 plus *277 



3. Paiilway freight (0. IJ. A.) and ocean freight 

1-63 

■50 cent per Ib. 

# t'oi muterinl as erected in India 

•74 


Tot-a.1. 

6-902 

•• 


J.V. a.— TVe a;o iinallc to iiud out ^gux^s tor items (2) and (4). 













STATEMENT No. XC 


Statement showing consumption of coal at colUerics for years 191^-lf, 

1921-22 and 1922-23. 



Colliery 

consumption. 

PercentagB of 
total raisings. 


Tong. 



19.3(i7 

(Bhelatand and 
Sfnlketa). 

2320 

ft21-22 . . 

79,516 

(all <5oUicries). 

1907 

]%22-23. 

85,251 

(all collieries). 

16-37 


STATEMENT No. XCI. 

S'tatem'enl sltoicing'the actual average cost per ton of raising the coal includ¬ 
ing overhead charges from January 1912 to March1923.- 


— 

BhelatanU. I 

Malkera. j 

Jamadoba. ] 

Bljim. 1 

1 

Pur!<hotam* 

p\iT. 

AveraRO. 

January 1912 lo 
December 1912. 

A. 

2 10 

p. 

8 

iU. A. 

r. 

Ea. A. 

P. 

US. A-. 

4i 

P. 

Ks: A. 

p; 

U8. A. P. 

2 10 8 

8 2 

1 









3 2 1 

/anuary 1913 to 
December 1918. 

January 1914 to 
Dccombt’f f'914. 

3 0 

2 









3 0 2 

January 1915 to 
December 1015; 

2 9 

9 

2 4 

6 

• 






0 2 a-69' 

January' 1916 to 
December 1910. 

3 7 

0 

2 11 10 . 

-• 







0 2 16-81 

January 1917 to 
June 101?. 

3 7 

4-32 

4 IS 

4-32 

2 12 

6-70 





3 2 3-70 

J^nlylOlTtoifune 

1913. 

3 18 

3-36 

6 3 

204 

3 1 

0-24 

3 1 

11'04 

•• 


3 8 6-94 

July 1918 to 
March 1919. 

S' 6 

3'36 

4 8 

3-84 

2 13 

5-28 

3 0 

0-00 



3 1 0-56^ 

April 1919 to 
March 192D. 

3 3 

4-82 

8 12 

900 

3 3 

10-08 

3 7 

4-32 



3 6 0-47 

April 1920 to 
^arch 19-21. 

4 7 

4-32 

0 10 

8-64 

4 1.5-1008 

5 15 

6-24 



‘ 5 5- 8-45' 

Aptil f«21 to 
^sreh 1922. 

6 5 

1 92 

6 7 

8-10 

5 1 

9‘12 

6 1 

11-04 

12 10 

8-04 

o' & ll-3«' 

April 1922 to 
March 1923. 



5 3 

6-24 

4 14 

2-80 

5 3 

0-48 

S 3 

6-24 

0 -5 2-34; 


o 2 
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STATEMENT No. XCII. 


showiiig comparative costs of one 200-ton Open Hearth Tilting 
Furnace in India and U. S. A. 


— 

India. 

U. S. A. 






Bs. 

Es. 

I. t. 0, b. . 





ar>,5i.ooo 

37,59,000 

Ocean freight . 





4,21,1(10 


Ocean insurance 





14,900 


Commiiisioii 





37,900 


Laaiding and trans. 





29.300 


Duty 





S2,()(H) 


Interest , 





3,71,.')00 


II. Eatra construction 





14,49,(100 


Supervision 





3,C6.000 

3,00,700 

IIJ. Sj^areg 





2,50,000 

2,50,ai0 






55,74,800 

43,09,700 


Note. —The above prices inelmiod tumaco projHjr csiDijilete witli building, gas 
prod«oor», stvipping yard, stockyard, ladles, but doei not include skull oraoker, 
iooomutivca, tr.acks, ele. 


STATEMENT No. XCIII. 


Statement showing comparative costs of one 500-lon Blast Furnace in India 

and V. S. A. 


— 





India. 

U. S. A. 

I. r. 0. b. . 





Rs. • 

20,67,000 

K.S 

D/D and erected 

Ocean freight . 





3,25,000 

49,31,C(H» 

Ocean insurance 





39,000 


Commission 





13,000 


Landing and trans. 





20,000 


OutT 





1,30,000 


Interest 





8,30,000 


H. Extra construction 





34,37,500 

3.94,500 

Supervision 





4,80,000 

III, SparoB 

• 

• 



9,95,000 

6,-50,000 






83,42,.">00 

59,70,100 


fjoTE.—'I'lie above prices include the furnace proper onnvplete with stoves, east liouse, 
bins, gas mains, skip bridge, blowing engines, boilers, pumps, ladles and eleetrn'Hl 
power gen'-gating equipment, but d<iei luyl iueludc coke plant, pig eOBting machine, 
1 tdio repair shops, railway tracks, leconiotivcs, ele. 
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STATEMp]NT No. XCIV. 


Statement showing comparative costs of one 28" mill in India and 

V. S. A. 


— 


India. 

U. S. A. 

I. K. 0. b. . . . 4 


Ra. 

1,01,56,000 

Rs. 

11/D and erected 

Ocoan .... 


3,80,000 

1,24,46,000. 

Ocean iiraurance .... 


50,700 


Commission . . • . . 


60,200 


Landing and tians. .... 


01,500 


Liuty. 


3,36,200 


Interost ...... 


9,40,000 


II. Lxtra eon.struetiou .... 


27,48,000 

• • 

Snperviaion ..... 


11,20,000 

9,95,700 

JII. .Spares ...... 


23,50,600 

19,.50,000 



1,82,42,800 

1,.53,91,700 


N'ote.—TIio abovo pricss <-7o noUnchide.my charges for reheating furnacea, railway 
U'licks, etc. 


STATEMENT No. XOV. 

Statement showing consumption of stores, etc., during the year 192l'-22, 

Rs. A. f. 


Stores 








, 1,5,93,020 

2 

1 

Klf'Oti'ioal 








. 3,55,373 

11 

7 

Timber 








82.,581 

2 

7 

Clay 








10,404 

5 

7 

(.'ement 








18,595 

8 

10 

Fireclay 








59,503 

■t 

9 

Coal tar 








1,080 

3 

7 

Chrome ore 








1,702 

10 

5 

Sand 








908 

5 

2 

Ma'^nesito 








3.953 

15 


J.imo 






* 


3,334 

0 

0 

File wood 








20,030 

M 

X 
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STATEMENT No. XCVI. 


'Statement showing detailed analysis qf the ores, coal, eoJce, dolomite and 
limestone and also of the a.sh of the coke used by the Steel Company. 

Iron Ore. 


— 

1 

For blust 
funiiiccs. 

For Ojxjn 
hoairth. 


Per cent. 

Per cenf. 

FE.. 

r/j-se 

63-60 

ElO. 

611 

2-39 

Al.O.. 

4'r.2 

... 

Mu.1 

•47 

•64 

Phoa . . 4 . . . • . 

•063 

■03.6 


Dolomite. 


1 

For blast 
furtiaees. 

For Oi>ea 
hearth. 

IiiBOluble residue ...... 

Per tent. 

3-58 i 

Per osnt. 

1-38 

A1,0, and FcjO, ...... 

1-43 

M4 

CaO. 

2O-(i0 

30-88 

:MgO. 

2()-()3 

20-90 


Limestone. 


— 

From Steel Co.’s 
i[uarry at 
Baraduar. 

Bought lime- 
Btouo from 
Jukoni. 








Per oont. 

Per cent. 

SIO, 

< 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3-94 

2 93 

FcjO, ■ . 

. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•98 

■77 

AI,0, f ' . 

. 

. 

- 

• 

. 

• 

1-35 

•99 

CaO 


• 

. 

• 

• 

- 

61-94 

62-64 

MgO ... 


• 

• 

- 

■ 

• 

106 

1-42 











Coking Coal. 


■ Ash. 


HQMHjjH 

Sul. 

16 per cent. j 

24 per cent. 

60 per cent. 

45 per cent. 


tJoKif:. 


1 

Aflh. 

V'ol. matter. 

Fix. carbon. 

23-.T per cent. 

1*8 percent. 

j 76 per cent. 


Typical Analysis of Coke Ash (1923). 


sio, ■ 

FCjjOj 

Al.O. 

1 

CaO 

MgO 

MnO 


Ti,0 

Total 

alkalis. 

60-.60 



3-71 1 

1-31 

0-47 

]'81 

161 

M5 


STATEMEl!fT No. XcVli. 


^taterkznt sho^ng holdirga of the Tala interests in the Tata Iron and 


Steel Company, 

Limited. 



Par value. 

Value at current 
rate. 

Shares— 

Ka, 

Bs. 

Before 1914« 32,800 Ordinary and 3,000 Do- ! 
ferred. 

2.5,50,000 


At present: 32,600 Ordinary, 4,600 Deferred, 
2,800 Second Preference. 

28,60,000 

16.70,000 


The highest quotation for Ordinary and Deferred Shares was l?s. 450 and 
Rs. 1,640, respectively in the year 1918. If the Agents had sold their holdings a t 
these prices, as they could have done, they would have realised Es. 1 ,liO,54,COO, or a 
profit ot Rs. 1,64,74,000. 
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STATEMENT No. XCYITI. 

Note regarding dividends paid, by the Tata Iro^i and Steel CempaniJ. 

Tt lias l)i!on suggested tliat vhen the Compauy made largo profits, it distributed 
them by way of very large di\ ideRda on Ordinary nrul Deferred Shares and did not 
create Bufficient Tleserves to meet future contingencies. 

This note is submitted to show that it is not correct to say that laige dividends 
have been paid to the Ordinary and Deferred Shareholders. The enclosed state¬ 
ment shows the distribution of total tUvidends paid in each year among the various 
classes of shares. 

In order to consider the position of the Company in regard to the distribution 
of the aileged large dividends on shares, it is necessary to understand the Article 
governing the distribution of dividends. 

The Articles of As.sociatioii of the Company provide that the profits of the Com¬ 
pany whioli it .shall from time to time be determined to divide in respect of any year 
or othiir period shall he applied— 

first in paying tho fiied cumulative dividends on Preference and Second Pre¬ 
ference Shares; 

next in paying 8 % per annum non-cumulativo dividend on Ordinary Shares ; 

next in paying 25% per annum non-cumulativo dividend on Deferred Share.?. 

After making the above payment.?, tho surplus may be distributed os follows :— 

60% among Ordinary Shareholders. 

60% among Deferred Shareholders. 

Illuslration. 

Year 1919-20. 

Profits available for distribution, Rs. ,60,30,170-6-2. 

Shares entitled to Dividends :— 

50,000 6% Cumulative First Preference Shares. 

700,000 7J% Cumulative Second Preference Shares (on amount paid up). 

200,000 Old Ordinary vShares. 

22,500 Old Deferred Shares. 

(Notk. —150,000 New Ordinary Shares and 26,250 New Deferreil Shares do not 
participate in profits earned prior lo 30lh June 1921 by arrangement at the time of 
issue.) 

Its. 

6% Cumulative I Preference Shares dividerid absorbs . 4,.50,000 

7J% Cumulative II Preference Shares dividend absorbs . 5,46,875 

8% Dividend on Ordin.ary Shares absorbs . , . 12,00,000 

25% Dividend on Defened Shares absorbs . . . 1,68,750 

23,05,625 

Deducting Bs. 23,05,625 from Rs. 50,.30,176-6-2, there remains for further 
distribution Rs. 26,64,551-0-2. Out of tins sum, K». 2,64,551-0 2 is carried 
forward and Rs. 24,00,000 distributed as under :• — 

Rs. 

Further dividend on Ordinary Shai'es .... 12,00,000 
Further dividend on Deferred Shares .... 12,00,000 

The above method will explain why the dividends on a Deferred Share of Rs. 30 
only were as high as Rs. 87-S-O (ter share, because the number of Deferred Sliare.? 
was very small, they being 22,500 only as against the 200,000 Ordinary Shaves 



A question may be asked as to why this method of distiibution was adopted by the 
Company which made the Deferred dividends so spcenlative. Tim answer is tliat 
one DefeiTod Share iiotii in tlie original and the new capital was allotted only to 
any ono who subscribed for 10 Ordinary Shares. 

Therefore in reviewing the dividends paid by the Steel Company dividend on 
one Deferied Share must be oon])lod with the dividend on ten Ordinary Shares. 

The annexed table shows that in sixteen years (from 1907 to 1923) the Company 
paid Its. 82 jjrT each Ordinary Share and Rs. 3.58-.5-4 per each Deferred Share, or, 
in other words, on 10 Ordinary and 1 Deferred Share Rs. 1,158-6-4. The capital 
invested in 10 Ordinary and 1 Deferred Share is Rs. 780. This givea on an average 
8T5% pc'.r annum. This in itself is not excessive, and is enough to dismiss the 
allegation that the Company has paid large dividends. But if allowance be made 
for the fact that for the first .seven j^ears the ordinary shareholders had to go without 
any dividend, the rate; per cent, will be still less. 

The amount actually paid in dividends from the profits on all the shares has 
amounted to 7'05'-j'o per annum on the whole capital invested over a pe.riod of 
16 years. 

It is also to be remembered th.at it was the payment of two high dividends on 
Deferred Shares that raised the pi joc and enabled the Company to obtain a premium 
on the new Deferred Shares of Rs. 9(5 lakh.s. If this is set against the Rs. 80 lakhs 
paid in dividends, the Company has actually gained Rs. 10 lakhs. 



STATEMENT No. XCIX. 

Statement showing dividends paid to different classes of shareholders. 



3 , 48 , 06,398 8 8 82 0 0 , 1 , 67 , 29,979 12 0 358 5 4 80 , 62,500 0 0 51 , 21,210 7 4 48 , 92,708 













STATEMENT No. C. 


2Vt)<e hy the Tata Iron and Steel Company on the Representation of 

Mr. Homi. 

The Board have asked that the Steel Company should examine the lengthy 
statement laid before them by Mr. Maneck Homi. Mr. Hoini has himself admitted 
in evidence that he has no expert qualifications and experience siich as one would 
«xpect from any one setting out to examine impartially the different conditions 
existing in India and America in the Steel Industry. The value of his judgment 
may be shown by the fact that after a few months* experience as an ordinary workman 
in America he considered himself fit for the post of Superintendent of the new Coke 
Ovens in our plant. In the original statement which he showed to us he thought 
fit to threaten the Steel Company with what he described as exposure before the 
Tariff Board if it did not fall in with his views of his own value. As the Board has 
said that it is not for it to state on what precise points it desires the statement exa¬ 
mined, it is necessary to review the whole document, and first w6 would wish to 
■make a few general remarks which apply to the methods adopted in this document 
of comparing figures without understanding that they may apply to conditions so 
different as to be wholly incapable of scientific comparison. 

It is not pretended that there may not be room for improvement at Jamshedpur ; 
it is not to be thought of that during the bustling years of the war and its aftermath, 
the boom, when production was the main business and reduction of costa secondary, 
slackening of practice might not have crept in. When all the world has gone slack 
when, as Mr. Hugo Stein said last Summer in Berlin, the production in Germany per 
head has been reduced to 70 per cent, of the pre-war, when Railways, including 
Indian Railways, have run down, and when the temper of labour everywhere is 
against efficiency, •Tarashedpur cannot pretend to be exempt from the world maladies 
and to have sustained the standard of the highest possible efficiency. The best 
efforts of Jamshedpur would be limited by the condition of transport, labour, raw 
material, markets, taxation and political, commercial and employment conditions 
in other countries. The beat efficiency is also limited by the finance available for 
the support of that efficiency. 

It should not be forgotten that the production of steel continuously n!gulsrly, 
of the best quality and at cost under price for years together -in India and under 
Indian conditions—is in itself a matter of congratulation which did not exist before, 
though attempts have been made since the days of Heath, the friend of Charles 
Dickens. The conditions in India for the production of steel in hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of tons are not at present suitable; contrary to the statement often made, there 
is nothing favourable beyond iron ore. The coal is inferior to what is obtainable 
in the principal steel centres. Bricks and important raw materials for Open Hearth 
furnaces are sevefal times as costly as the silica bricks to American Steel Works, 
and the cost of labour per ton of steel product must be higher owing to conditions 
of work. It is frequently forgotten that the Steel Company works 8 hours shifts 
as against the 12 hours shifts of the world’s practice till recently, that its practice is 
limited to small furnaces owing to its very limited market; that its climate and the 
impossibility of recuperation in the evenings makes even the shorter hours a burden 
to the imported labour unless largely assisted by Indian Mistries and artisans 
generally. 

The result is that there will be as many Europeans or Americans in an Open 
Hearth Furnace as there are in a European or American furnace of the same size 
and there would be, in addition, a large number of Indian artisans. The Europeans 
would be paid, perhaps, 60 per cent, above what they would be getting in Europe 
or America so that, if the product per worker in a furnace was the same as in Europe 
or America, still the labour cost per ton must necessarily be higher, unless the Indian 
practice were better. Remembering that the European at Jamshedpur works 
o nly 8 hours a day, remembering the limitation of bricks and the shorter life of 
t he furnaces owing to climatic conditions, the product per European would be 
loss at Jamshedpur than in Europe or America. The product per workman 
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on ingots would bo ridiculously smaller because the total number would 
include coolies paid at the rate of 7 as. to 10 a.s. a day in order to got cheaply done 
that grade of labour which is too low for people paid on an average Rs. 1,000 a 
Jnonth. In fuel, the international oomparison of the i)ioduct per worker is a crime 
unless the workers in the countries compared stand on more or less the same footing. 
A superior labourer may be replaced by 30 coolies, and j'et there may be economy 
because the superior labourer may be getting fifty times the daily wage, of the cooly. 
The product per worker in this ease would be reduced to oiie-thiriicth while the 
cost per Ion would be less than two-thirds. 

The same maladroituess of comparison comes in in the matter of raw material 
per ton of product. Obviously tire amount of raw material depends upon the quality 
of the raw material itself, upon tho quality of other raw materials in association, 
upon the quality required to be put on the market and upon the size and eonstnie- 
tion of the plant in which these ra.w materials have to he converted into produotSi 
Let US illustrate this in the case of the Blast J!'urnacc.s. The amount of pig iron in 
any tup depends upon the quality of the charge on the furnace, essentially it doqiends 
upon the propoi tion of iron in the iron ore. The process in the furnace is the divorce 
of tho metal in the ore from the impurities of the ore. The prime object of coke 
is to produce heat. At the same timo it acts as a reducing agent for divorcing tho 
iron from its o.vygeu, but the coke is not carbon only but carbon, ash and other 
impurities. If tlie ash in the coke in one furnaec^bc twice as high as tlie ash in the 
coke ki another, .say, increase from 12 to 24 per cent, then tho carbon is diminished 
from, say, 87 to 75 per cent, and, therefore, for carbon alone the coke required wimld 
be Ifi per cent, more to detach the unwanted oxygen. It tho temperature ri^quired 
bo 900'^ Centigrade, an enormous amount of heat is necessary to keep the fires burn¬ 
ing and the amount of coke necessary would depend upon the thermal pOMCr of 
the ooal used. The thermal power of the Indian coal is roughly two-thirds of tht! 
thermal power of English or American coal. The amount of Ilux depends upon tho 
total amount of impurities in the ore, the coke and the flux itself which have to be 
carried away in solution iu the liquid lime or magnesia so as not to mix with the 
liquid metal from which they arc separated out by difteronee of density. These 
impurities arc bad conductors of heat and in proportion to their admi.Kturo in the 
raw materials more coke would be required to generate the heat ref|uired. Then 
again, the amount of coke would probably depend \ipf)n tho structure of the furnace 
itself and then once more the amount of coke per ton of jrig wotild depend upon the 
kind of pig to he made. Eoiindry pig is more silicious than the basic, and the higher 
silicon would require more heat in the furnace and, therefore more coke. If it is 
3 per cent, silicon pig, tlie. amount of coke required would be very considerably more 
than for basic pig, or for No. 4 foundry. 

It may therofoie be seen that it cannot be a matter of common knowledge 
even to amateurs, let alone experts, that 2,000 lbs of coke iiet, ton of pig is the 
standard. So far is it from being the standard that the same furnace on different 
days would require different amount of coke and different furnaces on the same day 
would require different amounts of coke. For one claj' lately it was reported that 
Eurnaee “ B ” hud got down to less than 2,200 and its production which we now 
take to be 2,50 tons a day had gone to ."08. 

Tho Blast Furnaces “ A ” and “ B ” I iid been originally designed for 175 tons 
each. The actual procluelion h.as always been better. In 1916 the bosh of tho 
furnueos was enlu,rged in order to provide for a perooiitage of higher production. 
It commended-itself to the Board for the higher production, though it was not 
ignored that the amount of coke per ton of pig and oven the cost per ton of pig might 
be. increased thereby. It was still worth the Comp.auy's while to enlarge the hearth 
and liosh ; it wcaild have been stupid not to have done i1. beennso the profit jrer ton 
was, in those clays, in the neighbourhood eif Ks. 90 a ton of pig ; and, if the enlarged 
furnaces could give only 3,000 tons a mouth additional, they would have added 
about ils. 32 lacs of profit a year. For a critic to denouuee our practice beeauso 
tl-,e coke per ton of pig or the cost per ton of pig is larger tliavi it was elsewhere 
would be to forget the very elementa of business ; and when it is said that it is a 
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matter of common Icnowlcdgc that 2,000 Iba of coke per ton of pig is the standard, 
the answer may confidently be made that in tlic very first estimate, before 
the Company had been floated, made by oompelent people who bad consulted other 
eorapetent people and not by students the amount of eoke requirable per ton of 
pig was stated to be 1,[ tons or roughly 2,800 lbs. This appears in the first report 
on the project by Messrs. C. T. Perin and C. M. Weld. Mr. Perin and his partner, 
Mr. Marshall, together with Mr. Julian Kennedy and his partner, Mr. Sahlin, have 
not only endorsed those figures, but aeon the furnaces .at work. Me-ssrs. Perin and 
Marshall have supervised the operation of the furnaces for months each separately 
and, if their anticipations and theii' actual results have been different from what has 
been put forward as a matter of common knorvledge, it must be assumed that the 
common knowledge is only the common knowledge of those who consult a technical 
work, and do not know how to apply its statements to different conditions. 

The amount of silica bricks and its cost per ton of ingot is equally indefinite- 
The cost of brick and its life arc not the same everywhere, nor has the cost any 
relation to life, and the lite of an Open Hearth Purnace depends upon other tliirig.s 
than bricks also, for example, the dolomite floor of the furnace and the quality of 
dolomite may be different in different countries. The production of an Open 
Hearth Furnace depends upon the number of heats that the furnace will stand 
before requiring to be renewed and also on the number of hours for each heat. When 
the furna(!e collapses a certain amount of unproductive time is ret|uired for renewal, 
and the fewer the number of heats that the furnace stands the larger the 
cost in bricks per ton of ingot because there would be more cost of renewal and there 
would be less ingots to eharge them to. It may be that it may be possible by a 
more expensive brick originally and at each renewal to prolong the life of an Open 
Hearth Furnace in which case it would be foolish to be governerl by the standard 
co.Mt of brick per ton of ingot and thus be bluffed from using the more expensive 
bricks. The profits of the additional life and, therefore, of the additional ingot and 
the punctuality of delivery of all steel sold would far more than repay for any 
departure from the standard cost of brick per ton of ingot, and it is not clear that 
there would be really any loss. The more orponsive the brick at each renewal there 
might be fewer renewals and more ingots and, therefore, there might be really less 
bricks and less cost of bricks p(;r ton of ingot. It is all a matter of calculation. 
There are no standards. Life of a furnace depends upon the close watching of the 
chemical processes within the furnace, and in the climate of India the watching may 
not be possible to the same extent as in other countries. Again, the actual produc¬ 
tion that is considered is the production of standard material and the Indian State 
Railways specifications are known to be the harde.st in the world and the inspection 
at Jamshedpur is not the least hard in the world. It may be possible at eacjh heat 
to obtain more ingots upto a less exacting standard than that of the Indian State 
Railways specifications. It would be a grave mistake to do so. 

There seems to be an idea in some minds that, if the costs were better watched 
in Bombay and also by Bombay’s continuous obsei-vatinn at Jamshedpur better 
results could have been obtainecl. Such critics show ignorance of what lias been 
done. The members of the Tata firm are frequently and alternately visiting Jamshed¬ 
pur sometimes for three months at a stretch, in the first years of operation the 
Agents of the Comp.any, at their own cost, brought out Mr. Darlington to per¬ 
manently reside at Jamshedpur and to watch the opi-ration there and report it to 
the Directors with his comments. Mi. Darlington was selected for the Agents by 
Sir Thomas Holland who had then retired from India, and the appointment itself 
was made in consultation with the then General Manager, Mr. Wells, who had 
accepted that arrangement. But that arrangement did not work. Mr. Darlington 
had not the knowledge of steel that the General Manager had, and the General 
Manager had not the knowledge of steel that the General Superintendent had and 
the General Superintendent had loss knowledge than the Superintendent of the 
Open Hearth, Under new conditions when things are likely to go b.idly at first 
and with a crew of Germans whose social life was different from that of the English 
and the Americans with whom they had to mix and who did not know the language 
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there wei-e diflforenees of opinion as to how the plant should go, and the Agents' 
representative had to take sides which he was not qualified to take; and-ultimately 
it was Considered best to withdraw this element of the organisation; Since the 
plant began operation it has had the supervision, outside' the optiratiOn staff, of 
Mr. Julian Kennedy, a renowned Metallurgist, his associate, Mr.-Sahlin, and several 
times of Mr.- Perin entirely apart from construction work. The plant has had' 
several General Superintendents, Mr. Woolsey, Mr. Hoyt, Mr. Tutwiler and Mr. 
Aloxandesr, and Mr.- Alcxtuider has been specially brought out because of his training 
and of his speciality in stoef miftuifaotufe. The plant had been managed by a number' 
of Managers, Mr. Wells, Mr. Woolsey, Mr. Shover and Mr. Tutwiler with some periods 
of acting managership of Mr, Perin and Mr, Marshall, and each one has been free 
to give effect to bis special ideas both as General Superintendent and as Manager 
and as Consulting Engineer, and nothing good coming from such special ideas has- 
been allowed to be lost. Further, there have been 8i)ecial reports and advice by 
eminent men. Dr. McWilliarn, a very eminent Metallurgist, made a report in 1913' 
or 1914 to advise as to how the Open Ileart-h can bast be worked. Mr.- Watson, the' 
Assistant General Superintendent at Homestead which is an old Carnegie plant now 
, belonging to the American Steel Corporations, camo out and spent several months 
in 1914-1915, and actually took charge of the steel and oftho plant side by side with' 
the Manager. In 1918 Dr.- McWilliarn once again spent several months in watching 
the whole plant and making a full repott, and hie suggestions have all-been absoibud. 
Hie report is attached. 

In 1^0 a first-iate Cost Accountant had been brought out, Mr. McHenry, who 
compared American and Jamshedpur costs. Mr. Tutwiler and the Agents and the 
Hoard have had under consideration for two or three years the bringing out of an 
efficioney-Eiigineer, and only the need for reduotiem and retrenchment has post¬ 
poned that. The Bombay Office had all the time produced concise studie.s of cost 
and production and their relation to the quantity,-quality and price of sales and they 
are always circulated among the Direetois. The Directors themselves meet the 
Management at Jamshedpur once every year and spend several days. Some of the 
Directors, havi'ng establishments at Jamshedpur, visit the plant on account of those’ 
establishments several times during a year. Messrs. Tata, London, provide a regular' 
weekly news service, de.scrihing the happenings in the steel woi-ld—washings of coal, 
new or direct processes of steel, bye-jjroducts, capital cost per ton of product, the' 
cost of different items in the cost sheets, their variations from year to year, the' 
amount of ravv material per finished product, the number of men per, say", 1 000 tons' 
of product, accidents, town conditions, health, etc. The works are Visited' by steel¬ 
makers and enginoers from time to time and they make comments and sometimes 
criticisms, but the net result of it all is oommendatory. 

We suggest that any Member of the Tariff Board who shares the impression that 
so little had been done, that more might easily be done, if he desires slionid see tho' 
files of studies, of Directors’ Minutes and the opinions of experts. If ho feels over¬ 
whelmed by the magnitude of what he is to read through, a selection can be made of 
a representative character which would make him understand how much time had’ 
been given to co-ordination of production in order to make the production ultimately 
fruitful. Such a one is bound to be impressed by the record that exists of the studios 
of the increase of costs at Jamshedpur to nail down the causes and find out what 
are removable among them. 

But the suggestion that there is not enough supervision at Jamshedpur misses 
the actual meaning of the organisation. There are Departments with crews and 
heads. Over several departments there are expert beads for co-ordination. There 
is a general head of tho Works. Then, there is a head of Raw Material; several' 
heads in the Town Departments, for example. Public Works, Sanitation, Medicatf 
and Land and cognate things. 'Then there is the General Office, Sales Office, 
Accounts Department with their respective heads. Then, over all these heads of 
Works and Town is the General Manager whose duties are precisely the duties of a 
Managing Director in other countries. Jamshedprur has had better supervisiopr 
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than that because a oonsitltTable office with staff arc exarnitiing and overLanTir g' 
coat-shoets, sales, purchases, accounts and dealing with finance, beside, in addition, 
Jamshedpur gets the benefit rf the Consulting Engineers and specialists mentioned 
before. The Directors of the Tata Steel Company have more information than 
^y Company ever gives its Directors. 

We are asked to deal with Mr. ITomi’s figures. Some of them are positively 
wrong. They are always put in a misleading light. We take three glaring instances. 
He compares the workman per ton of product and gives 29,000 workmen at .lamshed- 
ptir. There were only about 16,(X)0 worlcmen actually in operaiions. Having been 
three years at Jamshedpur in a very critical mood, he would have seen that the 
kind of work the claases of workmen do is not comparable in America and in India. 
He would have seen, for example, in the Open Hearth or any unit of the plant that 
the number of covenanted or quasi-covenanted hands is the same in the two 
countries for the same size of plant, and that the uncovenantod hands are the neces¬ 
sary supplement to Europeans working in the Indian climate under Indian condi¬ 
tions. There may be more; of them and there may be less of them, but that is not 
a matter on which judgment could be given by Mr. Homi from his American experi¬ 
ence as a WOTkman in the Carnegie ovens and as a tourist picking up information 
from visits to plants. He again shows the large increase of the Steel Company's 
costa in the years from 1914 to 1921 ; be fairly enough gives American costs which 
have also increased during those years, but he puts them under another setting. 
He would have seen that the coal coats and the labour costs of America are 
returning to more or less pre-war w'hei’eas Indian costs are steadily increasing 
after the war in both particulars. We have shown how fallacious it is to measiue 
the product per man in the two countries at different times. Two plants in the 
anno district at the same time may bo comi>arcd ass\iming the conditions to be 
the same for almo.st anything, Two plants in different districts and at dili'erent 
times may be compared to measure the difference of conditions of the two plants 
by the difference of results. Nobo<iy complains of the inDfliciency of Indian Cotton 
Mills because their pTOduction per man is a third, a fourth, or a fifth of the pro¬ 
duction in Lancashire. The same difference would be found in the production of 
Collieries per man, and those figures are public property. In 1908 iD. Justice 
Brandoia, then Mr. Brandeis, a rising lawyer, appeared before the Inter-State Com¬ 
merce Comraission on behalf of the general public to resist the increase, of freight 
rates demaiidod by the Railways on the ground that Raihs'ay efficiency had not 
kept pace wth the general rise of efficiency, and he proved his point by showing 
that the American brick-layer, by a little science, had increased brick-laying per 
day from 700 to 2,700. The Scotch brick-layers who at that time were working at 
Ja’inshodpur were laying 500. The Indi.an brick layers were laying less than 150. 
A part of the reason was due to the increased science and efficiency-engineering 
of the Americans, but apparently the conservatism of the .Scotch briok-laycr could 
not follow them there, and the conservatism and the low phv'^sique of the Indian 
brick-layer could not follow even the Scotchman. 

A third set of figures pai-aded by Mr. Horoi is the lower j)roduotion per furnace 
as compared with 1917. The report of Dr. McWilliam shows that during the War 
period production with a little laxity in quality, if neoe-ssary, was the public service 
required, and the furnaces made a ree,ord. The efficiency of the furnaces necessarily 
ran down just as the Railways ran down through over-work in war and in the boom. 
As a matter of fact, when Dr. McWilliam made his second report he loft on record 
that we had furnaces doing well in the charge of a very efficient Superintendent, 
the present Superintendent. If the production has still fallen it is because inspec¬ 
tion has been speeded up. 

The Steel Company has no oecasion to be ashamed of itself. It is a pioneer 
plant which has suuceeded where others failed. Others failed not merely to make 
profit but to make continuously steel of the required quality at any commej-cial 
cost. The Steel Company oorabiiics technical management with commercial and 
financial supervision. It stands to reason that, except for special occasions, the 
Steel Company cannot get the best imported men such as would be in the home 
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countrioa and that, therefore, it muat be considered lucky in getting those the! 
Company has got. The Steel (Company has no professional expertsjto pick and choose 
from near its door as the American and English plants would have. The quality 
of the raw material is a myth except for iron ore. The oheapne,ss of Indian labour 
is a myth e.xcept in lower parts of metallurgy and in excavations and yet in pre.sence 
of it, the Stool Company has produced first-rate steel, has done war service, and is 
doing peace service. It has never had a single year ol loss. Contracts for sah; and 
contract.s for purchase of coal were both nooesaary to assure the continuous running 
of the plant. If wc had not made the Railway contracts, we should have been 
entirely left. If we bad not made the coal contracts and not bought the coal mines 
the plant would have stopped over and over again. It is only amateurs who think 
that cheapness in cost and high prices arc the one end. Tlie only end is that of 
service to consumer Mtli as cheap a quality of goods as can be supplied, subject to 
con.siderations of regularity of supply, punctuality of delivery and constant inprove- 
ment of quality. This becomes a much more complicated problem and no reading 
in the Pittsburgh Library would give a real sohitiim because they arc tlio liviisg 
aspects of the organism busimisa and books can only give skeletons. 

Paragraph 2. —Eo answer is required. 

Paragraph 2. —The Board know just how far the writer’s claim to an intimate 
acquaintance with steel manufacture is borne out by the faiits. Mr. Homi worked 
in a very subordinate position in our Works for three years during wliich time ho 
had nothing to do with the manufacture of steel. In America he appears to have 
worked as an ordinary workman in a Coke Oven plant for eight months. 

Paragraph I. —The, views expressed here can only be due to want of knowledge, 
Tho steel industry in India suflers from many disadvantages. Its only great advan¬ 
tage is choaiJ ore. The disadvantages will be. overcome, in time and many arc duo 
to tho post-war dislocation of prices, labour and transport. We take the writer's 
enumevation point by point. 

Lmh of auilubk raw imteriuls. —We have-suitable raw materials though jiot as 
good, except in tho case of the ore, as in America. Tho difficulty is to get them ta 
the Works in regular and sufficient quantities. 

Great distances. —Much of our limestone comes from Ralui, a distance of about 
600 miles. 

Transportation difficulties. —Any one who does not know that all industries i;i 
Bengal and Bihar, and the coal and steel industries in ])ai'ticular, have suffered in 
the past ton ycnr.s from transportation difficul(i(!.s must be entirely ignorant of the 
industrial conditions of India. Repe.ated t'ommLssions have examined tho question 
and wo need only refer to the evidence given by our (’onsiiltiiig Engineer, Mr. S. M- 
Mavshall, before the Acworth Commission. Wo attuoli a copy of this (Appendix A). 

Irrcgalar .supplies both of rmtervil and lahnur. -la it necessary to disprove this 
assertion? The irregular nature of the supply of Indian labour in all industry is 
notorious. It is especially marked in the coalfields. As to materials, ■wo liave not, 
for the past four years, been free of anxiety regarding our raw materials and -wo 
to-day have a blast furnace standing idle because uj) until the, 1st Rovemb(!r this 
year tho railways could not carry tho raw material required for it. And we, have 
to carry an additional force of approximately 20 per cent, to provide for absentees. 

The lack of scarcity of labour. —What exactly does the writer mean by labour ? 
Doe ,3 he moan tlu; American skilled labour with who,so outjjut he compares ours I 
That is the, labour required for production of steel. Tliere is no question of scarcity 
of it in this oountry. 11 does not exist at all. It has to be imported. 

The Board will find from the above that the. writer either has no knowledges of 
tho essential facts of the problem on wliioh he offers his advice or that he has deli- 
beratcly misrepresented them. 

Paragraphs <5, 6’, 7 and S. —These paragraphs i-cquire no reply. We do not 
consider the writer’s opinion as of the least value and we merely regret that his. 
sneers at the Company would find inibUcation in an official document. 
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Paragraph 9 .—Here again the writer displays his ignorance of the facts. Tiie 
total rail capacity of the Company after the Kxtensions will be about 20(),000 tons. 
The contracts to which he refers absorb only about 60,000 tons. The Board are 
already aware of this. 

Paragraph 10 .—The argument here is that the Company should not have 
entered into contracts for rails but should have sold structural steel. If the writer 
knew anything of the conditions of the market in India, he would know that the 
country cannot absorb that quantity of structural steel. The Company therefore 
must sell rails if it is to live. The contracts were made in 1918, not 1920-21, Wc 
do not know what visit to Simla is referred to. Ko visit W'as made to Simla in 
1920-21 by any representative of the Company in connection with the Bail Contracts. 
Mr. Tata visited Delhi in 1920 and Mr. Padshah with the General Manager and 
Mr. Peterson visited Delhi at the end of 1920, but this was in order to obtain a revi¬ 
sion of the contract price from the tlovernment of India. The Board will under¬ 
stand the extreme difficulty of meeting arguments which are based on an entirely 
imaginary and prejudiced conception of the facts. As to the ligures given in this 
paragraph, wc shall, later, ourselves give full statistics of the increases in cost. 

Paragraph 11.- -This x'aragraph attacks the Conn)any's Sales Organization. 
Here again, the writer, who has neither knowledge nor exiicrience of scdling, displays 
his ignorance. Long contracts at fi.xed jirices are no novelty in the .Steel and Iron 
trade. We have many such with our Japanese buyers of pig Iron. We have many 
with tho Railways. The P^ailways themselves have long term contracts for coal. 
When the Seed Company commenced work it had to meet prejudice and oppofi- 
tion. That it has done so successfully is proved by the fact that its chief difficulty 
has been delivery and not sale. W’^c have always sold all that we had to make and 
we have sold it as the prices that others obtained or slightly better prices at tho 
time when the bargain was made. Wo had to meet prejudice. A Member of the 
Indian Railway Board told us that he would undertake to eat every pound of steel 
up t^ rail specification that we produced. It was necessary that we should prove 
to tire Indian Railways that we could supply steel to their specification. It 
is essential to the Steel Company or to any Steel Company in India that it should 
obtain the custom of the railways and of Government. That is the reason for 
tho railway contracts which the writer criticises. Wo had to meet opposition. 
Obviously with a new Company we had to get buyers to accept our wares in pre¬ 
ference to the wares imported from other countries. We have done that by allow¬ 
ing the large engineering firms and large dealers special discounts on price, and by 
doing so wo have built up a very valuable association of mutual goodwill which is 
one of our great strengths. In India nine-tenths of our sales are ultimately in some 
form or other to Government, Railways, and public bodies. If we do not sell 
direct then the dealers who buy from us sell to them or the firms who take our steel, 
make it up into articles wanted by them. The organisation that is wanting is 
on their side not on ours, and they are endeavouring to arrange for this by the 
creation of the Central Purchasing Department. Even to-day when we offer rails 
to the Eailw'ays with whom we do not have contracts wc are told that our tenders 
will be considered by their English Boards, and the Indian Stores Department 
in London, contrary to tho rules laid down by the Government of India. They 
have recently told our London Office that in considering price they would not 
take duty into consideration. And we have even been asked to quote f.o.b. 
English Port as if our steel, if it is to have a chance of competing, had to be 
shipped first to England, In face of these and similar difficulties the .Steel Company 
may well be proud of its sales record. Our great difficulty has always been deli¬ 
very and to meet that and to arrange for the increased production which is now 
coming in we arc organising a new Sales Department, which will be directly under 
the Head Office, There seems sometimes to be some idea that sales are a question 
of bargaining and haggling and being sharp about price. That seems to be at the 
back of the writer’s mind in his criticism. But it is impossible for any steel maker 
to get any juice other than the world price with such additions as his geographical 
position may give him. And we have always got that or a slightly better price 
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and can prove that. We arc quite prepared to produce Mr. Mott’s Report if the 
Board wish to see it. But ^va know that it wii! not in any way asisist them. 

Piiragraph 12 .—The writer app.rrently entirely ignores the fact that we 
wore bound by contract to supply a certain quantity of rails. Or does he 
suggest that wc should have deliberately cheated the Indian (lovernment and the 
Railways by reducing our production of rails and increasing our production of 
structural materials ? The Board, we presume, require no reply to this. 

Paragraphs 13, 14 and 15. Dicrease-i Oatpnt .—Appendix B will interest the 
Board. It compares the output fuel and production per man in our Works and in 
English Works. Generally speaking, we do not propose to examine the writer’s 
fig''.."2S in detail because wo understand ho declines to give his authority for them and 
it appears to be a waste of time to examine figures which may or may not be correct 
and which rest on the word of an inexperienced student who may have recorded 
them incorrectly. We propose to use figures from our own records and we shall 
therefore merely deal here with the writer’s assertions and inferences which are 
often wildly inaccurate. 

Paragraphs IS and 17 .—We do not know what the argument here is, but the 
facts as to the increase granted to labour are not correct. Labour has been given 
increases of 2.0 per cent and again of l.T per cent since 1015 and also certain other 
oonoossions such as leave, provident fund, etc., which amount to about 12 per cent. 
When the writer talks of the "‘Theoretical Coal,” he apparently talks of his own 
theories which, as they are based on no knowledge of mining, are of little valne. 
Appendi.x 3 explains the increase in the cost of ore. 

Paragraphs 18 and 19 .—The writer’s understandings and conceptions here are 
on the same basis, i.e., a,complete ignorance of the actual oonclitions. The negotia¬ 
tions for the coal contracts were made before the Collieries were bought. He does 
not apparently understand that coal in the ground is not the same thing as coal 
loaded into wagons and delivered at the Works. When you are drawing about 252 
wagons of coal daily to the Works, it is an advantage not to draw them all from the 
same pit or along the same siding. It would not in fact be possible. 

Paragraph 20 .—The first statement of fact in paragraph 20 is again entirely 
f ul.r . Messrs. Kilburn were the Agents of the Collieries which we bought, and one 
of tlic- conditions of the sale was that they should continue to be the Agents. We 
have never had anj' other Agents. The Board have examined the Mining Engineer 
to the Railway Board and no doubt have satisfied themselves as to the reasons for 
the increase in the cost of coal in this country. 

Paragraph 21.- This is merely an assertion. We will meet it with a counter- 
assertion. If the Colleries had not been purchased the Steel Works would have been 
closed several times in the past three years for lack of coal. To-day, as tlie Board 
know, the low jirino of our ()\vn coal reduoc.s our eo.sts eon.sidcrably'. 

Paragraphs 22, 23 and 24 .—We shall give our own figures. 

Paragraph 25 .—Already answered. 

Paragraph 26 .—We do not follow the argument. Does the writer suggest that 
we reduce the wage.s of labour 1 Or does he mean that steel cannot he produced 
economioally in India, and, if so, how does ho reconcile this with paragraph 4 ? Or 
is it merely a personal attack on the Tatas 7 These are merely vague assertions with 
very little meaning. If tlie iron and steel industry is so flourishing everywhere 
else in the world, how is it that one great party in England proposes to protect it 
and that the Chairman of an English Steel Company states publicly that the Iron 
and Steel Industry under present conditions, in England itself is dying {‘Statesman’ 
30th November). And how is it that American producers state that they cannot 
produce pig-iron at present prices except at a less 7 Vide the “ Iron Trade R eview ” 
dated 11th October 1923. 

Paragraph 27 .—Wo have alnsady pointed out that the writer has apparently 
no knowledge whatever of 1 +.-' facts of the raw material, labour, and market condi¬ 
tions of the steel Industry in India at present. His opinion therefore is valueless. 
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Paragraphs ‘28, 29, 30, 31, 32 and 33. —We do not think it necessary to anawe.' 
those. The Technical Member of the Board has already shown in his examination 
of tdin that the writer posae-sses no real knowledge of the subject. Appendix C 
deals with the question. 

Paragraphs 34, 33 and 36. —The argument here appears to be that the Steel 
Ootnpany should be dispossessed of the coal and other properties which it has pur¬ 
chased. We presume the Board require no answer. 

Paragraphs 37, 38 and 39, —This compares the wages of labour in America v ith 
the wages of the ordinary coolie in India. We do not see that such a comparison 
is of any value. Many of the figures are not correct, but we will submit our own 
figures. Appendix 1) deals with these figures. 

Paragraph 40. —Requires no answer. 

Paragraph 41. —The argument, as we miderstand it, is that India is in an excep¬ 
tionally favoured position. It may be noted that throughout these comparisons 
tho writer entirely ignores the effect of the depreciation of the exchanges. That 
is of a part with his usual inaccuracy and misunderstanding of the problems, of 
which he writes so glibly. 

Paragraphs 42 to 57. —Tho whole of this comparison is vitiated by the writer’s 
misstatement as to the labour employed by the Steel Company in actual operation. 
We have given our own figure. It is nothing like 29,000 men. 

We cannot say whether the .4meriean figures given are correct or not. But 
they are probably fairly accurate. The inferences drawn from them, however, are 
very wide of tho mark. In paragraph 43 he compares tho average amiual production 
per employee at our Works as 5 tons against 53 in the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion. The actual figures in the case of our plant should be 11 tons. But evtii 
apart from this correction, there is nothing usual in the fact that it may require 
many men to accomplish in this countiy what one man accomplishes in America. 
The following figures obtained from the Collierie.s Department regarding the com¬ 
parative outturn of the American and Indian miner with the same appliances may 
interest the Board ;— 


. 

Indian Tons 
per day. 

American Tons per day. 

Mining hv.band nictbods . . . ' 

Machine cut coaj ..... 

1'3 to 2 (two) 

4^ to 5 

6 to 10 (depending on 
thickness of seam). 

1.5 tons in 3 ft. to G ft. seam 
and 20 tons in 8' to 9' 
seam. 


In the textile industry it is quite usual to see three and even four men in this 
country where one is employed on the same work in Lancashire. 

The following figures regarding brick-laying, although a little out of date, will 
also interest the Board :— 

American bricklayers laid 2,700 bricks per day. 

Scotch „ 500 „ 

Indian „ 150 ,, 

These figures were obtained by us in 1908. Another very good example is a com ■ 
parison of the western operative’s use of a wheel-harrow as compared with the 
Indian coolie’s methods. The writer has no understanding or knowledge of the 
problem of which he speaks altliough it is well-known to every employer of Indian 
labour. In an Open Hearth Furnace in America the same number of men w'ould 
be employed as we employed in the shape of covenanted labour in our Open Hearth 
Furnaces, but in this country, as the European cannot stand up to the climate in 
the same way and also is required to train Indian labour, he has to have associated 
with him to do the physical and manual labour a considerable number of men, who 

p2 
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are really unskilled labour and often little better than coolies, l.’o compare the 
production of a labour force organised on those lines with the labour used in England 
or America is absurd. The real test of comparison i.s of course the coat per ton. 
This deals with the elaborate arguments contained in paragraphs 42 to 66. The 
Technical Member of the Board has already in his examination exposed the fallacies 
as to the small amount of work done by the veritable army of women employed in 
loading ooke. Appendices T) and E deal with this argument. 

Paragraph 36, —We do not thinlc that any person having the least knowledge 
of the manufacture of iron and steel or indeed of any manufacture would eonsider 
that it was an advantage (and as is suggested, an enormous advantage) to employ 
Indian labour or that it is notoriou.sly cheap. Inefficient labour is not cheap. We 
shall in time make it efficient if the manufacture of steel in this country continues. 

Paragraph 57. —We do not understand the writer’s axiom of economics. He is 
confusing cost w'ith price. 

Paragraph 58. ~Apart from anything else, it is obviously absurd to compare the 
praotioo of plants varying in size, varying in position, varying in quality of raw 
materials used, varying in product and varying in labour by a system of extracting 
figures and making simple mathematical comparisons. Two plants in the same 
district working on the same lines might be compared with advantage, but to com¬ 
pare a plant in America with a plant in India and to expect the same results without 
making allowances for different conditions and without possessing the necessary 
^ohnical knowledge to enable one to make such allowances is a mere waste of time. 
To imagine further that by lumping together the figures of different plants admit- 
tedly of widely varying conditions, labour saving devices, products, etc., will be to 
elinunate the errors and not to increase them is even more ridiculous. However, 
as the Board desire us to examine this obviously erroneous comparison, we ourselves 
submit a comparison between our costs and recent costs in the U. S. A. and have 
explained the reasons for the difference. The figures in the statement we are asked 
to examine may be accurate enough in some respects, but the comparisons are of 
no value as they are entirely vitiated by the obvious prejudice displayed in the 
presentation of them. For the yeors 1914 to 1921, for instance, the writer shows 
♦he average wage of labour employed by us as varying from 6 as. to 6 as. 6 p. a day 
as compared with Rs. 6 and Rs. 9-6 in the U. S. A. There might have been some 
sonso in his comparisons if he had compared the average wage of an ordinarj’ skilled 
artisan in our Works with the corresponding wage in .\nierica. The wage of 0-6'6 
per day given in his statement is the wage of tho common coolie who 'can in no 
sense bc^ compared with tho labour to which he has compared it. The fallacy is 
very plainly brought out in lu.9 paragraph 64. Appendix D deals with this point. 

Paragraph 65 is merely an expression of pious hope and has no particulai mean¬ 
ing. 

We do not understand what is meant by paragraph 66. 

The writer has not given any figures for the general works expenses in the U. S. A. 
Ho compares the increase in general expense from 1914 to 1921 without any I'efer- 
ence either to the increase in production or the fall in tho value of money and also 
without reference to the items which are included in the general works expense. 
Such a comparison is obviously valueless. 

Paragraph 67. —An ordinary plant of this size in America would have as technical 
managers seven men wliile we are at present employing two. Most of the statements 
jn this paragraph are incorrect. The General Manager has one personal assistant; 
the Chief Accountant also one ; tho General Superintendent also one. The last 
gOntence is sufficient to show the writer’s prejudice agamst the Company. 

Paragraphs 68, 69 and 70. —The writer apparently poses not only us an export 
on the Blast Furnaces, the Open Hearth, the Rolling Mills, Raw materials and 
labour but also on accounts, cost accounts, sales, records and stationery. We 
take it that we are not required to answer criticisms of this nature. 

Paragraph 71. —The Machine Shop has been fully occupied up to the present 
on constructional work for the Greater Extensions. This has saved the Company 
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a considerable sura of money in its capital expenditure. Appendix F deals with 
this. 

Paragraph 72. —The Electrical Department in this country must necessarily 
carry a large quantity of stores and spares. It is obviously impossible to risk a 
shut-down of the VV^orks in the event of a break-down until necessary spares can 
be obtained from America or England. Appendix G deals with this. 

Paragraph 73. -This is dealt with in Appendix H. 

Paragraph 74. —We have already explained our difficulty in the matter of bricks. 
The repairs of the Open Hearth Furnace have been dealt with in a report of Dr, 
MoVViUiam which we have put in evidence. 

Paragraph 7Q. —Wo have given our own figures. We have already pointed out 
the fallacies as to the advantages enjoyed by the Company in the matter of labour 
and raw materials. 

Paragraph 77. —Ditto. 

Paragraph 7S. —Ditto. 

Paragraph 79. —No remarks. 

Paragraph SO. -In this paragraph the writer refers to the opinion of several 
practical men consulted by him whose names are not given. We can put against 
this an experience of over 13 years in the matter of the blast furnace production of 
pig iron. 

We may point out to the Board that the consumption of coke per ton of pig iron 
varies according to the class of pig iron being manufactured. It varies in the same 
furnace from day to day, week to week and from month to month. It varies between 
similar furnaces in the same plant on the same day. The writer’s ignorance of this 
subject is plainly shown by the extract from the “ Iron Age ” of the 8th December 
1921, which we attach, which shows that contrary to his statement the amount 
of coke required to make 1 ton of pig iron in Birmingham, Alabama, in U. S. A., was 
1"6 tons at that time. We are afraid wc are not prej)ai'ed to accept the writer’s 
opinion against the practical opinion and experience of our own experts who have 
succeeded in the past in manufacturing pig iron at a lower cost than any one in the 
world. His own statements show that he has the vaguest knowledge of the work¬ 
ing or chemistry of the Blast Furnaces. 

Paragraph SI. —Ditto. 

Paragraph 82. —Appendix E deals with this. The writer has no experience of 
coke making in India. 

Paragraph 84. —We have already dealt with this fallacy. We do not employ 
more covenanted men per furnace than would be employed in America. The 
important figure as already stated is the cost per ton. Leaving the writer’s 
other arguments regarding the blast furnace of which he has no experience nor 
knowledge, we would point out that we entirely deny the statement that the rate of 
production of pig iron in the present installation is going down. He appears to 
have omitted to notice that the furnaces which he refers to are at present worked 
on Foundry iron as opposed to basic iron. The Furnaces arc working as well as 
they have ever worked and our new furnaces are fully up to expectation. 

Paragraphs 94 to 137. Regarding Open Hearth Department. —Much of this is 
entirely technical and will be quite unintelligible except to technical men. It is 
rendered still more unintelligible by the writer’s lack of the necessary technical 
knowledge. As we are required to meet it, wc put in in evidence the special report 
of the late Dr. MoWilliam, Assistant Professor of Metallurgy of the Sbeflicld Uni¬ 
versity, on our present Open Hearth plant (Appendix I). We also give state¬ 
ments comparing the costs of the present Open Hearth with recent American costs 
for which we can vouch (wo understand that the writer declines to give the source 
of his information) and we propose to put up for examination Mr. Alexander, our 
General Superintendent, who has had a large experience of steel manufacture in 
America and lias just returned from that country. 
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We add a report by the same consultant on certain minor technical matters 
connected with the manufacture of steel merely in order to show the Board the 
detailed attention which the Company has given, and continues to give, to the 
efficient production of steel. 

Generally speaking, we may say that we should not have built the three addi¬ 
tional stationary furnaces had it not been for the war. In our opinion, this type of 
furnace is not suitable to India and the production of it will always be lower than the 
production in similar furnaces in America, but we were requested by Government to 
do everything we could to increase our steel production for war purposes, and in 
order to assist them we constructed these furnaces as they were the only furnaces 
which could be built in this country by ourselves and with our own material. The 
decrease in production which has been a marked feature since the War, is due mainly 
to the tightening of the specification for steel by the Metallurgical Inspector to the 
Government of India, who is the Technical Member of the Board. During the War, 
the essential point was quantity, not quality. After the War we had to get back 
to the pre-war standard and have succeeded in doing so, but our production has 
naturally been reduced. 

The writer’s statements are full of inaccuracies, but the matter being so highly 
technical, we think it more advantageous to give the Board correct figures and 
inferences rather than to correct his misstatements. 

We may point out with reference to paragraph 113 that Chanda Ore is not used 
in the Steel Furnaces. 

The T’eohnioal Member of the Board has already corrected several of the other 
gross misstatements. 

The statements jegarding the method of payment of the bonus in paragraphs 
124 to 131 is appanmtly designed, and intentionally designed, to re-awaken the 
labour agitation which has done such incalculable harm to the Company. We 
may say that we offered a bonus system to the uncovenanted employees and that 
they refused to accept it unless the bonus was given them in addition to their 
present increased pay. Obviously the Company could not accept any such 
proposal (Appendices J & K). 

There is nothing particular to notice in paragraphs 138 to 154. 

If the figures in paragraph 150 are correct and are the result of ten 3 ^car 8 ’ manu¬ 
facture of steel in this country, wo do not think the Company can be said to have 
done badly in the matter of the production of rails, but wp do not know what he 
has included in these figures. 

Paragraphs 15!j to 169 ,—We attach a note (Appendix L) which shows quite 
plainly that the writer docs not understand the problem with which he deals in 
these paragraphs. 

Paragraph 170 .—We do not think that any one w'il) suppose that the writer is 
competent to express an opinion on the design of a plant such as the Greater Exten¬ 
sions. . 

In paragraph 172 he has obviously entirely misunderstood Mr. Peterson’s evi¬ 
dence which was that the real ground for protection w'as that the Company was now, 
as a result of the Extensions, in a position to produce nearly one half of the total 
demand of India for strsel. 

Paragraph 173 .—Tiie Greater Extensions, in their present form, were not 
sanctioned in December 1016, but in 1918. The comparison between the erection 
of a plant in America and the erection of a plant in a csountry where the plant was 
not made during the War when the seas were infested by enemy submarines is a 
good example of the writer’s sense of proportion, w'c consider. 

Paragraph 174 .—This is a typical example of the ill-informed and prejudiced 
criticism which is displayed throughout this document. The Batcllc Furnace has 
paid for itself over and over again. 
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Paragraph 175 .—The Plate Mill was specially rushed at the express request of 
Government in. order to obtain the plates required by Government for War purposes 
in India. 

Paragraph 776'.—The, Wilputte Coke Ovens were not started in 1017 as appear 
to bo alleged in this document. 

Paragraphs 178,179,180,151,152, 188 and 184 .—Obviously the writjr knows 
nothing about the Duplex process. 

Paragraphs 185, 188, 187, 188,180, 190 and 191 ,—The capacity of the mills is 
admittedly in excess of the total steel capacity'. On a point of this kind we prefer 
the opinion of our Consulting Engineers to that of the writer. 

Paragraph 196 .—This appears to be a prejudieed criticism of the personnel of 
our Management. We would point out that, judging by this document, the writer 
him.self professes a knowledge of all the multifarious branches which, according 
to him, no one man can possibly know. 

Paragraph 197. —This, of course, is nonsense. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie was in the fortunate position of being able to obtain his 
choice of men immediately outside his oflice door. That is not the way in which 
new industries can be started in new countries. 

Paragraph 198.- -'Wa suggest that an enquiry into the precedent.^ of the writer 
might shed some very interesting light on the reasons for his evidence. We may 
state that he had on two occasions—on the last only just before this document 
w'as put in—applied to the Company for employment which was refused. 

The remainder of his statement consists merely of vague statements and asser¬ 
tions which arc not worth answering. 

However as the Board have called for a full and detailed reply to all the points 
r aised by the writer, we attach to this note detailed replies from the various Heads 
of Departments dealing with the writer’s criticisms on the Departments under their 
charge. We trust the Board will attach dde weight to tha statements of competent 
technical officers who have many years of actual experience both in England, India 
and America. Wc also attach a copy of Mr. Homi’s statement after filling in the 
correct figures from our own records. 

Extract from “The Iron .4ge” dated 8th December 1921. 

Estimates Present Pig 1 ron Production Costs in Three Centers : 

In an article on “ The Manufacture of Pig Iron ” in the ‘ Griffin Bulletin ’ of 
November, published by the Griflln Wheel Co., Chicago, G. S. Evans, Superinten¬ 
dent, Cupola Division, presents estimates of the cost of making pig iron in the 
three principal producing centers, based upon materials acquired at current 
market quotations: 



Pittsburgh. 

Chicago. 

Birmingham. 


Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Ore ..... 

1-8 

12-42 

1-8 


2-7 

4-89 

Limestone .... 

0-4 

0-48 

1 0-4 


0-4 

0-40 

Coke .... 

10 

4-.00 

1-0 

7-00 

1-6 

8-00 

Miscellaneous supplies and ■ 


0-81 


0-81 ' 


0-94 

rolining. 







Labor .... 






1-35 

Cost per gross ton 


19-29 


19-i54 


16-58 
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STATEMENT No, Cl, 

Note by the Tata Iron and Steel Company regarding the efficiency of the 

Works. 

In the course of the evidence, the attention of the Board has been drawn to two 
important questions vitally affecting the eflhcienoy of the Works :— 

(a) the increase in the consumption of raw materials and coal and (6) the 
decrease in the output per employee per annum in tons. 

The following tables compare the statistics for Great Britain with the experience 
of our own plant:— 

(English figures from ‘ The Iron and Coal Trades Review' dated 8th Decem¬ 
ber 1022.) 

TABLE I. 

Comparison oj Consumption of raw materials and production at Blast Furnaces ; 


Ekoush ikouKES. 





Lime- 

Output 




stone 

per 

1 



used. 

furnace. 

1912. 

1000 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 

1918. 

99-7 

nos 

166-6 

83-6 

1919. 

1011 

12.6.3 

188-6 

80-7 

1920 . 

102.2 

122-6 

184-0 

84-0 


Tata Irok asd Stbei, Company. 



i 

Ore Used. 

Coal used. 

Ijmc- 

stoiio 

used. 

Output 

per 

furnace. 

1912-13 . 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1918-19. 

102-8 

11,6-20 

133-2 

162-14 

1919-20. 

08-8 

11415 

119-6 

129-03 

(Strike 

year) 

1920-21 . 

1 

100-2 

108-91 

126-5 

130-21 


TABLE n. 


Comparison of Consumption of Fuel in Steel Works per ton oj Plates. 

Total 

1912.100 0 

1918 .1410 

1919 ..150>7 

1920 . 146-1 

W-* cannot compare this as we have just started making plates but it shows the 
great increase in the consumption of fuel in Groat Britain. 
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TABLE III. 


Output ptr employee per annum in tone. 



English figures. 

1 Tata Iron and Steel Co. 


Pig Iron 

.Steel 

Pig Iron 

Steel (O.H.) 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1913. 

316-3 

S9-3 


... 

1919. 

245-.5 

.50'8 

175 

15 

1920 . 

226-3 

59-0 

17.5 

151 

1921. 

2540 


187 

1.53 

1922 . 

•• 

•• 

137 

131 


Note, —Tho figuitja cannot of oourse be compared with each other as we do not 
know what is included in the English figures. The decrease in 11)22-23 is due to the 
strike. 


The attached chart showing the results in the United States Steel Corporation 
during tho years 1901 to 1922 and tho variations in the output in tons per employee 
which range from 38 tons in 1908 and 41 tons in 1921 to 63 tons in 1912 and 62 tons 
in 1916 to 1916 will show how this figure varies even for a large Corporation such 
as this. 

STATEMENT CII. 

St ttiinejn by the General Superintendent of the TLUi Iron and Steel 
Company, o i the representation of Mr, Homi. 

Mr. C. a. Alexai^der, General Scpebintendent. 

Qumlifications, 

Oraduate Engineering, Haverford College Class, 1906. 

1905- 06.—Jones and Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Engineering and 

Construction work. 

1906- 16.—Cambria Steel Co., Johnston, Pa. Engineering Open Hearth Foreman 

and Superintendent. 

1916- 16.—Oonnar Steel Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Acting Assistant Superintendent. 

1016-17.—Standard Steel Works Co., Burnham, Pa. Superintendent, Open 

Hearth Department. 

1917- 19.—American Tube and Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Superinten¬ 

dent, Steel Plant. 

Statement by the General Superintendent on the representation of Mr. Homi. 

“ I have read this repre,sontation over and due to lack of time I cannot enter 
into much detail but can only point out a few discrepancies and misstatements or 
facts without any effort and will say that, if I had time to go into detail, I could 
point out many more. 

In a general way, after my experience in various Steel Plants in America and 
my four years of experience in India and having read this article I would certainly 
eay that it was written by a critic who had collected a lot of data which he does not 
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know how to apply and who is not qualifind to analyse or appreciate the difference in 
conditions existing in steel plants in the two countries. No one is qualified to 
criticise conditions at Jamshedpur unless he has remained here in intimate touch 
with all operations for several years. There are many factors here that are un¬ 
known in the steel business in U. S. A. or England and one has to remain a consider¬ 
able length of time in an executive position in order to appreciate them. Difficul¬ 
ties have been encountered and met and difficulties will continue to be encountered 
and will have to bn met, and the same effloiency cannot be obtained here now as has 
been attained in America. I admit that the solution of many of our troubles is 
within the province of expert consultants in practice, but it will take a considerable 
length of time to work them out under the conditions existing in Jamshedpur. I 
claim that in order for one to be qualified to properly criticise things at Jamshedpur,, 
they also should be expert consultants with intimate and detailed knowledge of 
all departments. 

I consider that it is not within my province to comment on any of the policies 
past, present or future, or on any things which are outside my jurisdiction and so 
I confine myself to the Operating Department. As 1 have stated before, the short¬ 
ness of time will not allow me to go into detail but I can pick many flaws which are 
outstanding and one must realise that if this can bo dune so easily with no study,, 
many others could also be found. 

In his appendix he gives as the main headings in winch vast savings ear, be made 
as follows :— 

1. Reduction of labour. 

2 . Elimination of waste in Boiler fuel. 

3. Utili/.ation of internal resources for the fuel needs of smelting and heating 

in the Open Hearth and Mills. 

4. Loss in pig iron production. 

5. Economics elfooted in }>raotice anii procedure at the Blast Furnaces. 

fl. Loss in steel ingot production in the Open Hearth. 

7. Improvement and economy in practice at the Open Hearth. 

8. Effljienoy in mainlenanoo and running of the Mills. 

1 will now deal with the various items. 

1. Reductinn of labour .—The writer goes on to prove that the force employed 
at Jamshedpur is ten times that necessary for a plant of its size, also that we .should 
not need more than two Indian workmen to do the work of one in the United States 
or Europe. This statement is absolutely ridiculous. Taking the plant as a whole 
this cannot and never will be done, and this is one of the points on which a man is 
not qualified to speak unless he has occupied an executive position here for a consi¬ 
derable length of time. Ho also states that the Indian labour is capable of doing 
as much work as the immigrant labour in the United States. Having had ex¬ 
perience with both 1 can definitely say that this is not so. As to the statement 
that the climatic conditions here are more than counterbalanced by the shorter 
hours of work and also by the disadvantage of 6 months of cold season in America,, 
this is absolutely ridiculous, and one only needs to work in Plants in both 
countries to appreciate it. He compares the ratio of wages paid to the cove¬ 
nanted hands on the furnace,s to that paid to the Indian workmen, and I would like 
to ask why he doe.s not compare other departments or the plant as a whole. He 
takes the furnaces simply for the sake of his own argument, as it is here that we 
need the greatest percentage of covenanted hands. I also notice ho says that the 
General Superintendent has two Assistants. I fail to know who they are. 

2. Elhnination of waste in Boiler fuel .—He maintains that all the money spent 
since 1920 for coal for steam-making purposes has been wasted. He says the reason 
for it being wa,sted is that there has been sufficient gas evolved from coke and pig 
iron making to supply all the .steam required. I admit that as time goes on we will 
be able to effect greater economies in our Boiler Plant as well as in other departments, 
but such problems require time to be worked out and for the necessary changes to. 
be made. I am not aware of any^ steel plant that has yet reached the ideal condition 
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of being able to run the whole plant from the gases evolved from the eoke ovens an(J 
the blast furnaces. Problems like this require years of study and have proceeded, 
as far as they have, only in plants which have been in existence and well organised 
for a much longer period than is our plant here. It is all well enough to mention 
things like this, but it takes time to have them worked out and effected. We may 
not bo getting maximum efficiency from our Boiler Plant but there are very few 
who do. I only rneently saw- an article in one of the American Trade Journals 
which stated that a survey of the Boiler Plants bad been taken over a number of 
States and that the average eflieiency of all was only about 60%, many of them 
falling to o0% or even lower and very few rising to the acknowledged maximum of 
from 76 to bO per cent. If this is all that has been accomplished over a large area 
in the States in generations, what is to be expected in Jamshedpur within a few 
years ? I'his is only one of the many problems which remains to be worked out as 
time goes on. 

Reference is made under the heading fuel that if more gas and less coal were 
used under the boilers thereby releasing tar and coke oven gas for use in the Open 
Hearth, we would experience no trouble from sulphur in the Open Hearth. We 
never have the slightest trouble with sulphur in our Open Hearth.” 

3 mid 8.—Utilizalion of inUrnal resources for the fuel needs of smelting, and heating- 
in the Open Hearth and Mills. Efficiency in maintenance and running of the 
Mills. 

“ I shall not dwell much on this subject as you are more familiar with it than I.. 
1 only wish to say that it is largely a question of production both in the Open Hearth 
and in the Mills. T will not comment on the Open Hearth production as you will 
take care of that. As to the mill production I can definitely refute one statement 
which he makes which is that in America the pioduct of the 40" Blooming Mills is 
mostly in the shaj)c of 4* billets and that in spile of rolling this small section, their 
tonnage is many times that which we get here. This is absolutely wrong, and 1 defy 
any one to go through very many of the modern Blooming Mills in the United 
States to-day and find them rolling mostly 4" billets. Quite the reverse is true. The 
big productions which arc prevalent to day on Blooming Milk; in the United States 
were only obtained by the introduction of the Morgan Continuous Mill which 
resulted in not having to roll 4" billets on Blooming Mills. There are some Steel 
Plants who still roll many 4" billets on their Blooming Mill, in fact, 1 have seen 2 
which roll down to inch and three-quarter billets but they roll much less tonnage 
than is rolled on Mills whose tonnage he quotes. 

4. Loss in pig iron production. —I consider that it is unnecessary for me to 
comment on this, as 1 would only make the same statement.s which you would make. 

Under the heading ‘cost of making pig iron’ a statement is made tliat better 
methods of cooling and condensing in the by-products coke plant would result in 
more by-products and that we should be getting 3 times the amount of tar per ton 
of coal deoarhonisod that we are at present. This cannot and never will be done, 
as you cannot get out of coal something that is not in it. 

5. Economies effected in practice and procedure at the Blast Furnaces .—I consider 
that it is unnecessary .for me to comment on this, as I would only make the same! 
statements which you would make. 

6 and 7. Loss in .steel ingot production in the Open Hearth. —A statement is 
made under this heading that 75 to 80 per cent, hot metal is more conducive to 
quick heats than lower percentage of hot metal. This is not true either in America 
or at .Tamshedpur. It has been proven conclusively that the best mixture for the 
Open Hearth furnaces is in the neighbourhood of 60% hot metal and 40% scrap.. 
In commenting on the Open Hearth yield, the writer has apparently been not well- 
informed and that in 1921 the system of figuring the Open Hearth yield was changed,, 
thereby making such a big discrepancy between 1921 and 1922 and the preceding 
years. For one to criticise, one should have all information on the subjects with 
which he is dealing. By our present system of accounting, the yield of 92% which 
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he quotes normal is absolutely impossible. In the consumption of ferro-raangancse 
in the open hearth the writer apparently neglects to take into consideration the 
fact that we are oompelled to make ferro-manganese additions in the furnace instead 
of in the ladle on account of the quality of steel which we have to make. Also the 
Manganese content in our low carbon steel is about 50% higher than that required 
in America. We have not been using the so-called high-priced Chanda Ore for 
reduction in the furnaces for several years. 

The writer criticises the installation of the Buplex plant on the ground that this 
method of making steel has not found much favour in England or in America, i 
do not think there is any plant in England that has used or is using the same process 
which we are adopting here. In England and in Canada, the Basic Bessemer Duplex 
process may have been abandoned, but ours is the Acid Bessemer Duplex process 
which is entirely different from that of the Basic Bessemer Duplex. If the rail 
specification of Canadian Railways bars the Duplex process, it bars the Basic Besse¬ 
mer Duplex and not Acid Bessemer Duplex, as there is not an Acid Bessemer Duplex 
plant in Canada. He correctly states that the Canadian practice is based on British 
precedents but unfortunately he could not have known that the British practice 
was not similar to that which we are installing here. 

He speaks of the shops being busy on repairs made necessary by somebody’s 
oarelessnoss or oversight, somebody’s spirit of mischief or experiment, yet at the 
:3ame time ho maintains tkat the Indian workman is nearly as efficient as those in 
foreign countries. Docs carelessness and mischief produce efficiency 1 

He speaks of us having excess spares for the Electrical Department. When 
one takes into consideration that we are several thousand miles away from the 
source of most of our supplies I conaiderthut we are much undcr-.stockod rather than 
over-stocked. Quito frequently, wo have to resort to all sorts of methods of patching 
up various electrical parts in order to keep running, simply because we do not have 
the necessary spares and the reason that we do not have them is that we have tried 
to keep down our inventory of spares as much as possible and thereby have less 
money tied up. As far as my knowledge goes, we have burned out one armature of 
-a large unit and slightly damaged another since the starting of the plant. I am 
personally familiar with one instance where an armature was slightly damaged 
and had to be repaired. If we bad the amount of spares which we are credited with 
having, wo would have had another armature to put in immediately. As wo did 
not have it, we had to repair the damaged armature here and suffer loss of produc¬ 
tion, simply because we were trying to keep down the amount of money tied up 
jn spares. 

Locomotive,'!.—We had more than seven locomotives in service in 1919 and we 
do not have 22 in service now. This is simply a misstatement of facts.” 

STATEMENT CITI. 

Note by the Tara Iron and Steel Company txplaining nppareni decrease 
in ihe production per man. 

As the Board, in their examination, question us regarding the apparent decreases 
in the production per man which is shown by the figures in Statement No. 1 in the 
Printed Statement, we desire to submit corrected figures. We may explain that 
in column 6 of the original statement a certain amount of indirect labour has been 
included which should not properly bo included for such a comparison, as such 
labour has nothing to do with the actual production of the product in question and 
is merely traffic labour employed for the most part in loading and unloading and 
shifting material and is principally coolie labour. We regret the inconvenience 
that has been caused to the Board by this, but we did not understand at the time 
that the statement would be used for this purpose. We now submit complete 
statistics showing the direct labour employed on these various departments from 
1912-13 to 1922-23, and also the indirect. labour separately. 
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The actual tonnage per man can be compared for the later and earlier periods 
year by year but not as between one period and the other, as the system of record¬ 
ing the statistics has been altered. 

Coke. Ovens. 


Year. 

ThroducUon 

ill 

Covenanted 
employees. 

Uncoven- 

anted 

employees. 

Direct 

I/i(;our. 

Total 

Direc' 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per 

annum. 



9'ons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons . 

1912-lS .... 


154,971 

6 

657 

663 

284 

1913-14 .... 


196,758 

4 

628 

632 

311 

19U-1B .... 


196,683 

3 

656 

659 

298 

1915-16 .... 


202,f>r>5 

S 

SOI 

804 

251 

1916-17 .... 


230,533 

3 

920 

923 

250' 

1917-18 .... 


260,079 

2 

1,100 

1,102 

236 

191S-19 (9 mouths) 


242,548 

2 

1,133 

1,135 

28S 

« to year 3'28,397 tons. 







1919-20 .... 


331,372 


1,795 

1,705 

185 

1920-21 .... 


370,703 


2,107 

2,107 

176 

1921-22 .... 


3.^9,923 


2,234 

2,234 

lei 

1922-23 .... 


3fi«,i64 

** 

3,444 

2,444 

150 


Note.—T here waa ao alteration in the method ot rocordinsj the labour Statletira about 1918. Tliia- 
niore or less ooincldcd with the end of tho war. The figures for the years 1919-20 to 1922-23 can be 
compared with each other, or for the years 1912-13 to 1918-19. Bat the figures for the two periods cannot 
be lucd as a basis (or comparison, a.s the system has been altered. Generally speaking the pro¬ 
duction per man will have fallen after the war owing to the fact that we wore not driving our plant so 
hard, that theunality of the raw materials has fallen off aad that the specifications hod been tightened 
up lor steel. The fall In 1922-23 is of course due to the strike. 


Blast Furnaces. 





UncovRii- 
anted em¬ 
ployees. 
Direct 
Labour. 

Total 

Direct 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per aonam. 

Year. 

rroduotion 

la 

Covenanted 

employees. 


Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons,. 

1912-13. 

128,238 

28 

846 

874 

147 

1913-14. 

155,383 

15 

810 

825 

188- 

1914-15. 

160,587 

13 

713 

755 

213 

1016-10 ..... 

171,453 

10 

737 

747 

230 

1910-17 . 

154,563 

9 

699 

708 

218 

1917-18. 

191,005 

8 

741 

749 

255- 

1918-19 (9 months) ■- 217,108 tons 

162,331 

8 

814 

822 

264- 

1919-20 . 

229,445 

7 

1,301 

1,808 

175 

1920-21 . . . - 

261,608 

8 

1,483 

1,412 

175 

1921-22 . . . - 

283,190 

8 

1,504 

1,512 

187 

1922-23 ... 

248,463 

8 

1,806 

1,814 

137 


IfoTB_there was an alteration in the method of recording the labour Statistics about 1919. This 

more or loss coincided with the end of the war. The figures for the years 1919-20 to 1922-23 can be 
compared with each other, or for the years 1912-13 to 1918-19. But the figures for the two periods cannot 
bo used as a basis for comparison, as the system has been altered. Generally speaking the pro¬ 
duction per man will have fallen aft(;r the war owing to the fact that we were not driving our plant so 
hard that the quality of the raw materials has fallen off and tliat tho specifications had been tightened 
up for steel. The fall in 1922-23 Is of course due to the strike. 
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Open Hearth. 

Production 

in 

Covenanted 

employees. 

Uncoven- 
anted em¬ 
ployees. 
Direct 
Labour. 

Total 

Direct 

Labour. 

Tons. 

No. 

No. 

Xo. 

31,385 

68 

900 

068 

77,344 

68 

860 

928 

96,132 

55 

750 

805 

123,427 

32 

910 

912 

139,433 

31 

903 

934 

181,313 

33 

910 

073 

138,949 

ill 

9G0 

994 

169,796 

36 

1,029 

1,065 

170.882 

43 

1,080 

1,132 

182,107 

43 

1,148 

1,191 

IS.5.604 

42 

1,145 

1,187 


Tonnage 
per head 
per annum. 


1912- 13. 

1913- 14. 

T914-15 . . . - . 

191&-16. 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18. 

1018-19 (9 rnonih!*) , 

= 185,265 tons. 

1919- 20. 

1920- 21 . 

1921- 22 .' 

1922- 23 . 


NOTH.—There ^as an alteration iu the method ot recording the labour atatisties about 1919. This 
more or less coincided with the end of the war. The figures for the years 1919-20 to 1922-23 cmi be 
compared with each other, or for the years 1912-13 to 1913*19. But tlie figures for the two periods 
cannot be used as a ba«ia for comparison, as the system has been altered. Uouerally speaking the pro¬ 
duction per man will have fallen after the war owing to the fact that we were not driving our plant so 
hard, that the quality of the raw materials has (alien ol! and that thefti>ecification.H had been tightened 
up for steel. The fall In 1922-23 Is of course due to the strike. 



Blooming Mill, 


Production Covenanted 
in cmployew. 


Uncoveu- 
aiited em¬ 
ployees. 
Direct 
Liibour. 


Total Tonnage 

Dire(5t per liead 

Labour. peranmim. 



Noth. -There was an alteration In the method of recording the labour Statistics about 1919. This 
more or loss coincided with the end of the war. The Ilgupea for the years 1919-20 to 1922-23 can be 
compared with each other, or for the yearn 1912-13 to 1918-19. But the figures for the two periods 
•cauTU^ he used as a basis for comparison, as the system been altered. Generally speaking the pro¬ 
duction per man will have fallen after the war owing to the fact that wo were not driving our plant .so 
hard that the quality of the raw materials has fallen off and that tlie specifications had been tightened 
up for steel. Tno fall in 1922-23 is of coutbo due to the strike. 
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28' Mill. 


Voar. 

Production 

in 

Covenanted 

employees. 

Vnooverr 
anted oui- 
pluyeee. 
Jlircet 
Labour. 

'I’ctal 

Direct 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per annum. 




Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

1912-13 . 



18,445 

21 

730 

751 

22 

1913-14 . 



41,142 

21 

048 

C69 

62 

1914-irj . 



67,003 

21 

641 

662 

86 

1915-1« . 



67,707 

20 

637 

657 

103 

1916-17 . 



68,859 

18 

893 

911 

76 

1917-18 . 



82,667 

15 

949 

961 

86 

1918-10 (9 moati.fi) . 

— 93,041 tonf. 



69,781 

17 

1,070 

1,087 

88 

1919-20 . 



87.985 

16 

1,108 

1,124 

7S 

1920-21 . 



86,401 

14 

1,123 

1,137 

76 

1921-22 . 



90.273 

16 

1,271 

1,287 

75 

1922-23 . 



80,6»1 

lli 

1,286 

1,301 

62 


XOTF. -'llK'rc was an alt^nition in the iiinthod of recording the lahonr SUtisthiJ^ about 1919. Thi>5 
more or i<»g coinciiled with the end of the war. The ftguree for tho years 1919*20 to 1922-23 can be 
«)mpar«d with each other, or for the years 1912-13 to 19l5;-19. But the figures for tho two periodn cannot 
ho used as a basis for comparison, as the system has boon altered, Generally ftpeaking the pro¬ 
duction per rnun will have fallen after the war owing to the fact tliat we wore not driving our plant so 
hard, that the quality of the raw materials has fallen otf and that the speoificatlona had boon tightened 
up for steel. The fall In 1922-23 Is of course duo to the strike. 


Bar Mill. 







Uiicoven- 
anted om- 
pioyeej;. 
DinH:t 
LnbonT. 



Year. 



Production 

in 

Covenanted 

employees. 

Total 

Direct 

Labour. 

Tonnage 
per head 
per annum. 












Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

1912 18 (8 months) . 

= 4,027 tons. 



2,685 

11 

567 

578 

7 

1913-14 . 



7,730 

11 

541 

552 

14 

1914-15 . 



9,702 

9 

500 

509 

19 

1915-10 . 



23,293 

7 

527 

634 

44 

1910-17 . 



29,868 

4 

712 

716 

42 

1917-18 . 



41,223 

3 

902 

905 

46 

1918*19 (9 niontlLs) . 

= 42,943 tons. 



32,207 

3 

909 

1,002 

43 

1919-20 . 



34,242 

3 

1,021 

1,024 

33 

1920-21 . 



35,955 

4 

041 

948 

38 

1921-22 . 



29,598 

4 

824 

828 

36 

1922-23 . 



33,176 

4 

QOS 

012 

35 


note.—T liore was an alteration in tho method of recording the labour Statistics about 1919. This 
more or l<«s coincided with the end of the war. The figuros for the years 1919-30 to 1032-23 can bo 
compared with each other, or for tho years 191*2-13 to IdiS-lO. But the flgtires for the two periods 
cannot bo used as a basis for comparison, aa the system has been altered. Generally speaking the pro¬ 
duction per man will have fallen after the war, owing to tho fact tliat wo were not driving our plant so 
hard that th* quality of the raw materials has fallen off and that the specifications had been tightened 
up for itesl. fall In 1922-23 Is of connie due to the strike. 
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Coke Ovens. 




Prodnc- 

UNC07SKANTED 
SHPIOYEKS— INDIRECT 
Labour. 



Ton¬ 

nage 

per 

head 

per 

annum, 

Wa"e-9 

per 

Year. 


tioTi in 

Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

head 

per 

annum. 



Tons. 

Xo. 

T?o. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Ka. 

1912-13 


154,971 

175 

so 

264 

603 

927 

167 

161 

1913-14 



34 

92 

126 

632 

758 

2G0 

211 

1914-15 


196,683 

13 

48 

61 

659 

720 

273 

181 

1916-16 


202,053 

2S 

65 

93 

804 

897 

225 

159 

1916-17 


230,533 

42 

131 

173 

92^ 

1,096 

2IU 

107 

1917-18 


260,079 

48 

103 

151 

1,102 

1,2.53 

208 

195 

1918-19 (9 months) 

— 823,397 tons. 


242,548 

59 

825 

884 

1,135 

2,019 

160 

177 

1019-20 


331,372 

86 

1,023 

1,109 

1,796 

2.901 

114 

155 

1020-21 


370,703 

04 

570 

664 

2,107 

2,771 

134 

215 

1921-22 


859,023 

104 

488 

692 

2,234 

2,826 

127 

213 

1922-23 

• 

360,164 

164 

497 

661 

2,444 

8,105 

118 

209 


Blast Furnaces. 


Year. 

Produc¬ 
tion in 

UK007RNANTED 

AM PI.OTEES—(KPiBSCr 
Labour. 

Direct 

Labour. 

Total 

Labour. 

Ton¬ 

nage 

per 

head 

per 

annum. 

Wagoa 

per 

head 

per 

annum 

Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 



Tons. 

No. 

No- 

NO. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Ka. 

1912-13 


128,238 

73 

47 

120 

874 

994 


409 

1013-14 


155,383 

42 

19 

01 

825 

886 

175 

416 

1914-16 


160,587 

27 

136 

163 

755 

918 

175 

314 

1915-16 


171,453 

35 

318 

353 

747 

1,100 

166 

252 

1916-17 


154,553 

41 

238 

279 

708 

987 

157 

254 

1917-18 


191,005 

68 

388 

446 

749 

1,195 

160 

253- 

1918-19 (9 months) 


162,831 

05 

776 

841 

822 

1,663 

131 

286> 

.-217,108 tons. 










1919-20 


229,445 

78 

715 

793 

1,808 

2,101 

109 

204 

1920-21 


261,608 

131 

679 

810 

1,401 

2,301 

114 

294 

1921-22 


283,190 

216 

586 

802 

1,512 

2,314 

122 

337 

1922-23 


248,463 

197 

336 

533 

1,814 

2,347 

106 

305 
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Open Hearth. 


Year. 


Produc¬ 
tion la 

UKCOT»HiNTBD 
■KPLOYSSS—INDISBOT 
Labour. 

Direct 

Labour. 

Total 

Labour. 


Wage 

per 

head 




Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 

per 

annum 



Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

He. 

1912-lS 

• 

31,385 

74 


74 

968 

1,042 

30 

819 

1913-14 


77,844 

81 

7 

88 

928 

1,016 

77 

505 

1914-15 


06,182 

97 

41 

138 

soar 

043 

102 

423 

1915-ie 


123,427 

127 

57 

184 

942 

1,126 

110 

463 

lOlC-17 


130,483 

17.3 

80 

262 

934 

1,196 

117 

502 

1917-18 


181,313 

263 

168 

451 

97S 

1,424 

127 

616 

1918-10 (0 monttu) 
-<185,265 tom. 


138,949 

268 

200 

475 

904 

1,469 

126 

635 

1019-20 


169,796 

296 

218 

514 

1,065 

1,579 

108 

556 

1920-21 


170 882 

325 

267 

592 

1,332 

1,724 

99 

630 

1921-22 


182,107 

849 

120 

469 

1,191 

1,660 

110 

691 

1022-23 


155,604 

314 

80 

424 

1,187 

1,611 

97 

593 


Blooming Mill. 



ProUuc- 

Unootrnanteii 
R lU’iiOn.'ES—18DIR8CT 
Labour. 

Direct 

Labour. 

Total 

Labour. 

Ton¬ 

nage 

Wages 

per 

head 

per 

aniium. 

Year. 

tlon in 

Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 

head 

per 

annum. 


Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

m 

Tons. 

Rj. 

1912-13 

27,277 

51 


51 

223 

■1 

100 

477 

1918-14 

58,745 

68 

1 

69 

204 

HI 

215 

484 

1914-16 

84,433 

95 

12 

107 

188 

295 

286 

510 

1916-16 

108,104 

174 

13 

187 

188 

370 

203 

461 

1916-17 

123,046 

168 

18 

181 

196 

370 

327 

137 

1917-18 

158,089 

166 

10 

176 

240 

416 

368 

445 

1918-19 (9 months) 
^161,169 tons. 

123,127 

176 

16 

192 

264 

466 

360 

401 

1919-20 

116,631 

185 

37 

222 

286 

508 

288 

340 

1920 21 , . . 

150,357 

186 

15 

201 

292 

493 

305 

474 

1921-22 

156,902 

187 

9 

196 

263 

479 

328 

564 

1922-23 

138,440 

195 

8 

203 

294 

497 

279 

49S 


VOL. I. 
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28 ' Mill. 


Yenr. 

Pro<luc- 
tloQ In 

UHCOVBiTAHT*!) 
BHPLOy££S—INPIRKCT 

Labouk. 

Direct 

labour. 

Tctil 

Ton- 

nagft 

head 

per 

annum. 

Wages 

per 

head 

Shop 

Labour. 

Traffic 

Labour. 

Total. 


per 

annum. 



Tons. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Us. 

1912-13 


16,446 

70 

1 

71 

761 

822 

20 

278 

191S-U 


41,142 

61 

2 

68 

6G9 

722 

57 

373 

1914-15 


67.003 

102 

137 

230 

' 661 

901 

63 

377 

1.916-16 


87,707 

196 

168 

363 

657 

1.020 

OG 

415 

1016-17 


68,850 

238 

151 

384 

911 

1,295 

53 

351 

1917-18 


82,687 

276 

88 

868 

064 

1,327 

62 

414 

1918-19 (9 inontbB) 
■i63,041 tons. 


69,781 

194 

13 

307 

1,087 

1.394 

67 

438 

1919-20 


87,986 

318 

166 

488 

1,124 

1,612 

55 

377 

1920-21 


86,401 

280 

80 

369 

1,137 

1,506 

67 

487 

1921-22 


06.273 

304 

64 

356 

1,287 

1,645 

59 

460 

1922-23 


80,601 

309 

47 

356 

1,301 

1,657 

40 

380 


Bar MiUSi 


Tear. 

Produc¬ 
tion In 

Chcovesakied 

aiCTJ.07IRB—INEInECT 
liAUOUK- 

Direct 

Labour. 

Total 

Labour. 

Ton¬ 

nage 

per 

Itead 

per 

annum. 

Wages 

per 

head 

per 

annum. 

Shop 

Uibour.t 

TraflTic 

Labour. 

Total. 


Tons. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

Tons. 

Rb. 

1912-13 (8 month*) 

2,686 

36 

.. 


578 

CIS 

7 

161 

3=4,027 tons. 









1013-14 

7,730 

35 

1 

36 

5.52 

588 

13 ' 

205 

1014-16 

9,762 

48 

39 

87 

500 

590 

16 

211 

1916-16 

28.293 

100 

140 

Z40 

534 

774 

30 

200 

1916-17 

29,868 

109 

168 

277 

716 

093 

30 

248 

1017-18 . 

41,223 

125 

147 

272 

905 


35 

278 

1918-19 (0 month*) 

32,207 

168 j 

61 

209 

1,002 

1,211 

36 

335 

^42,043 tons. 









1919-20 

54,242 

148 

82 

230 

1,024 


27 

292 

1920-21 

35,965 

126 

C7 

193 

948 

1,141 

32 

41Z 

1921-22 

29,698 

118 

20 

133 

828 

951 

31 

423 

1922-23 

32,170 

123 

15 

\ 


912 

l,i‘50 

SI 

381 
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STATEMENT No. CIV. 

2^oie by the Tata Iron and Steel Co-mpany explaminy certain mistakes in 

the published evidence, 

1£ the Board will allow me to do fto, I should like to make certain corrections 
on one or two minor points in the published evidence. 1 sec that 1 have stated 
that the Second Preference Shares become cumulative from the expiry of five j'Cara. 
I do not know how T can have made that mistake, but 1 think there must have been 
some, confusion between the new ordinary and deferred shares which did not rank 
for dividend on profits earned prior to 30th June 1921 though issued in August 
1917, and the Second Preference Shares which, as the Balance Sheets will show, 
have ranked for dividend and have been cumulative from the payment of the applica- 
tion and allotment money, that is, from 1st March 1910. 1 also notice that, on 

page 93 of the record, my answer to Mr. Ginwala conveys the impression that my 
own salary is paid by the Steel Company. That of course is not correct. 1 am 
paid nothing by the Steel Company, but attend to its business as a Director of 
the Agents’ Firm, 

I would further wish to express my regret for the trouble that has been caused 
to the Board by the fact that the figures in Statement No. I are not correctly tabulat¬ 
ed for the X'urpose for which the President has used them in his examination of 
Mr. Tutwilcr on pages 54 and 55 of the i)rinted record. We desire to put in corre,cted 
statement showing the production per head of direct labour as far as this can bo 
done. There has been an alteration in the system of recording labour statistics 
and the results of the former years cannot be compared with the results of the later 
years, but this has been done specially for the years 1915-16 and 1921-22 and a 
separate statement gives this. 

I also tender notes regarding certain points which have been raised before the 
Board in the course of their enquiry by other witnesses. These deal with— 

1, The fair industrial rate of profit. 

2, The price of rails as given by the principal railways. 

3, The burden jdaoed on agriculture by the proxJOBCil duty on steel. 

4 , The increased cost of building resulting from the duty and the probability 

that steel will be largely replaced by wood in construction to the dis. 
advantage of the country. 

5, The comparison between our costs and American costs. 

1. The fair industrial rate, of profit. 

This is not a question of the greed or rapacity of shareholders. It is a question 
■of the terms on which money (i.e., capital) can be obtained for industry in this 
country. I statwi in evidence that I considered 10 per cent, a fair rate, ana that 
if depreciation was to be included 1 would increase that to 15 jier cent. These are 
questions of fact not of oi)inion. Leaving all question of depreciation out of con¬ 
sideration, as depreciation is really cost and not jirofit, I place before the Board 
the following evidence as to the rate at,which capital can actually be obtained tc-day 
for industry in India. In the past year the firm of Tata Sons has obtained upon 
debentures for the Steel Company and for two Hydro-Klectric Comxjaniesin Bombay 
the total sum of £4,760,000 from the Ixrndon money market. So far as 1 know, 
no Indian Companies have ever in the past obtained Sach lar gc sums from England. 
The conditions of the Steel Company are well-kirown to the Board. The eor.ditions 
of the Hydro-Electric Com^ranies referred to are that they are suppliers of light .and 
power to the city of Bombay. They have a practical monoxroly of such supplies 
.and they have long contracts at fi.ved rates for the suirply of jrower to the Mills and 
factories and railways and the tramway and elect,rie I'ghting .system of the City. 
They would therefore he regarded as a first class industrial secuiity in any country 
in the world. Out of tiro Intal sums obtained from England, £1,000,000 n.av be 

q2 ' 
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excluded as this has been issued with the guarantee of the British Treasury under 
the Trades Facilities Act. Tlie average rate of interest on the remainder to the- 
three Curapanies, after making all allowances for discount, brokerage, etc., worke 
out to 8-26 per cent. Debentures are mortgage securities, and, generally speaking, 
the lenders rci^uire that the assets of the Company should cover the amount borrow¬ 
ed three times and that the average profits should cover the interest three times. 
Ordinary share capital could not be obtained unless there was a fair prospect of a 
considerably higher rate of interest because of the greater risks attached. 

3. Prir^ of Rails. 

Wc have seen the evidence of the Agents of the G. I. P. P.ailway and of the East 
Indian P^ifilway as to the increase in railway rates that would result from the in¬ 
creased duty which we have proposed. We find some difficulty in following this 
evidence because the price stated is not the same. The Agent of the G. T. P. gives 
a price of Rs. 148-8-0 which, wc understand, includes a duty of 10 per cent. The 
Agent of the East Indian Railway states that the annual requirements of his line 
are 2,3,000 tons and cost Bs. 39,90,000 which gives a price of Rs. 173. Wc can only 
say that if we could obtain this price for our whole output of rails we should not 
ask for protection on this material. 

Wc do not think that the duty that we have proposed would yield this price» 
Wc expect English rails to be landed in India without duty at about Rs. 120 if the 
railmakers in England are forced to meet the duty. That would give with the duty 
a price of Rs. 170 for rails. We have already proposed to the G. I. P. Railway and 
the East Indian Railway that we should supply all their requirements for rails for 
next year at the English landed price phis any additional duty that they may have 
to pay. In reply they have told us that wc will be Invited to tender and that our 
tender will be considered by their Home Boards, Onr rail mill is of the latest 
pattern and if wo are given an opportunity of mnning it at anything like lull capa¬ 
city we have no doubts that we can greatly reduce the cost and price of rails to this 
country. Our Works costs are to-day the same as American costs. And we can 
supply the whole, demand of India for rails. In these circumstances wo cannot 
see that it is to the advantage of this country that its railways should depend on 
foreign supplies. 

3. The burden placed on the agriculturist by the increase of the duly. 

We have seen a great deal of evidence placed before the Board in the interests 
of the consumer and more especially the agriculturist, but most of the evidence is 
theoretical. Wc had expected that some attempt would have been made to show 
the actual cost of steel to the ordinary cultivator and what exactly the Increase in 
the duty would mean to him. We have ourselves endeavoured to ascertain this 
though we are not in a position to make these enquiries outside the locality in which 
the Works are situated. The instances attached may however interest the Board. 
The figures have been collected by Mr, Sawday by personal enquiry. Wo arc aware 
of course that the actual cost of steel used by a cultivator docs not represent the 
whole of the burden and that the general increase of prices and freights have also 
to be taken into account. But this evidence will show that the use of steel by the 
agriculturist himself directly is very small. 

Statistics regarding use of Steel by cultivators. 

1. Jayram of Kudada Village, Singbhum. 

Lives with his grown sons, 7 in family. 

Has 20 bighas of land. 

Has following steel implements in use. 

9 Ploughs, cost of steel taps, Re. 0-4-0 per plough, last 2 years. 

Cine cart, cost of tyres Re. 9-0-0 , Jasts 7 years. 
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'One Koclali, cost Re. 1-0-0, lasts 2 years. 

Two hanswas, cost Re. 0-4-0 each, last 10 years. 


Two axes, cost Re. 0-8-0, last 10 years. 

Annual cost of steel — Rs. A. r. 

Plough shares . . . , . . .040 

Cart . . . . , . . . .140 

Kodali . ......080 

Hanswas . , , . . . .010 

Vxes . . . . . . .016 


2 2 6 

Tills includes cost of manufacture, and cost of raw material is probably not 
much more than half say 1-8-0. 

Uitference between 10 per cent, and 23 per cent., i.e., 33 per cent, is about 
Re. 0-6-0. 

jFa iiily lives on their own rice and vegetables. 

Sell some vegetables, Cash earnings 40 a year. 

lluys only clothes (Re. 1-8-0 per person per 6 months), Salt Re. 0-6-0 per 
mo ith and spends rest on ceremonies. 'Docs not hire his cart out. Members 
of the family work very seldom as labourers. 

They work about 6 months of the year. Could get more money by working dur¬ 
ing the alack season or by hiring out the cart at any time but see no reason for get¬ 
ting more. 

2. Durga Charan Prodhan of Ulyan and 4 brothers. 

Thirty-five in family. 

Thirty bigluas of land. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. p. 

10 plough shares at 0 2 0 life 2 years. Annual cost 0 10 0 

lOKodalis 0 8 0 life 1^-years, „ 3 8 0 

,5 Carts, tyres cost 8 0 0 life 3 years, „ 14 0 0 

12 hanswas at 0 4 0 life 6 years, „ 0 8 0 

3 Axes 0 12 0 life 7 years, „ 0 6 0 

18 15 0 

Cost of raw material for steel about 12-0-0. 

Extra cost of tariff 10 per cent.—33 per cent. Rs. 3-0-0, 

Cash income about Rs. 800 a year. Sells lac, hires carts, wood business and 
small shop. 

Spends Rs. 3-4-0 each per 6 months on clothes for each adult. 

Total expenditure about Rs. 500 a year. 

J. Manuhar Mohato of Ulyan. 

10 in family. 

Re. A. p. Rs. A. p. 

.3 plough shares at 0 2 0 life 2 years. Annual cost 0 3 0 
.2 carts tyres at 8 0 0 life 5 years, „ 3 8 0 

'3 Hanswas at 0 4 0 life 6 years, ,, 0 2 0 

2 Axes at 10 0 life 6 years, „ 0 5 0 


'12 0 
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Cost of raw material, say Ra. 2-8-0, extra cost of tariff Re. 0-10-0, sells lac, 
hires cart out. Cash income Rs. 200-0-0 per annum to Rs. 250-0-0 could get work 
during slack season but has enough.'^ 

All these tenants say that the costs of their steel implements went up and 
has come down. 

Tn buying pieces of steel by the niaund they used to pay Rs. 5-0-0 in pre-ws i 
days the nrice went up to Rs. 23-0-0 and is down to Rs. 12-0-0. The price of 
tyre:- went from Rs. 3-8-0 txi Rs. 14-0-0 and is dow'n to Rs. 7-0-0 or Pvs. 8-0-0. 


4, Unplace.memt of Steel by mod in building-^ outing to the. increased cost resulting 

from duty. 

We have seen evidence given befor<! the Board that there is a prospect that the 
increased cost of steel resulting from the duty may lead to its replacement by wood 
in building. 

We attach copies of two letters from Mr. C. Wittet, the well-known Bombay 
Architect, which will show that in large modern buildings the cost of the steel 
actually used forms a very small proportion of the total cost. >Steel is used veiy 
little in ordinary dwelling houses in this country and its chief use is for tluise large 
modern buildings. In them wood cannot be siibstilutcd lirstly bc’cause it would 
not however cheap be economical because it cannot carry the same span and second¬ 
ly because it is essential that such buildings should be fire-proof and the owmers 
would not be prepared to take the risk of using w'ood. 

We also attach plans and estimates of typical structures which have been pre¬ 
pared by the Tata Constniction Company and which show that at present prices 
even with the addition of 33 and -ird per cent, wood is considerably more expensive 
than steel either for a dwelling house or for a factory building. 

Considering the great advantages of steel from the point of view of insurance 
there does not therefore seem to be much reason to suppose that wood at present 
prices will replace it as a result of the duty. 


THE TATA ENGINEERING CO., RTB., CONSULTING ENGINEERS, YORK 

BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 


Dear Sir, 


5th October 1923. 


In reply to your letter No. G.-1096 of 4th October, I have taken out the actual 
cost of the steel at the new Medical College at Parel now under construction in 
relation to the total cost of the structure. 

The steel in this case consists of heavy beams and girders supporting floors over 
wide spans, which could not be replaced by timber, and steel rods forming the 
reinforcement for the concrete floor slabs. 


The total cost of the structure is Rs, 8,70,000 and the actual cost of steel about 
Rs. 52,000, tliat is the cost of the steel is of the structure or say 6 per cent. 

I am obtaining particulars of the Bank building and will let you have them' 
Uter, 

Yours truly. 


(Sd.) G. Wittet. 
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THE TATA ENGINEERIHG CO., Ltd., CONSULTING ENGINEERS, YORK 

buildings, BOMBAY. 


loth October 1023. 

Dear Sir, 

In the Tata Bank building, wiiich is a reinforced concrete structure faced with 
cut stone, the cost of the steel bars unfabrieated air oniited to Rs. 1,19,000 against 
a total stnictural cost of Rs. 16,44.000 or say per cent. This appears to bo a 
fair percentage to apply to buildings of this class where some architectural treatment 
and a good finish are aimed at. 

In the case of a general utOity building or factory structure the proportion of 
steel costs would be higher as the treatment and finish would be less expensive. 
A building of the latter class of the 8.amc cubic capacity as the bank would probably 
cost about Rs. 10,50,000 which would bring the propiortion of steel up to 11 per cent. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) G. Wittet. 


STATEMENT No. CV. 

Statement shoumig estimate of ivorkmg capital after Greaier Extensions 

are completed. 

I. 

The Working Capital on Operation account on 31 st .March 1923 may be taken 


as 237 lacs as abstracted from the Balance Sheet;— 

Rs. Rs. 

Lacs. Lacs. 

Stocks and Stores ...... 217'04 

Less— 

Greater Extensions ..... 48’68 108'36 

Book Debts ....... .. 46-40 

Advances (after deducting Greater Extensions,say) 33-18 

—17-00 16-18 


Cash ........ .. C'17 


237-11 


The average per month of saleable output for the three months ending March 
1023 was— 


Pig Iron Tons 11,536— 
January 

February . . 

March . 

Steel Tons 13,019— 
January . 

February . 

March , 


11,746 

0,762 

13,103 

11,828 

13,089 

14,141 
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Taking 2 tons of Tig Iron equivalent to 1 ton of steel, we get a total tonnage of 
18,787 per month. » » 

The tonnage after Greater Extensions are in full operation will be 37,000 tons 
per month as follows 

Tons per 
annum. 

I’iR Iron. 38,000 

Steel. 421,000 

Total tonnage 421,(WO plus 19,000 or 440,000 tons per annum or 36,666 or, say 
37,000 per month, as Pig Iron production is under-estimated. 

On the above basis, the Working Capital after Greater Extensions works out 
to 466 lacs :— 

18,800 : 37,000 : ; 237 : 466 

Against the above figure of Rs. 466 lacs, we have estimated our Working Capital 
at the round and more conservative figure of Rs. 600 lacs, because many fluctuating 
factors like the rise in quantity and cost of production, including labour, in exchange, 
and facilities of transport which determine how much stock of raw material and 
finished product it is safe to carry are to be taken into account. 


II. 

We roughly estimate our Working Capital after the Extensions are completed 
as follows:— 


Spare Rolls . . . . 

Spare Ingot Moulds, etc. . 
Storea (electrical and main, etc.) 
Operation spares and loose tools 


Bricks ...... 

Raw materiala— 

Lacs. 

Coal.20 

Iron and Mn. Ore ... 10 

Limestone .... 5 

Sulphur, Scrap and others . 10 


Colliery stores, stocks, outstandings . 
Outstandings (Jamshedpur) 

Stocks of finished products 


Lacs. 

.'50 

10 

70 

50 

30 


45 

36 

80 

110 (We estimate one month’s 

- finished products will 

480 have cost ns 56'C lacs.) 


For purposes of comparison, we give below a similar statement of 
Working Capital:— 


our existing 
Lacs. 


Spare Rolls .......... 13 

Spare Ingot Moulds, etc. ........ 2 

Stores.36 

Operation Spares and loose tools. ...... 4 

Bricks ........... 26 

Coal. 9 

Iron and Manganese Ore . . ..... 11 

Dolomite and Limestone ........ 3 

Sulphur, Scrap, etc. 6 

Collieries Stock and Stores, outstandings ..... 25 

Outstandings (Jamshedpur) ....... 36 

Stocks ... 
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Annexure to Statement Regarding Working Ca-pilal. 





La«s. 

1. Spare Bolls 

a e 


60 

2. Spare Ingot Moulds, etc. 

• e 

• 

10 

3. Stores (elctrioal and main, etc). 

e a 

• 

70 

4. Operation spares and loose tools 

• • 


eo 

3. Bricks .... 

• 

* 

30 

Ravi Materialt, 




Laos. 



6. Coal. 

20 



7. Iron and Mng. Ore 

10 



8. Limestone «... 

6 



9. Sulphur, Scrap and others 

10 




—. 

45 


10, Outstandings (Jamshedpur) 

. 

80 


11. Stocks of finished products . 


no 

(We estimate one month’a 


-r- 

finished products will 
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have cost us S5'6 lacs.) 


]. We scrap very few rolls, but we must have all shapes and this is the irreducible 
ninimum. 

2. We expect to make and scrap every year about 10 lakhs worth of 
moulds, etc. 

3. Bepresents six months’ consumption and ineiudcs in this some spare electrical 
equipment. The stores include oils, hardware, and all sundries, also Electrical 
equipment of all kinds. 

4. Some of the spares have been received with Greater Extensions plant and are 
essential here, as we cannot expect to make them here. 

5. These consist of a vast variety of shapes. Some of the rare shapes are for a 
year or more in stock but regular bricks will be about 3 months in stock. We 
have to face, however, some heavy stocks of regulars as these had to be taken in a 
certain proportion with special shapes required for the Coke Ovens, etc. 

6. This is less than two months’ consumption. 

7. Three months’ consumption. 

3. Three months’ consumption. 

9. Six months’ stock of sulphur and balance is about three months’ eonsumptson. 

10. 46 days’.sales. 

11. A little over two months’ output. 

STATEMENT No. CVI. 

Statement by the Tata Iron and Steel Company regarding main items of 
excess spread between Pig Iron and Ingots in Jamshedpur from 
January to May l923 over those in United States of America 1st 
quarter 1923- 

One tonnage. 

Tonnage in United States of America from furnaces of equal hearth areas will 
be about ^ to 23 per cent, greater than those at Jamshedpur. 

The main reasons for the low tonnage at Jamshedpur are 
1st Climatlo conditions. 

2nd Quality of steel madcw 
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Climatic Condiiiom. 

Climatic conditions in India are not as conducive to the manufaeturo of steel 
on account of the temperature in which the Furnacemcn hav(! to work being 
much higher than in the United States of America. 

In order to make quick heats and consequently produce large tonnage, the 
Furnaceman must be in front of his furnace, watching what is going on inside much 
more than it is possible to do when working in such a high temperature. In England 
no furnace fronts are water-cooled because it is neither necessary nor (u^onomical, 
whereas in United States of Ameiica where the weather in the summer months is 
much warmer than at any time in England, it w'as nL'c(!ssaiy' to wnter-cool the 
furnace fronts in order to get the men to watch the furnace as closely as possible to 
produce quick heats without damaging the furnaces and yet produce large tonnage. 
When a Furnaceman cannot stand in front of his furnace and watch w-hat is going 
on inside as lie should do, there are many things that occur wliieli greatly affect 
the tonnage and reduce the life of the furnace. 

It is only common sense that a human being can do more and better work in a 
cold climate working around a furnace which has an internal temper.ature well 
over 3,000° Fahrenheit and is radiating heat which is felt yards away, than he can 
working around the same kind of furnace in a hot climate similar to that of 
India. 

The point I desire to bring out is that a cool atmosphere in which the Furnace- 
men work is necessary in America for high production and that climatic condition of 
India undoubtedly is a big factor in retarding the rapid production of steel in 
the Open Hearth furnaces. This is clearly shown in our own plant by the difler- 
ouoe in production during the hot and cold weather : vide, chart attached. 

Quality of Steel. 

At Jamshedpur we must make a better grade of steel than is made at the 
Americitn Plants whoso costs are being compared with those at Jamshedpur. Our 
Output is nearly all rail steel and British Standard mild. If we have casts that 
Cannot be applied on these two grades they must be returned to the furnaces 
and romelted. This is not true in the American Plants ; they have a more variegated 
line of product and can uso casts which we would have to remelt. This condition 
will disappear to a groat extent when our newplaiit comes into full operation and 
with its disappearance our costs will come down. On account of this we must be 
more careful to ensure that when it is tapped it will come within the specification. 
This nocessitate.s more care and time which naturally reduces the output and 
reduces tho tonnage life of furnace. In the plants from which I secured my cost 
figures on my recent visit to the States I saw steel being rolled that we could not 
sell but would have to be returned to Open Hearth to be remelted. 

Steel cannot be made anywhere at the rate it is in the United States of America 
and at tho same time of the quality that is demanded of Tata Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany and which it is to their best interest to make much less can it be made in 
India of the quality demanded. Quantity can be obtained but at the expense of 
quality. 

If the tonnage at Jamshedpur wero 20 to 25 per cent higher, our conversion cost 
and consequently the spread between Pig Iron and Ingots would be reduced by 
about Rs. 8 to Rs. 10. We would have lower fuel and labour costs per ton of ingots, 
fewer repairs to the furnaces, fixed and other charges per ton of output would bo 
less and our spread between pig iron and ingots would bo very near that in the 
Unitod States of America. 

Wo have, however, other disadvantages which would prevent us reaching their 
figure such as the cost of our bricks, stores, materials, etc. The cost of bricks, 
represents 80 per cent of the cost of rebuilding the furnaces and as we have to pay 
a higher price than in United States of America our costs for this item will naturally 
be higher. They would how'cver be lower with higher output. Our coal, fluxes,. 
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refractories and some other minor items are not as good as at the average American 
Plant, but these disadvantages are small as compared with the disadvantages 
resulting from the location of tho industry and quality of steel made. 

On account of the covenanted hands our labour costs in the Open Hearth are 
higher than in United States of America. 

One woidd naturally ask if these handicaps will continue to exist and con¬ 
sequently no increase in production or decrease in costs can bo expected. 

The climatic condition and its effect will continue. 

Many conditions existing at present will be changed and improvement in ton¬ 
nage can be expected. Manufacturing costs should come down providing labour 
raw maUirials, stores, etc., do not materially increase. 

Reasons why tonnage should increase and costs decrease;— 

(1) We are Iniilding a new Calcbiing Plant in wliich our refractories will be 

calcined which should not only result in lower consumption but less 
bottom trouble, consequently higher tonnage. 

(2) From the steel production of the new plant we will receive more scrap for 

the Open Health Furnaces and can decrease the iron charge which 
will require less flux resulting in a lower slag volume and consequently 
increased tonnage. 

(3) Labour will gradually be reduced as we are training Indians to take the 

place of Europeans. 

(4) Wo will have a more varied line of product into which wo c.an put more of 

our off-grade steel which will not have to be remeltcd. This will result 
in increased tonnage. 

Statement ehowing coal of Manufacture and selling price in United Stales of 

America. 



Cost of 
Manufsotuve. 

Selling Price. 

Year 1908-13— 

% 

% 

Basic Pig Iron 

, . . 13-00 

U-39 Valley Base. 

Billets 

19-00 

(*) 23-92 Pgh. Base. 

Bails 

22-50 

28-00 „ 

Bars 

26-(X) 

(*) 31-U „ „ 

First Quarter 1923— 



Basic Pig Iron 

■ . 24-00 

2M7 Valley Base. 

Billets . 

3600 

(•) 40-00 Pgh. Base. 

Hails 

41-00 

43-00 „ 

Bars 

45-00 

(*) 49-06 „ . 

* Base prices—extras 

secured for sise, enalysea, etc.. 

which wou'd amount to 


2 to 3 Dollars. 
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Stitemnt ihowing approxim ile loorka cost* prt-u>ar in United Stales of America, 
years 1S15‘16, 1917 Jamshedpur and first quarter 1923 United States of 
America., Canada, and February to May 1923, Jamshedpur. 


Hfl. 

1 

Il'OO 

Pre-war 
United 
States of 
Amerlua. 

1915-17 

Jamahedpiir. 

i 

United 
Stai4« of 
America 
192S. 

Canada 

1928. 

Janubedpur 

1928. 

Pig Iron . 

B 

39 

0 0 

20 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

«9 

0 

0 

S6 

13 

0 



1300 





24-00 ! 


23’00 






12 

0 0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0; 

5 

8 

0 

33 

7 

0 



51 

0 0 

42 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 ! 

74 

8 

0 

70 

4 

0 

1 


17-00 





30 00 


24-! 

li> 




Spread 

. Rs. 

d 

0 0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

17 

15 

0 

Blooms 

. Rs. 

57 

0 0 

52 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

88 

8 

0 

88 

3 

0 


t 


] 19-00 





35 00 1 


20-50 




Sprentl (n). 

. tts. 

10 

8 0 

20 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 , 




34 

13 

0 




20 

0 

0 







24 

13 

0 


. Rs. 

67 

8 0 

78 

0 

0 

123 

0 

0 




128 

0 

0 


t 


22-50 

72 

0 

0 


41-00 




113 

0 

0 

8pi«d 

R«. 

21 

0 0 

38 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 

46 

12 

0 

Bnn 

. Be. 

78 

0 0 

85 

0 

0 

135 

0 

0 

117 

0 

0 

13* 

16 

D 


1 


20-00 





45-00 


39-00 





(a) Spread, with 2nd T4ll« t«ken in w product, oe ie done in United StatM of America. 
* Co4t of zaib with 2nd ela^s nilfl taken in o-f product, i» done lu United SUtca of America. 


Comparison of costs United States of America and Canada first quarter, 1923, vith 
Jamshedpur, February to May, 1923. 


lU. S-t 1,00. 

Canada. 

United States of 
America, 

Jainehedptir. 


t 

Rs 

. 1 

T. 


R». 

A. 

P. 

t 

Be. a. 

P. 

Pig Iron— 












Mftt<^risU, per ton of iron 

21-00 

83 

0 

0 





9*54 

28 10 

0 

Cntt above 

3-70 

11 

2 

0 





2-73 

8 3 

0 

Total .... 

24-70 

74 

2 

0 

2400 

72 

0 

0 

12-27 

38 18 

0 

labonr .... 

•85 

2 

0 

0 

1-00 

3 

0 

0 

-89 

2 11 

0 

lagobi— 

' 











Pig Iron .... 

23-00 

69 

0 

0 

23-00 

69 

0 

0 

12-27 

36 13 

0 

Scrap .... 

13-00 

3» 

0 

0 

20-00 

60 

0 

0 

7-63 

22 14 

0 

Mixture .... 

16-75 

50 

4 

0 

22-00 

66 

0 

0 

11-28 

33 11 

0 

„ per ten of Ingotc 

10-00 

57 

0 

0 

24-50 

73 

8 

0 

13-00 

39 0 

0 

Costenion 

8-00 

24 

0 

0 

8-00 

24 

0 

0 

12-19 

36 9 

0 

OoitabOTe 

5-75 

17 

s 

0 

5-50 

18 

8 

0 

10-42 

31 4 

0 

Total .... 

24*76 

74 

8 

0 

80-00 

90 

0 

0 

28-42 

70 4 

0 

labeu .... 

1-10 

3 

5 

0 

1-50 

4 

8 

0 

1-92 

5 It 

0 
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Ra. S—$ 1,00. 

Canada, 

United Stutca oi 
Auitfrica. 

Jaouhcdpv. 

Blooni.-o— 



1 

Rs. A. 

P. 


R9 

A. 

p. 

t 

Bs. A. 

F, 

IUgOtc( 


. 

4500 

76 

0 

0 

30-00 

do 

0 

0 

28-i£ 

70 

4 

0 

Conversion 



4-50 

13 

8 

0 

5 00 

16 

0 

0 

5-33 

16 

0 

0 

Total 




88 

8 

0 

35-00 

105 

0 

0 

20-10 

88 

3 

0 

Labour 



•65 

1 

15 

0 

1-50 

4 

8 

0 

•56 

1 

11 

0 

Rails— 















Blooms 







3500 

105 

0 

0 

29'40 

88 

3 

0 

Conversion 







6-00 

IS 

0 

0 

ll'Oo 

35 

15 

0 

Total 







4100 

123 

0 

0 

41-00 

123 

0 

9 

Bars—' 















Bllleti 



2950 

88 

8 

0 

35-00 

105 

0 

0 

29-10 

88 

3 

0 

Conversion 

. 


9-50 

28 

8 

0 

10-00 

SO 

0 

0 

16-68 

46 

12 

0 

Total 



39-00 

117 

0 

0 


135 

0 

0 

44 08 

131 

15 

0 

Labour 



4-50 

IS 

8 

0 

1 iS-OO 




3-9B 

11 

15 

0 


Note.—C ost of Kk Iron at the BlMt Furnace docs not agree with the price charged to Ingota In 
United States of America and Canada as they lae an average price when charging to the open Heartli 
Furnaces. 


STATEMENT No. CVII. 

StalenmU showing the value in Dollars year by year of the orders jAaced 
in America for the Greater Extensions. 


% 

1917 d,623,148 

1918 2,040,266 

1919 3,318,948 

1920 7,054,467 

1921 2,922,755 

1922 997,322 

1923 350,461 


Total . 21,307,367 


In 1917 the Steel Company placed orders for the steel work of the “ C " and 
“ D ” Furnaces, purchased theBatelle Furnace, placed orders for parts of the Coke 
plant, machinery for No. 2 Machine .Shop, the original orders for all of the Rolling 
Mills, Blast Furnace Blowers and Condensers, 26 Wickes Boilers, one 200»ton Tilting 
Furnace, as well as for miscellaneous Motors for the various parts of machinery 
in the plant, cables, etc. 

In 1918 the Steel Company ordered the majority of the cranes from the Alliance 
Machine Company, more tools for No. 2 Machine Shop, Switchboard for the Power 
House, parte of the Blooming Mill, one Blower, Skip Hoist for “ C ” and “ D ” 
Furnaces, 2nd stand for the Plate Mill and some switching Locomotives. 
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In 1919 the Company ordered furtlier parts for the Blooming Mill, Cables 
Klectrical Supplies, Ingot Cars for the Open Hearth, spare parts for Mills, two 10,000 
K. W. Generators and Condensers, parts for Blast Fumace, Plate Mill, etc. 

In 1920, which was the heaviest year, orders were placed for Gables, Electrical 
Supplies, McClintic Marshall’s contraot was placed. (This contract covered 
54,679,550 lbs. of structural steel at 6,902 cents per lb. = Total 83,772,986. Wo 
had originally intended to roll most of this ourselves, but at that time w(! ciould get 
higher prices foirour own steel) orders for Pouring Crane for Open Hearth, parts 
for Sheet Mill, Blooming Mill, Merchant Mill and considerable quantity of inaterial 
for railroad oars. 

In 1921 orders were placed for Cables, Electrical Supplies, Transfer Ladle Crane 
for Open Hearth, Corrugated Sheeting, and Blooming Slill Parts. 

In 1922, Calcining Plant, Equipment for Open Hearth, Blooming Mill partst 
.2ncl Bessemer Blower, and Rolls for various Mills. 

In 1923 Cables and Electrical Supplies, Gas Producers for the Open Hearth. 
Switchboard for No. 3 Sub-station and miscellaneous equipment. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E., 
representing The Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 17th August 1923. 

President. —Mr. Peterson, I understand tViat you have been authorised 
by the Tata Iron <fe Steel Co. to give evidence on their behalf in coniioo 
tion with the enquiries of the Tariff Board. I gather also that if we 
should touch on technical points you may prefer that Mr. Tutwiler should 
give ovidcnoe on behalf of the Company. The arrangement will he that 
if in course of to-day’s examination wo come upon any technical points 
that you prefer not to deal with yourself, they will be postponed to some 
tubsequent meeting. 

I propose to begin the evidence on the question of the conditions justify¬ 
ing protection. As you know the resolution of tho Government of India 
appointing the Board expressed general approval (in accordance with the 
resolution passed by the Legislative Assembly) of the principle of discri¬ 
minating protection laid down by the Fiscal Commission. One of the pro¬ 
posals of the Fiscal Commission was that, whore an indu.stry was essential for 
purposes of national security, protection when required ought to he given 
irrespective of tho conditions laid down by tho Commission for ordinary 
cases. We understand that the case for the Tata Iron & Steel Co. is that tho 
stool industry is an industry of that kind. Is that correct? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We have slated it in our letter to tho Government 
of India. 

President. —We only want to clear tho ground and to make sure that wo 
have correctly understood the Compan.y’.s case. Am 1 right in saying that 
you consider that aU the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission os 
justifying the grant of protection in ordinary cases are satisfied in this 
ease? 

Mr. Peterson, —I think we have mentioned all that in our letter. 

Pre«den<.—The first condition (paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission’s 
report) is that the industry must bo one possessing natural advantages, 
such ns an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour or a large home market. These arc examples of natural 
advantages. The Company claim, T understand, that the natural advan¬ 
tages of tho steel industry in Jamshedpur satisfy these conditions. I tliirxk 
you have dealt with that specially in your letter to the Government of 
Indfa. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, We have, in paragraph 4 of that letter. 

President. —You say there that tho necessary raw materiali, exi.st in 

India in enormous quantities. To begin with I take it that it refers primarily 
to iron ore. 

Mr. Peterson. —.4nd coal. 

President. —Could you very briefly indicate the advantages 3 'ou possess 
in the matter of iron ore? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Tn our opinion the iron ore in India that we ourselves 
hold will be sufficient to keep our plant going at its present capacity for 

at least 300 years. And we believe that what wo hold is only a fraction of 

the enormous reserves of ore in India. 

President. —Is this iron ore found in the vicinity of Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Peterson. —At about a distance of 40 miles from here. 

President. —Within what maximum range? 

yoL. I, i». 
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it/r. Peterson .—1 think the best way to explain the quantities anJ 
situation of our roservea of raw materials will be to supply you with a map* 
showing the actual distances of our oro, coal and flux supplies from our 
works and ou^ estimate of the reserves held by us in those areas. 

President.—yfe shall be very g^^^teful if the Company will syppiy tw with 
the information that you suggest. 

Then ns regards coal. There is one point in connection with coal that 
T would like especially to get the opinion of the Company about. The 
Industrial Commission, in Ch.apter VI of their report, remarked that for metal, 
lurgical purposes the supplies of suitable coal are greatly restricted, ft 
mentions certain minor coal fields and then goes on “ the only large supply 
of good coking coal so far established, and within an area suitable for 
indHstvinl development on modern lines, is that of the Qondwana fields of 
flongal and Bibar. Even in these Gondwana coking coals, the high per- 
contago, of ash and low calorific value reduce their radios of economic u.se 
under conditions of railway transport, and it will be still further diminished as 
the shallow seams are exhausted a.nd the deeper coal is worked nt higher 
cost.” That passage appears to indicate some doub^ in the minds of the 
Industrial Commission as to the snfficienejf of the sppply; of gpod coking 
coal. I should like to know what your view is as regards the position iui 
that matter. 

Mr. Fetersun.-rrJ^a you mean for the Company iteeH or Ipr India an a 
whole? 

J'resident .—Primarily for the Company itself .at the rata contemplated hut 
also fur India as a whole assuming that the Indian consumption of iron and 
steel will eventually bo provided within the country. 

Mr. Pcfcnion.—rThat will bo a very difficult qnpstipn to aipswcr. I could 
givo you the approximate figures for the Company. Eor the whole of Indtif 
you can get them from the Geological Survey Bepartment, There was a 
commission at one time on the q\i6stion of conserving metallurgical coking 
coal especially for metallurgical industries. They have examined the 
questi<m' vexy carefully. 

President.--My question arises from the statement made by the Company 
that the nece-ssary raw materials exist in India in enormous quantities. 

Mr. Peterson .—They do as far as we are concerned. But if you ask for 
the whole of India, that will be a very rlifficult question to ansryer. Jf 
you take the present consumption of oup plant whep the eAtensions are 
completed at 1 million to Ij million tops and estimate on that cops’i.mPtw*. 
we ourselves have coking coal safficiont for 300 yeaps, and that is coal 
which hpa been proved. know what may lie beneath but there 

may ha very much larger quantities. 

President .—After all, it is your own ease. I think you have indicated 
this in your letter. 

Mr. Peterson .—I think the passage qgoted from the l^ndustrial Com¬ 
mission’s report refers to this point. 

President .—Is not that one of thp fpetprs that Justify tho grant of 
protection, namely, that it will so stimulate tho steel industry within a 
comparatively short time that India will bo able to supply its own 
needs. 

Mr. Peterson .—Of course steel manufacture requires enormous quanti¬ 
ties of coal. It cannot be definitely said what qaautities of coal exist in 
India, We know there are very largo quantities close to the ilb" 

Much of the coal Is classed as non-coking but may evon^uall.y turn opt to be 
coking. It is a question of cleaning ik TTvere pro nUo large areas qipto 
close to us bore .slniost as close as the existing cogl mines, in whvh wo 
know dofinitolv of the existence of large quantities of coal. We are at 
present proRj:octing for it. There are the Bokara and Earanpura fields 

• Hot printed. 
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•nd we are ourselres prospecting in certain States and have applied for f 
mining lease over a large area in the Central Provinces. Any of these 
Helds may bo larger than the existing coal fields and may contain larger 
quantities of coking coal. These coal beds extend right across India from 
Jhoria to beyond Korea and large areas have been taken np there by the 
Kailways and by other people. It is impossible to estimate what the efieot 
of these investigations will be and what quantities of coking coal will be 
found. I suggest that if the Tariff Board wish information on this point 
the best source would be the Geological Survey of India. 

President .—The Tariff Board will utilise any source of information that 
they have access to. 

Afr. Peterson .—I doubt very much if the Company is in a position to give 
an estimate of the available reserves of coking coal in India. We know 
they are very large but we could give nothing resembling an accurate 
figure. I think we can only give figures for our Company with any 
certainty. 

Mr. Ginwala .—We might have thoso figqrea at least. 

President .—If you have no objection we shall be glad to have them. 

Mr. Peterson .—I think the figure was actually given in our prospectus 
which was actually checked by Sir Thomas Holland. 

President .—1 felt it necessary to put that point to you in the examina¬ 
tion to-day in order just to clear up that question and find out what your 
view was as to the adequacy of the supply of coking coal which I take 
it is indispensable to the existence of the iron and steel industry. 

ilfr. Peierson.—There are large quantities of coking coal, and a groat 
deal of other (X)al which could be coked but which cannot at present ha 
used in the manufaerturo of iron and stool owing to tho high cost of clean¬ 
ing it. Extensive experiments have been carried out both in this country 
and in England for removing the ash from the inferior coal by washing 
or mechanical separation. Interesting experiments in low temperatur* 
carbonisation are being carried out by Mr. Henry Ford at present in 
America. If the process is successful it may alter tho whole position as to 
the use of inferior coal in India. 

President.—yte are much obliged to you for what you have told us. 

Then the second condition laid down by tho Fiscal Commission is that 
the industry must bo one which without tho help of protection either is not 
likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is desirable 
in tho interests of the country. Your case is that tho steel industry satis¬ 
fies that condition. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. But I do not think wo put the case exactly in that 
way. 

President .—I understood that was tho purport of your case, and that 
the statement you have put in about your case said that that condition was 
satisfied. 

Mr. Peterson .—Can you refer mo to any statement of that kind that we 
have put in? 

President .—I understood from the evidence which you gave before thq 
Fiscal Commission that there was a danger that the manufacture of steel 
Plight ooaso altogether. 

Mr. Peterson .—You are perfectly correct. The present position is in 
our opinion this: that unless protection is afforded to this industry, which 
eught to have boon afforded two years ago, there is every probability that 
tho steel industry in India will cease and T do not think it will bo under¬ 
taken by anyone olso for a period of at least 20 years. 

President .—That seems to mo precisely the reason for the statement that 
the condition laid down by tho Fiscal Commission was satisfied. Tho third 
condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission is that tho industry must l>« 
one which will eventually be able to face competition without protection. 
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I undorstaud that it is your opinion that that condition is also 
tatisiied. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We think so. 

President, —The Fiscal Commission also say in paragraph 98 “ it ia 
evident that an industry in which the advantages of large scale production 
can be achieved, i.e., in which increasing output would mean increasing 
economy of production, is, other things being equal, a particularly faveur- 
able subje<!t for protection. Do you consider that applies to this industry? 

Mr. Peterson. —That applies more peculiarly to the stool industry than 
to any other industry. 

President. —Finally there is one more point they mention. Another class 
of industry which should be regarded with a favourable eye is that in which 
there is a probability that in course of time the whole needs of the country 
could be supplied by the homo production. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think that is certain. 

President. —You state very clearly the reason why at the present moment 
the industry finds it very difficult to carry on without protection. The 
first point 1 would like to clear up is how far j’ou regard difficulties as 
likely to continue for a long time and how far as evanescent. 

Mr. Peterson.- I do not think that is a point on which a definite opinion 
can be given. I take it that you are referring to the depreciation of es- 
changes. 

Presidenf.—First of all there is the difficulty that it will take a numbet 
of years before you get Indian labour thoroughly trained. That I take 
it would probably cover at least a period of 26 years. 

Mr. Peterson. —We do not think so long. Thoro will always be a certain 
number of experts employed but their number is gradually growing smaller 
and smaller. 

President. —After what period do you anticipate that the extra expen¬ 
diture you have to incur on foreign skilled labour will practically disappear? 

Mr. Peterson. —We think the practical disadvantages in cost will 
disappear in about 16 years. 

President. —T think in your evidence before the Fiscal Oimroission you 
point out that the present difficulties largely arise from the fact that during 
the war the world’s capacity to manufacture steel had been greatly 
increased while as a result of the war the world’s capacity for purchasing 
it lias been decreased. Have conditions continued like ttac all the time 
and how long will they continue? 

Mr. Peterson. —The market is in a constantl.v fluctuating condition at 
present and it is impossible to foresee what effect political conditions will 
have on it or what those conditions will be. That statement was made two 
yoafa ago, before tho occupation of Ruhr and it is impossible to say what 
the outcome of that occupation will be. All wc can say is that before we 
get back to normal conditions, when production throughout the world 
approximates to the demand, tho capacity for production will take a long 
time to adju.st itself to the demand. In America at present the steel 
worKS are running at full capacity. In England I do not know what tha 
actual output is. Probably it is under 60 per cent. In the Ruhr in 
Germany the output 1 should think is practically nil. Tho demand for steel 
in Russia and Eastern Europe has probably ceased altogether. Without a 
complete survey of future political conditions which we are not in a position 
■tf. tiiajcc and on which our opinion would be valueless, 1 do not see how 
that question can be answered. 

President. —I take it that the company look forward to a period chnra<v 
terLsod by depressed prices owing to the fact that production is likely to 
get ahead of consumption. 

Mr. Peterson. —In England and in Germany, and similarly in America, 
the steel woiks have been working below -theii' capacity for the last three 
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or four years, t.c., since 1D18 or 1919. But we also know that the large 
markets in the world have ceased to buy, i.e., Germany, the whole of 
Eastern Europe and Eussia. 

President .—What I want to get at is this: I understand the Company 
look forward to a comparatively long period during which prices will he 
inclined to the low side and the competition for available markets will be 
intense. In addition to that you mention amongst the reasons which render 
protection necessary the question of dumping, i.e., that the European produo- 
ing countries have been selling .steel in India below the prices at which they 
sell in the country of origin and even below the cost of production. 

Mr. Peterson.—•'We believe that. 

President .—You have given us certain quotations from newspaper articles 
on the subject—not exclusively newspaper articles but in the main the 
documents you have submitted to us are extracts from newspapers. Can 
you sugge.st any way in which tho Board can verify these P 

Mr. Peterson .-—Certain of these extracts are from confidential reports 
which are gonerally obtained from a dealer in iron or sled in England. 
What value is to be attached to these reports is a matter for the Board. 
With regard to prices we can shew you the actual (|uotations in the news¬ 
papers and actual invoices of copies of them from firms who import tlie 
material but these are not certified copies and perhaps not signed. On tho 
question of steel rails you can probably obtain from the Eailway Board 
actual quotations at which steel was imported into this country during the 
last few years. W^o can show‘you actual invoices from manufacturers. 
Our prices in this country are fixed on the English prices. With certain 
of the Engineering firms and dealers who take supplies from u.s we fia 
our prices quarterly and these are based on the actual English price for 
export. We write to them and say th.nt our information from England is 
so and so: they say in reply that they have actual quotations for import 
giving a lower price. Frequently they send us copies of the invoices and our 
price is fixed on them. We cannot suggest any other inethod by which 
we can prove the correctness of the statement made in newspapers. That 
must be taken as the statement of tho paper itself and the paper being 
a recognised trade paper in England or America, as the case may be, it 
is a question for tho Board to decide what weight is to be attached to the 
statements. I may say that the prices quoted in these newspapers are 
accepted by the companies and other persons who purchase from us as 
final and as conclusive evidence of the price of steel in England and America 
as tho case may he. Many of our large sale.s are made on this basis. 

President .—In your opinion the statement made in the English trade 
journals as to the export price being lower than ordinary trade prices in 
the country can be accepted.*' That is to say you would accept them for tha 
purpose of bargains? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We often do. 

President .—Coining now to the second point that the export price is 
below tho cost of production I take it that the newspapers can only express 
an opinion. 

Mr. Peterson .—The best evidence that wo have submitted on that point It 
the statement of directors and presidents of companies actually manulac- 
turing. We cannot give you the reports of these companies, we can only 
:give you statements from newspapers. But" there arc ca,sCB in which the 
President of a Company has made dofinile statements in public that they 
are selling at a loss. 

President .—The next question that arises is assuming tnac, European 
manufacturers, have been selling below the co.st of production, do the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company consider that this state of affairs can go ou 
indafinitely? 

Mr. Peterson .—I don’t think it can go on indefinitely. 

President .—I think it has already been going for the last two year*. 
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hlr. i'eterson .—Intensive dumping from England has been going bn fbr 
the last 13 months. T am leaving ont of account the depreciation of ei- 
ohangee. England has to meet continental competition that is due tb irtAnjr 
factors which can hardly be described as ordinary. There is the deprecia¬ 
tion of exchanges. Wo do not know how much of the raw materials ohe 
obtained from Germany and paid for in a depreciated currency. We do 
not know how much of that goes to England as unfinished steel to be finished 
in that country. There are bounties; there arc freight rates specially 
reduced for exports. We cannot prove these ‘but we know that steel is 
coming to this country from the Continent at an extremely low price—a pride 
much lees than the price which prevails in England itself. 

President. —Do the Company consider that the British manufacturer 
can continue to sell below the cost of production for a long period? 

Mr. Peterson. —Taking England as a whole they can do so for a very 
considerable period for the Indian market. 

President.—Tho question 1 will put to you is what is to prevent the 
foreign manufacturer from getting into the English market? 

Mr. Peterson. —He does. 

Pre.iident. —Would not the difference between the export and English 
price thus disappear? I take it that the English manufacturer must meet 
bis cost of production somewhere. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think they can do that because they cannot 
supply the demand. The only country that could do that would he 
America. The conditions of the Continent are so disturbed that I doubt 
very much if the foreign manufacturer could compete very much in England. 

President. —After all the Belgian manufacturer is sending steel to India 
lit a price which is lower than what he could obtain in England for the same 
■teel. 

Mr. Peterson. —Whether he could or could not have obtained the same 
price for the same quality in England it would not be to his interest tb do 
kb. If he CouW obtain a higher price in England and a lower price In 

this country, it would still be to his advantage f» keep Up prices in 

England and to send the surplus of his production to this country. 

President. —The individual manufacturer would naturally send his {irb- 
duct to the market where he could obtain the best price. 

Mi;, ii'etersan. —Yes; but it might be very much against his interest 
to reduce the price In any given country. In England the price for home 
consumption is £10 a ton and the price in India has been as low as £8 
a ton. 

President. —The English manufacturer will no dotibt do his best tb keep 
tip the English price. But why should the manufacturer in Belgium wish 

to keep up his English price? If ho sent a considerable quantity to 

England would not that tend to reduce the English pritse? 

Mr. Peterfon.^I doubt if ho can send enough steel to 'England to reduce 
the price. Naturally he would not wish to do so if he could obtain 'the 
higher price. The consumption of India is very small compared to the 
large producing countries. 

Preside.nt.—l take it that the opinion of the Tata Company is that it 
is quite possible that either the British or the continental manufacUirer 
might for a prolonged period continue to sell steel in India below their 
cost of production. 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes. It depends on the way in which they are able to 
dispose of their surplus products. There is a very good instance given in 
one of our confidential reports on page 33 of our representation: “The 
South African Goverumont placed an order for 3,000 tons of 45 lb. per 
yard rails and the figure they paid was £7-12-3 per ton f.o.b. Tuvcrpool. 
Now those rails came from Workington from a mill belonging to the United 
Pteel Works Ltd., and you can take it that the cost of delivering from the 
Woilfs to f.o.b. Liverpool would not bo less than 12*. 3d., thus learing • nett 
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hi the Works 6f £7 per tort, Vfhich beyond- any qxicstion whalowr is 
well below the actual cost, but on the other hand tho samo Works have l)een 
recently engaged in rolling several thousand tons of heavy rails for an 
/Onglish Hallway, and 1 have every reason to say that they got £9 per ton 
for this particular lot for the homo trade, so taking the two lots together 
(the contracts were both fixed up at about tbe same time) the suppliers 
p^-Obably came out with an avera^ price at the Works of £8-5-0, on which 
they no doubt fell justified in slartmg up their mill again, as they had 
pt-eviOUsl'y bd6n idle for several Months.” It paid him to put in the neces¬ 
sary rolls and to start hia works bn the two orders. The order at the 
highw price would not have paid by itself. 

Pf evident.--’then, taking the questirtn of depreoiated exchange, do the 
CoMpahy lake the view that the effect of tlbpreciated exchange in assisting 
the exports of a country ebutihues indefinitely if the exchange after having 
falibn ceases to fall? 

Mr. Peterson .—^Is that a hypothetical questioji? 

President .—We know that during the last year the Belgian exchange has 
been falling from one pohit to another and it is obvious in a case of that 
kind if the fall continues pretty steadily, the exporter in that country has 
an advantage. The question I wanted to put was whether if the exchange 
falls and remains steady at a lower point, you consider the advantage the 
exporter has continues for a long time? Tbe question has been keenly 
debated in this country before. I want your opinibn. 

Mr. Peterson.—iii fact he would have considerable advantages for some 
time. 

President .—1 take it that yon do thke the View that when the e.vcliange 
is falling, that is to say Belgian franc is becoming less and less valuable, 
that for the time being benefits the Belgian 'ekporter, biit you do not talctt 
the further view that if the fall coakea the advantage is retained. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it Would be fetained for some tihie. It is 
probable that the recovery in prices in the country would not take place 
simullahobusly with the stabilization of exchange at a low rate. Wages 
fbr instance would retnain below the real wages for a cohsiderttble period, 
but it is very difiieull to estimate. The manufacturer in such a country 
would pfobably pay his labour less, he W-ould probably pay loss freight 
in terms of real money, For a considerable period he would have a bigger 
ttiargin. When inflation on a great scale occurs real prices do not rise ■» 
quiokly be notninal prlcsSi 

President .—I want to turn now to the question of the amount of protec.; 
tioii which in the opinion of the Company is necessary. You put that 
figure at 331 per cent. Are you prepared to tell the Board on what basia 
you arrived at that figure as being a suitable amount? 

Mr. Peterson .-—Wo think that is sufficient and that is the minimum that 
Is sufficient. 

President .—That I quite understand. But for the purpose of the Board, 
when they come to make their recommendations, they will have to give some 
justification for their proposals. What I wanted to find out from you 
Was whether you are prepared to inform the Boafd as to the ba.sis on which 
you arrived at that figure? 

Mr. Peterson.—rl think roughly speaking it was based on a calculation 
very much as follows. Taking the English base price landed in tbii 
country without any duty at £10, t.e., Bs. 150 c.i.f. a pfotectioa of bno- 
third would give us a price in this country of Rs. 200 a Ion. We coiisidcf 
we should be able under any conditions to manufacture at that price for a 
considofable time. 

President .—I sec what you are aiming at is Rs. 200 .a ton for .steel 

tarihi? 

You consider that you ought to be able to obtain tbe I'riro of Bs. 200 

a ton. 
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Mr. Peterson, —Considering all the circumstances wa should he able tO 
manufacture at or under that price. 

President. —Assuming that that is what you regard as reasonable, doe? 
not that imply that in future steel will not be imported into India at les* 
than Rs. 150? Because if it were you would not get that price. 

Mr. Peterson. —Prices do not remain steady. For the first 5 years we 
shall expect the price to fluctuate. It might go down or it might go up. 
Vfe do not think it is likely to go up, and in order to tecure ourselves 
against fluctuations of that kind we have taken that figure. It is quits 
possible that the English price of steel might go down to £8 or less: it 
might happen for 18 months or longer out of a period of 5 years. Wo have 
estimated the costs for a period? of 6 years and we consider that at that 
rate we should be able to defy competition. It is impossible to sec further 
ahead and after that period it may be necessary to inerea.se or to reduce this 
duty. In certain periods we might be making smaller profits but spread 
over a long time wo think this amount of protection would enable us to face 
oompotition. That suggestion of 33J per cent, was made, in fact, two years 
ago when we first drew the attention of Government to the fact that steel 
was being imported into this country at the low price of Rs. 120 a ton. It 
has since gone lower. 

President. —Do you consider from the point of view of the Tariff Board 
that 33i per cont. will do all that is necessary P 

Mr. Peterson. —Yea, but exchange plays a very important part in this 
question. Any protection afforded in some way or other should bo devised 
on a sliding scale in accordance with the rise and fall of the exchange, 
because any rise in exchange to say 2s. would at oneo make any question of 
manufacture in this country impossible. 

President. —That rather leads us away for the moment from the matter 
wo have been considering, but we shall take up the question later on. 

I gather that 33J per cent, you regard as on the whole adequate to 
protect you against the ordinary rise and fall of prices. But in addition 
you consider that if owing to special circumstances dumping starts on an 
extravagant scale, e.g., owing to a collapse of exchange in the exportijig 
eountry, Government ought to have power to deal with that specially? 

Mr. Peterson. —I would prefer imposing a higher rate of duty from the 
start rather than to deal with it when an emergency arises. It is our 
experience that when an emergency arises it is extraordinarily difficult to 
get any authority to take any action. 

President. —Once special legislation has been passed to deal with such 
emergency wo might at least hope that the delay would be loss. 

_ Mr. Peterson. —To-day there is special logislalion against dumping, which 
might well have been applied to steel. No action was taken by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Oinwala. —In the case of sugar action was taken. 

President. —Would you tell the Board exactly what you propose? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have suggested 334 per cent, in the case of countries 
where the exchange is normal and in the case of countries where the ox- 
change is depreciated that tho duty should be increased from the start or 
that a sliding scale should be introduced whereby a certain proportion of the 
depreciation of exchange Is compensated in the form of customs duty. I 
think that in Canada they take half the value of tho imported article from 
a country with a depreciated currency and value at original normal exchange 
on the balance. I think in Australia and America they have been doing 
the same thing. 

President. —I don’t think you have stated quite clearly what j'ovr proposal 
Is. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is in the last representation. 
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President. — I do not propose to deal with that representation now. 
might postpone it till another day. I should like to rotor tor a moment to 
this question ot bounty. The bounty that you spooitically mention is the 
reduction of tieight rates on raw materials imported into Belgium. It 
amounts to 30 francs a ton. That would be Rs. 4 a ton at the present rate 

of exchange. It may have been as high as Rs. 8 a ton at the time it was 

first given. Have you reason to believe that there are other similar indirect 
bounties. 

Mr. Peterson, —We think so but it is extremely difficult to prove them. 

President, —You suspect their existence but you are not in a position to 

produce any concrete instances to which you wish to draw the attention of 

the Board. 

I do not expect that you vsill be able to give us the information we want 
to-day on another aspect of the question. You will perhaps have to consider 
it and let us have the information later on. That is to say the specific steel 
products which you consider ought to be accorde.d protection. 

Mr. Peterson, — I think I can give it to you now. 

President, —It would I think perhaps make it a little easier for us if yon 
would put that in writing so that we may have an opportunity of consider, 
ing it before we question you on that. You were good enough to give us a 

statement of the articles you manufacture at present and expect to mauu. 

facture by the end of 1925. The object which tlie Board had in view in 
asking for that statement was to ascertain what articles you thought ought 

to be protected. But it would be desirable to have that more precisely down 

because the rocommondations of the Board will have to be put in in a con. 
Crete form for incorporation in the tarifi schedule. 

Mr. Peterson, —You want an actual list of sections, etc. Would it be 
possible for the Company merely to give a list of the articles manufactured 
by them? 

President. —I am afraid that it will be necessary in order to make the 
Customs administration possible that things on which a higher I'UtS of duty 
shoiild be charged should be specified with the greatest exactitude. It may 
be that in some branch to use a general term w'ould cover a lot of things 
not intended to be covered. 

Mr. Peterson. —The defiuitioiv of steel we can put as purified iron. That 
will cover all things. 

President. —I should like to point out that experience shows that under 
a system of protective duties the schedule becomes more and more elabo. 
rate and the definitions more and more precise. When there are very heavy 
duties disputes constantly arise on the question whether a particular articla 
is covered by the definition or not. 

We shall be grateful if you will consider the matter. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would bo very difficult to give a definition. 

President .— 1 fully admit the difficulty but it is a difficulty which the 
Tariff Board cannot evade, and therefore we must got .all the help we can. 
What we wish to ascertain is what the views of the Company are. 

Mr. Peterson .— The definition should be put as “ purified iron ” and the 
various sections, etc., which can be manufactured in the next five years 
should be entered in the schedule. 

President. —We should prefer to have a note from you saying just what 
your proposals are because the Board will require a day or two after getting 
it to consider how far it met the case. 

Mr. Peterson. —I will give you an alternative definition. 

President. —I do not w'ish a definition given just now but will 5 'ou send mo 
• note?* 


Xot printed. 



Hr. Feierton. —Yes. 

PreMent I will now turn to llio qiioslion of tho cost ot ptodtioUrA. 

You liave been good enougb to give uS in one of the anuoxiues to yoUr 
Btetoment an analysis of the cost of production at the vaiious stages. Irl 
paragraph 6 of the' letter to the Government of India which you have annexed 
to representation I find the following sentence : “ We attach to tins 

letter a statement giving a complete analysis of our oosle showing this increaw, 
but briMy it may bo ascribed to the increased cost of Indian coal, the 
increased cost of Indian labour and the increase in the cost of railway services 
and foreign imports that have followed the war.” I do not find this state¬ 
ment printed in your representation to tho Board. 

Mr. Petemon. _Several of the items in tho statement are confidential and 

so we have not attached the statement. 

President.— It is possible that you might be ready to put some of them 
before tile Board. 

Mr. Peterson. —Would it be possible for tho Board to utilise this state¬ 
ment excluding the pig iron statement? We will give you tho statement but 
not for publication. 

President.—The Board will understand that you are not prepared to put 
in that statement publicly. 

Mr. Petergen.— With the exception of the pig iron statement we have 
no objection to publishing it. 

Presidehl. —I am not yet itt a pOBitiOtt to investigate the cost ol prodiiotion 
beotuBe <ve have to take it from tlie point of view that the analysis of the 
cost of pig iron is excluded. But there are oertsin question as regards tlia 
various items which might be useful to put now. I notice that the four last 
items of the table at page 77 aie— 

Service expenses, 

Interest, 

Depreciation, 

and Bombay office expenses and Agent’s commission. T take it that 
the same thing applies to a!) four, immely that the expenses 
have to bo distributed proportionately. 

Mr. Peterson. —May I explain the actual position. These are tho actual 
cost sheets (sliows tho statements to the President). Prom tho actual cost 
sheets wo gel the hnal cost of each item. Tho Service expense item is dis¬ 
tributed over the actual cost. 

Presidenf.^Takc one of tho other items—depreciation. Id. the case of 
materials you con calculate how much of a particular material you require 
for a particular process and thus the figure you give may be taken as the 
actual cost of the material used in that process. But in the nature ot the 
case those last tour items cahhot be ictuals. 

Mr. Peterson.—Interest, Bombay office expense and Agent’s commission 
afe actual*. 

President.—But surely you cannot say that you actually incurred a certain 
amount ot expense in Bombay in converting pig iron into ingots. 

Mr. Peterson. —In the same way I cannot say how much of the pay of the 
General Manager is incurred in making a particular article. 

President. —When you are dealing with a material your figure is the amount 
Vou spend on this material in respect of a particular process. But in cases 
like depreciation and Bombay expense the amount can only be spread over by 
soma process of apportionment. May I take it that these last four items are 
apportionnionts. 

Mr. Peferson. —Those are distributed. In the same way other things will 
also be distributed. 

President. —Apart from the last four itenn,s arc there any which stand ia 
the same position as being apportionments ra*^her than actuals. 
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idy. Petey»on. —Vard-switfthing, by which is meant thd cost of Iocom.»- 
UVes, rolling stock, etc. This can only be allocated by taking the total cost 
and distributing a certain proportion to each product. Steain and power will 
be distributed in the same way. These will be distributed and will not be 
actuals. There are several items of the kind that will be distributed and 
cannot be the aotual dapenditiire on the manufacture of sm article at any 
particular stage: 

President.—Tlvat is to Say wo have got to make allowance practically at, 
•very stage. 

Mr. Peterann. —good many of these coats will not be distributed at any 
particular stage of manufacture, tloughly the cost of the General Manager 
•nd his office establishment, then t think part of the cost of the town so far 
•s sewage and drainage are concerned will be added. Perhaps it is much 
better to send tire Board copies of the cost statements.* 

Preiidenl .—That will serVe our purpose. 

Let us now turn to the item “ Interest.” All I want to know Is what is 
covered by this term. 

Mr. Petr.raon. —The actual interest charged and paid by the Company 
daring the year. It includes debenture interest, interest on cash credit and 
interest on deposits. It includes, in fact, nothing which the Company is not 
oompcllod to pay. 

President.—Then the next item is. “ depreciation.” Can you tel! us how 
you arrive at, for the purpose of the costing account, the total amount of 
depreciation which is to be apportioned. 

Mr. Peteraon, —It depends on the capital cost of the plant in opetatiott. 
At present now items of the extensions are continually coming into operation. 
As they come in we increase the depreciation. It is an estimate and not an 
aotual figure. We know the total capital in operation for the year and on 
that we calculate the amount of depreciation. 

Preaident. —The capital which you take into account as liable to depre¬ 
ciation is, as far as you can ascertain it, the capital invested in plant already 
ki operation. Can you tell Us what is the rale of depreciation on that 
tapital, i.e., what you take as fair depreication for the steel trade. 

hr. Peleraon. —I think we should say 7} per Cent. 

Mr. R. D. Tata. —We take a higher percentage on those machines which 
work day and night, and less in the case of those which w'ork fof half time. 

Mr. Peterson .—^We take a round figure fo' (his purpose. We have assumed 
for last year a round figure of 45 lakhs. 

Preaident .—May I take it that per cent, is approximately your average 
rate which you take in arriving at the figure which you use. Would you 
prefer to reserve your answer? 

Mr. Peterson.^ —I should say between 7^ and 10 per cent. 

Prcsfdenfi—Take the item of labour. Goes that include skilled Kuropean 
labour? 

Mr. Peterson .—All labour except the General Manager and his establish, 
•sent, and except labour expended on steam what we call producing labour. ■ 

PreiideAt.—Ti includes the labour actually employed on this particular 
l^rocess whichever it is, but does not include the labour which comes under 
other items. Therefore it follows that in the total cost there is a great deal 
more expenditure which is actually incurred as wages of labour than is covered 
by this particular item. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. (![uostlOn I forgot to 4sk about Service expense. this 

fnchide the exponditTirB on the towm? Possibly that point, may be reserved 
for another day and we can repent the question then. 


Not printed. 
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Thd next qvmsUoti is as regards the nature of proteotion wliioli it is pr6. 
posed to be given. 1 think the proposal you put forward in 1921!—and you 
still adhere to it—was that the 10 per cent, duty should be raised to 15 per 
cent, and the remaining ISi par cent, should be given in the form of a 
bounty. 

Mr. Peterson. —The Company have no preference to one way or the other. 
What they are really anxious to obtain is a margin between the present import 
prioes and the price in India suflioient to protect the industry. 

President. —I understand that the Company have no decided view one way 
or the other. 

Mr. Peterson. —This is a question for Government to decide. If the jluty 
is objec.ted to protection might be given in the form of a bounty. 1 think 
perhaps the dut.y will probably be much simpler. When wo put forwartt 
the proposal two years ago wo thought tiie duty might have direct effect on 
consumption. We do not think that consideration weighs a great deal now. 
At that time very high prices were ruling in India and these had reduced 
consumption. 

Presiderd. —You consider that it makes no difference to the producer but 
to the consumer and possibly Government linaiuro. 

Mr. Peterson. —i'rom our point of view we prefer that it should be a duty.' 
Otherwise it makes no difference. 

President. —Assuming that a bounty was decided to be given on producta 
at what stage of the process of manufacture you propose it should he given. 

Mr. Peterson. —On the finished article, beams, rails, or sec-tions or whatever 
it might happen to be. 

President. —Does the Company ever sell steel blooms? 

Mr. Peterson. —Very occasionally. Thuir sale is very small. 

President. —Might it not be neocssary to fix different rates for different 
articles ? 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not thinl. so. 

President. —I should like to have your opinion from our uoinf of view. 

Mr. Peterson. —It might be better to put it on an intermediate stage of the 
process but 1 do not think it really makes any difference. The sirnplest 
thing would be. to fix it at so much per ton on finisfied stool. 

President. —How would you propose that the aniount of the bounty should 
be determined? It is a different ease from the import duty. It is difficult 
to say what the 18J per cent, would amount to. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tho bounty should bo fixed for a period of years aud at 
a definite standard at which Government is satisfied that steel can bo manu- 
facturod in this country at a profit plus any duty required to meet abnormal 
conditions. 

President. —That is to say the basis of the svhole thing would bo an 
estimate which the Government form as to what )B the reasonable price giving 
a fair profit. 

Mr. Peterson. —Any priee wdiieh would give us J more than the cost of 
the imported article will be satisfactory to us. It can be done by giving us 
a bounty which will give us that amount of assistance for a period of five years. 

President. —Then I take it that the basis of the calculation must be what 
is a reasonable price for the Indian manufacturer. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that must be the essential point. 

President. —Turning to the other method of dealing with tho import duty 
I think that in your evidence before the Tiscal Commission you said in 
answer to a question- page 29 of the printed statement—that you preferred 
ad vedorem duties. Do the Company still adhere to that view that ad valorem 
duties are prcfcrnblo? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think we will be inclined to alter that opinion now^ 



Presidf.nt. —There are throe methods actually existing In the ludian Tariff 
Schedule, (1) ad valorem duty, (2) specific duty and (ft) duty on a tariff 
valuation which a coiiibiuation of the two. These are the three alterna¬ 
tives we ought primarily to considor. Wo will take up the question again 
at another meeting but T wanted to mention it to-day so that wo could giv« 
you an opportunity of considering it. 

Afr. Ginwala. —I should just like to run over the principal requisites of 
steel manufacture and to sec how we are situated with regard to these. You 
have told us that it is a national industry and on that ground it should be 
protected, but we w'ant to sea whether protection is needed on economio 
grounds. The first requisite you said is ore. 

Mr. Peterson. —Ore and coke. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Which is more important? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Both are essential. 

Mr. Oinivala. —As to the supply of ore so far as your Company is concerned 
I take it that you are well supplied? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think we have got in Bihar and Orissa according to the 
Government estimate a supply of about 1,'100 million tons of ore. Our esti¬ 
mate at present is about -1150 million tons. 

Mr. Ginwala —As you know the estimate of the Geological Survey of India 
is 8,000 million tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it is impossible to say. Much of the ore has not 
been proved. It might easily bo double that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the quality of the ore is very good—60 per 
cent? 

Mr. Peterson, —Yea. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Does that appear very favourable when compared to other 
countries? 

Mr. Peterson. —In England the ore worked is as low as 28 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Whfiie do the ores lio? 

Mr, Peterson. —Within a radius of a couple of hundred niilo.s from this 
place. But I think it will bo much better if I give you a map* showing the 
actual distances and exact quantities held by us. 

Mr. Gimvala. —Coming to the question of coal you will bear in mind that 
coal is used in other industries also, such as railways, etc. 

Mr, Peterson. —Not in the same quantities. Thsj do not use this ]>arti- 
cular kind of coal; they use steam coal mostly. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have seen this report of the Imperial Mineral Beaourcea 
Bures'.i. In that they make a statement which is not very encouraging. They 
soy that if the present rate of increase in extraction is maintained and an 
oi)portiinist policy is persisted in, the known reserves of 2,000 million tons 
of coking coal will be exhausted in -40 years. Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. Peterson. —I am not competent to express an opinion on all industries. 
Certainly it will not be correct in our case. We ourselves have coking coal 
for SvlO years. 

President. —At what rate of production of steel with the existing plant? 

Mr. Peterson. —Taking the existing plant wo require about 2 million tons. 
All the coal which wo use will not be coking coal. 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 
tons will be coking coal and the other steam and gas coal, so that our con. 
sumption of coking coal when the plant is complete may be taken at IJ million 
Vms a year. We fiave proved over 450 million tons of coking coal. We hava 
also other coal wliirh has not been proved. 

Mr. Ginwala. —TIow much coking coal do yon require to make a ton of 
steel. 


* Not printed. 
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Mr. Pelerton. —Over two ♦ona of coking coal. We also rei^uire gas coal 
and sliDam coal. Tiiuso arc different classes of coal and as we use second claan 
coal we have largo suppliea. 

President. —Taki^ your rate of punsuiuptiDn at IJ million tons a S®nr ^9'^ 
long ia your supply likely to last. 

Mr. Peterson. —For over 300 years at least if we do not inake any estansioiv 

President.- -That implies that you have got 30Q million tons. 

Mr. Oinwala .—Do you sell your coke? 

Mr. Peterson. —No : we have outside contracts for coal but we do not sell 
any coking coal. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Besides this, what else do you require? 

Mr. Peterson. —Dolomite and limestone. There are large supplies of 
limestone but they are not close to our works- The difficulty is in bringing 
them. 

Mr. Oinwala.—-You use a considerable anrount of scrap. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Tes. We have a considerable amount of scrap ourselves. 
iWe do not buy it. We use many other materials such as manganese. We 
have a contract witii the Central Brovinoes Hyndioate, which are the largest 
producers of manganese. We have mining leases in Mysore, tha Central 

Provinces and Singhbhum- 

Mr. Giriwala .—Tn brief all the requisite materials are available here and 
in sufficient quantity. The next question ip about labour. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo have had no difficulty in obtaining as much labour as 
wo want. We have been training apprentices apd we can gef as many 
labouretB as we want. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you give us the relative cost of European and Indian 
labopr? 

Mr. Peferaon,—If the Board wish I shall have a statement* prepared* 

Mr. Gin^'qlq.—If you can show us how you have been replacing European 
labour by Indian labour just to satisfy us that Indian labour is available and 
is being trained, we shall be very glad. 

Mr. Peferson. —I might refer to the blast furnaces which were originally 
entirely manned by Europeans but in which there is now only one European 
cm each furnace. You might ke<^ this question for Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wliat is your main difficulty in competing against foreign 
market? You put down throe reasons I think. 

Mr. Peterson. —Oiio of our inain difficulty is the question of imported 
labour. Another difficulty ia the abnormally low price at which steel ia 
coming to this country. The third difficulty, a temporary one whicli can be 
got over in two or three years, is the dislocation of railway services. These 
are the main difficulties. 

Mr. Oinwalq. —You say there is a lot of damping going on. What is yoqr 
idea as a business man of the tendency of the market?' ' 

Mr. Peterson. —It is impossible to say. I can tell you what we are afraid 
of at present. The settlement of the political question at present pending on 
the Continent might load to the release of enormous quantities of stock thai 
have been held up in that territory for months and might cause a treroendoua 
slump in prices. We have no idea whether that will happen or not. Qa the 
other hand we are told that the present tendency of prices is high, but our 
actual last information is that they have gone down again. It is quite impost 
Bible to forecast the price of steel for six months or- a year. 

Mr. Ginwala.—An far as one can see. 

Mr. Peterson. —^It is highly speculative especially in view of the present 
conditions all over the world, to attempt to forecast. It might easily go up 
or down. 


Vide Statement No. I. 
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Jfr. Ginwala .—Now about theso confidential report* altout prices. I should 
Ulso to see the newspaper report referr^ to at page SU, dated 30th NoTember 

im- 


(Tho report* was handed over by Mr. Peterson to Mr. Giniraia.), 

Yo,u say tliat you have prepared the statements relating to pric^ after 
enquiry. What I want to know is whether these are prices derived by. yovi 
from your correspondents on enquiries or from newspapers. 

Mt. Peterson .—The first statement on page 64 is fropa newspapers- The 
second statoinent contains, prices quoted by people wii^h whom wp have con¬ 
tracts. The base price fixed is the English priep loss a certain discount 
w;hich we allow thern. Then the price is fixed quarterly and we decide between 
118 what was the actual import price of British steel landed in India. In 
order to arrive at that we obtain quotations froir\ England. We say that the 
price' for the last quarter is so and so: they write back and say that they 
accept it, or they say that the price is too high as the case may be. They 
sometimes send invoices to support what they give as tho piico. We have 
no materials to check it, because they being in the business can obtain actual 
quotation from manufacturers whereas we cannot. We usually accept their 
prices in such cases. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I am not able to follow this table. (Page 64.) 

Mr. Peterson .—Tho o.i.f. is our price, i.e., the price at which w'o sell. 
We know what the insurance and the freight are. We deduct those from it 
and wc get the f.o.b. price. Tho first statement eontains tho Home prices. 
It is always possilile to buy for a little has than the actual quotation in the 
market. Wo only put in theso to show that the prices quoted for export are 
really lower when it comes to actual business. 

Mr. OinvJoh .—Theso prices dropped up to January this year and then 
there was a little rise. Has it been maintained P 

Mr. Peterson .—Up to a point. Foreign competition stopped and the 
English manufacturer raised his price. During the last month or so foreign 
competition has once again entered as a result of the depreciation of exchanges 
in Germany and Belgium and the English manufacturer has again dropped 
tho price to meet that competition. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^What are the important factors in the market just now? 
There is a considerable amount of equipment for over-production though there 
may not be actual over-production. 

Mr. Peterson .—We think so. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That applies to all your rival ccmntriesv 

Mr. Peterson .—We think so. 


Mr. Ginwala .—There Ls ccmtraction of tho market. You have yourself 
given a list of countries where there is protection. Therefore it fbllbws that 
those countries have ceased to be markets more or less. 

Mr. Peterson .—They arc shutting out tho intense competition as far as they 
can do so and there is therefore a contraction of the market. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^Tou have been following what has been happening in Germany 
before the occupation of Ruhr. Would you take it Ets a fact that Germany 
has more or less replaced her pre-war equipment so far as her steel manufac¬ 
ture goes. 

Mr. Peterson .—The capacity for steel production has been very much 
increasod. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^TTave you hoard that they are stocking very large quantities 
of steel owing to the exchange trouble? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, T think that must be so. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That of course may be released at any time in considerable 
quantities. 


• ttatement No. II. 



Mr- Peterion- —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you know that Clcrmany is now importing s consider, 
sblo amount of iron which she must manufacture into steel and she is no4 
exporting anything. 

President. —Mr. Ginwalu’a point ia that Germany baa been, importing such 
largo quantities of iron that she must he manufacturing a correspond mg 
quantity of steel. 

Air. Peterson .—Quite so. 

Mr. Ginwala .—They might require a large quantity of scrap. 

Mr. Peteraon .—They find it in Europe, in Belgium chiefly. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Then there is the depreciation of oxehango. Now taking 
all these together, is it not quite likely that the pr'oe of steel must go down 
unless the tendency is counteracted by extraneous circumstances not known 
at present? 

Mr. Peterson .—1 think it extremely probable. 
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Oiral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E., 
Mr. T. W. TUTWILER and Mr. R. D. TATA 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 18th August 1923. 

Mr. Peterson. —I would like to add something to what T said yesterday. 
You (Mr. Ginwala) asked ns what disadvantages we are suffering at presout. I 
mentioned several but did not mention two which are very important, one 
is the present high cost of coal which in our opinion ia largely an artificial 
price duo to wagon shortage. The other is the high import duties which 
have rai.sed the price of practically everything we buy although no special 
protection has been granted to ua. 

Mr. Ginirala. —I have not dealt with all your difficulties. 

Mr. Peterson. —The other thing I would like to add is regarding the 
reserves of coking coal and iron. I think the General Manager will be in 
a much better posiiion to give accurate figures on these. 

3fr. Ginwala. —K it is convenient to him we shall examine him now. 

Mr. Peterson. —The figures which I supplied yesterday arc approximate 
and I should like to put in the correct figures. You asked for a mop* ahow- 
ing the actual position of the raw materials. This is the map. The General 
Manager will give you the exact quantities of coal, etc., held bv the Com¬ 
pany End could probably also give j'ou an idea of the quantities of coking 
coal existing in India, 

Mr. Ginwala. —That will be very viseful. Now we shall take ore first. 
What is the total quantity of ore hold by the Company P 

Mr. Tutwiler.—472 million tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Where hs most of it to be found? 

Mr. Tutwilcr .—It is all within 90 mile.s of the plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is railway connection, I take it. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —There is railway connection now to 80 per cent, of it, 
and only sidings have to he put in to the remainder. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is a great divergence between your figure and the 
figure given by the Mayurbhunj State. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We hold certain deposits in the Mayurhhanj State, but 
this is the total of the re.serve held by the Company in Mayurhhanj, 
Singhbhum and Keonjhar. Tn the case of some of the ore wo have not 
actually got the lease signed, but it is up with the Government and they 
have given us an assurance that it will be granted. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is not that a very conservative figure, this 472 million 
tons? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should say no. 

Mr. Ginwala.. —It has been estimated at 1,400 million tons. 

Mr. Tvheiler. —The Government estimate for the .whole area covered b,y 
our application is 871 million tons. There is a great discrepancy between 
the estimates of the Comivany’s geologists and those of the Government. We 
are actually proving by boring at present and our only information at 
present is based on surface indications and shallow test pits. I consider 
the figure I have given safe, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you any data about the other quantities available. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —llo you mean all over India? There are many million 
tons which have never been touched. I know what we hold and 1 know 
that other companies hold as much as wo do in this locality. 

* Not piiuted. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Thoro is so much divergence between your estimate and 
that of Government. 

President. —Do the 871 million tons and the 472 million tons relate to 
the same area ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The Government estimates are not correct according to 
onr information. 

President. —Admittedly there is a very wide divergence of opinion 
between the geologists .and it cannot be proved for 30 or 40 years who is 
right. 

Mr. Tutxeiler. —I can give you the difference between our estimate and 
the Govoriiment estimate in one area as a typical in.stanco. We have in 
Siiighblinm in the Jumda area what is known as Block I of this area which 
cov^ers 2i square miles. According to our estimnto this Block contains 155 
million tons and the Govornmont estimate is 2f7 million tons. But Govern¬ 
ment have agreed that in that area wo should puc down borings in consulta¬ 
tion with the Governiuent representatives to prove the actual quantit.v. 

Mr. Qinwala. —So far as you aro concerned you have got ore to last 
for how many years P 

Mr. Tutwiler,- Tt depends on how much we use and whether we make 
any addition to the plant or remain just as we aro. 

President. —Taking yonr outturn as it will he when the present extensions 
are in full swing how long will it lastP 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have 472 million tons and wo estimate that when 
the jirosciit plant i.s completed we will require about 1 million two hundred 
thousand tons annually. 

Mr. Oinxmln. —Your coal mines arc 120 miles off. Are they the only 
mines you have got P 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have mines in the Jharia and Ttaneegunge areas, and 
we estimate the amount of coking coal in them at 410 million tona. 

Mr. Tata. —This coal is not held under a lease from Government. We 
have paid large sums of money for the collieries and fJiey are our own 
property. 

Mr. (iimvuhi. —What is your consumption it year of coking coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —1,300,000 tons. 

President. —Y'our consumption of caking coal is regulated by your pro¬ 
duction of pig. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is right. 

President. —Is coking coal used for any other purpose in the Works? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —You can use it for making steam or for any other 
purpose. 

President. —Then if there was likely to be any shortage you would not 
use it for any other purpose? 

Mr. Tutxoiler. —No. In that case we would use second elass coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much have you of tho other coal P 

Mr. Tutwiler. —!)1 million tons of gas producing coal and 387 milKon tons 
of second class steam coal which is good enough four onr purpose. 

Mr. Ginwata. —Wliat would he your annual consumption of this coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Gas coni—240.000 tons, steam coal—300,000 tons. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Then you require more than twice ns much coking 
coal. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

Mr, Ginvmla. —You arc constantly making experiments with non-coking 
ocal. 

Mr. Txitwiler, —We .sre making experiments with second class coal. We 
♦an obtain coke from it after cleaning it but tliat can cmly ba done at a 



prohibitive cost at present. We have not alletripled to tvork it out because 
we have enough good coking coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it a fact that some of the coal declared to te second 
class coal has on experiment been found to be coking coslP 

ilfr. Tutvnler, —No. 12 soam Jharia coal is now considered to be good 
coking coal. I do not know whether it was considered to be coking coal 
previously but it was never coked before as in the old days they did .not 
require very much coko in this country before we were here. But wo have 
found this soam to be good coking coal. The Bokharo coalfield ia estimated 
by Government to contain 2,600 million tons which was originally considered 
to bo all non-coking coal. Now the Government authorities say tha^ 
1,000 million tons of it ia coking coal. 

Mr. Oinxoala. —So 1 gather that it is possible that some of the coal now 
considered to be non-coking may be found to be coking coal, after experiment 
at a rea.soiiable cost. 

Afr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you get much out of the by-products of the ooal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We produce tar and recover sulphate of ammonia. We 
also use the wasto gases in different parts of the plant. 

Mr. Ginivala. —Do you find a market for your tar and ammonia? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We find a market for all our sulphate of ammonia but 
I cannot say whether we can find a market for tar if more people come 
into tho business. I do not know what the consumption of coal tar at 
present in India is. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Are you at any disadvantage in reference to these by¬ 
products in comparison with English manufacturers? 

Mr. Tutxeiler. —I am not jn a position to answer. Mr. Peterson can 
probably tell you. 

Mr. Petenon. —English manufacturers hayo certainly an advantage over 
us, Tar is used extensively in that country for roads. It is also distilled 
,and there is a large market for the products obtained by distillation. We 
do not have the same conditions hero. But as its production iucreasea, 
India will ultimately have to distil its tar and we are at present negotiating 
with certain English firms to start tar distillation in this country. That 
would extend the market for the product and disinfectants, dyet and all 
that class of material will ultimately be produced possibly for export, as 
well as for internal consumption.- 

Afr, Ginwala. —What do you do with your tar now? 

Mr. Pe.ter.ion. —Wo burn what we do not sell. 

Afr. Ginwala. —Do you mean to say that it will make an appreciable 
difference in the cost of production of coke? 

Mr. Tulwilef. —The higher the price you get for your tar the lew the 
coke will cost you. It all depends on the conditions o’f tho market. We 
were selling tar at Bs. 100 a ton. Wo are not selling it at present for 
more than Rs. 60. It is a question of supply and demand. At the present 
time there is more supply and lees demand. 

Afr. Ginwala. —You hope you would be able to start these indiuArieg ia 
India. 

Afr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. It would probably take 10 years to get large 
chemical industries established. At the present time we are at a considera¬ 
ble disadvantage. Another thing is that we do not get as high a yield 
ef by-products from our coal. As a rule we do not get a much lower 
percentage of sulphate of ammonia but we get a lower percentage of tar. Our 
ooal at present contains as much as 18 per cent. ash. 


Mr. Ginxmla. —How does the price of coking coal as you produce it 
compare with the English price? 

■f 2 
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Mr. TutwiUr. —It is abotii the same.: The price of coke is higher ill 
fiiiKland but the ash-contcnt is much lower. 

Mr, Oinwala. —^If they get larger price for their by-products they Will 
got their coke cheaper. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —But they may have to tackle the same trade conditions 
as we have. 

Mr . Petenon. —The price of tar has gone down in Ungland. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I could give you if you like to have it what our in- 
treases in the cost of coal have been since we started. 

President. —We are going to take up the question of cost of production 
another day and it will bo convenient if we take up all questions of that 
kind together. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The next raw material is dolomite. What proportion of 
dolomite do you use? How much have you got of it? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We get it 75 mile.s from here. We get it from two 
places: Panposh and Ilajgangpiir. The former is 100 miles away and the 
latter 126 miles. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have you got enough dolomite for your purposes? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Wo have got 151 million tons of dolomite. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is your average annual consumption? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —440,000 tons. Tliis is what we actually own. Besides 
thia wa have long term contracts with another firm which possesses bigger 
reserves than this. In the same way we have also bought outside coal on 
long term contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Why is that? Is it not more expensive? 

Mr, Tutwiler. —-We find it more expensive at present. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then why do you do.it? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We did it to protect ourselves. When we started our 
works we owned practically no coal. We bought the coal mine only in 
1917. We have twenty-five year contracts based on the price paid by the 
Mining Engineer of the Railway Board. Contrary to our expectation that 
price has been steadily raised. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does that apply to dolomite also? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No, that applies only to coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then .you have also limestone. 

Mr. Tutu Her. —We have got nearly 4 million tons. We have some at a 

place called Bilaspur hut that is not of ns good quality .as wo get from 

K.atni which is about 600 miles from this place. Near our own place, near 

our dolomite quarries, wo will be able to get limestone but not of as good 

a quality as Katni. But our requirements of limestone are only 65,000 tons 
a year. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How much do you expect to get from these quarries? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —4 million tons. 

Mr, Ginwala. —That will bo exhausted in about 10 years. 

Mr. Tuhoiler. —But we have long term contracts with another firm near 
tu who will give us our requirements and we hold these in reserve. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Have your contractors enough you think to give you? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We know that they have. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I remember reading some time ago that there was a short¬ 
age of limestone within a reasonable distance from here. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —There is no shortage of limestone in India; there is 
plenty in Assam. 

Mr. Pre-ndent. —Within a reasonable distance of the works? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —So far as our supply of limestone is concerned we have 
ample supplies within 500 miles, at Katni, etc. 
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Mr, Oinwala. —No\r about manganese. Have you got your own supply 
ov do you buy? 

Mr, Tutwiler.—We have our own property but we buy our roquiremonta« 

Mr. Ginwala .—Have you got contracts also for that and for how many 
years? 

Afr. Petenon. —10 years at present with the Central Province! 
Syndicate. 

Mr. Oinwala. —This contrart will expire in ten years. What are your 
requirements P 

Mr. Tutwiler. —20,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Oinwala. —There is plenty of manganese in this country and there is 
BO question about it. 

Afr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Afr. Oinwala. —Then about magnesite. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have our own magnesite mines in Mysore. 

Afr. Ginwala. —1,329 miles off? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We only use 6,000 tons a year. Wo have got IJ millioa 
tons in our own property. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Iii this also, have you outside contracts? 

Afr. Tutwiler. —We do not work our own because we have magnesite near 
ns, 

Mr. Oinwala. —Where is that? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—We have bought magnesite in Madras but we are able 
to buy at present foreign magnesite cheaper than we can buy in the 
country from Austria. 

Afr. Ginwala. —What is the duty on that? 

Afr. Tutwiler. —I do not know. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Then you use chromite. Have you got enough of that? 

Afr. Tutwiler. —We have none of our own but we have plenty of that' 
within about 40 miles from here. 

Mr. Oinwala. —And in enough quantities? 

Afr. Tutwiler. —We only use 6,000 tons a year. 

Afr. Oinwala. —That exhausts all your principal requisites. 

Afr. Tutwiler. —Except fire-bricks, silica bricks and other minor tbinga. 

Afr. Ginwala. —You do not make your own bricks. You get them manu¬ 
factured by a company in which you are interested. How far have you 
got to bring these? 

Afr. Tutwiler. —From Barakar.- 

Afr. Ginwala. —What is the total tonnage of these r 

Afr. Tutwiler. —Our requirements are now 2i lakhs a month of both 
kinds. 

Afr. Oinwala. —You think there will bo no trouble about getting 
ihoae, 

Afr. Tutwiler. —'None at all. There are plenty of fire-brick manufaoturora 
in this county. The fire-clay is found round tlie coal eeama. The siliea rock‘ 
comes from Gaya I believe. 

Afr. Oinwala. —Can you tell us whether India will ha able to supply, 
expert labour within a reasonable time? 

Mr. Petenon. —I think we have promised to put in a statement. May 
we know the exact form of statement required? 

Mr. Oinwala.—I want the proportion of European and Indian labour,* 
and the difference in pay for the same appointment between Europe.ins and' 
Indians here. I dare say that you have had European oificers in some 


♦ Vide Statement No I. 
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Departments, which are now handed over to Indians. I want to see how 
it compares. 

President. —It bears on the question of the reduction of your eventual 
cost by replacing foreign labour by Indian labour. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I should like to know this much, whether you think that 
Indians will not be able to replace the American and European expert staif 
within a reasonable time. Are there any special Departmonte which 
Indians will not be able to manage? 

Mr. Peterson. —Is not this question more or less answered by our evidence 
before the Fiscal Commission—see page 25 of the printed statement. 

Mr. Ginwala.— It is answered but the reply is general. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very difficult to give an exact answer owing to 
the fact that many of our new Departments have not yet been started. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I can tell you how many covenanted Europeans and how 
many Indians we have here to-day. This will give you an idea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Can you .say how far you have been able to reduce the 
number of Europeans? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—\\o started this plant in 1911 with the manufacture of 
only 59,(XX) tons of steel and iron. Wo then had 125 covenanted Europeans 
and 9,000 employees. In 1921-22 we produced 465,000 tons and wo had 93 
Europeans and 13,200 Indians and uncovenanted men, 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is what saving you have been able to effect on 
your labour. 

President. —Possibly the information desired might be stated in this way. 
The statement should show what the total European staff is at present, 
what their total salaries are, to what extent the company expect to bo 
able to replace them by Indian labour (say) withm 16 years, and by what 
percentage approximately they hope to reduce salaries as a result. 

Mr, Ginwala, —Is it because you have to import foreign labour that your 
costs are high ? 

Mr, Peterson, —It is one of the causes. But one of the main difficulties 
of an industry starting in this country is that it has to train the Indian 
labour that it needs in addition to the foreign labour. It has taken us 
a long time to train our Indian labour and has cost ns a good deal. As it 
becomes trained tho cost of production will go down. 

Mr, Ginwala, —You can say that you are spending so much on that and 
in what time you expecit to eliminate foreign labour? 

Mr, Peterson. —What T mean is that it is not so much a question of the 
difference between Indian and imported labour. Indian labour during the 
actual process of training will not be so efficient as the trained labour in 
other countries which had a long start of u.s. 

Mr. Tata. —The Directors had in their mind that when an Indian comes to 
the same position as a European we would not give him more than J of the 
pay. That is to bo tho maximum. That is our idea. Whether we will bo 
able to put it into practice we cannot say. If there is to be an economy it 
will be on those lines. 

President, —That is like the overseas pay in the case of Government 
officers. 

Can you givo us tho total number of Europeans whom you employ at 
present with their total salaries and the extent to which in 16 years you 
hope that you will be able to rcplacfi those by Indians. We can make the 
final calculations ourselves. I suppose that will be' in "the neighbourhood 

of *. 

Mr. Peterson, —We will prepare such a statement, I would like to 
suggest that you might ask Mr. Tutwiler what ho has been able to do in 
th(^ way of effecting a decrease in tho European element in his various, 
departments. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Tho statement will give us the information. Of course 
we are not going to tie you down to anything. 

Preiident. —A statement of that kind will be useful. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is another question on which Mr. Tntwilor may 
usefully be examined and that is a.s to the actual proof of the prices ot 
imported steel which we have given to the Board. We have certain invoices 
which will have to be returned but which the Board may examine now, 
Mr. Oiuicula. —We were talking yesterday about the difficulties which 
you have to face from foreign competition, 1 have dealt with labour and 
dumping. I also asked certain questions about beams and you were 
able to show how it was being dumped at lower prices. With regard to 
rails I do not see that there is any corresponding statement prepared by 
you. 

Mr. Peterson. —^There is 1 think no dumping from the continent as 
regards rails. All the heavy rails rised in this country are British standard 
and the Railways do not nso foreign rails. We arc in any case not affected, 
as, so far os the rail position is concerned, the whole of our output is taken 
by tho Railway Board and other railways at prices much below the price 
of foreign rails and they get any extra rails they require from England. 
In our case therefore no question arises as to dumping in rails because we 
are hold down by the railway contracts. We have no surplus rails to dispose of 
practically until the contract expires or until our production exceeds them. 

Mr. Gimunla. —^When the greater extensions are worked, that question 
may arise? 

Mr. Pderson, —There would be no question of competition with con¬ 
tinental countries because we know that the Railways insist on British rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many years’ contract have you got? 

Mr. Peterson. —Most of them are for six years from tho .1st April 1920 
snd some for throe years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The existence of these contracts makes the question a 
little difficult. Your contract prices I take it were based on the then 
prevailing prices. 

Mr. Peterson. —They wore based on the then prevailing prices of raw 
material, principally coal. We had every reason to expect when the con¬ 
tracts were made that prices would not ri.se but fall. The price of coal 
has fallen in every other country. In India it has increased steadily 
largely owing to the prices paid by Government. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I do not understand your statement at page Tl. 'lake 
the j'ear 1921-22. The c.i.f. price was Rs. 274. 

Mr. Peterson.—~That on our information was the imported price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You sold at Rs. 174. 

Mr. Peterson. —That was a special arrangement with tho Railway 
Board. In that year the Government of India agreed to a special sliding 
Bcalo by which wo got a certain proportion of the difference between Rs. 130 
a ton and the prim of imported rails. The original contract price was 
Rs. 1.30 and the price on tho sliding scale came to Rs. 174. Tho Railway 
Board agreed in these years to revise the ccmtract price in consideration 
of the altered eircumstanoes. Tho Government of India have treated u» 
fairly but except during the last year they have never given us the full 
jirice of imported rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In tho fourth quarter of the same year the c.i.f. price 
IS Rs. 166 and you sold at Rs. 156. How was the price brought down? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo brought the facts to tho notice of Government and. 
they agreed to give for that period the actual price of imported rails plus 
duty so that our price was equal to the imported price. Tho Company, 
Railways refused ho make any revision-in price, so. that for the same period 
whereas the c.i.f. pric« of siwilar rails from England wu.s lls. lha 
companies paid os o)ily Rs.. 122-8-0. 
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Afr. Ginwala. —How was the price fixedP 

Mr. Peterson. —There was a sliding scale fixed by the Government of 
India by which a certain proportion of the difference between the e.i.f. price 
and tN> original contract price was added to the original contract price and 
that price fluctuated with the e.i.f. price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then for the other quarter the e.i.f. price was Rs. 186 
and the price to the Company Railways was Rs. 122-8. 

Mr. Peterson. —Because the Company Railways refused to revise the 
contract price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What proportion does the contract quantity hear to the 
total output? 

Mr. Peterson. —At present this is our total output of heavy rails. 

President. —Can you give us actual figures for the Railway Board and 
the Palmer railways? Is it not provided in the contracts that a certain 
tonnage ought to bo supplied by the company? 

Mr. Peterson. —The Company Railways are bound to take all their 
requirements from us. No figure is fixed. In the case of the Government 
of India the total tonnage is spread over a certain period but a different 
quantity is taken by them each year. They have been taking about thirty 
thousand tons a year. Roughly speaking iu the first two years they take 
a smaller quantity and for the last years they take a larger quantity. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This absorbs your present output. What will be your 
output when the greater extensions are completed? 

Mr. Peterson. —As soon os the greater extensions come into work we 
shall bo able to make more rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The bulk of these rails will not be affected by the 
contracts with these companies. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should say they will still he affected. Those contracts 
cover 70 to 80 thousand tons and it is not likely that we shall make 
double that quantity of rails. There is a dispute with the Railways as to 
the interpretation of the contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The difficulty in niy mind is this. About 60 per cent, 
of your output of steel consists of rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —At present. In the future that is not so. The total 
output of steel will be in the neighbourhood of 400,000 tons. The only 
people who have refused to revise the contracts are the Company Railways. 
Thoir roquiremonta are about 30,000 tons a year and the contracts do not 
prevent us from soiling rails to other companies. 

-Vr Ginwala. —Suppose wo give you protection. Then the railway com¬ 
panies will saj' that the price of their rails has gone up. Therefore they 
may raise their freight and other charges. So I want to know how much 
.you are bound to give to these companies under your contracts and for 
how long. 

Afr- Peterson. —As I said that is a point on whioh there is a di.spute. 
There are no less than three separate opinions on these contracts, all 
different. In any case there will be surplus production not covered by 
contract and other companies will want to buy rails from us. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But they may complain that you are selling at a lower 
price to the Railway Board. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a question for Government and in any case 
depend.! on the contract. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You say that the Railway requirements aro about 30,000 
tons a year? 

Mr. Peterson. —It will only ho 60 to 70 thousand tons. Jth of tho output 
when the greater extensions are complete. At present it means a very great 
deal. 

President. —In your opinion what do you think the Companies Will 
iroquire in fataro? 
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Mr. Feterion .—I do not think the companies can in any case use mart 
than double the present quantity. They do not contemplate the construo- 
tion of any new linos at present and for ordinary purposes, maintenance, 
repairs, etc., I do not think they could possibly require more than double 
the quantity now supplied during the period of the contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tint for these contracts protection would not have been 
needed two years ago because 60 per cent, of your total output is being 
taken by the companies under contract? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. I would not say that. Last year the English price 
came very near the contract price and the companies said that they could 
buy rails cheaper. We have of course suffered on account of these contracts. 
iWe ourselves had similar contracts either with manufacturers who supplied 
machinery or with consumers who bought our materials. They represented 
to us that the conditions had so altered that prices fixed some years ago 
were no longer fair and in equity we have ourselves revised the prices. 
That is why we expected the Company Railways to treat us with similar 
fairness. The Railway Roard have done so. They agreed to revise their 
terms and we expected the Company Railways to treat us in the same way 
the Government have. There are very few long term contracts entered into 
four or five years ago that have not been revised in this manner. But the 
Company Railway’s have refused. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the effect of the revision by Government? Does 
it mean that you lose any money on it? 

Mr. Peterson. —Up to the present it moans that we do not lose. Last 
year we were supplying under cost price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as rails are concerned you will not be affected by 
foreign oompetition? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think we w’ould be vary greatly affected by foreign oom. 
petition. Previous to the war there wos a close ring known as the Railmakers’ 
Association who had various arrangements between themselves as to export 
and artificially lived the prices. It ha.s been suggested to us that we should 
join that ring on the ground that they could put up the c.i.f. price in India 
*0 that we might obtain higher price.s from Government. In any case we are 
bound by the contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is pretty obvious that protection or no protection so 
long as the contracte continue you are not affected. 

Mr. Peterson. —As I have explained, so long as the Govemmfent of India 
maintain their policy of insisting on British standard rails I don’t think there 
will be any question of dumping from continental countries here. England 
might dump. 

President. —So long as you have to sell under contracts the major portion 
nf the production of rails at a fixed price, protection cannot do you any good 
because it ■wdll not affect that price? 

Mr. Peterson. —That will only apply to 80,000 tons out of the 60,000 Iona. 
Government have already agreed that these prices should be revised. 

President. —That was done as a special case in each of the la.st two years 
by Government. That is not binding. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —To the extent you do supply rails under this contract to Govern* 
Blent or to the companies to that extant you will not benefit by the proteo- 
tion until these contracts expire. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Suppose we put 15 per cent, as duty? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think in a matter of thi.s kind I would ask the Board 
to take a long view of the whole question. It is not a matter of three or 
four years for w’hioh period only we are bound by the contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^What Is the total tonnage? 

Mr. Peterson. —70 thousand tons. 
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Mr. Otnwala .—And the Railway Board? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is included. They have to take about a further 00 
thousand tons each year to complete the contract. 

President. —What about the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have no contract with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway at present. The Bengal Nagpur Railway is rather in a peculiar posi- 
tion because we have a very favourable arrangement with them as regards 
freight and we prefer to leave matters as they are so fai' as they are concerned. 

President. —I should like to know the actual quantity supplied to the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway. 

Mr. Peterson. —Id ,000 tons last year. 

Mr. Ginu'ala. —What are the other articloa you manufacture in which 
there is competition besides rails and beams? 

Mr. Peterson. —All classes of steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —la there any evidence of dumping or underselling in these 
articles? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes; these invoices* will show you that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Bet us take joista as a basis. What is ycur position regard¬ 
ing that? ITow much of that do you turn out? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —All joists and structural sections, nt the present time about 
40 thousand tons a year including small sections. 

Mr. Gimvala .—Taking 40,000 tons os the basis how arc you situated as-, 
regards competition? 

Mr. Tutu'ihr .—The English average price to-day would be about Rs. 170 
landed in Galcutta. We soli at that price. 

Mr. Ginwdla.—Thai is because your price will be determined by the 
British market. 

Mr. Tuiwiler .—Yes. But Continental Steel is selling now at £7-7 c.i.f. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What is your evidence? 

ilfr. Tutu'iler _I have got some of the invoices* here. Here is a case of 

beams which are coming by the S. S. Marienfeh at £7-7 a ton c.i.f. That 
is about Rs. 109, 

President .—That excludes duty. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That means with the present rate, of* duty Rs. 120 as 
against your Rs. 170. How will you got that figure by U3 per cant, 
protection? 

President. —Mr. Tata has suggested that the price now reached is under 
apccially unfavourable circ.umstancos, which should bo dealt with by anti¬ 
dumping measures apart from the protective duty. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you say that this is due to any special conditions in 
those countries or do you think that it is duo to reduction in the cost of 
production ? 

Mr. Peterson .—It cannot be due to reduction in the cost of production. 
We have invoices here. One invoice is dated 28lli September 1922 and refers to 
Bteel plates shipped from Antwerp, Belgium. The mark is “ made in Belgium ’’ 
and the price is £10-12-6. You can compare that with their present invoices* 
for steel joists imported on S. S. Marienfeh from Antwerp at a price of 
£7-7 to-day. There has been no fall in the price of English steel oorrespond- 
Ing to that in the last six months. Nor is it jiossible that any improverneni 
in the process should reduce the cost by over 30 per ceut. which is the 


* Not put fn. 
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difference in these prices within this period. ITere is another invoice dated 
18th April shipped by 8. S. Latenfelt for steel bars, the price of which' 
would be higher than joists^£7-12-6. Another invoice of Ist May st 
£7-10. Another invoice of steel plates from Hamburg at £7-6-0, dated 21st 
April. During this period the English price has been about £10-11 even for 
•.'cport. 

The low prices cannot be due to any fall in the cost of production. 

President. —We may hope that those arc entirely abrornial conditions. 

Mr. Ginwala,. —^Would you describe these as temporary circumstances or 
Uo you think they will continue for a long time? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It has been continuing since 1910. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is obviously no longer any question of 33 per cent, 
•t all on these prices. 

Mr. Peterson. —This is duo to the depreciation of exchange in every country 
including Belgium. We cannot say how much steel is coming from Germany 
through Belgium. 

President. —Will it be possible to explain the difference in the British 
price and the Continental price by a difference in the quality of the steel? 

Mr. Peterson.—I do not think so. In several of these invoices the steel 
is specified as British standard. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The next difficulty you told us about was I think about 
railway transport. 

Mr. Peterson. —There are two difficulties there, one is the dislocation of 
transport which moans that we do not get our raw materials and the other- 
the very large increase in the price of coal to us which is largely due to this. 
The price has been increased artificially for the last three or four years. 
The shortage of wagons and transport has created an artificial scarcity and 
has forced up the cost of coal. In every other country the price of coal has 
been falling and in this country the price is still going up steadily. Coal 
which we used to buy for Bs. 4 or 5 a ton now costs us Bs. 10 to 12 a ton. 
Wo believe that is duo largely to the dislocation of transport. 

Mr. Gimvala. —Should wo be right in saying that it is a temporary 
difficulty? 

Mr. Peterson. —It may be a temporary difficulty but it has continued for 
the last throe years and if it continues for even a short period might ruin 
our industry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have complained about railway freights. 

Mr. Peterson. —They liave increased. They put on a surcharge two years 
•go. 

Mr. Gimvala. —That surcharge has now been abolished and they have now 
inoroased the railway freights. 

Mr. Peterson. —The increase in the railw'oy freight docs not affect us very 
greatly as most of our material arc carried under special arrangements. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You said yesterday that certain facilities arc granted in 
Belgium. 

Mr. Peterson. —So we understand. And in France. 

Mr. Gimvala. —Do yovi suggest that it would be feasible hero? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think tlie Railways should reduce freiphla so as to enable 
the manufacturer in this country to compote, with ocean trade. 

President. —Might it not be said that the Bengal Nagpur Railway Com- 
rsny have by freight concessions given what is in effect a subsidy to the 
Tata Company? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is rather difforeot. We promised a cerlain tonnage, in 
return for the concession and the works would not have been erected but 
fbr the concessions granted by (he Bengal Nagpur Railway at the start. W» 
have given them infinitely more tonnage than promised. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Do you make any suggeation that you would like us to 
Oonaider on the question of railway freight? 

President. —I think it is hardly within the sphere of the Board to make 
representations on this point. 

Mr. Peterson. — A. very large amount of money has been invested in the 
plant, construction has been pushed on in order to make that plant earn and 
we are now being held u]> as the Kailways cannot carry the raw materials. 
This is largely due to the fact that they cannot handle the traffic. Wo are 
at pre.sont doing a good deal of work for them and they are doing their best. 
But this is a hardship and is due to the fact that the Railways were starved 
for finance. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So far as the rates are concerned hoM' do they compare 
with foreign rates? 

Mr. Tatwiler. —I think it would bo impossible to answer that question 
without an elaborate enquiry. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Talking of the raw materials you have always complained 
that this was one of the difficulties in competing with foreign manufactures. 

Mr. Peterson. —The complaint is not so miudi against the freight as against 
the shortage of wagons for the carriage of raw Tiiatorials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You also complain that the rates are so high that you 
cannot conipeta against the.se people. Take for example the case of Karachi 
or even Bombay which you have cited. 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean how would American railway rates compare i* 
1 am afraid 1 have not studied that point. 1 was only comparing railway 
rates with ocean freight. I think the Government of India have been trying 
to remedy that. At one time the rates were in favour of the importer. I 
think you will find that the Industrial Commission has gone into that matter 
very fully. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You were talking of taxation on macdiinery and other things. 

Mr. Peterson. —That complaint is a very general complaint because any 
increase in duties on machinery, etc., means an increase in prices all round. 
,We have to pay more for our stores, etc.; we have to pay more for our 
machinery and our labour and we are given no special advantage. No industry 
could long survive such conditions. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Some of the countries have remitted duty on machinery 
imported. You have not mado any proposal on those lines. If yo<i are ablo 
to get any relief in this direction, the direct amount of protection bteomes 
Bmallor and so it prevents the price going up. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t see that it makes any difference. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It does to the consumer. 

Mr. Peterson. —Government will have to get revenue anyhow. It only 
means a duty on different classes of goods. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You don't want any indiroct form of relief at all. 

Mr, Peterson. —Wo want to make the proposal in the simplest possible 
form as it is urgent that we get relief at once. The depreciation in oxohEUigo 
has altered our views on the subject and we feel we need protection and ought 
to have it at once. Dumping is more or less a temporary thing and we think 
could be mot either by an increased duty or by some temporary measuros, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you considered how this protection you ask for is 
going to affect other industries, such as railways, etc.? 

Mr Peterson, —Yes, we think it will make a difference. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It might well lead to an increase in freights. 

Mr. Peterson. —No, it ultimately would lead to reduction of freight. If 
the industry is firmly established we have no doubt that they will get their 
rails cheaper. During the war ,wo had artificial protection. As ?, result we 
have been enabled for the past three or four years to supply rails—s great 
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portion of tlie requirctiifints of India—at a price much below that of imported 
tails. If we have done that in the past I see no reason why wo should 
not do it in tho future provided we are helped over the initial difficulties- 

Mr. Ginviala. —If this duty is put on and supposing all your contract* 
expire, it must naturally raise the price of rails? 

Mr. Peterson, —The immediate effect will be an increase. It will not be 
for a long period. The industry will eventually supply India at a much cheaper 
rate than from outside. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does that apply to all subsidiary industries? 

Mr. Peterson. —If the industry is encouraged in this country we should be 
able to make railway wagons, locomotivos, etc., cheaper within this country. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Taka the ciaso of railway wagons. According to the Hail¬ 
way Coinraitleo's evidence 80 per cent, of tho material is imported. 

Mr. Peterson. —I cannot understand that. The only portions of railway 
wagons that are necessary to import are springs, axles, etc. That statement 
nuist have been made on the assumption that plates were not manufactured 
in India. At that time we were not making plates. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much material do you think they will import? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think you should ask a Kailway man that. I think the 
only materials tiiat cannot be manufactured here at present are springs, 
axles, and wheels. Plates we can now manufacture, axles and wheels you 
will have to import for some time unless the Railways adopt disc wheels which 
could be made from tho charcoal iron now being made by the Mysore Iron 
Works. I think it follows necessarily that if you protect the main industry 
you must protect the subsidiary industries also where necessary. There are 
a good many subsidiary industries which are not connected with us but may 
bo very much affected, such as engineering workshops, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Which are the industries in which you have an interest here? 

Mr. Peterson. —Our interest in them is of two kinds : in some industries 
we have actually invested and hold shares and in others wo are supplying raw, 
materials under long term contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want you to tell us whether (hey will be affected by any 
protection that may bo given to the .steel industry. 

Mr. Peterson. —Most of them would be affected after the expiry of five 
years. 1 .shall send you a statement* showing the period of our contracts with 
the subsidiary companies, the quantities of steel we are bound to supply them 
and the rate at which it is to be supplied and also a statement of the capital 
uiveatod in these oompimies by the Steel Company. 

Protection w'ould assist them in one way very much. They are now in the 
same position as we were when we started, and have the eame initial 
difficuhii^. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On what principle do you base your 331 per cent, duty? 
Docs it represent difference in the costs of production? 

Mr. Peterson. —Roughly wo have taken it as giving an average price of 
Rs. 200 a ton. \Ve have compared that with our cost and considered whether 
we can afford to manufacture at that price. We took Rs. 150 as the base 
price of steel landed in this country. We took our average present cost and 
added a reascmable amount of profit to cover tho margin of risk. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What would you consider a reasonable profit? 

Mr. Peterson. —I should consider 10 per cent, on the capital as a reasonable 
profit. 

Mr. Ginwala.--'Scit on the turnover? 


♦ Vide St.vtjmonts Nos. Ill and IV. 
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Mr. Peterion. —No; 1 gtiould eormidor that au induatfial businesa to bi 
fcubcesslul should give at least 10 per cent, because 6 to 7 per cent, may be 
obtained in other securities. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you think that would bring in other capital into this 
industry? 

Mr. Peterion. —Yes. We think ao. That 10 per cent, will not be 10 per 
cent, year by year. It may bo 2 or 3 par cent, for two or throe years and 
then suddenly there may ho a very large increaso and when that large increaw* 
takes place other capital will he attrac.tod and will come iu. 

President.—When I pointed out yesterday that in the present schedulea 
there were throe methods by which duty could be imposed and asked wluob 
you would prefer, you said you would like to take time to consider it. 1 did 
not ask delinitely for a statement, but I shall bo glad if you will give ui 
a statement.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —On the ad valorem basis description does not matter so 
much but on the specilio basis a good deal depends on the description and 
■probably you require different rates for different article.s. For instance you 
may require Hs. 60 a ton for plates and Ra. 40 for something else. 

Mr. Peterion. —^In that case we would have to prepare a delinite schedules 

Mr. Ginwala. —You .suggest yesterday that protection should be in the 
first instance for 6 years. 

Mr. Pclerion. —Our original statement was tor 15 years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Oo you insist upon fixing a date? 

Mr. Ginivala. —You suggested yesterday that protection should be in the 
we could forecast. After that the duty would be varied. We then said, 
“ Wo have considered the whole question very carefully and have come to the 
conclusio'i that a policy which would give the iron and steel industry pro- 
■teotion to the extent of 33i per cent, over imported material for a period of 
five years which might be gradually reduced within a period of 15 years to 
16 per cent, should make it possible for the industry to stand by itself and 
should eventually cheapen the cost of this essential materia! to the whole 
icrf India.” At that time wo had not been subjected to the intensive dump¬ 
ing which we had for the last 16 months. We put the longest period about 
which it is possible to prophesy at five years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^We cannot fix the period. It is for the legislature to 
do it. 

Mr. Peterion. —Yes, it is- 

We confidently expect exactly the samo process to happen as happened 
In America or Canada, Ultimately pricoa will fall to the import level. 

Afr. Ginwala. —-They will only fall when the supply becomes equal to th* 
domcetio demand. 

Mr. Tata..^li for 15 or 20 years you put on a heavy import datf 
other plants will also be started. 

Afr. Peterion. —The million tons of steel which Is consumed in India 
ooirsiat of aU classes of steel. The Customs reports do not separate them. 
There are a good many manufactured articles in it; We think that India's 
demand for products made by us would not at first exceed our final produc¬ 
tion by more than 26 per cent. 

Afr. Ginwala. —^You will maintain the price up to the full level of duty. 

President. —What Mr. Ginwala means is this that unless Other people start 
to manufacture steel in India the fact that the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
can produce steel cheaper would not have any tendency to reduce the internal 
price. 


Not printed. 
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Mr. . Tala. —In fact they have already got companies formed for the puf* 
pose of producing steel in India. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo know of at least three large companies established in 
eombination with English manufacturers who have been discouraged by the 
tendency of prices for the last three years. The Indian Iron and Steel Com¬ 
pany’s original idea was to manufacture steel, but they did not proceed with 
it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What procedure should be adopted to prevent dumping? 

Mr. Peterson. —VVe have suggested that the duty should be increased to 
50 por cent, in the case of countries with a depreciated exchange. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You know that in other countries, America particularly, 
they have given the President power to give additional protection within 60 
per cent, of the rate fixed after an enquiry by the Tariff Commission that it 
is due to causes such as depreciated exchange or bounties or something else. 
Do you sugge.st some such sort of machinery hero? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think the simplest arrangement is what they have in 
Canada. If tiie exchange of the country is depreciated you discount half the 
depreciation. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But in the case of the German mark it is often more than 
that. 

President.—I do not personally follow exactly what the effect will be. 

Mr. Peterson .—Apparently they take the actual depreciation and then 
discount half of that and raise tho customs valuation accordingly. 

Afr. Kale. —Are they not following the same system now in India in the 
case of Germany in proportion to the depreciation in the currency of the 
country? The valuation of the Customs authorities has been raised. 

Mr. Peterson. —In that case it would be better to lay down a coimtervail- 
ing duty in tho case of countries with a depreciated exchange. There should 
be a sliding scale of some kind devised on those lines. If the Board wish 
us to put forward a definite proposal wo shall be glad to do so. 

President. —As special measures against dumping have now become a 
definite part of your proposals’*" we shall be grateful for any help about 
dumping. 

Afr. Kale. —Information about depreciation of currency we have from day 
to day but not about dumping. 

Afr. Peterson.—In any ease where dumping arises the retd difficulty is 
the want of any authority constituted to take any action. ’The Amerioaft 
system is very much like that of Canada. We should prefer to see things 
follow automatically upon proof of depreciation which is a fact university 
known to all from day to day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That may be your proposal; but it will be very difficult 
to devise an automatic system which will work in all cases. You may find 
that even that may not give you adequate protection bdeauso circumstances 
niiglit change. In any case, dumping due to a cause other than a depreciated 
currency cannot be met by your mothod, 

Afr. Kale. —^You have given an analysis of the capital which ia invested 
in the industry. I should like to know what is tho total thi will have been 
invested when tho grentor extensions are completed. Working capital is given 
in the statement hero as Rs. 2 nrores approximately. What will bo tho 
total capital when tho work is complete. 

Mr. Peterson.—Altogether about Rs. 26 crorcs fixed capital and working 
capital. 

Mr. Kale. —From the statement you have given it seems that the total 
amount contributed by sharebolders conics to about Rs. 10 crores. There ia 
an additional Rs. 6 crores on debentures and debenture loans. That cornea 
to about Rs- 16 crorcs. How is the balance made up? I want the informa- 

* Vide Statement No. VI 
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tlon for my own satisfaotion. My object is to know whether the return on 
copita,! cost would ultimately regulate tho price of the output. 

Mr. l^etersun. —We borrow our working capital. Alsu there were reaervetf. 

Mr. Kale- —The money you set aside for depreciation is reinvested in th« 
Industry and it means an addition to the capital. 

Mr. Peterson. —You want to know tho money actually expended and that 
is about Ks. ‘22 crorea. This consists of share capital, debenture loansi 
reservos held by tho Comjjany and invested in its own business, depreciation, 
eto. 

Mr. Kale. —I make it out to be Es. 10 crorcs, plus 6 erores plus 2 crores 
and 2 erores again. 

Mr. Peterson. —You nan take the amount at Bs. 22 erores on capital 
eiipendituro. 

Mr. Kale. —What do you regard aa a fair return on the whole capital 
invested? 

Mr. Peterson. —I have already said that for an industry to be successful it 
would be 10 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —You are already oominittod to 7^ per cent, on a certain amount 
of capital, t.e., preference shares and on debentures so that you will expect 
in any case on ordinary shares a return of 10 per cent. Now take table B, on 
pages 78 and 79 of the statement, where the cost of the blooming mill is 
given, as about Ka. 126-9. You take that as raw material for rails and the 
price of it U given as Rs. 146'8, i.e., a difference of Rs. 20. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is a certain amount of wastage. That i.s the expla¬ 
nation of the difference. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to have another point cleared. In all ycir calcula. 
tions, the protection you need, whether this ia 33 per cent, or any other 
figure, is dependent on the maintenance of the present market rate of exchange. 
The legal or the nominal rate is 24d. We do not know what the exchange 
policy of Government is going to be. But it is positive, I take it, that if 
Government raises the rate of exchange that means that you reipiiro more 
protection, i.«., to the extent to which there is a change. I should next like 
to know what are the possibilities of the reduction of cost in the next 5 or 
10 years. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are looking forward to a considerable amount of reduc¬ 
tion in coat but it is impossible to say what that reduction will be. In 
calculating myself I have estimated that there will bo a reduction of 10 pet 
cent, after two years. If tho price of coal rises in the interval or some other 
similar thing happens it might destroy that expectation. Other things being 
the same the cost will come down. 

Mr. Kale. —^Is there any other factor? 

Mr. Peterson. —The main factors aro the price of coal and labour but I 
do not expect the cost of labour will go down. There is nothing else. Thera 
fa no possible economy. We are at pre.sent working the new plant with the 
same staff as we employed on tho original plant. We have already cut 
expenditure to the barest minimum. It is not probable that we could devise 
any economy. 

Mr. Kale. —On page 21 of your evidence before the Fiscal Commission 
you say " the trouble of the world’s present system of production and eale is 
that sill the efforts of groat producing factories such as those of England, 
America, Germany and Belgium must tend in that direction.’’ Are yon 
referring to the modern methods of mass production? 

Mr. Peterson. —I am referring to tho fact that most of these stool interest* 
are combined in great trusts and that many of them have special conoessiona 
or advantages in their own country which enable them to sell at low prices 
in outside markets. They have surplus materials to dispose of and the natural 
tendency is to send Ihoni to the nearest open market. India happens to h» 
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without protention against this and the freight is very low. It is the one 
great dumping ground of cheap steel in the world. 

Kr. Kale .—You say further that “ sentiment or politics have no place and 
ve^ little effect in business.” But at the end of your representation on page 
18 you say “ that the whole of the political sentiment of this country is In 
favour of protention.” How do you reconcile those statements? 

Mr. Feterson .—In India it will not ho possible to sell steel at an anna 
move on the ground that it is made in India. That i.s our e.xperience. The 
second sentence explains itself. The Indian politician is convinced seeing the 
example of other countries that the policy of protection is one which his 
country should follow. The word sentiment is used in two different senses. 

Mr. Kale .—That is to say, in the long run the system of business is 
legulatcd more or less by the political sentiment of the country because you 
urunediately proceed to say : " By a high tariff against foreign goods America 
and Germany are enabled to sell at low prices in outside markets.” That 
brings in politics and sentiment, does it not? It is admitted that in deter¬ 
mining the nation’s fiscal policy politics do play an important part. Is it 
your view that in international trade and industry, business is not much 
affected by sentiment or politics, but that so far as mturnal and national 
policy is concerned, sentiment plays a great part? In America fot 
instance it is the politics of the peoplo which has been at the back of the 
whole fiscal policy o£ the country. The Bopublicans and the Democrats have 
fought against each other on the issuo of fiscal policy there. Your case, I 
take it, however, is this; that apart from polities and sentiment, even from 
the business point of view, the protection that you are claiming, will, in the 
long run, redound to tho best interests of the country. It is a favourable 
ciroumstanee that Indian political opinion and sentiment are in favour of 
protection, 

Mr. 1‘ctcrson .—I would like to urge what in our opinion is the most vital 
point. The claim made by the Steel Co., on behalf of protention for tho 
industry, is that it must be maintained for essential military reasons. Even 
if the industry cost the country enormous sums still it would be essential 
that it should maintain it. We have an example in Japan. It is essential 
for self-preservation and that is in our opinion tho most important considera¬ 
tion in the case. 

Mr. Kale. —So, self-preservation is tho first law of existence, and th« 
defence of the country ought to be the paramount consideration in tho present 
ease? 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E„ 
and Mr. SAUNDERS, recorded at Jamshedpur 
on the 20th August 1923. 

PTesident. —I understand, Mr. Ginwala, that what you want is a statement 
from the Company giving as far as they can a complete list of the sections 
and sizes that they manufacture or expect to manufaeturo entering against 
each the current English price and, if they are in a position to give it, 
what they consider the Company’s price ought to he. So far you have given 
us the manufacturing cost for rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can give you the c.i.f. price from the trade papers. 

Mr, Ginwala. —The Company’s selling price must be given and the cost 
price. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You want our coat price and the English selling price in 
the case of each section? That would be a very compendious statement. 
The extras will be given separately. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If a speciQc duty is imposed it will have to be a very 
difficult and compendious statement. 

President. —You can give us a list of the sections and sizes you manu¬ 
facture or expect to manufacture with the current English price. 

ilfr. Peterson. —This can be extracted from the trade papers. 

President. —You have already given us your figures for the rails which 
we may take as the base cost? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yea. 

President. —Then perhaps you could give us also the trade extras for the 
various sections and sizes, 

Mr. Peterson. —We can give you that but the actual price will have 
to be worked out for each section. It will depend on the extra. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you will look at the American Tariff Act you will find 
innumerable sub-headings. 

President. —The American Tariff schedule has been elaborated during 
a period of more than 150 years and we can hardly expect to start with any¬ 
thing us elaborate as that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If protection is to be given in the form of a specific duty 
it is hardly possible to get away from such a thing. 

Mr. Peterson. —You want our cost and you want the English price for 
the sections c.i.f. (export price). That docs not give you the handling 
charges, cost of bringing thorn hero. Wo shall give you the English price 
c.i.f. It is possible that there may bo some variation in freight. The 
freight on bulky materials would usually be less than on the smaller 
materials. We will send you a statement* showing the c.i.f. price. 

Mr, Kale. —I want a similar statementt of pre-war iiriocs of English steel, 
■ay for 1913. 

Mr. Peterson. —We ounnot compare that with our cost because many ot 
the articles were not then being manufactured by us. 

Mr. Kale. —What I h.ave in my mind is this. Wc should like to know 
whether prices will go back to the pre-war lovol and if they do go back in 
the course of the next two years what that level will be. It is for a 
comparison of that sort that we want the- pre-war prices. 


• Vide Statement No. VII 
1 Vide Statement Iso. VIII. 
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Mr. Ff.te.r.inn. —I suggest to Professor Kale that the host way to arrive 
at that would he to take the base price of say, pig iron or beams or some¬ 
thing like that. All otlier priees wall depend on it. 

Mr. Kale. —Will it be difficult to prepare such a statement? 

Mr. Feterson. —There would be no difficulty at all. Put 1 can give you 
aai instance; the pre-war price of pig iron was about Rs. 46 aaad it is to-day 
about Rs. 

Mr. Kale. —That is exactly what I want. 

President. —I should now like to pass on to the second point that Mr. 
Ginwala raised. Steel, I take it, is used by every industry in this country 
to some extent. It is hargely used in the construction of factory buildings 
under modern conditions and it enters also into almost all 'machinery. 
Again, steel is of course very largely used in the railways, and any irieasurs 
which might have the effect of increasing r.aihvay expenditure would also 
tend to increase railway freights. Then finally there arc a number of 
industries in this country for which steel is a raw material, and these are 
more dependent on steel than others. T tako it you would admit that 
protection would increase costs under all these heads and pro tanto prejudice 
all industries to some extent and some industries to a great extent, at 
any rate for a certain number of years. 

Mr. Peterson. —It mu.st increase the price, but I don’t see how it will 
injure the industry. It all depends on how- far the industrj' can pass on 
the price to the consumer. 

President, —The effect of an increase in price would primarily be to 
reduce consumption,—would it notp 

Mr. Peterson. —That I know is an economic doctrine but in many cases 
that does not seem to be correct. The increased price resulting from the 
duty in America and Germany has certainly not reduced consumption. 

President. —Supposing measures were taken by Government by which 
your coal, etc., would cost you more, would yoxi not regard it as a handicap? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. No one will dispute that protection will increase 
the price, but it is very difficult to say on what section of the com¬ 
munity the increase will fall or that it will necessarily injure any particular 
•industry. 

President. —I do not ask for any large admi.ssiou on this point. But 
primd facie any industry which had an increase of e.xpondituro put on it 
would naturally regard itself as handicapped as against its competitors. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean within the country or without the 
countrj’ ? 


President. —I don’t care where they are. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am afraid I do not quite follow. 

President. —All I am putting to you is this that any measure which tends 
to increase the manufacturing cost of a particular industry will be a handi¬ 
cap to that industry as compared with its competitors who arc not subject 
to that increased cost? 

% 

Mr. Peterson. —I should prefer not to express an opinion. 

President. —Perhaps I might say, Mr. Peterson, that I am not holding 
anj-thing up my sleeve to let Ioo.se on you suddenly. 

Mr. Peterson. —There are many subsidiary industries which if steel is 
protected ought to be protected also. 


President. —We should get on faster, I think, if you could answer my 
question. I put it to you that the protection of steel must to a certain 
extent tend to handicap all industries as against foreign competitors and 
some industries to a groat extent. 


Mr, Peterson. —It 
industry.. 


depends on the circumstances of the particular 


a-2 
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Pjestcien^—Well, it naturally would. That ia why I ran through the cir- 
cuinstauces which will on the whole affect all industries. 

Mt. Peterson. —An increase in railway freight will affect all industries. 

President. —May I take it that you do concede that point? 

Mr. Peterson. —So far as the Company is concerned they are not prepared 
lo say more than that. They are not in a position to say on which particular 
class of the community the increaso will fall. We do not think a general 
answer is possible. 

President. —Do you consider that protection to stwl, that is to say 
protection to the steel manufacture in India, would be for a certain number 
of yeara a handicap to other industries in India as compared with the 
competitors outsido? 

Mr. Tata. —I do not see how that can ho if the foreign competitor is 
handicapped by tlio imposition of an import duty. 

Mr. Peterson. —I consider this question one of general economic theory^ 
IVVo are quite willing to" give our opinion if a specific case is given. 

President. —Very well, I am prepared to accept the answer. May I taka 
it then that the Tata Iron and Steel Company has no opinion on the question 
whether protection to steel would or would not affect injuriously other 
industries in India. 

Mr. Peterson. —If a specific instanco is given we would consider it and 
give our opinion. 

Presideni.—I endeavoured to put a definite question, on which you either 
have an opinion or you have not, which is it? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have no definite opinion on the general question. 

President. —Then you are not prepared to give any assistance to the Tariff 
Poard on that point? 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not see how our opinion will assist them. 

President. —When yon protect one industry the products of which are 
more used in other industries than anything else whatever, do you not 
think that an increase in price of these products w'ould be a handicap to 
these other industries? 

Mr. Peterson. —Naturally if the raw material of the industries in this 
ooiintry is taxed, and the manufactured article from other countries is not 
taxed, it would bo a handicap to the industry. 

President. —After all you have made no proposals to the Board as yet 
for this additional protection that you now seek for those other articles. 

Mr. Peterson. —We are interested in other articles but wo feel tliat other 
industries should bo allowed to put their own case. 

The Board have not so far a-sked us to express any opinion on other in¬ 
dustries in this country. Speaking generally we are naturally interested as 
it affects the consumption of steel. 

President. —I am afraid I must adhere to my question as to whether 
you are prepared to express an opinion on the point which I have eudea- 
youred to put to you or not? 

Mr. Peterson. —If manufactured articles are allowed to come in free, a 
duty must affect other industries. 

President. —^What would you consider the right way of dealing with the 
sitnktiou thus created by the grant of protection to steel? Let us 
take the industries for which steel is a raw material. 

'Mr. Peterson. —^That is a very difficult question for us to answer, until 
these industries come forward with their own case. They should know their 
own business best and whether they do not yet require protection if a duty is 
imposed. The Steel Company is anxion.s not to prejudice the case of such 
industries by statements made before they have put it forward themselves, 
ft would bo fairer to them to take our opinion after their representations 
have been put in. 
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the Compaiiy taken into account tlie question of hoxr 
far Iho market for their own products in India might be affected? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo have considered that. The consumption in India waa 
apparently greatly affected by the high prices prevailing in 1918-19 hut it 
is very difficult to say whether the fall in imports was due to high prices 
or to difficulty in obtaining raw material. Wo had no difficulty in scllinsi 

President. —Did the Company take the question of their own market for 
steel products in India into consideration in proposing an import duty of 
•IdJ per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, otherwise wo would have asked for a higher rato 
of duty. 

President. —There is one more question which I think would not bo open 
to the objection of prejudicing the case of other industries. Do you consider 
that the industries of the country would bo in a position to stand a further 
increase in railway freights? 

Mr. Peterson. —That will depend on the increase very largely. Do you 
mean a large increase or a small increase? 

iVestdcTif.—>JVhichevor you like. 

Mr. Peterson. —T don’t think that the additional price of rails will make 
much difference. A small alteration in the cost of coal would make a much 
greater difference. 

President. —Do you think that an increase of, say, 5 per cent, in railway 
rates would seriously alfoct industries? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think the duty would load to anything like such 
an increase. I think that all industries in this country are under the 
impression that llailway rates are much too high and should bo reduced. 
1 cannot say whether the impression is correct. The increased price of 
Steel would ho responsible for a fraction of that increase only. We consider 
that the cost of labour has increased, the cost of coal has increased and that 
not sufficient money has been put out to yield a sufficient return and that 
these are the conditionti that have led to high rates. 

President. —Do you consider that the industries in India are in a posi¬ 
tion to stand any apijruciable iucroase in the railway rales above their 
present level? 

Mr, Peterson. —I should say so provided there are compensating advan¬ 
tages. I see no reason why rates should bo increased. 

President.—I am not in a position to say whether there ^roirld he any 
compensating advantages. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo would guarantee compensating advantages. Our view 
of it is that the imposition of a duty of this nature would stimulate indus¬ 
tries in this country, would increase traffic, and enable the i allways to get 
out of the difficult position in wdiich they are now. 

President. —Let me put to yoxi another very general question. The 
policy which has been adopted by the Government of India has for its 
object the rapid development of industries. Therefore the Board in advising 
the Government of India will have to consider what effect any proposals thoj 
make might have in retarding the development of industries. 

Mr. Peterson. —t suggest that the Board might examine the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway as to the effect that the loss of the freight now given 
to them by the Tata Iron and Steel Company would have on their revenues. 
iWe think that the increased price of rails resulting from the duty would 
not materially affect the railway rates. 

Mr. Tutu.--The railways will not be affected because they get rails at. 
a cbe.apor rate from us than they can get them from England or elsewhere. 
That has not led to any reduction in rates. 

President. —That hardly comes in. Do the Company at this stage wish 
to say anything on this aspect of the case that primii fueie it would seem 
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that protection to steel must tend unless compensated for in some way 
to retard development of other industries. 

Mr. Peterson. —We do not think that the additional price of steel rails 
having I’egard to the contracts which we have with the Hailway, will have 
anj' material effect upon the freight rates. 

Mr. Ginwuhi. —The railways do not merely use steel rails. They form 
perhaps the smallest item in their consumption of steel. There are bridge- 
works, sleepers, carringes, wagons, etc., which are also the important 
materials they require. The total of steel rails imported will not exceed 
10 per cent, of their requirements of steel products. 

Mr. Peterson .—Are you sure the figures are norreetf 

Mr. Ginv'ala .—I have taken these figures from the statistics published 
by the Govorument of India. 

Mr. Peterson. —Vou say that out of the total steel consumption by the 
railways only 10 per^ cent, represents rails. We supply 70,000 tons of rails 
*t present to tho railways. If your figures aro correct their total consump¬ 
tion of steel is appureritly 700,000 tons which is impossible coiisidoring the 
total import into India. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Let us take the year 1021-22. The figtire for rails was 
82,461 tom; value 121 lakhs. The total value of steel products which the 
railways imported was 11 crores. 

Mr. Peter.fon. —That must be on manufactured articles and not our 
steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Locomotives Rs. 2 crores, wagons Rs. 6 crores. 

Mr, Peterson. —I think you can only make a fair comparison if you take 
the weight of the steel, 

Mr. Gin\i>ala .—So you have got to take the total amount of steel used 
in the railways. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. Steel rails, sleepers and plates must be the large.st 
proportion of the consumption by tho railways. Wo have a statomenl of 
their requirements of steel. 

Mr. Ginwala .—80 per cent, of tho materials for carriages, wagons, etc., 
would bo steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 do not know, 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case prices of steel will go up. 

President. -Vi o must get evidence as.to the probable incroa.se in railway 
expenditure surely from the railway authorities. It is little use attempting 
lo investigate that question when wo have not got the materials, 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo can give you the actual amount of steel used by 
most of tho railwa,v,s in India. We have tho inforniatiou from the Railway 
Board who oircularised the railways at our request. The amount is surpri- 
•ingly small. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As I pointed out to you steel rails form a comparatively 
•mall portion of their other requirements, such as wagons, sleepers and other 
things. 

President. —Bridge work might be a considerable item. 

Mr. Tata. —But they last long. 

President, —The point is that an increase in freights might retard tho 
development of industries. When the Oonipan.y in March 1922 gave evidence 
before the Fiscal Coimnissiou they proxiosed that the increased protection 
should mainly take the form of a bounty; had they in view the possible effect 
on ether industries of the enhancement of tho customs duty to 33 per 
cent-. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think so. 

President. —It l.s I take it of the greatest importance to you that con¬ 
sumers of steel should not be discouraged from using it. 
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Mr. Peterion.—The Company aro very anxious that the subsidiary Indus* 
tries should not be injured. Obviously that is a matter of concern to 
them. 

President. —You aro not at any rate at this stage prepared to express 
an opinion as to the moans by which the undesirable consequences to th* 
subsidiary industries might bo avoided. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am. In our opinion such subsidiary industries as 
actually manufacture materials such as bridges, railway wagons, locomo¬ 
tives, and things of that kind out of our steel should be protected and 
possibly should be afforded even higher protection than on steel. 

President. —Supposing that policy wero adopted in the case of railway 
Wagons, that will mean increased expenditure to the railways. 

Mr. Peterson. —That seems to me inevitable. 

President. —Would Mr. Ginwala like to pursue this question P What I 
have got in my mind is to give you an opportunity of saying anything that 
the company wants to say on this point. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think we have stated all we have got to say on th« 
subject in our representation. 

Mr. Kale. —Shall we take it as the company’s opinion that if steel is 
protected to a more or loss extent the consumers of that steel in this coTintry 
will be adversely affected? To what extent they will be affected wo axe not 
in a position to judge at present. But so far as one can see, will not 
some industries bo adversely affected? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not necessarily the industries. The consumers of the 
articles manufaoturod by the industries will be affected. If they are not 
imported many of these articles will be manufactured from our steel: in that 
case the consumer will have to pay the additional price. 

Mr. Kale. —If articles which will be manufactured out of steel supplied 
by you are imported to-day, will not these industries be adversely effected 
unless they aro able to pass the increased cost on to the consumer? 

Mr. Peterson. —Or unless a similar duty is imposed on the imported 
article. 

Mr. Ginviala. —Can yon suggest any principle by which this can be don* 
such as a compensatory duty? 

Mr. Peterson. —We are prepared to consider it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you have got 10 per cent, protection: how 
jnucli do you think the other industries should have? 

Mr, Peterson.- -If you wish us to submit our opinion on that we shall 
be glad to do so but we have not had an opportunity of considering it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Peterson suggested that if steel is proteclod there 
should bo a compensatory protection to the subsidiary industries. I want 
to know how he would suggest that this should be done. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think our opinion will be much more valuable 
if the representations are obtained from the industries likely to be affected 
and our opinion is asked for after these representations have been heard. 
We have no accurate knowledge of their processes of manufacture and 
costs and it will be vary difficult for as to give an opinion now. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are asking for 33J per cent. You know how much 
steel you are selling to those people. I assume that they buy the wIidIc of 
their requirements from you. 

Mr. Peterson. —It might depend on the margin of profit to the manufac¬ 
turer, i.e., the additional value they obtain by converting the steel into 
something else. T do not think tliat the Steel Company is entitled to prejudice 
their case before it is actually put forward. In one case our steel is sub¬ 
mitted to an extremely .simple process and the value of the steel is incre.ased 
by nearly 150 per cent. In a ease of that kind possibly no protection would 
be required: 1 can only give yon an answer in specific instances hut J do 
uot ihink it would be fair that I should give you thes* special instances 
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until these industries have had an opportunity of stating their case if they 
desire protection. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am not ashing you about any other industries of which 
you have no intimate knowledge but only of those located in Jamshedpur. 
In the matter of consumption of steel will you please say how these 
industries arc situated? 

President. —T do not think that it would be quite fair at this stage 
!to ask Mr. Peterson to express an opinion on these industries.- As things 
stand at present none of them has yet asked for compensatory protection. 

Mr. Oinwala. —With the protection of the main industry we mlist bear 
In mind what effect it is likely to have on other industries? 

President. —^Might I take it that your answer would be that each of 
the industries which would depend on the consumption of steel will have 
to be considered separately? 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly. We would he quite prepared to assist the 
Tariff Board in this respect but we would prefer to do that in each specific 
case after the industry has stated whether they require protection or not. 
I might make an exception in ono or two oases which are a matter 
of military necessity as the sreel industry is itself. One such industry is 
undoubtedly the manufacture of rolling stock in this country. Tlie manu¬ 
facture of rolling stock in this country should b« encouraged whatever 
it may cost. 

President. —The next question I would like to ask is about the possible 
form which bounty should take. The first point is this. Wouljl the company 
wish to adopt a system by which the payment of bounties would be subject 
to soma limits as to the profits earned by the producers. I think in 
Australia there is a limit of that kind. 

Mr. (lintvala. —There are two limitations in Australia: — 

(1) that in any particular case the protection should not cost in a 

year more than a certain amount: 

(2) No industry is to get any bounty if its profits exceeded 16 per 

cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Wo have no objection to such a system but it would, of 
course, depend on the actual figures. 

President. —Do you think that the amount to bo given in bounties in 
any one year should he siibject to any total limit and how v-ould you fix that 
limit, that is to say, would you go on paying bounties supposing the produc¬ 
tion in India greatly exceeded its consumption? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a very hypothetical question. That state of affairs 
is not likely to arise for at least 20 years. But when we do become a large 
exporting country any system of bounties will naturally cease to be 
operative. ■ 

President. —At any rate at the present stage you do not think any 
question need arise as to a limitation of the amount paid on bounties. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President. —There is one other matter. On Saturday yori expressed as 
opinion that the system adopted in Canada for dealing with the import 
from the countries with depreciated currency was a good one. 

Mr. Peterson. —We h.ave prepared a definite schedule*. We have made 
a definite proposal which I can explain if you want it. 

P'esident ,—I think 1 won’t touch on that to-day. If you will send it wa 
shall be glad. 

Afr. Peterson, —Mr. Tata is leaving for Bombay to-day and we would 
like that this question be taken up now. 

President. —In that case we may proceed now. 


-* Vide Statement No. VI. 
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Mr. Peterson. —^Wo propose two principles in dealing with countries with 
a depreciated exchange. One is that 25 per cent, of the depreciation should 
be ignored and after that the tariff should be automatically increased ex¬ 
actly in proportion to the depreciation. Then in the case of Indian 
exchange we suggest that any variation either up or down should be com¬ 
pensated by increasing or reducing the duty with any redaction or increase 
of exchange. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I do not follow. Give us a concrete instance. 

Mr. Peterson. —Supposing that the French exchange which is normally 
26 francs is 100 francs to the £. We should ignore 26 per cent, of the 
depz'eeiation, that is 18.76 and for the remainder we should value 
the incoming material at the normal exchange, i.e., 26 francs to the £. 
We exclude that 25 per cent, in order to avoid minor variations and to 
avoid dislocation of commerce, as far as possible. 

Presidenl. —If a system of this kind were adopted it would have to bo 
applied to every country and in the case of Germany the results would 
be preposterous. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is this proposal duo in part to a distrust in tho 
accelerating powers of Government. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. To meet the special depreciation in currency which 
has occurred. Tho Canadian manufacturers are already asking for an 
increase which is due perhaps to tho depreciation in the German mark. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The Fiscal Commission did not think that the Canadian 
system should be followed. They recommended tho Australian or the United 
States system, which is that the Government should hold an enquiry through 
the Tariff Board. 

President. —We have not got tho Canadian Act. What I notice in 
your memorandum at p. .39 of your representation is that in tho case of 
depreciated exchange not more than 60 per cent, of the depreciation should 
be taken into account in valuing goods for duty. That suggests that it 
miiy he less. It may not vary in one direction but it may vary in the 
other. If it varies there must be some authority to fix the variation. 

ilfr. Peterson. —The variation here would he in favour of Canada, that 
is to say, a higher figzire than .60 per cent, may be taken. 

President. —Do you take it that tho basis of the Canadian proposal 
is that the goods imported are usually invoiced in some foreign currency P 

Mr. Peterson. — I do not think so. 1 think goods from Germany aro 
probably invoiced in sterling but the country of origin is declared. I think 
that is the law but I am not certain. Of course it is extremely dilliciilt to 
make any recommendation to meet the present depreciation of the German 
mark. 

President. —Let us for a moment take the case of Belgium. You would 
find that after your proposals were put into operation it would have tho 
effect of raising the valuation of Belgian goods for tariff purposes to an 
extraordinarily high figure. 

Mr, Peler.son. —The case of Germany had not occurred to us. 

President. —Here is a Consular report on tho economic situation in 
Belgium. It is slated : 

“ Wages aro now anything between three and six times as great as they 
were before the war. Pit workers for instance in the coal industry who 
rocoived 5 to 6 francs per 10 hours’ day in 1913 obtained 12 francs in 
1919 and now get ns much as 32 to 31 francs per 8 hours’ day. Metal 
workers’ and Engineer.s' wages vary from francs 1'75 to franca 3'00 per 
hour compared with franc 0'26 to franc 0-5() in 1913.” 

(Page 93 of the Report on the Economic situation in Belgium at the end 
of 1921, issued by the Department of Overseas Trade.) Tho rise in wages 
of course cancels the advantage tho Belgian inonufacturer obtains from 
the fall in tho oxchango. 
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It is that that makes me doubt whether any sort of automatic aystcm 
Could be introduced, because it might operate in tho most impossible way. 
India might be prevented from getting the very goods which it required from 
a particular country. 

Mr. Feterson. —do not think there is any groat danger of that. 
You are referring to other industries than steel. In the case of steel we 
ran got it from countries where tho exchange is normal and is likely to remain 
normal. 

Fresident. —But can you take the pre-war rates of exchange as the normal 
rates of exchange? 

Mr. Peterson. —We might have to increase that. 

President. —But would not that involve the decision of somebody as to 
what .wonld be the fair rate to take. Then the system will cease to be 
automatic. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not know whether any system of a sliding scale can 
be worked out. 

Fresident. —1 feel doubtful whether we cun carry this discussion further 
to-day for the reason that it is extremely complicated and we have not 
actually seen your note on the subject. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is merely a statement of facts. It is not a note. 

President. —I don’t feel that until I have actually seen the Canadian Ant 
that T have got a complete grip of what exactly the proposal is. I should 
like to take tho other question of the possible appreciation of the rupee 
as (iompared to all other Currencies. 

Mr. Kale, —Is it not possible to take the par of exchange when making 
any calculation and then allow for the departure therefrom ? Take tho 
cross r.tte to-day between England and America. The par of exchange 
was d'SO dollars and to-day the pound sterling is in the neighbourhood of 
4'6 so that we will have to'reduce that rate to tho par of exohango. 

President. —It is more than that. The proposal made by the company 
following the Canadian precedent would apparently raise tho valuation for 
tariff purposes very much above the corresponding value at the par of 
exchange. Wo have not really grasped exactly what the proposal is, and 
that is why I do not want to proceed with the examination of this point 
to-day. 

Mr. Ginxoala. —This is the Australian system which is similar to tho 
Canadian system. (.Sliowed the Australian Act to the President.) 

President. —It may be that the Australian system is more appropriate 
in so far as we understand it at pre.sent. 

Mr. Peterson.--! think it would operate .succos.sfully in the case of coun¬ 
tries whoso exchange has doprcciiited normally but not in the case of coun¬ 
tries with an abnormal depreciation. I do not seo that any arithmetical 
system can be applied to any country like Germany. I think that must 
always be a special case. 

President. —There is one other question which I want to put to you : 
what will be the effect in tho event of a rise of the Indian exchange? Let 
us suppose that the value of the pound sterling falls from Rs. 1C to 
Rs. 12. 

Mr. Peterson, —We would for tariff purposes take Rs. 15 to the £. 

President. —Are imported goods generally invoiced in British currency? 

Mr. Peterson. —They are usually invoiced in British currency. I think 
continental manufacturers usually show their invoices in sterling too. 
Very often the quotations contain both. They say in thoir invoice.s that 
the coat is so many francs, say, equal to so many pounds sterling. 

President. —If you want the cost expressed in pound sterling and the 
rupee I can see how it would operate. But when you have other currencioa 
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jumping about unless you bring them to the pound sterling, I do not see 
how the scheme will oijerate. 

Mr. Pcier,?on.—You can do that. As a matter of fact quotations are 
alway.s either in sterling or in rupees. 

President. —1 do not aeo how you are, going to apply it. It would 
involve a very considerable amendment in the definition of real value ” 
in section 30 of the Sea Cu.stoms Act. This is how it runs : 

“ (a) the wholesale cash price, less trade discount for which goods of 
the like kind and quality are sold or are capable of being sold, at the time 
and place of importation or exportation, as the case may be, without any 
abatement or deduction whatever, except (in the case of goods imported) 
of the amount of tho duties payable on the importation thereof: or 

(b) where such price is not ascertainable, tho cost at which goods of 
the like kind and quality could be delivered at such place, without any 
abatement or deduction except as aforesaid.” 

Hitherto the Indian Customs law has not taken account of the prices 
in tho country of origin. 

Mr. Peterson. —Our object of course is obvious. If protection is accord¬ 
ed it might be entirely removed by an increase in exchange. If it is neces¬ 
sary to afford protection at all it should bo real and not nominal. 

President. —Unquestionably. Hut J am not clc.sr as to the machinery 
by which it is proposed to securo this result. I nan see how it can be dona 
provided tho prices are always expressed in British currency. 

Mr. Peterson. —They can always he reduced to British currency, 
provided we know tlie ox<!hange of the country of origin. 

Mr. Kate. —Our currency will always ho expressed in gold or sterling. 
We know the cross rate between Kngland and Franco and we know the 
relation between the rupee and the sterling. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can always convert the cost into Indian currency 
by taking Rs. IS to the pound. 

Mr. Kale. —All our rates are quoted in the newspapers on that basis. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You will be constantly upsetting (;he import market by 
adopting this meticulous system. 

Mr, Peterson. —T do not think so. If you impose a protective dut 3 ' you 
must he certain what you are imposing. 

Mr. (rinwala. —Suppose the exchange is more or less normal with regard 
to some countiie.s. Would yoti suggest any alteration in r-ates in that caso? 
TaJee the case of the United States exchange or the English exchange. 
There may he small alterations in the exchange. According to your 
system it will make provision for the slightest alterations. 

Mr. Tata. —Mot if eve fix Rs. 15 for the sterling and make no alteration 
at all. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing instead of Rs. 15 it came to Rs. 14-8. 

Mr. Tufa.—We would always calculate at Rs. 15 whatever may he the 
alteration in the Indian (currency. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You cannot -work the system at oil. I agree with you 
that you must get the protection whicS the legislature may intend to give 
ycjn, but its amount should not be capable of aiUomatio variations with tho 
slightest change in tho circumstances. When there is an abnormal change 
of conditions there ought to bo machincrj' by which it can be rectified, 
but if the variation is slight then there need be no disturbance. It is an 
international business. It is not merely India you disturb; you disturb the 
whole market if you go on constantli^ changing the tariff. 

Mr. Peterson.—X think the tariff will not vary so much. If the exchange 
docs not fluctuato very much I do not think tho importer or the exporter 
would consider it. But if the exchange varies greatly then it is necessary 
that the necessary alterations should bo made. 
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Hr, Ginwala ,—^Bnt your system will alter the valuation with each change, 
however slight. 

Mr. Kale .—You said that when, there is depreciation in the foreign 
exchange you would like to have additional protection to that extent. 
1 think the system 1 was suggesting would be simpler. You know what 
the par of exchange for each country is and from that you know the 
depreciation. You want protection to the extent of that depreciation, 
and if wo fix it at that I do not think there will be much difficulty. The 
case of Germany should be loft out of account at present. 

Mr. Peterson .—When ox{:hango is not abnormal our system will work. 

Mr. Kale .—In the case of all exports and imports we always provide 
for future exchange two or three months hence so that you will be able 
to provide for these fiuctuation.sf I know there will bo fluctuations but 
the e.xehange will be fixed every three or six months and in that case we 
shall arrive at some stability in the market? 

Mr. Peterson .—That will affect tariff valuations only every three months.' 
Instead of the Government of India fixing the tariff valuation each time 
they need only fix it every throe months. 


Mr. Sannden evidence was now taken. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You are a graduate of the Sheffield University. 

Mr. Savnders. —I took tho Honours course at the London University but 
I was at Sheffield a.s well. 

Mr. Ginviala. —You had your practical training at Sheffield. 

Mr. Saunders.—Yes. 

Mr. OinicaUi. —How long have you been in charge of the Institute? 

Mr. Saunders. —Since it commenced in 1921. I was here for a month 
before that, 

Mr, Ginwala, —What is the course of study proscribed and for how many 
years ? 

Mr. Saunders. —Tho ordinary course is for two years followed by a 
further period of one year in the works during which time the students 
will be really under niy control still. During the first two years tho 
students spend alternate, weeks in the Institute and in the Works. Wo thus 
have one class in the Institute and one cla.ss in tho works every week. 

Mr. Ginwala. —When the students aro in the works they are in charge 
of the Works Manager? 

Mr. Saunders. —Under the Worlcs Superintendent. 

Mr, Ginwala. —This goes on for the first two years. 

Mr. Saunders. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —During tho last year they go to the Works as whole time 
apprentices. 

Mr. Saunders. —This is tho soheme I have put up to tho Governing 
Body. By their third year they should have had sufficient theoretical train- 
ing to be able to carry on by themselves with their further studies which bear 
on tho plant in wJiich they are specialising. They will do regular whole time 
shift work during their third year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you train these students to understand the work of, 
all departments or specialise at any particular stage? 

Mr. Saunders. —At present tho Institute train for three Departments; — 
the Blast furnaces, Coke Ovens and the Open Hearth and in exceptional 
cases Rail mills. The Coke Ovens Department includes By-products. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many students do you have? 

Mr. Saunders. —We took 24 in the first and 29 in the second lot of 
admissions. We oipootod to discharge a good many «f those 29. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Arc these admissions made with reference to the 
requiromouts of tho steel works? 

Mr. Saunders. —My instructions arc that we should take 25. I under¬ 
stood from the General Manager when starting up, that he thought that 
it was about uU we could manago at that time, tho first year being rather 
of an experimental nature. In tho second year wo took more. I advised 
that 24 each year would be sufficient. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I take it that 50 students would he the requirements of 
the works at present? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 must explain that we have had to limit expenditure on 
the Technical Institute for financial reasons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This is only a certain proportion I take it of tho 
requiromenta. 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual expenditure on the Institute is limited by 
the amount of funds we can afford to give it at present. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many students would you have to select if you had 
to recruit for tho complete requirements of tlie Works? 

Mr. Saunders. —I hope to pass out 18 each year for particular jobs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you considored the question of recruitment? 

Mr. Peterson. —Owing to the fact wo had no money we did not consider 
the question. It is very difficult for us to say anything about it because 
our recruitment in the future will be very different from our recruitment in 
the past, after the extended works come into operation. 

Mr. Ginwala.' —The point wo have to consider is whether sufficient ex¬ 
port labour is being trained here for your requirements? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think tho boat answer you can get to that will bo tho 
statement* that is being prepared by tho General Manager showing tho 
covenanted labour in the Works whom these students are expected to 
replace. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there a largo percentage of "casualties”? 

Mr. Saunders. —The rejections in the first year were 25 per cent. Wo 
recruited 24 in 1921; we have got 18 of these left in our school. Last year 
wo recruited 29 and we have got 20 left. There is a Selection Committee 
who make these admissions. The rejections are made by the Governing 
Tlody. Tho Punjab men were seen by the Director of Industries, Punjab, 
and the Director of Industries, Madras, has very kindly examined and sent 
the best of his men. When they come here they appear beforo the Selcc- 
tion Committee and then there is a further weeding out. There is also 
a medical examination at the same time. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What is the main cause of rejection? 

Mr. Saunders. —We find that tho I. 8c. Ipdiaii qualification is not a 
very high qualification. We generally have to reject a great many for 
not being up to tho required standard. 

Air. Ginwala. —Has it anything to do with physique? 

Mr. Saunders. —We do take it into account at the same time. For in¬ 
stance, if a man is not good in theory but at the same time is found to be 
very hardworking in the Works I generally put that point to the Govern¬ 
ing Body and they would consider his case. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many applications do you get for admission? 

Mr. Saunders. —The enquiries wo got for admission were about 2,800 last 
year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Out of that you selected 24.—Out of 2,800! and out of 
that G or 7 are to go in a short time? 

What aro the conditions on which they aro admitted? 

* Vide Statement No. I. 
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Mr. Saunders. —They are paid Rs. 60 a month and they are expected 
to keep tlifinselves with that. Quarters are not Riven to them but wa 
ch.arR6 them Rs. 2 only per room. They make their own messing arrange¬ 
ments and they are not charged any fees. We also lend them all the hooks 
they require and when they leave the Institute if th'ey are not taken on by 
the Works they return the.se book.s, but if they are taken then they will have 
to pay the cost of the books in instalments from their pay. 

Mr. Qinwala. —After they aro taken on by the Works what do they 
get? 

Mr. Saunders. —They get Rs. 200 a month and they sign a contract for 
five years. Of course there is no definite promise that they will be taken, 
but if they aro successful 1 expect they will be taken on, and in that case 
this >3 the minimum that the Company will pay. 

Mr, Peterson. —They are not limited to that pay if they are worth more. 
The Company undertakes, if their work is satisfaidory, to pay them more. 
The particular clause in the agreement is —“ Rs. 200 per month with 
increments dependent on personal ability.” 

Mr. Qinwala.-~1 understand the open hearth department is most dan¬ 
gerous and the work more strenuous and it is much more difficult to get any 
expert labour trained for that than in the caso of lilast furnace. Is thin 
fOp 

Mr. Saunders. —It is generally thought that the open hearth does require 
bettor physique than the blast furnace but if you ask the Blast Furnace 
men they disagree with this. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Do you find any unwillingness on tho part of these 
students to leaxn this Open Hearth workP 

Mr. Saunders. —Many of them even prefer it because they consider it a 
more interesting branch. 

Mr. Qinwala. —How many students have you got for the Open 
Hearth P 

Mr. Saunders. —Open Hearth—6. Blast Furnace—6. Coke Ovens—5. 
Rail Mills—1, 

(This refers to tho Senior Class.) 

Mr. Qinwala.—Jn your opinion so far as tho students are concerned, 
they consider Open Hearth more attractive than the other kinds of work. 

Mr. Saunders. —They are not very particular. 

Mr. Qinwala. —What is the total expenditure on this Institute? 

Mr. Saunders. —About a lakh of rupees. 

Mr. Tata. —But this sura will increase every year. 

Mr. Peterson. —I shall give you the actual expenditure* on the Institute 
for the last two years with recurring expenditure and grants from the 
various Governments. 

Mr. Qinwala. —Have you any project for expansion? 

Mr. Peterson. —Any project for expansion will largely depend on the 
Hissistance obtained from various Governments. 

Mr. Qinwala. —What assistance do you get from Provincial Governments? 

Mr. Saunders. —The Government of Bihar and Orissa give us Rs. 25,000 
per annum. The Government of Bengal Bs. 10,000. The Mysore State 
have beon paying up to now for the training of their own students at tho 
rate of Rs. 2,000 par annum, par Btudont, Messrs. Bum & Company pay 
Rs. 3,000 for one man. That may be taken as the eost of training. 

Mr. Qinwala. —I see that Bombay and Burma are ndt represented at 
all. Is there any special reason that you have been able to find out? 

* ViJi Stat’.meat No. IN. 
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Mr. Saunde.rs. —We liave not received any snitalile applications from 
Bombay. 

Mr. Feterson. —A certain number of vacancies are reserved for the 
Governments which give ua grants. 

Mr. Tata. —We wrote to every College in the Bombay Presidency and 
only one man came hero but was found to be physically unfit. 

Mr. Ginioala. —Bid you write to the Pergiison College? 

Mr. Tata. —Scores of times but nobody came from that College. 

Mr. Kale. —I should like to know the number of applications received 
from the Colleges in Bombay and why they were rejected. 

Mr. Peterson. —I shall ask the office to send you the information.* 

Mr. Ginwala. —When they havo completed their course are they, taken 
by the Tata Works on your certificate or on that of the Works Manager? 

Mr. Saunde.rs. —The General Manager will probably consult the Superin¬ 
tendent of Works and give weight to his opinion. The staff of the Institute 
also personally go to the Works and see what progress the students are 
making. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Bo you got reports from tho Superintendent as to how 
the boys are getting on at the Works? 

Mr. Saunders. —If ho has anything to say a Superintendent will write 
a report in favour or against the mon as the ca.se may be. 

Mr. Kale. —Am I to understand that there is no binding upon the Comr 
pany to engage any of those who pass out of the Institute? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —Provincial Governments, in the case of primary .school 
teachers they train, bind themselves to eng.ige them. Should not the 
Company bind themselves in the same way in tho case of the.se mon? 

Mr. Peterson.—1 don’t think that any commercial firm would bind them¬ 
selves to engage men if their work is not found to bo satisfactory. 

Mr. Kale. —I mean in tho case of poople who aro found to be efficient. 
I think tho Company should endeavour to know exactly how many it is 
possible to take each year? 

Mr. Peterson. —Our demand for this cla.ss of labour is very largo and 
any student who is capable will undoubtedly obtain omploymont for tome 
years to come. At present our difficulty is to get men of that class. 


* Vide Statement No. X. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, CJ.E., 
and Mr. T. W. TUTWILER recorded at 
Jamshedpur on the 23rd August 1923. 

President. —The question the Board would like to take up to-day, 
Mr. Peterson, is the general question o£ the cost of production of steel as 
shown in the statomente you have placed before us. 

Mr. Peterson. —Before we taka up the busmess of the day may I mention 
two questions that arise out of the last eraminotion. The first is the question 
of compensating protection. We have considered that very carefully and we 
are now prepared to give a considered reply. We wore asked by the President 
what would be the oflect of the protection of steel on industries using steel 
as a raw material. We replied that it was impossible to answer this question 
aceurately unless the particular industry and its conditions wore specified 
and that we would prefer not to prejudice the claims of subsidiary industries 
by making statements before their representations were pot forward. If the 
Board prefer it I can hand in the written answer. 

President. —I think it would be better if you handed that in. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What industries are you dealing with in that note? 

Mr. Peterson. —Industries in general. Wo have simply laid down certain 
general principles. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If you leave that note with us Mr. Peterson, that will be 
Tory helpful. If we want any supplementary information we shall ask for it. 

(The note* was then handed in.) 

Mr, Paferaon.—The other point concerns the possible increase in railway 
freight resulting from the duty on steel. I have certain figures which I have 
worked out from the Railway report of 1921-22 which might interest the 
Board. 

President. —If you have that in writing you can hand that in also. 

Mr. Peterson. —I will prepare a note and put it in.t 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Do you tako the cost of .steel rails only or of all other 
kinds of stools? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We do not know what the figures for the others are. With 
regard to the question of the cost of production of steel I am not authorized 
by the Directors of the Company to explain the costs in full detail or the 
method by which they are obtained or the manufacturing praotice publicly. 

President. —Are you prepared to state briefly the reasons on account of 
which— 

Mr. Peterson.—We have given a summary of our costs of production and 
we are prepared to satisfy the Board in private that the figures given in 
the statement are correct. But if we are publicly examined in detail as to 
each particular figure and how it is obtained theft in order to answer we 
have to disclose publicly the whole of our manufacturing practice and that 
would be an unusual thing for any commercial nndortaklng to do. Before I 
could do it I would have to obtain the sanction of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Oinwala .—^Are there any trade aoorets that you are afraid of divulging 
—I mean in the process of stool manufacture? 

* Vide Statement No. XL 
t Not printed. 
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Mt. rdcrson.—Thc real yoitit is the (junlity ajicl quantity yf the materials 
used at each stage and tlie productive efficiency of llio plant. Also you 
cannot go into the question of the cost of steel in detail unless you also go 
into the question of the cost of pig iron. We have competitor.s m this country 
in pig iron and any enquiry into its cost must disclose our manufacturing 
coat, and our practice of manufacturing pig iron to them and that _ would 
affect us considerably in selling. There are at present throe oonoeriw m this 
country who are exporting pig iron to Jausai and who mc competing with 
us in that market as well as in the Indian market. Obviously any dis¬ 
closure of our costa might affect the price, which wo could obtain. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Tha,t might be for the benefit of the public. 

President.—But tlie first duty of the directors wdll be to their own 
shareholders. 

Before T say anything further I should like to have an opportunity oi 
discussing with Mr. Kale and Mr. Ginwala thi-s question as it is very important. 

Mr. Peterton.—I would like to suggest this. In order to save the Board’# 
time if they will take the evidence now in private we will soo what question# 
are put and will then be able to a.scertam whether there is any objection 
to any of the points raised being published. I would then lay the record 
before the Directors and ask them whether tlicy are pri^ared to publish 
these figures and statements. It will depend on the questions. 

President .—I think the simiilest plan will be to adjourn for a moment 
and discuss with Mr. Kale and Ginwala and then we will return and indicate 
our position. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 

President (on resuming hi# seat).—Mr. Peterson, I was anxious before 
saying anything to have an opportunity of consulting my colleagues because 
this question of publicity is a very important 'one. The Fiscal Commission 
whose recommendations resulted in the appointment of the Tariff Board, laid 
the greatest possible stress on publicity. What they said is this:— 

“ The province of the Tariff Board will bo to make detailed enquiries 
into the claims for protection rofetred to it, and to express its conclusicins 
in the form of detailed and definite recommendations. There is one point 
in connection with the enquiries and reports of the Tariff Board on whicti 
too great stress cannot bo laid. This is the need for the utmost publicity.' 
Publicity will ensure full consideration being given to all interests affected. 
Publicity will also inspire confidence and remove the possibility of suspicion 
that recommendations are based on anything but the public interest. The 
case for and agednst protection of each industry should be stated with a 
perfect frankness and lucidity, so that the public may be in a position to 
form its own judgment. Nothing else is so likely to minimixo the danger# 
of political corruption to which we have already referred. We do not mean 
necessarily that the whole investigation conducted by the Tariff Board should 
be held in publio. But we feel it is essential that the fact tliat enquiry is 
taking place should be widely known, that all possible interests should have 
every opportunity for. representing their point of view, that a formal enquiry 
should be hold in publio, and that the Government should publish the reeii'tg 
of the enquiry promptly, whether it agrees with the conclusions of tlie Board 
or not.’* 

Now the question which has boon rolcrred to the Tariff Board by the 
jovernment of India is whether protection should be extended to the Steel 
industry and if so in what form and to what extent. It is clear the question 
at what price steel con be produced in Indio given reasonably eli>ci“ut manage¬ 
ment is an .absolutely vital fact in that enquiry and therefore, of course, it 
Is a matter that requires to be fully investigated. The Board entirely accept 
all that the Fiscal Commission said on the importance of publicity and it 
will be throughout their enquiry their poliby to hold their examination of 
witnesses in public as far as they possibly can. At the same time thej 

yoL. I. r 
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recogniw that the decision in this case as to what statement can or cannot 
be made in public rests entirely with the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
Of course the Board has no coercive powers of any kind and it is for the 
Company to decide what they will say in public and what they will not say. 
But there is this to be considered. In the last resort if the Board were unable 
to publish important facts which had been elicited in the private examination 
of witnesses, it might materially affect both their recommendatioiw to the 
Government of India as also the final decision of the Government of India 
and of the Legislature. At that stage at any rate it would be very important 
that the interests asking for protection should consider this aspect of the 
case, because if facts cannot be made public it niight be very difficult to 
use it at all. However, the Board have noted what you said as to the 
possibility that after to-day's proceedings have been recorded, if held in 
private, the Directors might possibly agree to their publication, if not at once, 
then at some subsequent stage, if they did agree that would he very much 
to tho satisfaction of the Board. Meanwhile, in accordance with the wishes 
of the Tata Iron and Steel Company the Board will proceed with the exami¬ 
nation of the witnesses to-day in private. 

Mr. Petemon .—^The Fiscal Commission stated that they did not necessarily 
mean that the entire enquiry should be hold in public. I think that shows 
that they contemplated that en(^uiriea into costa or the financial position of 
individual concerns would have to be treated confidentially. 

Pretident .—That is quite true. But you will understand that wo are not 
raising any objection; nor are we criticising in any way the attitude of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company, It is your business to decide what ymi can or 
cannot disclose. But we considered it necessary to draw your attention to 
the fact that statements that cannot bo fully divulged in public might he 
difficult to use as the basis of our recommendations, 

Afr. Petenon .—I think ultiuiatelj> there will probably bo no objection to 
the publication of the figures, but a certain time must elapse before we can 
make them public. For example there would he no objection to giving the 
figures for IftlT because they cannot possibly affect our present position. 
It is to.day’s actual figures as to the cost and practice of production that 
we are apprehensive of puWisliing. 

Mr. Qinvxila .—If we make any recommendations we have got to substan¬ 
tiate them by facts. These retxjiiiniendations will go to the Government of 
India, who will (consider whether they are substantiated by facts and 
figures and whether our recommendations are justified before they are placed 
before the legislature. There is ho guarantee now they will not insist on 
knowing, 

Mr, Peterson .—I think yen will find when we proceed with the examina¬ 
tion that you can publish most of the essential figures without disclosing 
those we do not wish to be made public. 

President,—ye can leave Iti at that and proceed, with the examination in 
prh-ate. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.LE.^ and 
Mr> T. W. TUTWILER, recorded at Jamshedpur 
on the 23rd August 1923. 

president. —t should now like to take up as the basis of the question, the 
statement * which you were good enough to prepare and which summarises 
for three years the three stages by which pig iron is converted into rails, 
namely, Ingots, Blooms and Rails. Beginning with tho first item, pig and 
scrap, T understand the scrap that is used is entirely the scrap which you 
produce in your own works. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. The majority. We only buy scrap when it is cheaper 
than pig iron. 

President. —When you use your own scrap in the manufacture of steel, 
you value it at Rs. 20 a ton. Is that a purely arbitrary valueP 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. In some countries the value of scrap is higher than 
the value of pig iron. That was the case'in this country and when we were 
producing pig iron for Rs. 25 a ton scrap was selling at Rs. 100 a ton. 

President. —Is there at present a market in India for scrap? 

Afr. Tutwiler. —I cannot say just what it is to-day. 

President. —Taking it for a period of years? 

Afr. Tutwiler. —Before the war there was not a large market but during 
the war there was a market. I know that the price of scrap until, say, 
within the last year was about twice as high as pig iron. Wo can sell our 
scrap iron for Rs. 75 a ton, we can get more for scrap steel. 

President.—So that putting your cost at Rs. 20 a ton is a very mederate 
figAire? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —About a third of what it should be. 

President. —It appears from the table you have given us that tho coat 
of pig and scrap required for making a ton of steel rails rose from 29 to 
Rs. 47 between 1916-17 and 1921-22 and in 1922-23 there was a further rise 
to Rs. 66 a ton. Was there any special reason for the last rise of Rs. 8? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^The rise is tho price of coal. The cost of coal was in 

1911-12 delivered at our Works at Rs. 2 a ton. 

1912- 13 cost was Rs. 3-2 a ton. 

1913- 14 cost was Rs. 3-14 a ton. 

1914- 15 cost was Rs. 3-13 a ton. 

1915- 16 cost was Rs. 3-13 a ton. 

1916- 17 cost was roughly at Rs. 3-8 a ton. 

1917- 18 cost went up to Rs. 6 a ton. 

1918- 19 cost went up to Rs. 5 a ton.- 

1920- 21 cost went up to Rs. 7 a ton. 

President. —What was the price in the last two years? 

Afr. Tutwiler: — 

1921- 22 cost was Rs. 8 a ton. 

1922- 23 cost was Rs. 8-16 a ton or, say, Es. 9, 
and last year it was Rs. 9-2 a ton. 

* Fide Statement No. XII. 
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Kow, this is one of the reaso®s for the rise in the cost of production. 
Bin of this cost of coftl 40 per cent- represents the cost of coal which comes 
from our own mines, and tliat is to-day about Bs. 4 a ton less than we 
have to pay for ooal on our long term ccaitracts which were based on the 
price paid by the Mining Engineer of the Bailway Boaid. 

Mr. Oinwala. —How does the average price work out? 

Mt. Tuiwiler. —That works out at Bs. 9-2 a ton. 

President. —I think you made aonie etatenient as to the proportion of coal 
you got from your own colliorioa and the quantity you buy? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —About 40 per cent, to-day from out own collieries, but it 
will be about 50 to CO per cent, after the extensions are in operation. 

President. —In these costing ftgurea do you value the coal from your own 
colliorios at actual cost of production without allowing for pi'ofit? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Yes. Wc take what it actually costs us to raise. 

President. —That is R.s. 4 loss than what it costs you to buy? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Our cost to-day works out, not including deprceiatiirn, 
intorost, etc., to an average of about Bs. 0 a ton, that is at the collieries. 
You have to pay Bs. 1-6 freight on it. Our bought coal tins year will cost 
ns Bs. 9-4 which is the price ]>aid by the Mining Engineer, to which wo liava 
to add 0-8-0 making the cost Us. 9-12 at the collieries, and our freiglrt 
rates average Rs. 1-5 and that has to be added. That is to say we Lave 
to pay about Bs. 51-12 more. ^ 

Prumlcnt .—fu liinging the coal from your own collieries into the costing, 
account does it eventually get its share of interest and depreciation? 

Jlr. Peter.ion. —Tin's i.s all irichided in tlic general depreciation fund. 

President. —.\nj (piestion of profit on your coal niines is not taken at this 
•tage ? 

Mr, Tutwiler. —No. Only the actual raising cost. 

President.—Coming on to the next item—Feeding materials—I notice there 
is comparatively a small increase in 1921-22 hut there is a big drop in 1922-23. 
Is that an item which fluctuates from year to year? 

Mr. TiiUviler. —Yes. Gas is a big factor in making steel. You all know 
there was a time when anything that wa.s black could be shipped and our 
consumption of gas coal wont up from 990 lbs. to a ton of steel ingots to 
1,200 Iba. 

President. —Does it come under the head " Feeding material "? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It would not exactly be considered os feeding inalorial aa 
In ^Le case of limestone, etc., but it certainly nileels our production mom 
than anything else. 

Mr. Mather. —You have got that on your Gas Producers. 

President, —This item “ Feeding material ” appears in the Btatemcnb 
which the Company originally placed before the Board in their printed 
reproscntfitiou. > 

Mr. TutivUer. —As I understand your question we arc talking of the cost 
of ingots, and this item must go into the cost of ingots. 

President. —The l.nst statement* sent in sliowing the cost of rail mill 
products suminarir.es the three stages. 

Mr. TutvnJrr. —Wo have to go through each stage. 'V\^e have to take 
materials nt each stage as we go through and o.xplain tlie difference. 

Mr. Peterson, —Tlui difTiculty hero will be tliat “ Feeding material ” will 
inelu lc the three difTercnt stages. 

President. —There is no item of " Feeding materials ” in either Bloona 
«r Bails. ]t. comes solely under ingots. 
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Afr. Mather. —Feeding materials are dolomite, limestone, manganese, eto. 

L^rcHulent.- If 3-011 look at tills staternent 3-011 will ace that the cost of 
this item was 6-8 in 1916-17, 6-4 in 1921-22 and then there was a drop 
to 4-16 in 1922 •23. All I asked was whether this is an item the cost of 
^luoh fluctuates a good deal from year to year? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Of course the feeding materials will always be considered 
•long with labour and tliat has fluctuated considerably; also the quality boa 
mado it necessary for us to use more in some years than we use in other 
years. 

President. —That is rather a big fluctuation. It ilnips from 6i to Its. A\? 

Mr. Tulwilcr. —The only explanation I can give for it is this that oin- 
practice must have improved, that is, wc get more heats per lurimce due to 
an improvement not in coal only, but also dolomite and other materials, 
TJio only way 1 can explain ufFliand now i.s better practice. 

PrtKiJcnf.—The next item is labour, which includes the labour employed 
in converting pig into ingots, ingots into hloom. 9 , and blcjoms into rails, but 
not the labour oniplo 3 -cd in other processes, e.ij .,—the production of coal or 
coke or pig. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Do you mean labour to convert pig iiou and scrap into 
rail? 

Preitident. —In the letter to tho Government of India tl'io Gompany sent 
in 1922 it said “ Labour has increased by over 50 per cent. Wo are en¬ 
deavouring, as the Government of India are a^vare, to reduce wages at our 
Works but wo are faced here with the same problem that to-day meets all 
Indian manufautvircrs and the process must bo gradual. Labour is not orga¬ 
nised or educated in this country. We believe that it will be admitted by 
Coverniiient that the wages paid by the Ba!lw-ay.s are at present too high, 
but that it is impossible to reduce them except slowly and by gr.adual degrees 
because any such proposal would involve an immediate strike. W’o are in the 
finine position as raihvays but they are not subjected to foreign competition.” 
Well, looking at the figure here,,* pnxluc.ing loJ)our is Rs. 14 per ton in 
1916-17; nearly Rs. IS in 1921-22 and Rs. 17 in 1922-23. TJio percentage of 
increase over 1916-17 was 27 in 1921-22. The percentage of increase over 
1916-17 3 va.s only 21 in 1922-23. Primii facie, it does not look as if labour 
charges w-ore rcs[ionsiblc to any great extent for increiiso in conversion cost. 
The conversion cost of a ton of steel W'ont up b.v 6.5 per cent, and the coat 
of labour only by 21 per cent, so that it does not apT-cur at first sight that 
the increase in the wages of labour can l)o regarded as one of the most 
important factors in raising the cost of production. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Production has increased and the labour has become mora 
efficient. 

Mr. Peterson. —The statement in the letter is a statement of the acirisl 
increases granted to our labour as the result of the war. 

Pre.sidcnt. —The figures the Roard have arc for tlie years from 1916-17 to 
1922-23 and I can only compare the figures of these years. 

Mr. Tulwilcr. —The increase in the cost of steel is 69 per cent. 

In that 69 per cent, is included the incroaso for stores and labour. In 
this particular case the increase may have been small because the practice 
may have improved. 

President. —All that proves that there has been a comparatively small 
increase in. this particuilar class of labour. But still so far as it goes it does 
indicate that at any rate in the conversion processes, increase in labour costs 
has not counted for very much. But perhaps wo con most convenient^ 
discuss the, question of cost of labour in connection with another statement. 
iVou have given us a stutemantf showing year by year for several dapartmeuta 

-* Pide Statement No. XII. 
t Vide Statement No, 1, 
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your production in tons, the number of covenanted employees and tbeir 
total waKCs and bonus, the number of uncovenanted employees and their 
total wages, and finallly the total cost of labour. 

^ Mr. TutwUer .—That statement was prepared with reference to Mr. 
Ginwsla’s^ question. The labour per ton of production has not increased but 
the actual cost of wages has. 

T’residenf.—I would draw attention to the facts appearing in the state' 
ment * beginning first with coke ovens. The two years I am taking are 
and 19U1-22—if you take the year 1916-17 and divide the wages of 
the uncovenanted employees by the numl)6r who were employed the average 
a^age.s work out to Rs. 201, whereas in 1921-22 the average wage was Rs, 22.5, 
an increase of roughly 27 per cent. If now you divide the production in 
tons by the number of uncovenanted employees; it appears that in 1916-17, 
243 tons were produced per man employed and in 1921-22 only 163 tons 
per man. That is surely a very considerable change. Let me put it in 
another way. Your production has increased from 2.10,000 tons to 360,000 
tons, i.e., by 66 per cent, but the number of employees has risen from 960 
to 2,363, i.e., by 146 per cent. 

Mr. Tulwiler .—We are building three batteries of coke ovens and were 
running only one in 1922-23 but we have to run coal crushing machinery 
which was built to take care of all 3 batteries. In addition to that it will 
take very little labour to make 1,500 tons a day than it takes now for 500 
tons. We shall he handicapped until we get the whole plant completed. By 
the Ist January 1925 production in this Department should increase from. 
369,923 tons in 1921-22 to 800,000 tons annually, That is when the whole 
plant is working, the production per man will be more. 

_ Pretideni .—That is my point. I am trying to ascertain whether the in¬ 
cidence per ton of the labour chargee is likely to fell as compared with the 
present figure. I will go on to the next stage—the blast furnaces. As 
nearly as I can make out the average wage has risen from Rs. 207 in 1916-17 
to Rs. 272 in 1921-22 that is an increase of about 31 per cent. But hero 
again dividing the production by the number of employees the number of 
tons produced per man has dropped from 184 to 123. Here again I think 
you anticipate a very considerable drop in the labour charges. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—T have said so in the note, f 

President .—Then we come to the open hearth. According to these figures 
the average wage of an uncovenanted employee was Rs. 260 in 1916-17 and 
it dropped to 240 in 1921-22. There was an actual redaction in the wages 
paid per man. I am simply dividing the total wages of the uncovenanted 
labour by the numter of men employed. 1 am not taking the year 1922-23 
into account as there was strike in that year. On the other hand the pro¬ 
duction per man dropped from 1.14 tons in 1916-17 to 76 tons in 1921-22, 
It seems a big drop, 1 am simply taking the figures from the statement and 
it comes to this that you had to employ 80 per cent, more men per ton of 
steel. I shall he glad if you will give the reasons for this. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—I may say that oiir materials coal and feeding materials 
decreased in quality during these years. We had to use 300 lbs. more coal 
par ton of ingot and coal rose from Rs. 4-12 a ton to Rs. 8-11. If our 
coal deteriorates in quality we cannot get the same production as we would 
get with better coal. That means more feeding materials. 

President ,—It will have to bo shown, how this affects the outturn per man 
employed in the open hearth department. The immediate question is that 
you are not getting the same result from the work done by one man. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—In 1916-17 we produced 139,000 tons of steel and in 1921-22 
we produced 182,000 tons of steel. I do not know what was the tonnage in 
1916-17 per man. 


* Vide Statement No. I. 
+ Ibid. 
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freBident. —^1B4. That is simplj dividing the figure in oolunm 2 (139,4S3) 
by the number of employees covenanted and uncovenanted. 

Ur. Tutwiler. —1916-17 was a war year and this can be borne out by 
(he Technical Adviser. We ware allowed pretty elastic limits because wo 
could not supply the demand and we were able on account of the wider 
specifications to make a larger tonnage. But when we were brought back 
to the rigid apeoification then the tonnage fell off, 

Pretident. —Owing to the larger number of irejeotions? 

Ur. Tutwiler. —^At the time we were being pushed for steel and what we 
could not got according to specification we could put into something else. 
There was a large and wider limit given to us for light rails and things like 
that for Mesopotamia. We were allowed a great deal more leniency than 
we are allowed to-day. If you want to get at that you should compare ue 
with other steel making countries and the tonnage per man there. Take the 
same tj’pe of furnace.s and 1 do not think we will be very far behind them. 

President. —The immediate question is to what extent the present cost 
of labour may be taken as representing the future cost of labour. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Cost of l.abour per ton of steel must come down as wo 
produce more. But what the cost of increase in wages will be I do not 
know. 

President. —There is no increase in wages per head in this department. 
It has fallen. The average wage earned by the uncovenantod employee m 
the open hearth was a little lees in 1921-22 than in 1916-17. If you divide tha 
total wages hy the number of men employed you will get the average wage 
per man. In 1916-17 it was 260 and in 1921-22 it was 240, so that tha 
increase in the labour charges does not come from any higher rate of wages 
being paid. It arisea from the fact that you employ more men per ton 
to get your outturn. The figure for 1921-22 was 76 tons per roan for the 
year. What I really want to ascertain is how far that figure is a reasonable 
one to take for the future or whether you hopo to got a higher outturn per 
man in the future? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Wo hope to got a larger outturn not due to the larger 
number o! labour but duo to other processes which arc coming into operation 
but the wage per man can be explained by the class of men employed then 
and the class of men employed now. 

Presulenl. —One question I might ask. Do you get many rejectiona in 
the ingot stage? 

Mr. Tuf toiler .—We turn thorn down ourselves. If w© tap steel not within 
44 io specification we put it hack into the open hearth furnace as scrap. 

President. —Has it occurred to any great extent? 

Afr. Tutwiler.—It does not now occur so much as in th© early days. 

Mr. Mather. —May I offer an explanation. I think the great advantages 
to the company during the war were not so much the actual rejections 
either by the company or the Metallurgies! Inspector as in this way : that 
when the company, as at present, has to make its steel within a fairly close 
limit of quality they aim at making a particular quality of steel at the 
open hearth. If they miss that through any mischance they ^d before 
removing it from the furnace out that in order to bring it back again to 
that quality they will have to put it in the open hearth again. That means 
that the average time is rather longer now than it would have been before, 
i.e., the output per furnace is less not so much beeruse of the rejections but 
because it takes longw on the average to get your steel accurately correct. 

Mr, Tutwiler. —And that means more feeding materials, etc. 

President. —^That means also less outturn per man. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^The longer you have to keep steel in the hearth the lower 
is the output per man. In 1921-22 we wore only making two kinds of steel. 
Now we are makitig four so that the more kinds of steel we make the better 
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chance ire have of making bettei*. uso of our furnaces and more tons per 
man. 

1‘renihnt. —You anticipate that in two or three years you will get k 
substantially higher output per man at this stage? 

Mr. TutioilcT. —Yes. 

Preetdent. —In the case of the blooming mill I find the same feature. The 
outturn por man has droijped to some extent since 1916-17. But this stage 
is not so important. 

Mr. Tutwile.T, —I think that the explanation for the whole thing is that 
we have to make better stool than we were doing at that time. 

PresidKnt. —Do you think that explanation accounts for everything? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think it will account for a great deal of it. 

President. —Both in the blooming mill and the rolling mill the increase 
in the wages of uncovenanted labour is very sm-all. In the former it Ima 
only rispn from 518 to 596. In the latter from 365 to 402 in the five years. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —There is another thing that ought to be considered. We 
are at the present time keeping more Bidian labour than we will have to 
keep in tho future, because we have to keoi) an excess number in training 
for operating the new units of the plant that are now coming into opera¬ 
tion. i'or instance one new etoel furnace has just come into operation. 
We brought out no coyon.anted employees and we put on men from the old 
plant to operate the other plant. 

President. — Lot me put it, this way. At present .yeu are employing more 
men than are strictly n('ccs.sary for the actual production that you are 
gettinv in order to train them for the additional plant that is coming into 
operation. 

Mr. TwiwUcr. —Yes. 

Pre.sident .—I gather further tb-at you expect that for some years to 
come you will have to continue to employ a larger staff than is necessary 
for the production you will be getting because the plant will only come 
into operation gradually and also because until the staff are trained you 
won’t get the full outturn of the plant that is expected. As compared with 
the figures for 1921-22 you look forw'ard to a gradual reduction of labour 
charges j) 0 r ton of stocl. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That means more tons per man. 

President. —T think that perhaps at this stage there is one question that 
I might put to Mr. Peterson and it is this, (Addressing Mr. Peterson) you 
us more than once that the railway disorganisation has raised your cost. 
I am not sure I have clearly understood how it operates. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is chiefly in the cost of coal. We consider that the 
present high cost of coal is an artificial price caused largely by the shortage 
of w.agoiis, 

Pre,sident. —"Will you please exidain how it tends to produce that result? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —1 think I can answer that. Wo require daily 2,000 tons 
of coal for coke at the lucsent time. Ow'ing to the railway’s inability to 
handle the coal from the coalfields, ns we need it w'e have to pick up 400 
tons of coal out of our stock. "We have to iriit labourers to lo.sd that coal, 
and to unload it again into stock when we get a surplus on any days beyond 
the daily requirements. "Wo have got a certain storsk of coal here and if the 
railway is not able to give us regular .supplies for two or three days we 
have to go .and pick ujl’-coiil from stock. That costs us a good deal. lu 
(the sauio way dolomite, ore, etc. 

President. —I think Mr. Peterson was referring to something dificrciit, 
namely, that the price in the open market of coal is raised hy the fact that 
tho railways cannot guaranteo transport. Can you explain to me how it 
ha.s that result? 

Mr. Peterson .—The real difficulty is not to obtain tho coal but to obtain 
wagons and in order to obtain wagons people are often willing to pay very 
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high sums with tho result that the price of the commodity has risen. But 
there is no actual shortage of coal: the difficulty is to got it from the mines. 

J/r. Mather .—1 take it that Mr. Peterson’s point is very largely this: 
tliere is a certain demand for coal in India. That amount can be raised but 
cannot bo handled by the railways. The effect is that the supply to tho 
customer is not equal to the demand and people are willing to pay a higher 
price. The effect of the Hallway disorganization is that the supply is small 
and thorofore the price goes up, 

Mt. Tut idler. —This company would never have kept stocks of coal at tho 
collieries had there been no dilficulty in moving coal from tho collieries by 
the Railways. 

President. —The next item is “ stores,”* but I think there is no question to 
be asked about that. Refractories, however, is an item that has risen pretty 
considerably. It has risen from Rs. 1-36 in 1916-17 to 3'91 in 1921-22. 
There was a droj) again to 3’2 in 1922-23. tVliat were the main causes 
leading to the increase ? 

Mr. Tutwiler.^A great deal of that was caused because we had to p.ay 
more for our silica bricks. This is an industry which is just beginning in 
this country, and the quality is not at present as good as it should he some 
daj'. We pay 30 per cent, more to-day for our refractories in this country 
tiian other countries do, but we hope also that that will come down as the 
practice improves. Tlien, again, wc luso more on account of lower tonnage 
per man. 

Prrsiifraf.—Let us go on to tho iic.\t item ‘ Rclining Fund.’ Perhaps you 
can explain what your procedure is about the ‘ Relining Fund.' Do ypu 
make a fixed allotment every year for that purposeP 

Mr. Tuliciler.—.'Vfe figure month by month what our actual cost is, and 
then average it for the whole year. 

Preiiidenl .—Both in 1921-22 and 1922-23 there was a round sum of 
Rs. 7-S entered in the costing aoco:ints. Is tho procedure this that you 
allot so much per year and put it aside for this purpose and keep a 
pro inrina account debiting to this fund what it actually costs you to reJineP 

Mr. Tatwihr .—Wo take tho basis of 12 months and see what it has cost 
us. 

President. —That is to say, Rs. 7-8 is an average figure? 

Mr. 7'i(firf/er.—It varies. 

President. —It has been exactly Rs. 7-8 two years in succession. That is 
why I imagine it must bo an average figure*. Would you look to your 
pamphlet at page 77 and tho statement which you sent to the Government 
of India ? 

Mr. Peterson. —In the pamphlet it is 7'5. 

President.- --dt is only the procedure that I am trying to got at. In the 
case of this item you take the average figure and set it aside. 

Mr. Tut idler. —It is based on actual cost of the 12 mouths preceding. It 
will be varying. 

President.—The. next item is ‘Gas Producers’ and this is of course one 
of those items which has gone up very distinctly. It has gone up, as a 
matter of fact, by 1-lo per cent. I take it that the main reasons for the 
increase are increase in the price of coal and deterioration in the quality of 
coal. 

ilfr. TutirVer. —And tonnage per man, that is lower outturn per furnace. 
If the coal is inferior in quality it w'ill mean longer time for the furnace. 

President. —Would the same apply to steam which has also gone up very 
much ? 

Mr. Tutu'iler. --Yes, the same consideration applies. 


-* yide Statement No. XII. 
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, Prtsideni. —The next item is “ Service expenses.” We mentioned that 
at an earlier meeting and X think the statement was then made that that 
head included town expenditure. Do the Company adhere to that etate- 
mentP 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes, I said so, but row find it does not include any 
expenditure on the town. As a matter of fact the expenditure on the town 
has not been shown in the coat at all. It should have been shown. 

President, —I should like to know the sub-heads. I do not think wo gol 
it down very clearly, when the subject came up before, what expenditure 
was covered by the term service expenses. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yard switching, laboratory expense, general works ex¬ 
penditure, Contingent fund and leave pay. 

Mr. Ginweda. —Electric lights in the Works and the town are also in¬ 
cluded ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^The lights in the Works are included but not those in 
the town. 

President. —Town expenditure, 1 understand, is not charged at all in the 
costing account. T now want to go on to the last items “ Interest, deprecia¬ 
tion,. Bombay expenses, etc.” The interest as shown here is simply the 
interest that is debitable to the conversion processes, smd it does not include 
the share of interest allotted to the pig iron and coko process. I find that 
between 1916-17 and 1921-22, the interest charge per ton has gone up by fi2!i 
per cent, which is a substantial increase. Could you give us the actual sum 
distributed under this sub-head in the costing accounts for 1921-22 P 

Mr. Peterson, —can give you that. Interest is based on the actual 
figure paid. In the year 1922-23 the interest actually paid by the Com¬ 
pany was Rs. 34'77 lakhs. For the purposes of the costs laid before the 
Tariff Board we have taken tho figure at Rs. 30 lakhs. 

It is impossible to compare this with 1916-17 because at that time tho 
Company possessed reserves which it employed in its own bnsiness and on 
which it did not have to pay interest. It was actually dopo.siting money 
with Banks. That money has now been used for the extensions and the 
Company has to borrow such moneys as it needs for working capital. The 
figure can therefore only bo compared with what might be described as 
the ideal standard. A comparison of the increase, if any could bo made 
would come under two heads: — 

('ll The need for increased working capital. 

(2) The increased rate of interest which has to ho paid to obtain this. 
The increased rate of interest is a matter of common knowledge. In 1916-17 
the rate paid by the Company was from 5 to 5J per cent. It is now 7 to 
8 per cent. This disposes of the second point. 

As to the first, the actual stores of coal, raw material, and finished pro¬ 
ducts and of spare.s required for tho Works have increased both in quantity 
and price. In 1916-17 tho stores, spares, etc,, were valued at Rs. 53 lakhs. 
They are to-day worth over 160 lakhs. The same increase has occurred in 
the outstandings and- for the same reason. The prices of all finished pro¬ 
ducts have risen and with the larger production larger stocks have to ha 
held. As more and more units of the new plant come into operation wo 
have to allow for increased working capital a considerable period ahead.. Wo 
cannot expect to obtain the money needed to hold the increased stocks at 
the moment when we require it. We mnst already have it in hand if wa 
are to operate the new plant at all. We have to develop our ore mines, 
our quarries and our collieries to give the increased quantities. We have 
to engage staff ahead and bring them to this country. 

The question then seems to be what is a reasonable working capital for 
a plant of this sixe. Wo cannot we think do better than give tho Tariff 
Board the figure which we ourselves use for this purpose and on which we 
have based our financial programme for the new and extended plant. We 
expect the plant to be in full operation within six months so far as steel 
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and iron production are concerned and wo must make the provision now. 
Our estimate of the total capital invested in these Works when all new 
construction at present in hand is completed is Rs. 22 crores. Our estimate, 
of tho total working capital that will be required in addition is Rs. 5 crores. 
At per cent, the total interest charge on working capital which wo have 
allowed for is therefore Rs, 37'5 lakhs and that may be taken as our final 
interest charge to be shown in our costs for some years. The figures given 
in our representation are for 1922-23. For that year we have actually paid 
in interest charges Rs. 34'77 lakhs. We consider that in view of the nearness 
of full operations and the plant now working, a fair estimate of the working 
capital required for that year will be Rs. 4 crores approximately, which, 
at 7i per cent, would moan Rs. 30 lakhs and that is tho figure we have taken. 

If it is desired to ascertain what this represents per ton of steel, probably 
the simplest way of doing this will be to disregard all products except pig 
iron and stool. We also sell Sulphate of Ammonia, coal tar, etc., but our 
sales of these are small in comparison. The production of these products 
for last year may be taken at 140,000 tons of steel and 110,000 tons of pig 
iron for sale. On this the Rs. 30 lakhs for interest has to be allocated. It 
can be allocated in one of two ways, either according to the selling price 
which wo obtained or according to the actual manufacturing cost to us, 
what we call the works cost. Both methods yield a somewhat similar result. 

The selling price of steel during tho year was Rs. 160 and of pig RsJ 60. 
Tho calculation here is the tonnage 140 multiplied by the price per ton 
150, i.e., Rs. 2-10 crores for steel and 110 multiijlied by 60 or Rs. 66 lakhs 
for pig. The relation is 3'2 to 1 and the allocation of the Rs. 30 lakhs 
gives 22'9 lakhs on steel. On 140,000 tons of steel this gives Rs. 16-3 per 
ton. The Works co.st of steel was roughly Rs. 120 and of pig iron Rs. 40. 
These are approximate figures taken for case of calculation. The calcula¬ 
tion is 140x120, i.e., Rs. 1-68 crores for steel and 110x40 or Rs. 44 lakhs 
for pig iron and the relation is roughly 4 to 1. Allocating the Rs; 30 lakhs 
in that proportion the charge to steel is Rs. 24 lakhs which gives op 140,000 
tons a charge of Rs. 17‘2 per ton. We know no more accurate way of 
allocating these charges. 

Pre.nd(!nf.-Then could you give mo tho figure for the total interest in 
your costing account for 1921-22? 

Mr, Peterson .— 

Rs. 

1921-22 . 25,49,000 

1920-21 . 23,21,000 

President .—I don’t think we need proceed further back. The point I 
wish you to consider is this. I quite admit that you have got your exten¬ 
sions into operation. That moans that you may require to make financial 
arrangements for a much larger working capital than would be necessary if 
there were no such extensions coming into operation. My point of view is 
different from the Company’s point of view. What tho Tariff Board strive to 
consider is what would be tho fair charge per ton of steel in future. They 
have to consider what the position will be when tho extensions come into 
operation. T think in 1921-22 tho extensions had not begun to come into 
operation. 

Mr. Peterson .—The Batelle blast-furnace and certain other items were 
actually in operation. I will submit a statement.* 

President .—Taking your Balancot Sheet as on 31st March 1922 I take it 
that the working capital would be represente,d by slock and stores, book 
debts, advance and cash. That leaves the fixed capital expenditure and 
investments. 

Mr. Peterson .—That will be correct on the date but might not necessarily 
be correct on any other date la that year. 

• Vide Statement No. XIII. 

+ Vide Annual Report of the Company. 
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Presidtnt.-—ATe thore any special reasons? 

Air. Pr/crso>i. .-It would depeinl very much on how the money came in, 
i.e., realizations from sales. 

Preiident. —Taking this figure for tho moment it conies roughly to some¬ 
thing like Rs. 290 lakfis. 

Afr. Peterson. —For tho old original plant wo should consider that rather 
a high working capital. 

President. —Then you will notice it includes Its. 60 lakhs on stocks and 
btoroB for the greater extensions and that would hardly bo a fair charge on 
the old plant, so that it would come down to aUmt Rs. 2i crorcs. The iiilei- 
e.-ii on 2 croros will ho Re. 15 lakhs. Hut the debit .that you have iiiiulo ia 
that year in your costing account is Rs. 26,45,000. I want to know what tho 
figuro was for 1921-22. 

Mr. Peterson. —At that time wo did not calculate tho figure. This systen, 
of keeping the cash accounts by allocating the overhead charges on interest and 
clcpi't'ciation and including them has not been in force for more than two CH 
throe years. 

President. —I am asking for 1921-22. 

Air. Peterson. -Wo were doubtful at any rate when we instituted it and 
did not know exactly how it should be allocated. Tn that particular year 
wa charged Rs. 4 lakhs for the grc.ater extensions as interest. 

Prvsideni. You have given certain ligiire.s for iuterost in your printed 
statcniont.s. The figure.s for 1921-22 were in an annexuro to your letter to 
the (lovcrunicui of India. 

Mr. Peterson.. —1 don’t know where you are getting the interest charge 
for 1921-22 from? 

President. —Tn those statements* for 1921-22 you have given an interest 
figure under pig iron, under the open hearth furnace, under the blooming 
jiidl and under the rail mill. 

Mr, Peterson. —You want to know what tho total figure was. 

J^resident.^The point I am putting to yon is that if yonr woiking capital 
is only 2 croros and tho rate of intei'ost charged is only per cont. it will 
come to 15 lakhs. This is the sum which should have Ixion distributed. 
You aro overcharging, so to sjicak, that jiart of this intcic.st. 

Air. PeltTSon .—Tn giving tlio figure in tho letter to the Government of 
India we tcxik the interest actually iiaid. 

Prcsiilent. —That I understand. Tn answer to a question put on tho 
second day’s iirococding yon said that the diotribntion of cost was what you 
actually had to pay and did not include an.vthiiig except cash credits, 
dcheiituios, deposits, etc. My point is that from this vcr.y source .vou have 
a larger Burn at your dispo.sal tlian you require as your working capital for 
tho old plant. 

Air. Peterson. —That may have been so in 1921-22, 

President. —Would not that bo also in 1922-29. From onr point of view 
we are looking to what the fair charge from year to year for interest 
should be. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think what we hav^e given is a fair e.stimate. 

President. —That of course will be distributetl over n much larger produo- 
Vion. Wo may lake it then that Rs. 17 02 per con is an abnormally high figure. 

Air, Peterson. —That figure will ultimately come down. 

President. —I understand that the depreciation and the Bombay charges 
aro distributed in your costing acxmunl in the same way as interest charges? 

Mr. Peterson. —Precisely in the same proportion. 


* Fide statements apfiended to the company’s letter to the Government of 
India, No. G—1460-22, dated the 17th/23rd October 1922. 
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President. —AVhen T askod you aboct depreciation I tliink you said that 
you arrived at the total amount to be iuketi into account as depreciation by 
a siniplb coiiBideration of what you thought to bo a fair figure in all tlia 
eircuiiistances. But T understand yOu may possibly wish to revise that 
answer. 

Mr. Peterson.- Tho actual figure taken is the depreciation allowed by the 
Collector of Tncome Tax according to tlio rates fixed by the Governmont of 
Bombay. The only point on which this is-an estimate is the actual block in 
operation on which this should be taken. 

President. —Then it is the income tax rate that ia used as the percentage. 
In this comparative statement* of the tliree yeare there is a very big jump 
between 1921-22 and 1922-23. This item includes Bombay charges hut 1 
don’t think they vary much. It rose from 22-7 to Us. 30 per ton which is 
a big jump in one year. 

Mr. Peterson. —A good deal of our extra plant came into operation 
during that year. 

President. —A good deal of extra plant came into operation in the year 
but nothing like full operation? 

Mr. Peterson. —I’hero is a good deal which is not visible hero. In the 
last year one new blast furn.ice and two batteries of boko ovens came into 
operation. The figure has gone up by C lakhs. 

President _May I have the actual figure tor depreciation? 

Mr. Peterson .— 

Rs. 

1920- 21 . . , . . V . , . 36 lakhs. 

1921- 22 . . . . . . . . 40 „ 

1922- 23 V , . . . , . . . 46 „ 

This year.. 55 ,, 

President. —The Income tiix rates for depreciation are 7J per cent, for 
machinery and 2J per cent, for biiildings. 

Mr. Peterson. —Machinery and plant 10J per cent., electric light 7^ per 
cent., sanitary works 5 per cent., on works buildings 5 per cent., on town 
buildings 2i per cent. 

President. —Roughly how does it work up to? 

Mr. Peterson. —Taking the figures for 1922-23 on the 31st March 1922 
the total bliKik on which depreciation is taken is 0’3-t cioies and according to 
ihe rates taken by tlie Income tax Collector it will bo 4612 lakhs. 

President. —There was another question that came up oil a previous day, 
namely, as to wliat would be the fair rate of profit to the Company. You 
told us that it should be so fixed that the Company will have 10 per cont. 
DU the capital at least. 

Mr. Peterson. —What I meant to say was that as a general principle 
any commercial enterprise slionid earn 10 per cent, on the money aetiially 
spent as fixed capital expenditure if it is to bo reasonably successful. If 
you spend !j lakhs on an industrial concern you would expect to make 
Rs. 60,000 annually net out of it on an averago. 

President. —I am not going on that basis for the moment. I take it 
your fixed capital expendilure on the asset side of your balance sheet must 
be taken us representing the sum which h.as actually been invested in the 
business. Investments pres«imably will earn their own profits. The total 
fixed capital expcmlituio comes to Rs. IC'49 cioies. Your share capital 
called up comes to 9'12 croros. As against the fi.xed capital expenditure it is 
necessary to take into account also the premium on doforrod sliares, the 
dopreeiatioii and reserve fund. There may he one or two othe.r small iten.s. 
The inclusion of tlio depreciation fund on the liabilities side of the bulunce 


* Vide Statement No. XIL 
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sheet has the effect ultimately of increasing your fixed capital expenditure 
by that amount. I think I am right in saying that the ordinary English 
practice is that when a sum is written off as depreciation it does not appear 
on either side of the balance sheet. 

Mr. Peterson .—I do not know what the English practice is. This is the 
way in which wo have shown it. 

President .—My point is that under your system sums allotted for depre¬ 
ciation appear in the balance sheet as fixed capital expenditure, which 
in your view is the amount on which you are entitled to profit. If, how¬ 
ever, the sums written off are for depreciation in the ordinary sense then 
before you attempt to ascertain what is the sura on which you are entitled 
to earn a profit they must be deducted from the fixed capital expenditure. 

Mr. Peterson .—My view is that money actually spent should earn 10 per 
cent. net. Very possibly money invested may como from depreciation or 
reserves, t.e., surplus profits, but in reckoning that 10 per cent. 1 would 
take the money originally spent whatever the source from which it come. 

President .—If you charge depreciation in the costing account and also 
allow profit on the sums so set aside, you are making allowance twice for 
the same amount. 

Mr, Peterson .—Suppose a man invests Rs. 1,000 in industry instead of 
in Government securities. Government securities will give him 6 to 7 per 
cent, without risk, I consider that he should get at least 3 per cent, more 
for taking the risk in industry. Even if the Rs. 1,000 depreciates 1 still 
consider that he should continue to receive 10 per cent. Unless an extra 
profit compensates this extra risk you will get no capital for industry. As a 
general proposition, this is in my opinion a very reasonable figure. 

President .—May 1 put it in this way that it is recognised that in process 
of time your plant gradually loses in value until it reaches a stage when it 
will have to be renewed. 

Mr. Peterson .—I think the investor should receive 10 per cent, exclusive 
of depreciation. If you put money in Government securities there is no 
depreciation of this kind. 

President .—Supposing you start with a capital of Rs. 10 croros, all of 
which goes into the company’s fixed capital expenditure, and supposing at 
the end of a certain number of years you have written off Its. 2 crores as 
depreciation, if you actually use that money to buy additional plant at 
the end of that time is the capital on which you are to earn a profit 10 crores 
or 12 crores P 

Mr. Peterson .—I should say Rs. 12 crores. If you want my opinion 
depreciation should earn profit. If the industry is to be successful it should 
receive 10 per cent, exclusive of depreciation. 

President .—Can I take your opinion as being that of the company? 

Mr. Peterson .—This is my personal opinion on the general question. If 
yon ask what profit the company should make I should have to ask the 
shareholders. 

President,— Yom have got a very small reserve fund and to my mind it is 
perfectly fair that you should earn profit on your reserve fund, that is, money 
set aside from profits for capital expenditure. Anything written off for 
depreciation is totally different. It means that you write off that amount in 
order to prevent your plant from appearing in your balance sheet at more 
than it is really worth. 

Mr, Peterson .—We have taken 120 lakhs from the profits expressly for 
the greater extensions. It was not actual depreciation on the original plant. 
A certain portion of the profit was set aside for the capital required for the 
greater extensions. It was actually 1-17 crores. This is included in the 
figure shown under depreciation. 
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President.—li you deduct that from the Rs. 3 crores that leduces it to 
about 1'83 crores and the company has been operating for abait 11 years, 
i.e., about l8 lakhs a year. That will at once raise the que«ion whether 
the amount written oif as depreciation is sufficient. 

Mr. Peterson.—Vfo may not have taken as large deprecation as wo 
might wish. We may not have been able to do so. 

President.—That I fully understand. My point is that by your procedure 
of showing the depreciation fund on the liability side of the Valance sheet 
with an equivalent increase in the fixed capital expenditure on the other 
^de,—capital side, you tend to, swell your capital account, if.., the sum 
shown as fixed capital expenditure in your balance sheet exceeds vhat your 
property is worth. 

Mr. Peterson .—I should say it is less than what the property is worth. 
Much of the property has increased in value. The balance sheet shows the 
property at cost. Soma of it has gone up in value, same has jpno down. 
Take the collieries. Their value is not included in the balance sheet. It 
seems to me that those considerations do not apply to the balmxco sheet. 
The value may have increased or decreased. 

Prestdenf.—That is not the view generally taken, I think. Ve regard 
the question as extremely important. 

Mr. Peterson .—^The balance .sheet contains the actual cost shovn in our 
books which boars no relation to the present day value. 

President.—On the assumption that the sums you have allotted for depre¬ 
ciation are reasonable your fixed capital should be taken at alout Rs. 3 
crores less than you have shown it. 

Mr. Peterson .—If you say that I must contest that statement as in my 
opinion the property is worth not less but more. 

President .—It may be, hut there is no means of ascertaininj. Perhaps 
we might leave it at that. But T think I ought to make it cl»r that you 
have not by any xneuns succeeded in convincing me that your view is the 
correct one. I am, of course, ready to hear anything more yoi would like 
to say on the subject any other day, but my present view is tint in taking 
into account the capital on which it is fair to earn a profit whit is written 
off as depreciation must first be deducted. 

Mr. Peterson .—I have already stated what .an ordinary comnurcial under¬ 
taking should earn as profit. My opinion may be incorrect. 1 am not 
arguing tlto case on behalf of the company. It seems to ns a general 
question on which there may he as many opinions as there B:e people. I 
think a commercial undertaking should earn a profit of at least 10 per cent, 
net on the actual money expended if you consider the rate o' interest on 
Government securities. 

President ,—IncltMling all sums allotted for depreciation? 

Mr. Peterson .—It includes in the case of this plant money actually paid 
for the machinery, money actually paid on account of exclange, money 
paid to the Consulting liiigineer, i.e., the actual money expenred. 

President .—That is to say, iliat you do not consider that tlis sum ought 
to be reduced by what is allotted for depreciation. 

Mr, Peterson .—It is only a general proposition. I should say that the 
return to the investor should be 10 per cent, exclusive of anj sums that it 
might be necessary to set aside for depreciation. 

Mr. ClniraJa. —Snppo.se you borrow money on debentures it 5} per cent. 
Would yon expect 10 per cent, on it? 

Mr, Peterson .—Bclientures arc a mortgage security and are usually only 
one-third of the value of the property mortgaged. Money expended on 
industrial enterprise should earn 10 per cent. 
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Oral evidence of Mr, }. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E,, 
aid Mr. T. W. TUTWILER recorded at 
Jamshedpur on the 24th August 1923. 

Presideni, —^Wliat proportion of your output of steel is according to tlia 
British spotification and what proportion is below that? .What class of 
eteel competBS with you? 

Mr Tuheiler. —We only try to make British standard steel, 

rriisidtnt .—Your aim is that the whole of your output should bo British 
Btaiidard iiid anything that is below that is scrap? 

Mi-. Txtwiler. —British standard chemically but sometimes they arc not 
so physicaly. Tliey may not be quite true to section and wo would not sell 
tliem as a first class article but sell them as bazar article. 

President. —What proportion of your output you regard as able to com¬ 
pete witl the British standard steel? 

Mr. Titmler. —That means what practice we get.. 

Mr. Milker. —I think it means this. I have in my office the tonnage of 
steel tha' I accept as up to the British standard specification. I don't 
havo any report of the stool which you do noij put up as British standard 
speeificatim. You have the total tonnage of all products and from that 
you deduct those which I accept and you get the quantity of steel whicih 
is not of ,fie British standard. 

Mr, Txtwiler. —Some Companies will ahso take our guarantee that it is 
British staidard and wdion we guarantee that, it Ls accepted by customers 
as if it W.S passed hy tlie Government Tnspe,ctur. About 95 per cent, of 
«nr output is sold as British standard steel. 

Mr, Maker.—I accept about 90 per cent., and the other 5 per cent, aro 
accepted oi the Company’s guarantee. 

Presidcit. —The nest point is this. From the quotations in the British' 
trade papc's it appears that the present quotation is something like JEo-S 
or £5-7-6 fir pig iron, and between £9-10 and £10 for steel rails. Assuming 
that the cat of producing steel rails is somewhere about £9, I take it that 

the cost of producing pig in England can hardly he below £4. On that 

basis the cot of steel rails is about double the cost of pig. Accjording to your 
figures the cost of production of pig iron works out to about £3 and the 
cost of steo rails came to close on £11 in 1921-22 and to something over 

£12 in 1922-23. Apparently the cost of steel rails comes out at about four 

times the c».t of pig iron. That is a very wide difference and the importance 
of it comes n this way. If evontnally India is to be able to compete in the 
world’s marict—with steel producing countries like England and America— 
you have get a good long way to go, and there will have to he a heavy 
reduction in the cost of the stages by which pig iron is to bo converted 
into finished steel. 1 should like very much to hear what you have to say, 
on this poin-,. 

Mr. TutmUr.—l have not got the actual English costs but I can explain 
our figures for 1915-1917 as compared with pre-war co)st in -Ymorica. I can 
give you the difference between pig iron and ingots and between ingots 
and rails in America, but 1 cannot give that between England and India. 
In your question you said that the price of piK ir<m in England now is 
£5-7 and the price of steel rails is £10. A billet is a sernl-finished piece 
of steel and it is bringing praetically the same price in America that the 
steel rails are bringing. 1 think the set price in America is 43 dollars for 
rails and for billets it is 42 dollars and a half or practically the same. So 
wo may assuind that these are of the same quality. In the years 191^ 
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to lf>17 the works cost of our ingots v/ixs a.bout Ra. 42 a ton. lii 1912-13 in tli» 
States the cost of ingots was Rs. 51 or 17 dollars. The cost of tho mixture 
(j)ig iron and scrap) in America was Its. 39 as against Its. 20 in India: cost 
of conversion here was Rs. 22 against Rs. 12 in the States; in other words 
4 dollars against Rs, 22. That makes the difteronce of Rs. 10 to hs 
explained. We have to use 2.30 lbs. of limestone for a ton of steel against 
their practice of 200 lbs. per ton of steel. Our limestone cost us Rs. 6 a 
ton and tlioirs cost them Rs. 3-0 a ton. There was thus a dilferouco per 
ton of stool in their cost and ours of 8 aiiiias. Tho increased cost of 
calcining lime which we have to do here is 25 per cent, as against 6 per cent, 
end the excess consumption is due to excess acid in tho raw stone in this 
country and then we also have to calcine with a coal of inferior quality at 
a higher cost. Our limestone also contains n less quantity of CaO, than 
it does in America, so that we have to spend 8 annas above them on this 
article. To eliminate this difference we have brought out rotary kilns and 
the fuel that we will use will be coke oven gas so that there will be no 
impurities put into the lime from the fuel and we ought to get down 
to tlioir price. Wo hope to have those working by the beginning of next 
year. The next item wo have is moulds and stools. Our cost per ton of 
stool is 12 annas and theirs was 6 annas—a diffeienco of seven annas. They 
get about 100 heats per mould as against our 55. That is due to our not 
being able to obtain as good result iu our foundry work as they are doing. 
We hope to got away from that by casting direct from the blast furnace 
as they do over there. Wo would have been able to do that long ago had 
it not been for tbo war. We used at that time 900 lbs. of coal per ton of 

stool against their 600. Our coal cost us Rs. 2-8 and theirs Rs. 2-4—a 

dilferouco of only 4 annas a ton. Our labour cost us Rs. 4-2 a ton and it 
cost them Rs. 2—a dilleroiiee of Rs. 2-2. 1 don’t think that needs any 
explanation. That depends on tho length of time our material was in the 

furnace. We also explain that by tho covenanted labour which we have to 

oring hero at high wages and then again wo give a mouth’s leave to all 
Indian labour. 

President .—In tho United iStates they would not get that? It really 
moans that your labour is not parmanenUy domiciled in Jamshedpur and 
they want to go home? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Yes, but it is gradually becoming domiciled. In 1915 we 
ased to give tiio men this leave. 

Mr. Peterson .—We confirinod that concession to labour and regularised 
it in 1920. It is really an increase in the wages of labour. 

ilfr. Tutwiler .—Mon will not stick for 12 months as in the case of cold 
countries but the cost per ton of steel will decrease because the covenanted 
labour is decreasing now, and with the new Duplex furnaces coming into 
oi) 0 ralion wo will require two men per shift per furnace to make 500 tons 
of steel a day. Wo require row 6 covenanted men per day per furnace 
to make 100 tons of steel. Wo may make between 5 and 6 tons with the 
new process with Ihe same number of men, and an our labour is likely tci 
come down. Materials, repairs and maiutcnanco cost us 11 annas a ton arid 
it cost the States 5 annas a ton—a diU'crence of 6 annas. That was on 
account of the higher pric:e of material. * YVe have to bring by sea most 
of the materials and that cost us more. 

President .—In this particular item yon have got a permanent 
disadvantage ? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Yes, The same thing applies to tools, lubricants and 
other miscellaneous supplies 12 annas a ton disadvantage. 

President .—Do you regard it as a permanent disadvantage? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—T do not regard that as a permanent thing, YVith tha 
bigger output that will also decrease. 

Under “ refractories ” our cost was 14 annas and tlieirs 10 annas, a 
difference of 4 annas. It is duo to the materials not being up tc tho 

yOL. 
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qnaHty. Raw materials arc of good quality and wo hope to improve the 
quality oi the article as we go along. Then in things like water we were 
a little nutter off than they are by rn© anna. In electric light and power 
ajid .yard switching we are a little better olT, but in the matter of laboratory, 
establishment expense and general wmrking expense wo are worse off. Then 
we have a oontiugeiit fund which they do not carry. 

Preaidunl .—What is the contingent fund e.xaetly? 

Mr, Peterson.—-Tha contingent fund is meant to provide for leave for 
covenanted labour. Our contracts provide that covenanted men should 
get one month’s leave in the year. If they do not avail themselves of tha 
leave for three years at the close of the contract they get 3 months’ pay. 

Mr. Tut loiter.-hen wo have to pay their passages home. 

Then we have what we enli ordin.ary furnace repairs, etc. It cost us 
Rs. 4-12 per ton of steel and it coat them He. 1-8. Wo are not getting 
good practice as they get. 

President .—To what do yon attribute this? 

Mr. T'ul.ioiler .—We attribute this primarily to climatic condition. In 
other etmutries n man stands up w'ith his face right up to the furmice all 
tne year round but here they cannot stand it for more than 7 nionth.s. 
For the other four months it is absolutely impossible for him to do it. AV’o 
can get away from that by improvements in furnace construction, e.g., tha 
water cooling process. 

President .—Still the climato is a permanent disadvantage or caa you 
get out of it by water cooling process, etc.? 

Mr. Txitwiler ,—Ours is a new iudustry and it requires time before we come 
to the improved practice. We might be a little worse off at present but wo 
hope to improve as time goes on. 

The total increase in the spread is Rs. 10 and Us. 8-1 or 95 per cent, 
of it has l)oen explained by me. But the high cost of labour, as 1 ex¬ 
plained, which is He. 1-8 a ton is duo to the higiier wages paid to tba 
covenanted labour. The excess aminmt in refractories and flux is due 

quality of stores and materials, as well as to the fact th.at they were 
not used as efficiently as they are in other countries, and also to the cost 
per ton of repairing the furnaces, etc. Then, wo have a higher loss than 
they do in otlior cauntrios bcciinso wo carry a hig;her slag toluinc which is 
nerressary on account of the iuferior flux and the inferior furnace practice. 
That explains the difference of Hs, 10 

Mr. Ginwala .—How did you get tho cost of production in the United 
States P 

Mr. Tutu-iler .—I got it from private sources but 1 think it is fairly 
accurate. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is it one year’s cost or tho average cost. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Theirs is one year’s coat, mine is for 1915-18 and 1917. 

Mr. Kale .—What additions must have taken place in these costs? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Labour a good percentage in England. It has also gone 
lip in America. 

Mr. Kale.—How will this cost compare with the presort, cost? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—In America 1 can only judge by rail. In America they 
have alw-ays a sot price for rail. The price for a number of years was 28 
dollars; th*,n they rose during the war, hut now they are 43 dollars, and their 
Belling price for rails is usually about .5 dollars above cost. 

President .—ft seems likely th.at the spread must have increased a good 
de.al since 1916-17 in your cost, hut tho prioes prevailing at present do not 
luggost that the American spread has increased so much. 

Mr. Tufii’iler .—I don’t know. Our present day cost of ingots is Rs. 78 
and oi' pig iron Hs. 38 a toii 
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/'rr-swVZon^.—The iriclu.?ion of interest, depreciation and so on may affect^ 
materially the cost according to your iigtires. 

Mr, think Mr. Tutwiler can give yon an explarntion for 

the increase in tliQ spread in our cost. 

Mr. Putjciler. —I can give you these costs for 1921 as compared with 
1915-17. In h)21 ingots cost us Rs. 70 as aga-inst Ra. 42 in 19Ut.l7. The 
cost of otir mixture in 1921 was Rs. 32 as against Rs. 21 in 1917. Our cost 
of conversion in 1921 was Rs. 33 as against ils. 22 in 1917. In 1921 
used 400 Ihs- of limestone iit Rs. 6-9 per ton against 250 lbs. at Rs, 6 in 
1917. Ihe porcentage of pig iron was 75 to fiO per cent, against 65 to 
iO per cent. The more pig iron you charge the more lime you have to- 
use. The fjualily ol the stone was not as good and in 1017 our coke' 
fontnined 20 per cent, ash and it 1921 25 per cent, ash, so we had to use 
more coke in calcining limejitone of poorer quality, and the more calcining 
We had to do the more labour we had to use. Our moulds and stools, quite 
a big item, cost us Ug. 1-1 in 1921 as against 12 annas in 1917. 

Afr. MaUior, —I’hat was mainly due on account of increased cost of pig.' 
Perhaps I nuiy be allowed to remark that as Mr. Tutwiler has already, 
pointed out, the liie of the ingot mould is not .so great as it is in America 
and 1 do not think it is .Ukelv it will ever reach such a life as in America. 
It is olivimisly iinct'oiioin'cul Lo import pig iron ')ito Tiirtia. lint ingots and 
the pig iron in other countries with lower contents of i^hosphorus gives 
niouUls having a longer lifo than tliose made from Indian iron. On the 
other hand tlie cost of pig iron is lower hero and tliis will give India' 
an advantage wliicli may be onoiigli to ofl'set the drawliack. 

I/r. Tutwiler. —.Moulds cost us Ro. 1-4 in 1021 and 12 annas in 1917 anJ 
this was mainly due to tlio increased cost of pig iron. Fuel rose from 
Rs, 2-8-0 to R.s. 6 duo to inoreiised price of coal. L.ibour wont tip from 
Rs. 4-2-0 to R.s. G flue to increase in wages and less tonnage per man. 
Slatorials, repairs and niaintenaiice increased by five annus due to increased 
cost of pig iron from which castings are made. Tool.s, lubricants and 
iiiiscollaneniis tliings-'-on account of increased consumption and increMod 
price var.ying from 200 to 100, i.e., averaging abouf. 250 per cent, more 
in 1921 than in 1917. Refractories went up from 14 annas to Rs. 3 on 
account of the higher cousumplion of dolomite, magnesite and calcining lime 
with inferior coal. Our dolomite cost n.s its. 5 a ton in 1921 against 
Rs. 3-8-0 ill 1917. Magnesite cost us Rs. 90 a ton in 1921 as against Us. 75 
v ton in 1917, 

Frp.sidcnt .—The point I ivould like to suggest is that in most rcspect.s 
during the last six years progress has been retrograde. The quality of 
vour materials has fallen off, and also the olIicienc,y of your labour as 
judged by the output per man. 

iSfr. Tutwiler .—I think that is a very unfair criticism. 

President .—1 do not put forward that ns my criticism but as an iriferenc<j 
suggested by what you have told us. It is for you to comment on it. 

Hr. Tutwiler. —My explanation is that when the war broke out we had 
in thi.s country four small open hearth furnaces, we had two mills and one 
engine. We were asked by Government to do everything we could to increase 
our output. Wo could not get any spare parts and we had to mun.sgo with 
what we had. Rut wo built during that time tlinx! steel furiiaees and 
erected another engine to run the blooming mill. We know tbat our plant 
was abused during that period. We arc now just recovering from tliat. 

President. —That i,s to say any lack of efficiency in the. running of your 
plant was due in part to the way in which it was run during the 

war. 

Mr. Tuti.rile.r.--A}s :0 due to the inere.ssc in the cost of raw matcria'a 
and labour which not only affects cur costs hero hut also affects the cost 
of our raw materials.; 

-V O 
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Mr. Peterson. —Tliero was strict siipci’vision of the coal supplied to 
ns before the war. During the war aiid after it the quality of the material 
was much inferior. 

President. —There has been in the last six years a deterioration. Do you 
look forward to an impTovonieiit? 

Mr. Peterson. —That was a mechanical deterioration very largely duo to 
the fact that the coal was not properly screened and had to be held in 
stock and loaded several times as the flailways would not handle the traltic. 

President. —Do you look forward to an improvement in the quality of 
iho ctralf 

Mr. Tulwiler. —Yes as we are responsible for 50 to 60 per cent, of our 
own coal and we have spent about a crore of rupe&s for improving our coal. 
Wo iiavc got the machinery which has just arrived and is being erected. 
Wo have elccti'ilied our colJioj'ies and they will begin to show results from 
October. 

President. —Will this result in an improvement in ■ tho quality of your 
coal? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Yes. It is hound to improve. We are putting mecha¬ 
nical screens and things like that. But 1 do not think we shall coino 
down to pre-war co.st, nor do I think that any country will get back to tho 
pr e-war level. As long as the supply of co.al was not sufficient to meet 
tho demand not only this country but other countries sulfored in tho same 
way. Now tho supply is more than the demaTid. Our coke now contains 
22 per cent, ash as against 25 to 27 as has been the case for the past two 
year.s. That means we use 1,000 lbs. of dolomite as against 1,500 lbs. It 
also means that in.stead of lusing 3,500 lbs. of coke per ton of iron wo use 
only 2,800 lbs. 

President.- -You also oxp.sct that you will get an improvement in things 
like dolomite, limestone, etc. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Yes. Another thing that has aJTectod ns in our raw 
materials, which is now being rectified, is the services. For instance when 
tliere was a big niovcinent of freight on wo had to take coal from our 
stocks because we were not able to get regular supplies here. If for instance 
the railways are unablo to supply us with coal for 48 hours, we have to 
load from sloclc to tho extent of 2,000 tons a day, coal which due to 
weathering deteriorates and is not of tho same quality. But it is hoped 
that in ono year at tho outside they will he ablo to give us regular 
supplies. 

President. —I understood you to say in tho earlier part of the discussion 
that during the la.st tlirco or four ye.ars dolomite and limestone were not 
of us good quality as it used to be. 

I/r. Tutwiler. —Tlmt is also becau.se of the difficulty of railway service. 
We had no time to pick and choose as we would do if we had a regular 
■upply. Wo had to load it up and get it here to keep the plant going. 
But this I am sure will be rectified and indeed it is bettor to-day than it 
was six months ago. 

Mr. Mather.— Has the average quality of your limestone and dolomite 
improved already 7 i 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. We have brought down coke per ton of iron from 
8,300 lbs. to 2,800 lbs. That shows a considerable decrease. 

Mr. (linicnla.—-Have you taken into account this important factor? As 
your production of stool as woll as pig increases there w ill he a greater demand 
for all these materials and that may affect both the prices and the 
quality.- 

Mr. Tuiwiler, —We have taken that into consideration by providing our 
own materials. Prior to going ahead with our schomc of extensions, we 
have acquired reserves of raw materials and .so far as wo ai‘o concerned, 
WG can control Jhe price and the quality. 
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Mr. Gimvala. —So long as your contracts subsist. 

Mr. Tutwihr. —'lO jjpi- cent, of our coal is (•ontractcj for and that coal 
Is inspected by our representativo or llio Goveninicnt representative. In 
our coutraets we are provided against that by a cla\ise which reads that 
all coal must bo commoreially free from ahalu, slate and other irripuritie.s. 
If we break our present contracts, we still have our own reserve.s of raw 
materials to carry on with. 

Mr. Giniralii. —You presume that at present when there is no other sled 
industry b\it if on the other hand there is competition in the future and 
the, total output of the country is doubled, will it affect your quality‘f 

Mr. Tulu'ilcr. —It won't affect quality because we are provided against 
that by our own supplies of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So fur d,s you are concerned you will not be affected under 
any conditions. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. Wc have plenty of reserves to make up rleficicncfy. 

Mr. Kale. —I should like that you should, if it is possible and convenient, 
summarise what you have been telling us with regard to the possible reduc¬ 
tions of cost in the next few years, i.e., how the present diffctenco of 
Its. 4u per ton is likely to be abridged in the course of the next few years 
on account of the improvement of which you have spoken. 

Mr. 'luiwiler. —1 have ah-cady given that information. J do not want 
to be pinned down to that definite statement. 

Mr. Kale. —^What I want to know is how much reduction can bo effected 
in the cost on acciount of the greater efficiency of the labour and on account 
of the improved quality of the raw materials. 

Mr. TuiwiUr. —I will give you a statement* hut 1 cannot say anything 
regarding the future that would be accurate. I cannot say what labour 
will cost next year or in the next few years. 

Mr. Kale. —I do not say that it should ho very accurate but I alionld like 
to have a general idea as to how much can be saved in the iiext tew years 
on ac.count of tlie improveineula you have spoken of. 

Mr. Tuiutiler, —Do you mean on the basis of ijrcsent conditions? 

.Mr. Kale. —On the prospective conditions that you have spoken of. 

Mr. fxitwilcr. —If you wish mo to take to-day as a basis 1 might be able 
to give you something. 

Mr. Mather. —I take it that Mr. Tutwiler intends to convey that the 
redimtion in the working cost in the next few years will depend not only on 
the efficiency of tlie new plant but also- on the increased efficiency of' the 
existing plant and that he hopes to return to the earlier efficiency of the 
old plant in some years. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —May I ask Mr. Ylatlier a question. You have been here 
now for over three years. You know the conditions of our plant. Wh.nt 
woiild you say about the efficiency of our plant to-day as compared ivith 
the fust day tvhen you arrived? 

Mr. Mather. —1 quite agree that there arc indications of it. What I 
wanted to make clear is that the prospects of clTiciency do not depend solely 
(ju the. coming of the new plant. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The new plant corning in with the old plant will make 
the old plant more effiedent. 

Mr. Kale. —Would you put down that efficiency at 15 per cent, or 10 
per cent.? 

.Mr. Peterson. —What Professor Kale wishes ^o get at is the reduction 
in cost? 

President. —After all none of us can prophesy much. 


Vide Statomenl No. XT Y. 



Mr. Ginwnld, —Yoti stated Mr. Tutiviler that the United States vSteel 
(Corporation fixed the priee of steel at 28 dollurs. That remained for a 
teriain rm iiber of years steadily. Since then it has boon raised by them 
to 43 dolla .‘s. Would that be a sufficient guide for us to infer that there is 
a general .'isc in the cost of labour, materials and so on in that proportion 
with regiK ;1 to rails. 

Mr. Tntwihr. —It is a fact. It Is not a supposition. 

Mr. Ginwala .—For ai'riviug at the relative value.s 43 to 28 would be a 
fair indication of the increase in cost of labour, etc. 

Mr. Tv,tu;ile,r. —I should think so; but it would not apply in the case 
of Gormatiy and Franco. 

Mr. Mathe.r. —I think you will find that the price of rails before the war 
was an intermational price agreed upon by the steel inaunlactiirers of every 
country. At that tiino tho United States was by no means the domiiuHting 
factor in fixing that price. The price is agreed upon between the dili'erent 
counmes. ino increase is based on the increase in the manufacturing cost 
in all countries, not purely America. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will the United States Corporation price tend to corre- 
epond to the international price more or leas. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think so. As I said England and the States get about 
closely the same spread. 

Mr. Ginwala. —ITow long have you boon in charge of those works? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —As General Manager from 191.5 and as Works Manager 
fi'om 1913 or 1914 and boloro that Superintendent of Blast Furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala, —I jiresume your career coincides with the time when the 
works were started, and were manufacturing a reasonable quantity of 
steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think you showed mo yesterday the sort of monthly 
account shoot that you keep. I want to learn your method of accounting 
generally'. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We keep an accurate account of all materials and labour 
daily which is put in day hy day in a monthly sheet. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That represents tho actual cost of everything at the 
works. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, with the e.xception of things like the relining fund 
which is based on how much wc use for three or four months. 

Mr. Oinicala. -What other items have you got which are hyimlhetical ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Contingent fund, reliniiig fund, etc. 

'Mr. reter.snn.--1i you would like to oxainino the accounts, wc will show 
you the details and the actual hooks. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I do not want to see the actual details. I want to get 
at the method of arriving at the cost. I was just asking you for tha 
hypothetical eases. What are the.se? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Contingent fund, reliniug fund. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take scrap also? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Wo take tho a<!tual cost of the previous 12 months as 
the basis and so we start with tho previous experience in cost and raise or 
lower it month by month as the case may be. 

Mr. Peterson. —Mr. Tutwiler could not give off hand tho actual details 
of all tho accounts and I suggest that tho Accountant would bo the best person 
te examine on this point. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —As far as I am concerned everything that we use is 
weighed and charged for daily: for example so much coke is charged in the 
blast furnace by actual weight: in the case of tho open hearth so much 
scrap is charged by weight. 



Ginwala, —Who iletermines the price of these materials P 

Mr. Tutwilcr. —The prices are determined by the actual cost price to 
ti8. Wo get coal from our collieries and the price for May we take into 
account for June.—tjo we have to be one month behind. 

Hr. Ginwala. —Take the st.stement at page 77 of the printed statement. 
Am I right in calculating the work.s cost by omitting the last three itemsP 

Mr. feterson, —You cannot do that because they are included in the 
first item—pig and .scrap. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But .you have not actiiallj’ given us the pig cost. 

President. —I gatlier, Mr. Peterson, that your objection to disclosing the 
pig cost will he a perniaiient one. If so wo can never use it. 

Mr. Ginwtda. —Would you object to give your pig cost for the earlier 
years f 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo have no objection to giving that for 1916-17. 

Mr. Tulwile.r. —Do you mean our cost of materials and evsrythingP 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. Everything. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am prepared to give it provided it is treated as 
confidential. 

Mr. Ginwala. —1 want to know the actual works coat. What I want is 
not an analy.sis but the co.st of each material so much for coal, coke, 
etc. 

(The statement* was handed.) 

1 have got this other table* in which I a.sked for certain information from 
the hooks. 1 am taking them under these heads: 

Raw materials. 

Fuel. 

Labour. 

Stores. 

Services. 

As regards the services you have omitted the welfare servico,s. I want the 
figure corrected. 

Mr. PeI erson.—Does the Board a.sk for an authoritative statement 
prepared on this basis? 

President. —As things stand at present the information was supplied to 
the Board at tho request of Mr. Ginwala. But if the company are to put 
it in subject to any qualification that should be stated T understand that your 
position is that ydli do not agree that any inferences should be drawn 
from it. 

Mr. Peterson.—The statement has not been checked in the General 
Manager’s office. 

President. —As we have no power whatever to compel the company to 
put in the statement and this statement has now appeared before the 
Board, what I want to know is whether the company has anything to say 
before putting it in. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think this is an accurate method of getting at 
the cost of steel. 

President. —That is a point which Mr. Ginwala will deal with in the 
course of the examination. 

Mr. Peterson. —All interest, depreciation charges, etc., are thrown on 
steel instead of on pig. Clearly the cost of steel as shown hy this method 

* Xot printed. 
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will be too liigh. We have given these figures* but wo are flot to be 
taken as agreeing that this is an accurate methorl of showing them. It 
the Board wishes that the company should prepare an authoritative state¬ 
ment of this kind I should prefer to have them checked. The figures 
were prepared in a very hurried manner. I would put in the statement 
subject to any alterations that wo find it necessary to make. 

Mr. Ginxoala. —^When wo have arrived at the correct figures let us 
decide in what form these accounts should be made. 

President. —Tho statement is prepared for 1922-23. We ought I think 
to send them in writing a clear statement of what we require. 

Mr. Ginxvala. —In tho statement you have just given me you have 
included “ bought scrap.” Is ii bought from outside? 

Mr. Tntwiler. —IfcH, 

Jfr. Ginwala. —You say in tho statement that this scrap was used from 
stock. 

Mr. Tutiviler. —Because you ask for scrap bought and used. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say this scrap was from previous year’s 
stock. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Some of it was and some of it was not. 

President. —That must bo so. Scrap is being produced every day in the 
works. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —What is produced may bo used the very same day and 
gome of it may be used tho next day. 

Mr. Ginwala. —By raw materials I moan coke, ore or flux and every¬ 
thing of that kind. From these you derive a certain quantity of pig iron, 
pig scrap and steel scrap. Therefore you cannot take credit for the scrap 
that you derive from those raw materials. Only the scrap which you 
bring from previous ye.sr’B stock you are entitled to take. 

Mr. Tuturiler. —Tha stock of scrap shown here is tho actual stock of the 
previous year. Every day we buy scrap from the Tinplate Company, and 
the Agricultural Implements Company and so on. One day they might 
send one ton and tho next day 100 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I m.sy assume that these are scraps derived from stock 
but not obtained from outsiders. This side of tho statement includes all 
expenditure during the year. On the credit side you hiive given the values 
of these bye-products and tho surplus pig iron at sale price during tho 
period. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is at to-day’s sale price. 

Mr. Peterson. —The selling price refers to 1922-23, the period for which 
tho statement was prepared. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that most of your surplus pig iron is disposed 
of during tho year. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —At one time we had 100,000 tons in stock. 

Mr, Peterson. —There will always bo stock at tho end of the year. 
We also carry a certain amount of stock. 

President. —Surplus pig iron does not mean stock. Surely it means what 
you have actually sold during the year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You manufacture pig from your raw materials. You use 
up a certain quantity in tho inanufactiirc of .steel and tho balnnco is what 
I call disposable surplus. 

Mr. Peterson.—Ton want the quantity actually sold and delivered in 
tho year. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Surplus pig 7‘58 lakhs represents tho number of tons of 
pig iron sold and in stock on the 31st March 1923. That represents tiia 
snrplus sold and left in that year. 


♦ Not printed 
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ifr. Oinwala. —This quantity of scrap that remains is the surplus 
produced during tiio year. 

Mr. TxUiinlcT .—Produced during that year and that carriod forward 
from the previous year. 

Mr. Oinwaln. —Suppose you manufacture 114,000 tons of steel. How 
much scrap it would leave? 

Mr. Tuiwiler .—You want our practice from pig iron to steel. Do you 
v/ant for rails, ’ears or what? 

Mr. Gimuala. —Lot us take the total quantity of steel. 

Mr. Tutviiler. —Roughly 75 per cent, from ingot to fini.shed steel. 

Mr. Mather. —That would bo roughly about ‘25 per cent, scrap. 20 per 
cent, scrap and the rest other things. 

Mr. Giinmla. —May I take it that the cost of this steel is calculated on 
this standard. 1 take it that according to your practice tho actual 
expenditure that is shown on tho debit side divided by tho number of tons 
would roughly corrc.spond to the works cost of steel. 

Mr. Tiitwilcr.— Approximately. What about tho surplus pig. T have 
given you the yield from ingot to finished steel. But this does not includo 
pig- 

Mr. Ginwala. —When your greater extensions are finished I want to 
know the total output that you will get: so many thousand tons of pig 
iron, steel, etc. 

Mr. Tutw'der. —I would suggest that if Mr. Ginwala would see the flow 
sheet* it will give him all the iuformatioji ho wants. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^Allowing for the wastages in terms of money I simply 
want to know how nuich pig iron the plant will produce with the greater 
extensions included. You can give me the productiouf of the present plant 
and how much it will produce after the extensions come into operation with 
a How sheet showing the distribution of materials to the future plant. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

i\/r. Ginwala. —Will you bo able to give me the history of the coustruc- 
tion of the greater extensions together with the cost at dift'orent times. 

ilLr. Peterson.—J cannot give you off-hand tho actual amount of 
expenditure at diflerent times. Bv' "'■o can give you a statement.! 

]fr. Kale. —in your bl.ast furnace and open hearth departments do you 
think that tho kind of men that you train in tho technical institute will 
be useful to you f If you take young men from another class of people 
ill Indian society, men with traditions of ivork, such a.s blacksmiths and 
other classes, it is more likely that they will prove to you more satisfactory 
than the sort of men 3 'on get here from tho institute. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Men who are trained in the Technical college are 
trained for the pl.vec of foreman. In tho old days nobody had any education 
and thcTo was no improvement in the blast fum.-ico, .steel works, etc. 
Until chemists and tr.ained men came into the steel and iron business tbero 
was no iniprovcmevit. Our actual workmen on the plant are from tho 
class yon referred to but tho foroinau type you have to get from people 
with some knowledge of chemistry and metallurgy. 

Mr. Kale.— T)o you nioaii to say that the men at present employed there 
possess a knowledge of chemistry. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Certainly. The Departmental heads, t,e., Superintendents 
and Assistants .are men with theoretical and practical knowledge. To he 
Kiiccessful with pig iron and steel making certainly men with theoretical 
knowledge and a knowledge of mechanics should be gat. 


’ Not printed, 
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Mt. Kalr.-^Sn you think that the people you are turning out of your 
institute will be more satisfactoryP 

Mr. Tutwil&r. —I thinlc tliat has to he found out yet. Wo may get 1 
per cent, or we may get 60 per cent. What we have to do is to take the 
whole lot and pick tho promising ones. 

ilfr. KuIk ,—Tho men whom you get for your Technical Institute generally 
belong to the middle class of Indian society—and these men are not 
expected to put in that kind of h.ard work that is wanted there. Even in 
America and in England it is not the young mon who come out from public 
sciiools and Universities who are taken for this kind of work. 

Mr. Tntwiler.- —In America I know educated men are coming more and 
more into tlie work. We have in the Technical Institute men who are 
related to men like our Assistant Chief Electrical Engineer, and people of 
that typo. 1 know a good many are u.sefnl because their rolatiyes are in 
the work, and we can only judge them by that type. 

Mr. Kale .—What happens is this. Men who go in for higher education 
come from a class who are not used to this kind of manual work. You do 
not wajit men of this class in your open hearth department for example. 
So I thought it might he an advantage iii the long run if you could select 
men from another class who are used to hard manual work. 

Mr. TMiioile.r. —The men actually doing the labour in the open hearth 
are men from the class of life of which you speak. Jt would not be possible to 
put him in tho Technical Institute and give him an idea of chemistry and 
metallurgy. Hut if it is ultimately intended to run this place by eliminat¬ 
ing Americans and Europeans as much as possible then the only way to 
get at it is through tlio medium of the Technical Institute. They have 
got to show it to the lower men. In Western countries the actual steel 
workers are mostly uneducated meu —T suppose there are more educated 
men in America who are doing that kind of work than in other countries. 
That has been handed down from generation to generation in that country. 
It will take a very long time before our men will replace the Americans 
but when wo started hero we had all European labour in the works. We 
have eliminated in tho open hearth department crane drivers and other 
workmen who are now all Indians. The third helpers have entirely disap¬ 
peared hut there are a few second helpers still left hut these second helpers 
are competent to take turn as first helpers. SupcrinteiuJeuts and Assistants 
are still here but it will take many years to eliminate them. 

Mr. Kcdt .—I find in the statement you have put in that tho percentage 
of cost of producing labour and of service expenses eome,s to the same 
amount. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —The service expenses are say about 9 per cent, and the 
producing labour is also 9 per cent, of tho e.ost per ton. 

Mr. Kale .—Do vou not think that from the point of view of eeonom.v 
and also from the point of view that in a few years you must have as many 
Indians as possible in the place of Americans and Europeans, it is desiraW" 
that this substitution should he carried out considerably in the course of 
the next 10 years ? Do you think it possible that in the course of five years 
a material reduction would take place in tho service cost under the system 
of training you are giving? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Certainly. If we had not thought that we would bo able 
to reduce our overhead charges to a certain extent as far as labour is 
concerned by reducing the number of covenanted employees we would not 
have taken this course. But I cannot toll you what exact reduction it will 
effect in the course of ton years. 

Mr. Kale ,—Tho general impression among the people is that when an 
industry gets protection, in the cour.se of a few vears. tho compensation that 
the country must receive should be that Indians should receive industrial 
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training, and at tlio same time, get employment in that industry which is 
protected. From this point of view can your company say positively that 
in the course of ten or even 15 years it will he possible to introduce Indians 
into those places and thus reduce the cost? 

Mr. Tufwiler .—But this has already been done. 

Mr. Kale.—In two departments. 

Mr. Tuiwile.r .—In more than two departments. In the blast furnace we 
had 22 Kuropeans to run one blast furnace making 1.50 tons of pig iron a 
day. To-day we arc making a round 1,200 tons of pig iron a day with 
8 Americans. In the open hearth wo had 6G covenanted men making less 
than 2,000 tons of stool a month. To-day we have about 40 making on an 
average 15,500 tons a month P In the mills which were built to roll four 
to five tlioiisand tons por mouth we are rolling 13,500 tons. 

Mr. Kale .—In your statement yon have laid stress on the point that 
you have .started a Teclinical College and that you intend to reduce your 
e.xponditure by putting Indians in place of costly foreigii labour, wherever 
it is po.ssihle to do .so. 

Mr. Tufwiler .—That is why we started the Teclinical Institute. 

Mr. Kale .—’Therefore 1 ask j'ou whether tlie present system you have 
adopted to train Indians will yield the re,sult expected. 

Mr. Tutwilcr. —Ves. I will just give an example. In tho southern part 
of the United States, when the manufacture of steel was begun, men were 
brought from linglund to operate the furnaces. Hut these have now been 
entirely eliminated. 

Mr. Kale.--ln how many years did this take placeP 

Mr. Tuiwiler .—That I do not know. 

Preudent .—Would it he within tho province of the Board to make recom¬ 
mendations as to tho manner in which the company sliould run tho 
Technical Institute? 

Mr. Kale .—The Legislature might in.siat that they should take this 
step, as a condition for getting protection. 

Mr. Peterson .—We are endeavouring to do so. It has been our 
constant policy. 

Mr. Tutwihr .—We have considered this. When our plant was siariea, 
our output of steel was less than 2,000 tons a mouth and we had 155 men 
and to-day we are producing about 15,000 tons and our covenanted labour 
is 93. 

Mr. Kale .—I want an assurance on that point, namely, that protection 
being after all a sacrifice on the part of the consumer, that sacrifice will 
bo rewarded among other things by increased employment of trained Indians. 
In the minds of the Legi.slature this will be a very important c/tnsideration. 

Mr. Tuficiler.'-Look at the increased production nud the decrease in 
the number of foreign labour. 

Pre.side.nt .—It would be very difficult for us to make recommendations 
saying that w'e think that the Technical Institute should bo run in a 
different way, 

Mr. Kale .—The public and the Legislature might ask whether the orcsent 
method that is followed in the Technical Institute is the right method of 
getting the men. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—We are following the practice in America and other 
countries. 

Mr. Petersor \.—Tho answer is we would not have spent large sums if 
we had not thought so. 

Afr. Mather .—Perhaps I may be allowed to say a word here. I have 
nothing whatever to do with tho company’s .scheme for administering the 
institute but I do think that it is a good method and from my knowledge 
of the kind of posts the students are intended to fill when they come out of 
the college, I think the institute is running on right lines. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E., 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 25th 
August 1923. 


Mr. Ginwala. —I want to know tho amount of Ouatoms duty paid on the 
various articles willi a view to consider how it aficcts the cost of production. 

Mr. I'nLerson. That .can hotter ho given by a statement.* Tt is impos¬ 
sible to give you off-hand the amount of Customs duty paid on each article. 
] want to make several suggestions as regards alterations in the tariff schedule 
and on the actual question as to tho articles on which Customs duty has 
been paid. Mr. Sawday knows more than I do and it will perhaps be better 
to examine him on that point. 

Mr. Gin.wala. —Then he can make suggostiona for any modification.s that 
may bo necessary. 

(The examination of Mr. Sawday was fixed for Monday the 27th Aunu.st 

1923.) 

Mr. Ginrvala..~~l w.^nt tSlic following stateinont prepared for my use— 

Mr. Peter.ion. —I suggest the best plan would be for Mr. Ginwala to 
indicate in writing the form in w'hich he wants the statement to be prepared, 
and then wo shall put in a written statement in that form. 

Mr. Peterson.—Before the regular examination begins I want to make 
clear one or two points. I. stated yesterday as a general proposition that for 
an industrial enterprise to bo considered reasonably successful it should yield 
10 per cent, on the fixed capital expenditure. If depreciation is to be taken 
into acc.ount in calculating the capital I should then raise the figure to 15 
per cent. 

President .—^That is a point we have not yet disposed of. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tho other point I want to mention is the proposal regard¬ 
ing tho manner of dealing with depreciated exclionges. I have a further 
proposal here. I think it wouhl probably bo better if 1 explain it in my oral 
evidence. 

The othor point is about the Customs duty. I have prepared a copyt of 
tho tariff soliodulo as wo suggo.st that it should be amended. I will put tbia 
in as a formal schedule. 

President. —We have no spare copies for our use, and I think it would 
bo much bettor to put it in later. 

Mr. Peterson. —Perhaps the only point is that you might want to ask 
questions on it. (Mr. Peterson was asked to got copies of the tariff schedule 
with tho proposed amendments prepared for the use of the Board.) 

President. —Let me now revert to wdiat Mr. Ginwala was .asking. Tiia 
information he wauled mamly is about the provisions in the contracts whii'h 
tho Company have entered into either for sale of its products or for the 
purchase of materials or for tho transportation of matm-ials (I a»3d that to 
include the contract with Ihe Bengal Nagpur llailway). 

Mr, Peterson .—Will that include steel and pig iron also. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ye,s, if you choo.se. The more complete you make it the 
more will it be to your advantage. 

Pre.sident. —Tho information which Mr. Ginwala precisely wants is — 

The provisions in the contracts entered into by the Company either for 
the sale of their products or for purchase of materials^' or for tho rates to be 


* Vide Statcnicnl Xo. XVIT. 

+ Xot printed. 
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cliargcd for the carriage of K(irxls. Wo Bhoulcl like to liavc tlie current price 
ot the time the coulracta were mado compared with the prices pa;yablo under 
the ooatraets, and also the diEferenco between the prices payable under tiio 
contracts and the prices wlrich woufd otherwise have been payable during 
the year 1922-23 or 1921-22 whichever you prefer. Finally wo should like to 
have the quantity of goods sold or purchased during the year under the 
ooulraots, or in the case of tho Bengal Kagpur Railway the tonnage of goods 
conveyed. 

Mr. Peferson.—Docs that mean that you want all our contracts which 
extend over a period of five years? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Five years or more. 

Mr. Pcierson. —I am afraid that is imjioBsiblfl. I cannot say what will 
bo the effect of the contracts throo years hence. I could give you tlio 
figures and you can draw your own infereneea. 

rresideiit. —We liavc not asked you to prophesy. You cun give us figures 
for 1921-22 or for 1922-23. 

Mr. Peterson. —in the case of some of the subsidiary companies the 
expectation of tho price at which they would be able to produce affects tho 
profit wo may expect from these contracts. Some of these subsidiary con¬ 
tracts might be extremely profitable but that depends upon tho efficiency 
with which the subsidiary compauie.s operate their plants. All these consi¬ 
derations enter into the question of what profit we could obtain from these 
contracts. 1 should say generally that in the case of the subsidiary com¬ 
panies it is quite impossible to ascertain these facts. The company can only 
estimate. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You agree to soli a certain quantity at a certain rate in 
your contract. 

Mr. Peterson. —In tho case of tlic Agricultural Implements Company we 
have a contract for five years but rvo actually hold the major portion of the 
capital and it ks obvious that if there are profits wo will get a share in them. 
That consideration must bo balanced against any conc'ession in price. 

You ask us to give you a statement of certain prices for tho year 1921-22 
hut these considerations would affect any inferences that can be drawn from 
that year. In our opinion tliat is a vei'y imjjortant point. 

President. —I think it is important that when a Company in response ta 
a request from tho Board puts in a certain statement, and apprehends that 
inferences which are not accurate might be drarvn from that statement. 
They should make clear their position at the time they put it in. 

Mr. Ginwala has been trying to explain to you what was at the back of 
his mind. 

Mr. Peterson. —He wnrnts a stsitemcnt of our contracts. It is extremely 
difficult to say now how far a contract would bo profitable in the future. 

President. —In the representation you pointed out that you were losing 
money owing to certain contracts you had made with tho Railways. Mr. 
Ginwala wants to know T think whether you had other contracts which turned 
out more profitable than you originally expected. 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual profits of the Company arc much tho host tost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is in tho ateel industry, but you are carrying on 
business in other directions. 

Mr. Peterson. —We carry on no other business. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then you must take credit for the other contracts. That 
will parCially explain tho argument against you. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t follow* 
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hfr. Ginivala.- -The. argument against you is tkis that j’on ho-Te ontered'' 
into a series of long term contracts upon whicU you arc losing a considerable 
amount of money at tho present moment which money you must somehow 
eani out of Uio steel industry and ia order to enable you to do that you must 
ask for some protoutiou in addition to the normal protection you would require 
■f you had not got tlieso long term contracts. On the whole you may be 
able to make out that these long term contracts had turned out to your 
advantage. 

Mr. Peterson. —I cannot say off-hand now. I can produce figures to satisfy 
yon. On the ilailway coiitr.a.(;ts it i.s not a question as to estimated lo.ss but 
a matter of actual loss compared with for-eign prices. With regard to future" 
contracts wo consider that taking these as a whole for the entire period' 
they should prove profitable. 

President. —Wo have made the request and I don’t think W'e can do any 
more. 

Mr. Peferson.—I would like to point out that this statement will take- 
a very long time to prepare. 1 shall h.ave to send for these figures to Poinb ly 
and there ia no chance of getting them before tho Board leaves Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Oinwala. —It is quite possible that wo may have to c.\ainino ycu 
again. 

Mr. Pelerson. —I would like to point out one thing. These requests for 
comparative rates and prico.s moan throwing a great deal of work on the 
Company and it will t.aka a long lime. Could not these prices bo obtained 
from some Government .source such as the Director General of Oommorcinl' 
Intolligenoe or some such department. \Vc con supply figures so lav as they 
c.oncorn this Company but wc are asked to compare thorn with other prices- 
prevailing over a period of years aud this it will take time for us to do. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In some of your contracts you have put down the f..o.l)-. 
price in English or American porta on a particular date. You know where' 
to got these prices from. 

Mr, Peterson. —They arc taken from trade papers. You ask us to coni' 
pare our ooucossion freights with the normal railway freights. .\11 that has 
to be worked out. 

President. —Jlr. Peterson ha.a told us this morning that it, would be prefer¬ 
able if wo send our request lor information in writing before ho loaves 
Jamshedpur. Wo might discuss the matter with him privately or he cctt 
write to us explaining the difficulties. We have not much time for public 
examination. 

Mr, Kale. —I want to ask oilc or two qtie.stion8 on the same point as 1ms 
been raised by Mr. Ginwala. 

In the course of your agreement w'ith one of the subsidiary compam'os 
you say that the mean f.o.b. price in England and in America will be taken as 
the basis to which a certain amount will be added as froiglit charge oiid 
that price yon will receive for your steel, which will pructiraliy be tlie a^verage 
o.i.f. price. In asking for protection you seek to raise jirices in India but 
the price of steel that you will supply to the subsidiary eompanios, 
will not include the amount of protection. Tho result of protection will, 
therefore, be that in the case of these companies tho price will noi increase. 

Mr. Peterson.—That wull not apply to all the companies. 

Mr. Kale, Take the Tinplate (Mnipany. Tn this case your Conijiany will 
not derive tiro full benefit of the protection that you are nsldiig for. 

Mr. Peterson. In tho case of the Tinplate Company wm liave got one-tliiid 
cf the shares plus one half of any profits and the profits may be ve.rv muclv 
larger than the duty on steel. ^ a . 


Mr. KnU. —Take 
or the Indian Wire 


^Siicultural Implements Co. 
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Mt Peterson. —"We supply the Tinplate Company with 35,000 tons masi- 
mum. In the case of other eompanies the supply is very small. 

Mr Kale.--hi the case of the Agricultural liiiploments Conip.any you supplj 
4,000 vous of steel raiiiimum; in the case of the Indian Wire Products Com¬ 
pany 1,500 tons iniminum. The total amount is not quite inconsiderable, 
and ou this amount you will be losing the bouolit of protection so far 
the Steel Company is eonoeiued. Is it not unfair that a duty of 33 per cent, 
should be levied for you and at the same time you should be allowed to 
sell your steel cheaper to these Companies? 

President. —Surely even under a protection it is not an offence for a 
Company to sell at a lower price than it might got. I take it that in order 
to improve the market for their own pr(xliiet.s they assist the protiiotion ot 
subsidiary industries by foregoing part of the price they ultimately hope to 
obtain, it is really a matter of subsidising. 

Mr. Kale. —It is equally true that the Company is tiousferriug a part of 
the h>3s to other consumers. When you are asking for proteediou you are 
increasing the price to tlie general consumer. 

President. —la it your case Mr. Kale that under a system of protection 
the manufacturer should keep bis price absolutely uniform to all his buyers? 

Mr. Kale. —The point is that the full benefit that is expected from pro. 
teetion is not going to bo derived by the Company, so that perhaps so much 
protection may not be necessary. 

The Con-jpany has committed it.self to certain contr.sct.s and they may not 
be quite compatible with the protection they ask for. The Company will 
be supplying a certain amount of steel at a price which wiil not be the market 
price after the duty of .33 per cent, is imposed. 

Mr. Peterson. —It i.s very difficult to follow the argument. We always 
give a substantial discount when large quantities of steel are taken from 
us. We might give it in the form of a reduction in price or in any other 
way. 

Mr. Kale. —So that protection w'ill not make any difference in the posi¬ 
tion so far as these companies are concerned? 

Mr. Peterson. —These contracts arc for five years and the amount to be 
supplied under them are vei'y .small except in the case of the Tinplata Company. 
In most cases we have a substantial shave in the capital. The Cahnoni 
Engineering Company take steel at the curicut market price. 

Mr. Kale. —What will be the total? 

Mr. Peter.’iim .—The total amount affected will not be moro than tile supidy 
to the Agricultural Implements Company and the Indian Steel Wire 
Products Company. 

Mr. Kale. —What about the Indian Steel Wire Products Company the 
maximum supply to which is put at 20,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson.- I do not tln'nk they are likely to take anything like that 
in 5 years. I think if you ask that Company tliej' will confirm that statement. 

President. —Tlie point I want to begin with now is depreciation. At the 
last mooting we considered this but came to no decision. I think you gave 
us the figures of the total sum actually distributed in the costing account 
as deproci.ation. Can you let us have the figures again? 

Mr. Peterson .— 

Bs. 

1920-21 ...... . 36 lakhs. 

1021-22 . 40 lakhs. 

1922-23 . 43 laklis. 

PTrsiclrnf .—The items given in the letter to the Government of India go 
hack to 1916-17. 
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J/r. PeteT)on. —They are aa lollowa :— 

Ba. 

1910-17 21,50,000 

1917- 18 14,27,000 

1918- 19 25,66,000 (9 months only)'. 

President. —‘Thon I may tahe it that these are the sums the Company 
considered it reasonable to charge as part of the coat of production. 

Mr. Peterson. —AVe have taken actuals. These are figures shown in tha 
balance sheet. Since 1920 we have allocated this in the cost accounts. 

President. —Yon put forward certain figures in your letter to the Govern¬ 
ment of India showing what it cost you to produce steel rails in India. May 
I take it that you inserted for depreciation what you consi'leied a fair 
charge? Were thoy taken on the basis of the distribution of the total auma 
you are now giving? 

Mr. Peterson. —These sums now stated wore allocated in exactly the same 
proportion as the general service expenses wore allocated in the cost accounts. 

President. —Do you still adhere to these figures as being a reasonable 
estimate of what you ought to charge in the cost account. If you are going 
to charge depreciation as part of the cost of production does not that mean 
that to that extent your plant and so on has deteriorated during the year? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not necessarily deteriorated. It means that parts may 
have to ba replaced—possibly soma alteration in the process m.ay occur which 
may make it necessary to put in now plant. This amount is a reasonable 
reserve against oontingeucies. 

President, —Therefore that amount is finally written off? 

Mr. Peterson. —That would havo no relation to the amount written off in the- 
balance sheet. 

President. —But should it not? If this is a fair charge in the cost of 
production, does it not follow that you ought to write it off from the capital 
account? 

Mr. Peterson. —It may be that we will not be able to do so. 

There are lots of companies who in good years write off more and in bad- 
years write off less. 

Pjesidenf.— Doesn’t that mean that in your opinion it should bo written 
off? It means that it is a final charge to be finally paid off out of what you 
sold for the year. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am afraid I don’t quite follow. In my opinion that 
amount should be reserved. 

President. —It is not a question of reserve at all, if it is a part of tha 
cost of production. Supposing I am selling an article to you and in fixing 
raj’ cost of production to enable me to ascertain what price it is necessary to 
clintge in order to oover my expenses, I havo got to take into account the 
fact that the plant, apparatus and so on deteriorates from time to time. 
To replace them I allow a certain sum. Does it not mean that I am paying 
for tho replacements out of this part of tho price I have set aside? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is what actually happens. 

President. —Does it not follow that you ought to write down the value of 
the plant, eto,, in tho balance sheet? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a matter of system. Some Companies follow one 
system, some another; somo actually write down part of tho capital. 

President. —I understand that by your method you show on one side of tho 
accounts depreciation and on the other side you show your fixed capital 
expenditure at coat. I imdorsfand your position is that you ought to ba allowed 
to earn a profit on the whole of your fixed capital expenditure as it stands 
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in the balance sheet—without (Icducling depreciation on the other side. Take 
the balance^ slieet for 1921-22. Your fixed capital expenditure is fi‘82 crores 
on the original plant and 10‘57 on the greater extensions. 1 understand that 
you consider that tho company ought to he able to earn a profit of 10 per 
cent., on the whole of that capital. I put it to you that if that is bo you 
have no right to charge anything for depreciation in your coat accounts 
because it has not depreciated. 

Mr. Peterson .—If wo are incorrect then I should raise the rate of profit. 

President .—^What is the method you prefer? Primd facie you can do it 
in ono of two ways. You can say “ I don’t think niy plant deteriorated at 
all as shown in the balance sheet.” In that case you must omit from your 
costing account all provision for depreciation because it has not depreciated. 
The other way is to write it down in order to arrive at the capital as shown 
by the amount taken into your costing account. 

Mr. Peterson .—You mean for the entire period of years? 

President .—I think so. 

Mt. Peterson .—I really don’t follow the argument. The actual expenditure 
on the greater extensions is a certain sum to replace which a certain sum 
should be set aside. It seems to me every manufacturer must consider the 
future risks. 

PrcHdcyii-t.—Ymi may have very little dcprcciatiou ou account of tho 
greater extensions up to tho present moment because it is only one year since 
these extensions started operations, 

Mr. Peterson .—The greater extension plsmt may have already in several 
instanoes depreciated. New processes may be coming into existence that 
might lead to our eventually replaoing parts and that is a consideration any 
manufacturer should make provision for. 

President .—If so then you must reduce your capital to that extent before you 
begin to calculate profit. 

Mr, Peterson .—If you wish us to calculate in this way I would put the 
figure at 16 per cent. 

President .—After all the point is not a very difficult one. You are not 
entitled to charge twice over for the same sum. 

Mr. Peterson .—Tho amount exactly expended on the greater extensions is 
known. The source from which it was obtained does not enter into the 
question at all. The que-stion what depreciation should be allowed to cover 
the necessary repairs, replacements and the possible risks of alteration in 
process or machinery in the plant soems to me to be a simple question, and 
depends on the rate of percentage you take. I will say that a reasonable 
rate of depreciation is 7J to 10 per coht. of tho total amount of money 
expended on machinery and other services which will he about 22 crores. 
Therefore the total depreciation will be so much. From the total production 
from that plant I would take that amount. 

President, -In that case it clearly follows that you must deduct depj’etua- 
tion before you take the capital on which you are going to calculate profit 
otherwise you are calculating the same money twice over. 

Mr, Peterson —If you prefer to take it this way then the profit should be 
15 per cent., because money invested in an industry, if it is to be regarded 
as a successful industry should yield 10 per cent, net and I should take 5 
per cent, for depreciation. That is how I have arrived at 15 per cent,. 

President.—1 am afraid I do not in any way follow that argument. I 
don’t sec how you can claim either interest or profit on what you sot asirle 
as depreciation. 

Mr. Peterson .—5 per cent, should go for depreciation and 10 per cent, will 
be profit. 


VOL. I 
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Presidenl. —You havp. alroady chargpd doprceiatlon finally in ths cost of 
production and you are not entitled to charge again. What wo are trying 
to arrive at is this. Wliat is tho fair price which during the next few yeai'K 
the steel manufacturer in India ought to bo able Lo get so tliat he may 
earn a reasonable prolit. First of all wo have to ascertain the cost of pro¬ 
duction and to that we must add aoino eatiniatc of what is a fair profit. 

Mr. Pclerson .—On a question of that kind opinion will differ. 

PruKideiit .—Hut f am trying to aseertuiu what the opinion of the Tata 
Iron & Stool Co. is; that is to say if in the case of production depreciation has^ 
been idiargeri to the full extent of what you eofi.sider lu'cessary, it seems 
coiitrai'y to business principles not to deduct depreciation from your capital 
before you begin to calculate tbe profit that you ought to ge-t. 

Mr. Peicr^on .—1 don’t follow. 

President .— T am sorry, >lr. Peterson. 

Mr, Pr.tinsnv .—The actual accounts of the profits of a business is sorne- 
tliiiig quiic dilferent from the costing accounts. 

President. —Jlut surely they must be brought into relation with each other. 

Mr. Pcirrson .—I would -say that tho amount charged for depreciation every 
year is a re.serve against the risk of the business. 

Presidenl. —If it is a reserve against the risk of the business and increases 
tho fixed capital expenditure, you have no right to show it as part 

of the cost of production. If it is a reserve then you are entitled to earn 

profit on your reserve, but if you have written it off as depreciation and 
included it in the cost of production, you are not entitled to ask other people 
to take that into account in c.alculaiing what is a fair profit. 

Mr. Pelarson. —Wo have given you all the figures we have and our ojiinion 
what, the net profit should be. 

President. —Then your position is this. It is fair that we should charge 
in tho cost of production whal wo consider a fair estimate of the sums 
that ought t<') be wi'ithui olf for doprociation and that w'e are also entitled' 
to earn a profit on those sums which we have set aside. 

Mr. Peterson .—May I re.serve that question and consider it? It is a com- 

plioated question, and 1 do not clearly understand on what basis we are 
calculating, 

Presidenl.-- regards the rate of profit your position was this. You 

told us last time when we ynit questions that you thought 10 per cent, to 
be a reasonable profit on the total money invested in the business, .sotting 
aside working capital and you tell us to-day that if there are to be deduc¬ 
tions oil account of depreciation you ought to get 15 per cent, ns n fair 

profit. Do you urge that seriously? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 should say if you do not take my estimate of deprecin- 
tion then 1.5 pc-r cent, is not a high estimate. 

President. —That would moan increasing your profit lo something like 
12 per cent, on the full capiinl. 

Mr. Peltrsov .—That would depend on the amount taken for deprecia¬ 
tion. If the capital is to ho depreciated from year to year and the profit 

is to be calculated on that depreciated capital at the end of a certain 

number of years ilie capital will disappear altogether and there will be 

no profit. This will be a sinking fund to repiace that capital. 

Presidenl. —Why do you want to increase it from 10 to 16 per cent.? 

Mr. PeicrsLin .—The profits of an industry ought to be a ciulaiii nciccn- 
tnge of the fixed capital expenditure and if fhat fixed capital expenditure 

i.s to be written off from ye.nr to year it will disappear altogether. 1 don’t 

think 15 per cent, is too high. 

Preside,nt .—Assuming that this is truo but what is the basis for this 15 
per cent. ? 
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Mr. Fettrson .—10 ijer cent, profit on capital and 5 per cent, for 
depreciation. 

rresident. —You have told us that .you are apprehensive that under the 
system i suggested your fixed capital might disappear altogether as an 
asset on the halanco sheet. 

Mr. Petnruon .—What T moan is Uiat if profit is to bo calculated on the 
fixed cai)ital expenditure and a certain sum dei)reciated from year to year 
it must disappear altogether. 

President .—Supposing yoti start with a fixed capital expenditure of 2i 
crores. If you write off depreciation from year to year and actually use 
the money in the business, your capital account would still bo at 2i crores : 
at the end of a period of 3 'ears there would be no reduction. 

Mr. Peterson. — 1 01113 ' nientioned our system. 

Prrsident. —1 am not criticising that. But I should like to know defini¬ 
tely whether you suggest that, if you write off depreciation from year to 
yoar and then employ the money so set aside in the business the whole fixed 
capital expenditure will disappear? 

Mr. Peterson. —If there is no entry on both sides the capital will remain 
the same. 

President. —If your money allotted for depreciation is actually spent on 
the plant would it not bring the same result? 

Mr. Peterson. - -Obviously if you write oil nothing from either side of the 
account the fixed capital expenditure will remain tlie same. 

President. -On this system the fixed capital expenditure on the old plant 
would he .Rs, 2\S0 instead of l?.s. 5'80 crores. 1 am taking the figures for 
1921-22 because wo have not got any later balance sheet. 

Mr. reier.son. —I have .alreads' explained that a considerable part of the 
depreciation is a sum taken for tho greater extensions from the profits. 

President. —What is the actual figure .vou ought to take for 
deproeintioTi. 

Mr. Peterson.- It may he very much larger than the amount actually 
written off. 

President. —You have made certain entries in .your cost statements which 
1 do not think can be justified unless the.y represent tlie amounts which in 
the opinion of tho comj)any should be written off the capital account. These 
are then figures 1 am obliged tn take in endeavouring to ascertain on what 
capital tho company have to earu a profit. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is no question of making entries on both sides of 
tho a(a:ounts. Tho fixed capital expenditure would actually be reduced and 
it would follow that the profit to be earned b 5 ' the Company will bo reduced 
by that amount. This is my reason for suggesting an increase of 6 per cent. 

President. —1 am quite unable to follow the reasoning. The only 
inference I can draw is that you had some figuro in .your mind as to the 
fair profit wlieu you prcpare(l the balanoo sheet and looking at it again 
after deducting the amount for depreciation you raised it to lo per cent. 

iitr. Peterson. —The figure T gave you was that generally exported before 
the war. Capital cannot now ho obtained for new industrial enterprise of 
this nature unless there is a fair probability that it will yield Ifi per cent. 

President.--ll you have any authority for that proposition, I shall be 
very glad to be referred to it. 

Mr. Peterson. —T think it is a reasonable figure. 

President.- -When 3-011 have actually raised a great part of your capital 
on interest which is less tlnan 10 per cent, is it right to claim that for 
industrial purposes you cannot get capital nt any rate less than 10 per cent. 
That does not seem a valid argument. 

Mr. Peterson. —Y’ou are reforring'to tlie preference shares. 
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President. —Your proposition that tho profit on the capital invested in 
industrial concerns ought to be more than iO per cent, may bo right, hut 
it docs not follow from your argument. 

Mr. Peterson. —The preference shares are cumulative. We could not 
obtain preference shares to-day at that rate of interest. 

President. —The interest on government semirities is also cumulative. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have had to pay a higher rate of interest on deben¬ 
tures which are secured by property worth three times their amount. 

President. —If a now company is started they will have to pay more than 
10 per cent. ? 

Mr. Peterson. —They would certainly not obtain capital unless you could 
hold out a hope of at least 10 per cent. No one would put in capital eitlier 
in this country or in any other country unless you could hold out a prospect 
of at least 10 per cent, on the ordinary share capital. 

President. —^Is not that rather a different propo.5itiou from what you 
advanced before. 


Mr. Peterson. —1 should say that you may have to pay as much as 
9 per cent, on preference shares if it were possible to get them and 74 to 
■8 per cent, on debentures. That would be my estimate. 

President. —Even so it is not the case that to obtain capital for an indus¬ 
try you have actually got to pay 10 per cent, on the whole of the capital. 

Mr. Peterson. —T do not think it is possible to-day to obtain money for 
an enterpriso of this nature in this country or even in any foreign country 
unless you could show that there was a strong probability indeed of an 
ultimate return of 15 per cent, and probably 20 per cent, on the capital. 
The risk is so great, especially the risk in India. In yesterday’s papers 
you will have noticed a complaint made to the Commerce Member in 
Calcutta that many of the collieries wore not even paying 20 per cent. In 
these oireurastancos I do not think that the Steel Company has at all 
put forward any extravagant claim in this matter. 

President. —It does not follow from tho arguments advanced that 10 per 
cent, is reasonable. 

Mr. Peterson. —That may he due to the fault of my reasoning. It is 
my conviction that you cannot obtain money for an enterprise of this 
nature unless you can show an expectation of at least 15 per cent, to-day. 
We know of several enterprises that had been started but had been dropped 
largely for that reason. Wo know of many cases in which large English 
companies proposed to come out here and would not carry through the 
negotiations because they could not bo assured of a rate of profit approat;h- 
ing that figure. 

President. — There is another point I should like cleared up. On tho basis 
of the present plant your working capital I understand may be pot at Bs. 2 
crores, and when the greater ertonsions are in full swing you will want 
about Rs. 5 crores. 


Mr. Peterson.- —Not on the basis of to-day. Our working capital would 
bo more than Rs. 2 crores. 

President. —I think tho year we took was 1921-22. Your statciiiont was 
that about Rs. 2 crores was a fair estimate for the old plant and that you 
wore entitled In your cost statements to charge interest on Rs. 2 crores. 

Mr. Peterson. —These are the actuals intdnding interest on debentures, 
a:.d on loans and deposits. 


1916- 17- . 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 (9 months) 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 ' . 


Rs. 

4 lakhs. 
C-'IO lakhs. 
11-18 lakhs. 
Ll'll lakhs. 
23-21 lakhs. 
25-49 lakhs. 
34-70 lakh.s 
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The figure wo have given you for the cost statement in 1922-23 is Hs. 30 
lakhs. 

President. —^You realize of course that in the cost statements for 1921-22 
the total sura taken (Rs. 25^ lakhs) excels by Rs. lOi lakhs the interest 
on the sum required as working capital. 

Mr. Peterson. —That may be. We have shown the actual amounts 
paid. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I would like to determine the amount of your capital—■ 
fixed capital and working capital. In the balance sheet of. 1921-22 excluding 
the greater extensions you show fixed capital expenditure Tls. 5'81 crores on 
the credit side. Does that moan that all ’fiho repairs and renewals have 
from time to timo been carried out that you have kept up the value at its 
original level P 

ilfr. Peterson. —The entry in the balance sheet is the actual cost; it may 
be worth less or it may be worth more. 

Mr. Ginwalei. —Has it got any relation to its present value? 

Mr. Peterson.-- It is a simple statement of cost as shown in the books. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do I understand that the works constructions which re¬ 
presents Rs. 2-32 crores is actually expended. "When you have written off a 
certain depreciation do yoii bring. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it will be now expenditu-e. 

Mr. Ginwala.- To keep the plant up to date from what fund will you 
take tho money? 

Mr. Peterson. —^From the depreciation fund. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am trying to determino your capital. I am not talking 
of the greater extensions. You claim a return on the fixed capital as it 
appears on tho balance sheet and it will therefore be necessary for us 
to determine whether this is a fair value of the properties. 

Mr. Peterson. —T am contemplating merely a return on the actual 
money spent. Whether it can earn such a return or not is not the 
question. 

Mr. Ginwala, —Are tho amounts shown against “ properties, elc,” those 
actually paid for the concession, etc. 

Mr. Peterson. —And amounts oxijended on them in the installation of 
plant, machinery, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That applies 1 think to the full lot. You arc giving tho 
figures of working capital roughly at Rs. 2 crores. That you derive from 
these figures on tho credit side. 

Mr. Peterson. —That figure was not taken from any particular item. 
That was an estimate of the working capital required for the old original 
plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —'From that you deduct the greater extensions—cost and 
stores. On that also you expect the same return. 

Mr. Peterson. —T deduct the interest paid on tho working expenses and 
take the balance as return. 

Mr. Ointoala, —What will that work out to? 

Mr. Peterson. —7 to 8 per cent. That may go up or come down with 
the Rank rate regularly. We have paid much less in previous years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Look at page 17 where you have your investment!. 
Excluding the Government papers the total investments amount roughly 
to Rs. 42 lakhs. Will you include that in your capital for earning 
purposes. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. Not for costing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the source from which it was obtained? 

Mr. Peterson. —From the original capital. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Thou really to get at 5 'our earnings on your subscribed 
'capital we must include this. 

ilfr. Fete.rson. —Yes. 

Mr. (3-inwala. —We now come to the question of depreciation. There are 
rarions ways in wliicli depreciation accounts are kept. One is the income- 
tax basis which is a hypothetical depreciation account. 

ilir. Peterson. —Not hypothetical so far as the Income-tax Collector is 
concerned. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The next method is this. You take a hypothetical por- 
centage. Y'ou take the life of a w'ork say at 10 years, and you write off 
10 per cent, every year. ■ 

Mr. Pete.rson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —1’he other method is this. You take a hypothetical 
figure—a percentage. You put that in your assets and from time to time 
you go on replacing that depredation from that fund or any other fund 
and in that case you are making no further deductions. In the meantime 
you will carry out repairs, renewals, etc., to keep the plant up to its 
proper efficiency. You take a certain percentage and pnt it down to a 
separate fund and then you go on making ordinar.y renewals, repairs, etc. 
Tiiereforo though you make up a separate depredation account and call 
it your asset it will not actually bo an as.set. 

Mr. Peterson. —Depredation must have gone back into the plant 
ultimately. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the depreciation fund—tts. ‘i Oir orores. It may not 
actually represent your present .ss.5et at all because you spend a consi¬ 
derable portion of it in repairing and replacing the plant, etc,, which go 
into the ordinary working expense. 

Mr. Peterson.—We have also other funds for this purpose. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It gives one a very rough idea I take it as to the actual 
amount that you put into the depredation fund and what remains after 
carrying out repairs, renewals, etc. Look at the profit and loss account. 
Your profit is derived after making allowances for everything so that it 
may not be correct to say that depreciation has been taken twice over, 

Mr. Peterson. —^Ycs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is pcrfe<',tly true that in the cost of production you have 
given, you have included a certain amount of depredation. But that does 
not come into the profit and lo.ss account. That will appear there only 
once. Wo have therefore now to determine what depredation will be on a 
reasonable basks. What do you consider to be a fair percentage!' 

Mr. Peterson. —Tti is a matter of taking a margin for risk. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The depredation on mining concessions are very 

difficult. 

Mr. Peterson. —They would be a case of wasting assets. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ac(!ording to your figures ,vour assets arc likely to last 
you from .300 to 400 years. 

M'r. Peterson. —But if you take out minoriils there is a using of them. 
Also a quarry may be very difficult to work and you may have to spend 
a lot of money on it. 

Mr. Gimeala. —Yon cannot say that this is depreciation. For that pur- 
Dose a very small percentage will be necessary to calculate depreciation on 
the basis of 300 years. So far as you are concerned these are 
inexhaustible. 

Mr. Peterson. —^That might apply to the coal not actually mined. But 
the plant installed in these is not inexhaustible. 

Mr. Ginwala. —T am prepared to agree with that. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very difficult to give an e.xact thcor.y. Let us 
take onr dolomite quarry whioh has just been flooded. There are many 
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risks against which you must provide. We must carry some reserve againeS 
risks of this kind. Strictly speaking our collieries have not deteriorated. 
They have gone up in value. 

Mr. Oinwuhi .—You will have to take the life of a tl'.ing at a certain 
number of years. For buildings the usual percentage is 2i per cent. 
The life of sanitary works is generally taken at 80 years. 

Mr. Fe.t e.r,H(in .—We are taking 6 per cent, on town and sanitary works. 
We have taken these percentages from the figure.s* laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombaj’ for income-tax. 

Mr. (rinicdla .— These are not extravagant rates, 

Mr. Peterson .—in the case of refractories we take 7i per cent. Electric 
lights— 7\ per cent. 

Mr. Ginirola .—Prospecting Department. Wh.at is this? 

Mr. Peterson. —Thi.s is a very small item. This is money spent in earlier 
years on prospecting for minerals. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Tliere is no depreciation on tliat T tljink. 

Presideni. During the last six years it ha.s gone down from 8-3 to 
1-2 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala.—-In the ease of collieries can j'ou tell us what you paid for 
the concessions P 

Mr. Peterson.--'\\'c actually bought these eollicric,s. Wo have spent a lot 
of money on machinery development, etc. 

Mr. Ghvwala.--'Works and Construction. Bo.sidos machinery you have 
;got big works—buildings and so on. Could you separate tliese. 

Mr. Peterson .—Machinery and plant 7i per cent, 1'90 crores. Buildings 
(mostly steel) 5 per cent. 42,900. 

The total Worlts and Construction figure comes to 2'82 crorcs. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Manganese properties. The same principle would apply 
as collieries. Is there much machinery there? 

Mr. Peterson .—There is very little. It is all hand work. 1 think there 
is a tram line but 1 am not certain. 

Mr. (ifinirala,--Furniture. How much do you allow for thatP 

Mr. Peterson .—o per cent. This is all office furniture. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What is live and dead stock? 

Mr. Pfifwr.ion.—Live stock is dairy farm. Dead stoclc is certain motor 
buses. 


Mr. Ginwala .—To arrive at a reasonable figure for depreciation for 
business purposes would it be fair to take those percentages? 

Mr. Peterson .—We have got a statement showing depreciation under 
each head up to Ist Marcdi 1922 including greater extensions. 

Presideni .—Are you prepared to put in that statementP 
The greater extension I understand were not in operation during 
1921-22. 


Mr. Peterson.—Fart of it was. We shall send you a statement on that. 
The principal items would he these— 


cost. 


Blast Furnace . . i 

Machine Shop No. 2 
Rolling stock 
Tractors 

These are the main items but I will 


Bs. 

.38 lakhs. 

1 .32 lakha. 

. . . 14 lakhs. 

.... 17 lakhs. 

give you a statement. 


Vida Statement No. XIX. 
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Mr. Oinwala. —I want to ask a fow questions about the greater exten¬ 
sions. There we are at a great disadvantage. I'orget the fact that you hav* 
started the extensions and are operating it. If you were starting them now 
may 1 take it as fair that for 5 years they would not bo in a position to 
earn anything. 

Mr. Peterson. —o years would be a very short time. We might expect 
to be operating in full within seven years. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing 1 want to start work for 300,000 tons will it 
take 5 years to complete the works? 

Mr. Peterson, -You probably could not do it in that time. 

Mr. Ginwala, —At any rate you expected to finish them in 5 years? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo did not succeed in doing so. Y’'ou might get in a 
blast furnace in three year.s. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So, in threo years nothing would bo earned and in the next 
three years it would gradually begin to increase until within S or 6 year.s 
they might be able to get into full operation? 

Mr. Peterson. —Provided that the necessary railway communications 
exist. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am taking normal conditions. Tf you are to start 
paying your dividends at the end of the sixth year will you write off what 
you have lost in five years or allow them to remain as they aro? 

Mr. Peterson.- —One method would be to stretch over a certain period 
the money lost and the other would be to ignore it and raise enough capital 
to cover it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing you were to spread it over a certain period' 
what period would you fix from the period you started ? 

Mr. Peterson. —li depends so much on possible profits. In the case of 
one of the subsidiary companies, we estimate that there will be a certain 
emiount of loss in the first year owing to the fact that tho Company is 
not working fully. That must happen in all cases and instead of writing 
off the whole of the loss in one year wo should spread over 5 to 6 years. 

Mr. Ginxoala. —Take a plant for three hundred thousand tons a year? 

Mr. Peterson. —It would depend on the amount of capital. Let us take 
a hypothetical case. Probably the capital e.xpended on that would not be 
leiB than 20 crores. It would mean a loss of part of tho interest on 20 
erores for 5 years. That is jvhat you would have to recover. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How would you spread it and over how many years? 

Mr. Peterson.- It would take 10 to 16 years. 

.Mr. Ginwala. —The other way is to provide surplus capital by preference 
•bares not carrying interest for a certain number of years. What is the 
xormal term for which without interest you got it in the oj-dinary market. 

Mr. Peterson. —It was spread over four to five years in our own 
ease. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is tho proportion of the preference shares to tha 
total capital ? 

Mr. Peterson. —The second preference shares to which this particular 
arrangement applies amounts to 7 crores. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tliat is to be deducted from these 10'6 crores that you 
btiive given here? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, that would be deducted. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that your loss is for the whole period ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, except that the money was not brought in all at 
once and the interest did not run for the whole period. I have given 
you a statement showing how the money gradually came, 

Mr. Ginwala. —As regards the preferente shares they will he counted 
from the expiry of five years. 
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Mr. Pe#er«ore.—They become cumulative from that period. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Can you tell us rorighly when you will be able to afford 
to pay. 

Mr. Peterson .—T cannot answer that question in public. 

Mr. Ginwala.—1 do not press that question. Can you just give the 
amount which you will have to cover in 10 years or so in connection with 
the greater extensions,—that is the liability you have incurred while the plant 
is not earning? 

Mr. Peterson .—Do you moan the amount of dividends we have to pay? 
If they can be extracted from the b.alauce sheets there will bo no 
objection. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Tho loss during the period that the plant is not earning 
some time or other j-ou must recover from your profit by writing it off or by 
spreading it over 10 or 16 years. 

Mr. Peterson .—So long as we can pay our debenture interest and 
interest on our ordinary capital there will be no actual liability to do so. 

President .—Dut before you can pay the dividends you have to pay 
preference shares. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You have lost a certain amount. You have got to recover 
it after the extensions came to operation. 

Mr. Peterson .—I shall consider the question and give you the information , 
in private. It would be confidential. 
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Oral evidence nf Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON) C.LE., and 
Mr. S. K. SAWDAY) recorded at Jamshedpur 
on the 27th August 1923. 

Presideni. —You have "iveii in the statement* about Customs dutj' a 
list of the pi'ineipal artioles on which the Coixipauy liave to pay duty. Do 
you consider these duties are of importance financially to the Company, 
that is, does the imposition of these duties in any way handicap the 
Company? 

Ml'. Sawday. —So far wo have paid mainly on machinery but we are 
now coming to the end of our purchases of our new plant so the duty on 
machinery is now of less importance to the Company, but is certainly of 
importance to the industi'y as a whole. 

President. —Machinery is rather a special case. A very strong opinion 
has been exprc.ssed generally that it is to the interest of India that 
machinery should be made as cheap as possible, and T think the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee that sat on it was that the 21 per cent, duty 
should be abolished as soon as possible. There is one particular article on 
which it might he as well to get on record the views of the Company and 
that is Sulphur, 

Mr. Peterson. —In the schedniet wo have prepared wo recommend that 
the duty on machinery and sulphur should be removed entirely. We have 
also suggested that duty should be taken oft’ as compensation from certain 
articles which are required in connection wdth machinery and chemicals 
which are xised in the manufacture of sidjxhato of ammonia, and in tho 
case of special .steel we have recommended that the duty should he removed 
entirely as it is not made in India. This will tend to reduce the charge 
on the industry. 

President. —AVe are concerned only with the duties the Tata Iron A 
Steel Compan.y actxinlly have to pay on articles the.y require for their own 
business. 

Mr. .^aiL'day .—Sulphur is the main thing. "We are paying Ks. 25,000 
now in duty and when the Greater Extensions come into operation it would 
mean Rs. 75,000. 

President. —Mr. Sawday, yon gave evidence before the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission. Could wo take the views you expressed in that evidence as the 
general view of the Tata Iron & Steel Company? 

Mr. Sawday. —No. Not generally—^but I think you can as regards solphur. 

President. —If these are not the views of the Company then I am quite 
prepared to have a memorandum from you on sulphur. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think the simplest thing would ho, if we agree to the 
views expressed by Mr. Sawday, to reproduce his evidence before the 
f’iscal Commission. That will leave the matter uncomplicated. 

President. —I gather that the latest revision of the tariff has tended to 
reduce tho amount you have to pay as Customs duties? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginivala. —The taxation of the various articles including machinery 
involves a much larger question than that now under investigation and 
in order to avoid that diifienlty would ymu not rather suggest that w'hen 
an industry is protected the articles that are used by that industry as 

♦ Vide Statement Ne. XVIT. 
t Not printed. 
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raw materials should receive a rebate from GovernmentP iWould that not 
suit you better? 

Mr. Sawday .—That proposal has been turned down on account of the 
extraordinary difficulties of allowing rebate without losing a lot of money. 

Mr. Gimvala .—I am only concerned with protected industries where the 
requirenionts are known and can be verifled, and where the Customs autho¬ 
rities will be in a position to say whether they are fair or not. For any 
article like sulphur which is used by various industries there may be an 
objection. When an industry is protected it would be a simple thing to 
put in a claim for rebate. To take your own case there will be no difficulty 
on the part of the Customs authorities to verify the correct amount of 
rebate. 

.Ur. Sn/tiulay. —Xo groat dilficulty. 

^^r. Ginwala .—There is no administrative difficulty in a matter of this 
kind. 

Mr. Pe.ii^r.son .—Whether that would suit us just as well as the removal 
of duty we are unable to express an opinion. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Mr. Sawday, you arc in charge of the town as a whole? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwahi.—Yoii are providing accommodation, I take it, for the 
labour of this place? 

Mr. Saioday. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That aeoomniodation i« both for covenanted and unco- 
vcnnntcd labour? 

Mr. .Sawday. —For all classes. 

•Ur. Giiiwalii .—Ts tliorc suffii(tent accommodation for all your employes 
now? 

Mr. Saii'day. —No, the accommodation is insufficient. We have 4,500 
houses and a staff of 15 thousand men. 

-Ifr. Ginwala. —So, how m.any houses should you build to accommodate 
the whole of them? 

Mr. Sawday .—I think double that number—including the extensions. 

President. —Tf you double the present number of houses' would you be 
able to house the whole of the labour employed in the works including the 
extensions? 

Mr. Peterson .—Everybody will get a house somewhere. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are charging 5 per cent, on the cost of the house 
as house rent? 

Mr. Sawday. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—AVhat do you charge in respect of the services? 

Mr. Sawday .—We do not charge anything. 

Mr. Ginwala .—How much do the services cost and what are they? 

Mr. Sawday .—The miniicipal cost of the town is 12 lakhs including 
interest and depreciation on capital spent. This excludes the cost of 
bousirig. 

Mr. Ginvmla .—That is a recurring charge? 

Mr. .Sawday .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—That includes hospital, schools, etc,? 

Mr. Sawday- —Not the owners’ cost on the housing; hut the cost of all 
municipal services including hospitals and schools. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You have made provision for schools in this place? 

-1/r. Sawday .—Yes. We provide a number of schools. 

^fr. Ginwala .—That provides facilities for education of moat of the 
•children here? 
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Mr. Sawday. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is the service equipment sufficient for the present 
needs P 

Mr. iSuwday. —It is very good on the whole as compared with other 
towns. Wo still have need of Ks. 7 to Es. 8 lakhs for drainage and about 
Rs. 3 lakhs for water. 

Mr. Fete.rson. —1 may explain that we have held up our expenditure 
as far as possible owing to want of money. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I put it to you generally that in determining the 
wages paid this is taken into account as it is not an extra wage but what 
you spend practically on services. 

Mr. Sawday. —I don’t think so. T don’t think wages are alway.s lower 
or that tho fact we spend this money is appreciated. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that prneticnlly you had to start every¬ 
thing from the beginning on municipal services in order to make the town 
habitable ? 

Mr. Sawday. —^Yes. 

President. —One point is .not quite clear. Is the 12 lakhs you mention 
the gross cost on municipal services or the net costP 

Mr. Sawday. —2s et cost after deducting all ree:overies but including 
7i per cent, interest and 1 per cent, sinking fund on capital expenditure. 
This amounts to 7i Inkhs. 

President. —In arriving at this figure of 12 lakhs you deduct all reco¬ 
veries from the town? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes, from markets and so on. 

Mr. Kale. —Can you toll me, Mr. Sawday, how many elemouisry 
schools there are ? 

Mr. Sawday. —14. 

Mr. Kale. —What is the total number of pupils? 

Mr. Sawday. —About 1,200. 

Mr. Kale. —Are you aware of a complaint that sufficient provision is 
not made for the education of the children of the employes in the Works? 

Mr. Sawday. —There are certain languages w’hich are unprovided for and 
which the parents ask ns to take up but which we arc not able to do. Wo 
teach Urdu, Bengali, English, Telegu. Gurmukhi, Gujrati aro loft. 

Mr. Kale. —I realise the language difficulty hut will the Company assist 
people who are desirous of providing their teachers in their own 
schools ? 

Mr. Sawday. —^Education is left to a School Committee which work 
under a Board and this Committoe always help them. There is a Gurmukhi 
school here and a school in connection with tho mosque. These schools 
have provided their own teachers. 

Mr. Kale. —Don’t you think that tho number 1,200 is disproportionately 
small P 

Mr. Sawday. —Wo can accommodate more students but they won’t 
come. 

Mr. Kale. —What arrangements do the Company propose to make to see 
that the children of the employes go to school? 

Mr. Sawday. — 'We arrange for teachers of the lower elementary classes 
to go round but more children won’t come in. 

Mr. Kale. —Are you making any efforts to train the children of the 
employes so that they might become efficient workmen in after life? 

Mr. Sawday. —There is a technical evening school where anybody can 
go to get good training. It is recognized by Government ;ind is inspected 
by the Government Inspector and helped by Government and they are 
pleased with it. 
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I'.Ir. Kale.--Can you tell me the number of students there? 

Mr. Saxvday. —There are 270 on the rolls, owing to a large number of 
man being shift men the average attendance is not very high. About 
35 per cent. 

Mr. Kale.—Don’t you think that more can be clone and should be done 
in this direction, namely, to give practical training to the children of the 
employes so that they might be induced to stay here? 

Mr. Saxvday. —The Government of Bihar and Orissa have taken up the 
question of opening a technical school here with special arrangements for 
the Bihar and Orissa boys. 

Mr. Kale. —But what is the Company going to do? 

Mr. Saxvday. —I can tell you. Professor Kale, that the Tata Iron & Steel 
Company has done more for the cause of educiation than any otlier place 
in Bihar and Orissa, 

Mr. Kale. —1 think the people of Bihar and Orissa are in this respect 
far behind other Provinces. 

Mr. Pei arson.—May 1 put it this way that the Company cannot at 
present afford to spend moro money on education. 

Mr. Kale. —1 understand that, but is it not desirable to do much more 
than the Company is doing, in its own interest, namely that it should 
train the children of its employes in such a way that they will ultimately 
remain here. That will he to the benefit of the Company. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is always our declared policy but at present we 
are unable to carry it out. 

Mr. Kale. —Is there any truth in the complaint that there is not suffi¬ 
cient accommodation for the men here? 

Mr. Saxvday. —There is a good deal of truth in it. The Company has 
spent Rs. 70 lakhs on housing and wo want 70 lalchs more for the purpose 
to meet the full demand. But we are unable to find this sum. 

Mr. Kale. —Is it not a serious difficulty that employes .should not get 
houses? 

Mr. Saxvday. —^Yes, but the Company on the other hand is prepared 
to loan money on 3 per cent, to any of its workmen to build houses. Of 
the mistry class, about 600 have taken advantage of the offer. 

Mr. Kale. —Will it not be better for the Company to build moro houses so 
that the men will remain here longer so that there will be greater efficiency 
than there is at the present moment? 

Mr. Saxvday. —We have cut other expenses to build houses. 

Mr. Ginxvala. —I take it that in your municipal services you employ 
mostly Indians. 

Mr. Saxvday. —Almost entirely. 

Mr. Oinxvala. —May I take it that it applies also to jmur general adminis¬ 
trative services? 

Mr. Peterson. —That will be the policy, but there are no general adminis¬ 
trative services. Apart from experts, they are practically all Indian. The 
actual coat of the Bombay office is paid by the Company. That is aff 
Indian, oxeept myself, I think 1 

Mr. Kale. —How much do you spend for your welfare work now? 

Mr. Saxvday. —Rs. 26,000 on gardens and trees; Rs. 2,00,000 on hospitals; 
Rs. 50,000 on education; Rs. 30,000 on the farm; Rs. 22,000 on band; 
Rs. 1,^0 on co-operative societies. 

Mr. Kale. —Are the co-operative societies doing good work? 

Mr. Saxvday. —^Yes, they are flourishing. 

Mr. Kale. —How many members are there in your co-operativ* 
societies? 
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Mr. Sawday. —Up to 3ist May 1922, 2,111 members and it will probably 
increase by 50 per cent, tor the year 1923. The subscribed ca])ital is 
lls. 1,20,000. Amount of loans will be in the noiglibourliood of d lakhs. 

Mr. Kale. —Is there any tendency for the societies to grow? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes and I think they will grow more flourishing still. 
They often pay 9, 10 or 11 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. —Rave you been earrj’iiig on the welfare work as you did in 
the past? 

Mr. Sawday.- We have cut down the grain store.s and the cloth stores. 
These were dropped as they were no longer necessary. There were no sales. 

Mr. Kale. —T.s there any other kind of work which you are doing that 
can be called welfare work? 

Mr. Sawday. —Yes, looking after sick pet)ple, looking after beggars, 
sending boys to the orphanage at Calcutta and so on. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think the |)riccs in .lamshcdpur higher than in other 
places in llihar?- 

Mr. Sawday. —They are slightl.y lower than Calcutta and slightly higher 
than Kharagpur. Prices of grain are lower; price of meat is very low, 
vegetables brought in by the junglis are sold very cheap, and what is 
more surprising, the price of fish i.s indeed lower than in Calcutta. 

Mr. Kale. —This question of prices affects the real wages of workmen 
and from that point of view I would like to know how the prices compare 
with other parts of Bihar. 

Mr. Sawday. —We do not keep the index number; we get them from the 
Director of Industries. 

Pre.'iident. —Of course the Tata Iron & Steel Company cannot compile 
index number for the whole of Bihar and Orissa, but the local Director 
of the Industrie,s Department is soon going to publish them. 

Mr. Peler.%<>n. —There is one point I .shoidd like to clear up on the 
question of depreciation and profit. I think in dealing with the question 
I was considerably confused as to the points to which your questions were 
directed. After reading the record of ovidenco I would alter my answer, 
I entirely agree with the President that if a full allowance for deprecia¬ 
tion is made in the costin,g accounts, any sums set aside for real deprecia¬ 
tion should not be taken into account in estimating the capital on which 
profit should bo calculated as this has already been allowed for in the cost. 

Preside,ni. —I think we have come to an understanding now. But that 
again raises this question. Looking at the matter from this point of view 
do you still think that the sums you have allowed for depreciation in your 
cost statements during the last few years, wore proper sums to allow? 

Mr. Peferaon .—It the Board wish to examine me on this point which 
raises important questions of profit and loss and of the finances of the 
company, I am quite prepared to answer any questions but I am not 
prepared that Ihese facts should he slated in jniblic. 

President. —We shall put it off till wo examine you at a later date. 

Now, looking at tho balance sheet for 1921-22, I notic^e that the item 
collieries has gone up considerably during tho last few years. 

Mr. Peterson. —There have been largo developments in the collieries. 

President. —May I take it that had the greater extensions not been con¬ 
templated part of the expenditure on the collieries would probably not 
have been incurred? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a very difficult question to answer. The be.st 
thing would ho to answer the question in this way that had not the 
greater oxteusions been contemplated some of these collieries might not 
have been purchased. But it is difficult to say to what extent the expen¬ 
diture on collieries was duo to the development of the greater extensions, 
beca\iso before the scheme for the extensions had taken final shape 
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the Company had decided to buy collieries to protect itself against any 
scarcity of coal. Apart from this the collieries can earn profits apart from 
their supply to the Company. Whetlior that was accurately related to 
the actual scheme of the extensions as it exists at present it would be 
impossible to say. The extensions scheme has altered so very much during 
the actual construction—parts have been added and parts have been taken 
awaj' so that I do not think that it can be said that the exact amount of coal 
purchased beai’s any exact relation to the sebeines eontemplalod from time 
to time. The collieries were hmight at the time on favourable, terms. 

Preaidont. —But had there been no extensions in contemplation? 

Mr. Pctersun. —A\'c would not have purchased so much coal. 

Prcxide.nt. —I take it that it is extremely difficult to say how much 
of those collieries was a part of the scheme of the greater extensions? 

Mr. Pe.ter.son. —It is a very difficult (picstioii to answer; you mean the 
part of the extensions shown in the balance .sheet? 

President.—Vi'hat I am really trying to get at is the question of capital. 

Mr. Peterson. —The collieries would earn a part of the profits. They 
would he c.'irniiig a fair profit now if the actual market price were charged 
to the works. 

President. —My point is this. As long as yon tharge only the actual cost 
to the works for the coal supplied any profit on the capital invested in the 
collieries has got to come out of tlic general profits of the Company, 

Mr. Peterson. —That is how we have shown it up to the present. 

President. —X gather fi'om what Jlr. Sawday told us that the expenditure 
on the town buildings would liave been incurred even aiiart from the question 
of extensions? 

Mr. Peterson. —So far as the quarters of the workmen are concerned—yes, 
hut ill so tar as the covenanted stafl' is concerned there has probably lleen 
an increase in order to provide for the new .staff on the greater extensions. 

President.- -Let us take the next item--Town Sanitary Works, 1 
imagine that they have been planned to l>c sufficient for the population ox- 
pected when the extensions have been completed. 

Mr, Peter.son. —.Planned to be .sufficient for the population that might 
be expected in 20 to 30 years and also for the inttrease that might re.sult 
from our own extensions and that are likely to result from the establishment 
of subordinate industries. 

Mr. Giinvala ,—With regard to the collieries is it not a fact that by having 
obtained those collieries you have been able to reduce the total cost of 
coal as it is used at present ? 

Mr. Peterson.- -Yes, by obtaining these collieries the Company was able 
to reduce its expenditure because had we not possessed them the works 
would have been closed four or five times during the past few years as a 
result of strikes and the difficulties of transport. Apart from the greater 
extensions these rolHcries have proved to he neces.sary if we were to carry 
on irunmi’iictnre, 

Mr. Ginwala .—My point is this. You entered into long term contracts 
for.coal. That has turned out to be unfortunate and for that reason you 
puiiihasod your collici-ies from iwhicli you gel 40 per cent, of your coal? 

Mr. Peterson. —We really iiurchasod these collieries for this reason that 
our contracts for coal oxtonded over a period of 25 .years and after that 
period w-e W'ould have to pay any price tor good coal had W'e not possessed 
our own coal. 

Mr. Oimeala .—With regard to this capital question what T would like 
you to look at is this. Suppose you are eonstvuoting a 1,30,000 ton steel plant 
to-day. Could you orect it for' less than the capital you spent on it? 

Mr. Peterson-Lhe old block w'onld cost us to-day double what is shown 
in our books. 
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Mr. Ginurala. —Therefoi'e may I take it that even if you write-ofi from 
year to year depreciation on your plant it would still retain its original 
value. 

Mr. Petcr.son. —I should say so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, if you take an actuarial valuation for 
your old plant, it would stand at more or less the same price? 

Mr. Peterson. —I should say it would be considerably higher; I should pul 
50 per cent, on to the actual value shown. 

.Mr. Ginwala .—Take “ MaclunerXt** 

Mr. Peterson. —Some of the machinery would probably stand at a lower 
value, while some of the old machinery cannot be replaced at anything 
like the original cost. 

I will take one instance. The first Blast Furnace was put up for Rs. 12 
lakhs. This would now cost us about 36 lakhs. Taking it all round I 
should say that the entire value of the undertaking would be worth 60 per 
cent, more than our original cost. 

Mr. Oinwala. —IVith regard to depreciation if you add to the works cost 
the actual depreciation apart from a hypothetical depreciation we will 
get the correct figure on tho basis of that calculation. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would be a reasonable estimate. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For works cost j'ou take interest charges and various 
other charges? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —^According to my idea this method of calculation would be 
simpler. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have tried to put it in tho simplest way. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think ■ wc have given you a rather elaborate letter. 
When you get that you will find in that an item for depreciation and so far 
as 1 am concerned, I am inclined to calculate upon the Basis I have ex¬ 
plained to you, and you would, I think, find that a reasonahle one from 
your point of view. 

Mr. Peterson, —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Does not depreciation vary with the profits made from year 
to year? What is the general practice? 

Mr. Peterson. —It depends on how much we earn. 

Mr. Kale. —In the earlier years in a Company’s life it might ho possible 
to provide only a smaller amount for depreciation. 

2Ir. Peterson. —In prosperous times we allow a larger amount for 
depreciation. 

Mr. Kale. —Would it not be better in the present circumstances to take 
a smaller figure for depreciation. What figure would you suggest? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that will depend not on our figure but on the total 
cost at which other persons starting this industry in this country oonld 
aSord to manufacture. 

Mr. Kale. —We are trying to ascertain w’hat would bo the reasonable 
price of steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —In estimating its cost I think one might fairly take the 
ordinary standard of depreciation for purposes of income tax, or for com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I wish depreciation depended on profits always. 

Mr. Kale. — Generally you take depreciation as deduction from tho net 
profits. In your profit and loss account you appropriate a certain amount 
for depreciation, so that if tho profits are higher the depreciation is shown 
at a higher figure for that particular year. 

Mr. Peterson. —It may be; it depends on the circumstances of tha 
Company. 
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Mr, Kale, —You told mo the other day that the agreement with the 
Tinplate Company does not affect your position so far as your supply of 
steel is oonoerried. 

Mr, I’eterson,— We have not surrendered any duty in that agreement, 

Mr. Kale. What yon have done in the agreement is that you take the 
f.o.b., Swansea price of steel as your provisional price. 

Mr. Feterson. —The agreement is a little (;orapiieated. Tho Tinjilat* 
Company are under the impression that they are very badly hit by the 
agreement while we think that we are badly hit. So far as this is concerned 
any duty is not surrendered because eventually the price will depend on 
the price of foreign tinplates landed in this country and if steel is protected 
plates made from it will also be protected. 

Mr. Kale. —You have to sell your steel to the Tinplate Company at a 
price which is not remunerative to you? 

Mr. Peterson. —That would depend on the price of foreign tinplates. 
The provisional price is altered afterwards. 

Mr. Kale. —But the price is not modified to the full extent. You will 
got only one half. 

Mr. Peterson. —As I say the agreement is very complicated. We do not 
got half the difference in price but half the difference of the profits. 

Mr. Kale. —So that one cannot say that you will benefit. On the con¬ 
trary, I say that in certain cases you will have to accept a lower price. 

Mr. Peter.son. —The steel bars we supply to the Tinplate Company are 
not of the same cpiality as finished steel and cost less to the manufacturer. 
In the manufacture of tin bars we can use steel which we could not use 
for other products which is a groat advantage to us as Mr. Tutwilor ex¬ 
plained. Our ex[)ort staff at present does not think that once the Tinplate 
Company l)egin to run at full pre.ssure, this contract should prove unpro¬ 
fitable. You must not compare the ciost of finished steel with that of tho 
tin bars supplied to this Comp.any. 

Mr. Kale. —1 am comparing yonr price of tin bar.s with the price of tin 
bars in England. That will determine the provisional price. 

President. —Mr. Kale’s point is this. Tho basis of the whole thing is 
tho provisional price. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think so. The basis of the whole thing i.s the 
price of tinplates imported into this country. 

Mr. Kale. —T h.ave read the agreement and I don’t find it there. 

Mr, Peter.son. —That is how I have read it. The tabulated statement* 
is my understanding of the .agreement. 

President. —As I understand it, in the first instance a sum equivalent 
to the f.o.b. price Swansea is paid by the Tinplate Company to the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company; subsequently the latter Company may receive an 
addition to that price or may have to return part of what it has already 
received. T think Mr. Kale’s point is that you may benefit by protection to 
the extent of the addition, but as regards this initial payment any protection 
which is given by means of an enhanced tariff would not lie of bciiefit to you. 

Mr. Peterson. —The provision.al price is nothing but a pro fnrmd price. 

President. —One of the notest you have T)ut in deals with a question 
that gave ns some trouble,—the measiires to be taken to deal with countries 
with depreciated currencies. I gather that the proposal put at the nre- 
vious meeting has hcen dropped and you now propose what you consider 
a simpler solution. 

Mr. Ginvmla. —I have had .a hurried look into this note. As far ns T 
can gather you propose that if there is variaton in the price owing to 
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depreciated exchange you would like to take the English price as the basic 
price. 

Mr, Peterson. —I would take as basis the price in a country where the 
exchange is stable, such as England. America would do equally well. 

Mr. Oinwula. —That necessitates an enquiry into the English prices from 
tinie to time. Would it not be better if instead of adopting the English 
price at a particular period you had the alternative of determining the 
price in this countiy prevailing at the moment? It is much easier for 
118 to obtain the information at what price a particular imported article 
is being .sold at a particular time. 

Mr. Peterson. — I think it would probably be more difficult to ascertain 
the average market price in India than to ascertain the average market 
price in England. The English c.i.f. price can be obtained with absolute 
accuracy. We have been doing it for many years and basing our contract 
prices on it. 

Mr. Glmvala. —It is not so easy as you think. In America they have 
got an elaborate machinery to arrive at a reasonable price at which the 
locally manufactured article can bo sold at a particular moment in the 
country. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is one difficulty. Would you take it for a parti¬ 
cular port or a particular place. 

Mr. Ginxcala. —In America they take New York and they know that steel 
at a particular moment was quoted at a particular price. 

Mr. Peterson.--Vic could take Calcutta as that is the biggest importing 
centre in India. 

Mr. Ginwata. — We may take a rea.sonable market price and then can 
Increase the duty by £10, 5 or 2 as the case may be. 

Mr. Peterson. —What standard of steel would you take in fixing the 
price P 

Mr. Ginwala. —We may take the English specification. 

Mr. Peterson. —Much steel of similar specification comes into this 
country from Eelgium and other countries. 

Mr. Gimrala. —Once the article is here you know its selling price. 

Mr. Peterson. — In a particular quarter your average price would be 
reduced by the low jjrlce of steel coming from a country with a depreciated 
exchange which might be very low. 

J/r. Ginvnla. —It cuts both ways. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not likely to cut the other way just at pre.seiit. If 
you take the price of English steel and the price can be ascertained more 
easily in this country, I can see no objection to that. 

President. —In the first place you would apply this only to protected 
articles P 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President ,—Would it not follow that in tho ease of a protected article 
no country in the world would ever undersell Great Britain? 

Mr. Petcr.xon. —It would tend towards that until the continental exchanges 
hecamo normal. 

President .—Sub.ioct to the limit of competition and subject also to the 
danger of reducing their market. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would practically follow: the country in question 
could not raise tho price, she could reduce it. If in the first quarter of the 
year the price is £10 and in the second quarter it went up to fib”), a foreign 
competitor might import nt £10 without extra duty on account of depre¬ 
ciated extbange. 

President. —iThey might be able to work it up by a few shillings to the 

ton. 
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Mr, Peterson. —It would be quite possible to take the mean between the 
English and American prices. You would have direct competition from 
America if there was an attempt to raise the price artificially. 

President. —It would prevent any other country which was favourably 
situated and could afford to sell at a lower price from sending steel into 
India at that lower price. 

Mr. Peterson. —You would still got competition. If there is any endea¬ 
vour to raise the jirioe artificially they could not raise it at once unless they 
came to an agreement amongst themselves. 

Mr, Kale. —Is it your opinion that the scheme you have now put forward 
has this advantage, namely that you know what it costs the Belgian works 
to manufacture a ton of steel in their own currency, but you want to neutra¬ 
lize the effect of the depreciation of the currency and want to bring the 
price up to the level at which you sell here and you take the English price 
because you foci that the exchange there is Btco<ly. 

Mr, Peterson. —That is the reason. 

Mr. Kale. —This is tho advantage that the present scheme has over the 
one you propounded the other day. 

Mr. Peterson. —With the exchange fluctuating as it does fluctuate and 
depreciating as it is depreciating, it is impossible to work out any scale that 
would work automatically. Any plan that works automatically is very much 
easier for trade generally than any plan imposed by an enquiry ad hoe- 
And wo think this tho simplest, every one will know the rate of duty. 

Mr. Ginwal-a. —From your point of view it is not material whether the 
prices in England uiul America are controlled by the English manufacturer oti 
account of tho scheme? 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think there is anv possibility of effective control 
against this country. If there is any possibility of such control between 
tho manufacturers, wo would in any case get it in spite of any ])rovision to 
the contrary. 

Mr. Ginvala. —I am afraid I did not make my point quite clear. What 
I meant was ; you yourself now manufacture stool and you have a selling 
price in the country. Wo take it you make a reasonable profit on your cost? 

Mr. Peterson. —Our selling price must for a very long period until we 
prodijco steel here for export be based on tho world price even after protec¬ 
tion is given. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Would it not be simpler to determine the price of tho 
foreign imported article with reference to your own price? 

Mr. Peterson, —It will be the same tiling. Their price and ours will be 
tho same except that ours will be a little lower. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From tho administrative point of view it would be vorv 
much simpler if the general principle was that an additional duty equiva¬ 
lent to the difference between the imported price of tlie article in this country 
and your selling price were impo.sed. 

Mr. Peterson. —As a general principle that would he sound enough but it 
would depend on how great tho depreciation in exchange is. If you take 
the soiling price when intensive dumping is going on then steel might bo 
coming into this country at so low a rate as to put your average price very 
low. ^ ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you get protection, that protection, I assume, ought 
to be enough to prevent foreign goods competing against you in your own 
country. On that assumption would it not be simpler to take your price 
ss the basis. ^ 

Mr. Peterson. —Probably it would work in a different way in practice. 

Mr. Ginwala.—In America this fs being done, but there of course they 
have tho United States Steel Corporation which determines the world’s price. 

z 2 



I’reaident.—l think we have asked Mr. Peterson to put up a gtateiucht' 
showing the current o.i.f. price, and also the eoiripany’s selling price with 
a list of the extras. 

Mr, Peterson .—I wish to explain the principle on which 1 have made 
certain alterations in the TuriiE schedule!. 1 have made no alteration until 
we got to page 4 of the existing Tariff schedule. 

Pago 4—Mineral oils. 

I have suggested that all lubricating oils should be free. 

Pago 8—Chemicals. 

I have suggested that sulphur should be free and have added scxllum 
nitrate which is used in the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia. At present 
it oonics under “ Chemical piroducts not olherwi.se specified.'’ Speaking 
generally where an article is made from steel in this country u compensating 
duty equal to tho increased cost caused by the increased duty on steel and 
iron should be imposed. W’e arc not in a position to give the c-xact amount 
of such increased costs which will have to be uscertaiuod from manufac¬ 
turers of that article, and we have indicated such articles in the tariff with 
a cross (*). 

Page fl, item No. 69. 

This will contain many articles of the c.liiss mentioned above. 

Item 75—Hardware. 

The same question might arise here. 

Item 80—Cutlery, etc.; 

Tho same question might arise in this case also. 

There may bo manufacturers of instruments who use Indian steel who 
might be handicapped. 

Item No. 87—Machinery. 

TTiis should bo free. On the general question of iron and stoel wo think 
ic advisable to make as few alterations m the existing tarijf as possible. 
Any alteration in the description or specilicatiuua in tho existing' tarili will 
be a matter for considerable discussion. It is very much simpler to accept 
tho existing description for the present and for the first year or so to await 
the results ol uetual experience before any cliangcs are made. Therefore we 
advocate a specific duty at iWi per cent, ol the existing tariff valuation ana 
whore articles are valued ad valorem the rates ot duty should be increased. 
We consider that the duty on wrought iron should be 20 per cent, if a duty 
of !iyj per coni, is imposed on steel. If you put a heavy duty on steel tho 
duty on wrought iron should bo incroasod. in the case of iron where the 
tariff valuation is put as 2a0 we have suggested a spuciiio duty of its. 4ii 
u ton. in the same way in the case ot steel wo have ucc-iptcd ilio duty 
according to the existing tariff valuation and hiivo multiplied it liy i). in 
tho ease of articles valued ad valorenij such as rails, chairs, sleepers, etc., 
wo have merely suggested an incroase in tho duty of liaj per cent. In the 
case of articles that are not manufactured in this country, sucli things as 
anchors, cables, etc., wv have made no alterations at all. In the case of 
special stool such as carbon steel, high tensile steel, cast steel, etc., we 
have .suggested that they should come in free and we suggest that tho 
present duty should be taken off. We have marked all articles we do not 
manufacture ourselves but which can he manufactured from sled in this 
country and have suggested that the manufacturers of those articles should 
1)0 examined and asked what the effect on their iiiaiuifacturc would be. 
In the case of metals other than iron and steel, aluminium should come in 
free because it cannot be produced in this country. Brass should be admitted 
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flree. White metal lecjiiirud lor bearings whieh is not mauulactunjd ill 
this country should be admitted lioe. \Ve have also suggested that zinc 
should bo admitted free. It is not manufactured in tliis country but is 
required in large quantities for the manufactiire of galvanized sheets. The 
only other point in which wo have made any alteration is tire rolling stock. 
We have treated tliat exactly in the same way and we have marked the 
itoma which wo manufacture) articles which can bo manufactured or are 
being inauut'at:tured fimu our steel and have suggested that the same duty 
should be placed on it as in the case of other stool. 

President. —While all the proposals you have made for removal of duties 
from things that might be classed as raw materials will come up for con¬ 
sideration sooner or later, it is possible that we may not be able to deal with 
them in connection with steel because they ruight have a bearing on other 
industries which have not been examined. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think the particular articles 1 have mentioned do actually 
affect the manufacture of steel. Tiicre may be other considerations of whicli 
we may be unaware. 

President.—There is one more point which has not been mentioned and 
which occurred to me recently. What would bo the opinion of the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co., on the proposal to remove the duty on pig iron. Such a 
proposal would naturally be put forward on behalf of iron or steel manu¬ 
facturers of soma kind in this country. Would it affect the Tata Company 
much one way or the other? 

Mr. Peterson. —Very little. The import of pig iron into this country 
would be very small. Probably there are imports into special ports which 
are handicapped by their distance from tlfo producing centres. 

President.—1 take it that the bulk of your production of pig iron which 
is sold as such is exported? 

Mr, Peterson.—A largo majority of it. Our sales in this country would 
be about 50,000 tons, but the exports from India would be very much larger 
than the imports. Import of pig iron in 1022-23 was 12,000 tons. 1 do not 
think that the removal of the duty will havc.auy affect one way or the other. 

President. —Please look at the statement* showing the ciirront o.i.f. price, 
your selling price and the cost price. It is not clear how, if English steel 
is coming in at Its. 151-14, you oan obtain Its, 168? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is coming in at Its. 151-14, that is o.i.f. Calcutta 
without duty. 

President. —Wilt you kindly look at page 8 of your Supplementary printed 
memorandum on the Protoction of young industries; you soy, quoting Professor 
Taussig, “ It would be hazardoms to reckon how fur the tariff system in 
keeping up the price of rails brought a burden on the general'public, and 
how far it simply lessened the profit or increased the losses of railway pro¬ 
moters and investors.’’ That would hardly apply—would it—to this country, 
where nearly all the railways are State owned. 

M?’. Peterson .—I merely quoted that in order to show that it was ex¬ 
tremely difficult to ascertain on wliat particular class or community the 
burden would fall. It may be distributed very differently than w.is expected. 

President. —In this case it is not the Kailway promoter or investor but tbr 
[udiaii taxpayer who must hear the burden and I am afraid he c.annot pass 
it on to anybody else. 

Mr. Peterson. —The argument there would bo that possibly the increased 
cost would bo distributed very widely and would not fall entirely on railway 
freight. 

President. —If it is not borne by the taxpayer, it must mean increased 
freight charges. 
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Kow look at page 14 " Moreover, at its doors are the large and coll- 
stautly growing markets of the far East where already Indian pig iron has 
opened a large and iuereasing export trade.” Are you referring to markets 
for eteol? 

Mr, rctcruun.. —i can only give you our experience. We constantly receive 
enquiries from engineering firms in places like Singapore, Penang, Java, 
Australia, New Zealand and the west coast of America for steel. I believe 
that nearly one million tons of steel is consumed in the far East in the 
ahape of kerosino tins alone. 

Prestdenf.—Does not that fact suggest that tliere are other markets beside 
India to which the foreign manufacturer can go and dump their steel? I 
suggest to you that your statement on the other point that India is the 
only market open to dumping is overstating the case a little? 

Mr. Peterson. —Owing, I think, to the development of trausjiort between 
India and other parts of the world for the export of grains, raw jnaterials, 
etc., there is a cheap freight to India. Whether the same conditions exist 
in those other places I have no knowledge. They have also protective duties 
in many of these countries. In that sentence I am looking to a period 20 
years ahead. 

President .—On page 10 of the pamphlet you say ” Bounties and freight 
concessions have been granted in some countries for export trade.” W'hon 
we had this matter up before you told us that the only definite instance you 
could give was the Belgian rebate of 00 francs a ten on certain raw materials. 

Mr. Peterson .—I have since received a subsequent confidential report 
from Englond, dated 11th Januaiy. It runs aa follows:—"I have recently 
had confirmed from quite a reliable source that for some considerable time 
past the Belgian Government had been giving substantial subsidies to their 
steel works for export trade. Thus at last we find the reason why the 
Belgian prices have been so low for many montlis past, wliicli basis of price 
has of course in turn had a oorro.spoading eSoct on other continental sources 
of supply as well as quotations from this country. This is the reason for the 
extraordinarily cheap price in English and Belgian markets.” Information 
like this you cannot prove. 

President .—Is that all the information you have? 

Mr. Peterson. —W’e believe there are freight concessions. Ereiglits have 
been reduced for export trade in France. We suspect that is what is happen¬ 
ing in Germany. “Wo know that the freight from Hamburg to India is suspi¬ 
ciously low. Whether this is a result of the depreciated exchange or 
competition or an indirect subsidy we have no information. We know it 
is much, lower than the freights from England. 

President .—You have made rather a definite statement there thai boun¬ 
ties and trade concessions have been granted in some tiounlrios. 1 .vished 
to be clear as to exactly what you meant. You say later on page 21 " Direct 
bounties for export can bo proved easily enough, but it is impossible to prove 
accurately tlie indirect concessions and advantages which we have indi(iatcd." 

Mr, Peterson.—i liave said that we cannot prove those. We have a 
definite statement that the freight rates for export have boon very much 
reduced in France. We have no exact proof of the actual extent of these 
bounties. I shall put in-this further statement. It is an extract from a 
letter which was forwarded to the Government of India on tlie 11th of 
January and a copy was sent to the Member for Commerce on the 2'ltii of 
January. 

Mr. Ginwala .—With regard to those bounties it seems unusual that you 
have not boon able to got more authentic information. The question rtiusi 
have been discussed by the Legislature before any legislation authorizing 
bounties was enacted. In Australia for instance there arc the usual official 
reports of proceedings. It seeing rathe*-strange that you should not be ablr 
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t<) procure Belgian lloports of Legislative Proceeilings. In a deiuocriitic 
country they cannot have secrets like this. 

Mt. Petereon. —We have no representatives in these countries. 

Mr. (linirohi. —Perhaps later you will be able to give more authentic 
Information. 

Mr. Peterson.— T .suggest that yon write to the Consults in various coun¬ 
tries anti ask them whether the information is correct. 

President—There is a Consular report on the economic, c.onditions ol 
Belgium. There is no indication of this in the report. 

Mr. Peterson. —This is the information we have got. It may bo right o( 

It may be wrong. 

President. —It is for the people who put this note to make a primd fncis 
ease. Wo can hardly ask the Government to make an enciuiry. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am not pressing the question of bounty at all. 

il/r. ainwnln. —Steel is being lande<l at a pri(‘e at which it cannot be 
obtained in any country. What arc the camses, known or unknown, which 
bring about this result. It is sufficient to say that the Belgian steel can 
be had in India at £7 whether any country has sold it at that priije^ or 
whether they have special facilities, etc., it is immaterial for practical 
purposes. 

President. —^I only alluded to it to-day because I consider it hardly fail 
to let that statement pass without authentic proof. 

Mr. Kale. —^I want to put ouo or two questions with regard to cost price 
and sale pricie. We have so far considered the cost price and you have 
given it at Rs. 180 a ton, but after all, it is the selling price that we 
shall have to consider—a price at which you will bo able to sell and tha 
diflerenco between that price and the price at which articles will he landed 
in this country. What amount would you add to the cost you have given 
in order to arrive at a fair soiling price? 

Mr. Gimoala .—That is what wo ere trying to work out. 

Mr. Kale .—That is not it; you have not understood me. It is not tbf 
amount of protection that I am speaking of. You have already propr.scd 
that protection should be 8311 per cent. Suppose you add that to £10 which 
is tlie price of the imported artic.le. From the figures you have given us 
it seems that the price so obtained will not give you the soiling price you 
require. Suppose It became Rs. 200; the cost you give is Rs. 186. . 

Afr. Peterson .—That is an exceptionally high cost. We have given the 
actual cost hut it is exceptionally high. 

Mr. Kale .—I want to know whether the difference between the two will 
be sufficient to givo a fair profit on the existing capital? 

President. —Would you coii.sider Us. 14 a ton sufficient to give you a 
reasonable profit on the company’s capital or do you expect that you will 
be able to reduce the manufacturing cost substantially belccv the presdht 
figure? 

Mr. Peterson .—^We hope to reduce the cost. The new plant will bo in 
full operation in 0 months and coats will come down. 

Mr. Kale .—if that is so what will be the additions that you will have 
to make to the coat? 

President .—^There will be no addition per ton. Whether the cost u’ill ba 
higher or lower it is impossible to say, 

Mr. Kale. —You expect to turn out 4i lakhs of tons. What will be the 
additional charge that will have to be met for your deprocislion and for 
your interest and so on? These additional charges will jiave to be spread 
pvev tbc cost of production. 
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Mr, Peterion .—If tho Board will put in writing the exact form in which 
they want the iufoi'ination, we will send in a statement. 

Mr, Kale .—I want an estimate of what will be the working cost per ton 
of steel taking into account dopreciation, interests, etc., whe,n the whole of 
tho plant including the greater extensions is in operation. 

Mr, Peterson .—If the greater extensions had not been erected the cose 
for protection would bo very much weaker, and it is really on tlie strength 
of the increased production that wo are asking for tliis protection. I under, 
stand that the que.stion. before the Board is to ascertain what the fair cost 
of steel will be. The real diflQeulty about making a comparison is this; wo 
had barely started before the war. During the war we obtained great facili¬ 
ties in the matter of traffic, we had no difficulty in disposing of Our output 
which was taken by (loverumeut. Between 1914—18 it is very difficult to 
find a normal year. Control was taken off by Government in 1920 and after 
that we had labour trouble. 

President.—I think 1921-22 would he the best. It was least affected by 
outside causes. Since Aug\ist 1914 there has not been a normal year. 

Afr. Peterson. —1920-21 began with the after effects of tho big strike, and 
there was a minor strike of the covenanted hands. In 1921-22 (there was 
also the strike on the East Indian Bailway and there was shortage of wagons. 
In that year unfortunately our accounts were made up for three months and 
nine months distinguishing the period when tho preference shares began to 
earn and the period when they did not earn. If T may offer an opinion the 
most accurate way of arriving at th.at figure would ho to take ns Professor 
Kale takes, the estimate for the greater extensions when completed and 
check that with the actual figures in the past. 

Presidenf.— Undoubtedly; but it won’t do to undervalue the evidence of 
tho past. After all the estimates of tho future can bo no better than a 
surmise. 

Mr. Kale.- -The Company is asking for protection for a prolonged period 
so we want to know what the position will he in the near future. 

Mr, Peterson .—The duty can be altered at any time the Government con¬ 
sider it necessary. The Company has never expressed an opinion as to 
the exact period. 

President.--U would be open to tho legislature to legislate for protective 
duties, in such a way that they would not require annual enactment in the 
tariff schedules. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The Ijegislative Assembly cannot initiate any legislation 
W'hich is likely to affect the finances of the country; the Government can 
of course do it at any time. 

Mr. Peterson .—I should like to express this opinion on behalf of the 
Company. The object of a policy of protection is to increase and develop 
the manufacture of steel in this country not tho manufacture, of steel by this 
Comi)any. If you put protection for a shorter period than anything between 
.''►i to 10 years that would not have that effect. If it was known that the 
actual protection granted was for five years only and that after this the 
industrv would not require protection, then no ono else would come forward 
to start. 

President.—It would cut both ways. On the other hand it rather suggests 
that it ought to be taken off at the end of a certain period. 

■Mr. Peterson .—'In granting protection for the development of the steel 
industry it must ho understood that this is the aim of the policy and so 
loii« as that aim is to be fulfilled protection will be maintained. Oljviously 
no "manufacturer will start if ho knows that protection will be removed in 
sav years as he will know that we e.annot manufacture on a largo scale 
within that period. 

Mr Ginwala.—7hnt is a strong argument against a definite poriof]. 
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President, —I think we might begin to-day with the question of the working 
capital required when the Greater Extensions are in full operation. Perhaps 
the best way in which we can put it is that your outturn will be roughly 400,000 
tons of finished steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —The works cost we have taken very roughly at Hs. 125 a ton 
which gives a total of 6 crores for the total outturn. Tlierefore, it you require 
5 crores of rupees us your working c.npital, it rneans roughly that that un interval 
of one year elapses between the time when you incur the expenditure in making 
your steel and the lime when you receive payment. That seems to be a very 
difficult proposition to understand. 

Mr. Peterson. —Perhaps I may explain exactly what we have taken- in 
arriving at the working caiiital. We think the simplest way of arriving at fhat 
is to take the present working capital and increase it proportionately to the 
increase in production. 

President .—That is not taken from the balance sheet ? 

Mr. Peterson .—These figures are taken from our statement of liquid assets 
given to the Imperial Bank. This is all included in the cash credit e.vcept two 
items, stocks and stores at mines and collieries and outstandings, first because 
of the dilliculty of putting these stocks and stores at the collieries into li'.e 
possession of the bank, and secondly teeuu.se of the difficulty in putting the Bank 
in possession of the outstandings. 

President. —What do you mean by outstandings? 

Mr. Peterson. —Bills due to us. 

President. —Would that come under book debts in the balance sheet? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. That is money actually due for material supplied that 
has not yet been paid for, tliat is what it really is. 

President. —What you have sold but have not been paid for? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We roughly estimate our working capital after the 
Greater Extensions are completed as follows :— 

Sparc Bolls 60 lakhs. 

Spare iuget moulds, etc. . , . 10 „ 

Stores (Electrical and insiu, etc.) . , 70.00,0' 0. 

Ope atiuu spsics and louse tools . . 6u,iii'00 ). 

Bricks . , . . . , 30,00,i.00. 

Raw -Vat-rials: — 

(lead ...... 20 lakbs. 

Iron ati'l manganese ore . . 10 ,, 

Lime-tone ..... 6 „ 

Suli/luir scrap and others . , 10 ., 

- 4B,m,O0O 

Colliery stores mid sb cks, outstanding - . 35 OO.OOo 

Ontstaiidiii.s Mamshedpiir) .... 80,00,000 

Stock.s of finished prodiicii .... l,ll ,0O,C00 (We estimate 

one month’s 
fini-hed pro¬ 
ducts Mill 
haveeost ui 
Ks. 65-i 

--• lakhi.) 

Rs. 4.80,00,000 

( 363 ) 



For purposes of coDipariaon, we give below a similar statement of oar existing 
working capital:— - 


SpsTc rolls . . . . .. . 13 lakbs. 

Spare ingot moulds, ele. ... . . . . 2 „ 

Stores ........ • 3& „ 

Operation spares and louse tools ..... 4 „ 

Bricks ......... 26 „ 

Coal.. . . 9 „ 

Iron and m.sngane3e ore . . . . 11 ., 

Dolomite and Ilme.itone ...... 3 „ 

Snlphnr, scrap, etc. , . . . . . 5 ,. 

Collieries, stock and stores, outstandings ... 25 „ 

Outstandings (•Temshedpnr) . , , . 3G „ 

Stocks ......... 56 


Some of these items may come down. 

Preiident. —Let us take it on these lines. 9 lakhs of coal, that is at 
Jamshedpur, isn’t it? 

Mr. Petenon. —This is coal held at the Works. 

President. —It must be roughly somewhere in the neighbourhood of 100,000 tons 
at Bs. 9 a ton? 

Mr. Peterson. —Steam coal about 10 lakhs and gas coal IJ lakhs held at the 
Works. 

President. —Do you find it necessary to hold stocks at the Works? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We have not really got enough stock at the Works. 

Mr. Cin-wala. —That is about six weeks stock? 

Mr, Peterson. —That is about it. We shall keep stocks for 3 months, it 

w« can. 

President. —You don’t hold stocks at the collieries'? 

Mr, Peterson. —We have large .stocks at the collieries, but wo would not 
hold them there if we could hwp it. 

President. —That depends to a large extent on railway conditions? 

Mr, Peterson. —And partly on the market. There are certain classes of 
coal which are being raised at present which cannot be sold and accumulate 

there. 

President. —You mean the coal you buy? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Pi esident. —Must you carry stocks for them so to speak ? 

Mr. Peterson. —80 per cent, of the value of the coal raised we pay for. Wo 
cannot get rid of some of the bought coal. It is accumulated at the collieries. 
We take practically the whole of tlieir output. 

President. —They say that they have to hold stocks at the collieries for other 
people; that vs what we. heard from the other side nt Calcutta, Of course, they 
did not say that about the Tata Co. 

Mr. Peterson. —We don't want to hold any stocks at the collieries. 

President. —Is there .any possibility of your reducing these? 

Mr. Peterson.—I should say so. Of course, we are trying to reduce them 
as far as possible. 

President, There is no object to be gained so far as you are concerned 
by holding stocks at the collieries? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President.—Is there any possibility of the working capital going down? 

Mr. Peterson.—U might perhaps go down to, say 4 crores, but I would not 
like to proniise that it would. On spare rolls we would be at a disadvantage. 
Id a plant in America or in England they wonld not carry anything like this 
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stock of rolls. This would be unproductive capital locked up. We shall probably 
make our own rolls in future. If we can do that and make them with success 
we would not need to carry so Iur);e a stock. 

President. —Before we go on to this question of rolls, can you tell us whether 
you make any rolls at present? 

Mr. Petenon. —We are making none of the chilled rolls just now. We are 
at present contemplating getting one of the big English roll makers to come out 
here and make them for us. We had negotiations with an American Company 
to come out but the arrangement fell through, and we are just now contemplating 
asking the English roll makers to come out to this country and make rolls 
from our material. That would save a gicat deal in freight and save us from 
bolding these large stocks. If they agree to come out then we would probably 
make all the rolls in our Works. 

President. —You have got 13 lakhs of rupees locked up in spare rolls at 
piesent. How long v/ill it take to work off that? How much do you spend in 

rolls in a year? All I really want to get at is how long would Rs. 13 lakhs 

worth of rolls last ? 

Mr. Peterson. —It depends very much on breakages. 

President. —I thought that possibly your annual expenditure on rolls would 
give us a sort of clue. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 will look it up and see what has actually been spent. 

Mr. Mather. —What exactly do you class na spare rolls? For example, yon 

may be rolling to-day a particular section. You may have additional partly-worn 
rolls over and above the rolls you are using at the present moment. Those are 
spare rolls in one sense. In addition to that you nave also new rolls capable 
of rolling sections which you may not roll for the next three months. 

Mr. Peterson. —This list would only include rolls that are not actually put 
into use. Otherwise the Bank would not accept them as security. 

PresideiU. —They are charged to revenue as soon as they are put into use? 

Mr. Peterson. —Ver. They disappear from stock. They would come out 

of the statement which we keep for the Imperial Bank showing our stocks. 

Mr. Mather. —The amount that you have given us is the full cost of unused 
rolls that .ire held as sp.ire for these existing Mills? 

Mr. Peterson, —^Yes. 

President. —I do not know if we can get at .ill figures for the consumption 
of rolls. 

Mr. Mather. —^We could only get approximate figures. 

President. —^You have got the cost of rolls in your cost accounts under 
blooming and rail mills. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can give you actual figures for the past five years. It is 
quite easy. 

President. —It would be equally useful if you could tell us how many months 
with normal casualties this Rs. 13 lakhs would last ? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very difficult to say. 

Mr. Mather. —You could give us your annual expenditure. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is perhaps the best way of doing it. 

President. —Lot us go on to spare ingot moulds. Do you make these yourself? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —I notice that you go up from Rs. 2 to 10 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Rs. 10 lakhs as compared with Rs. 2 lakhs seems to be on the 
high side for an article which you make yourself. 

Mr. Mather. —One would rather expect it to go up in less proportion. 

President. —How many ingot moulds are there and how long will they loitT 
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Mr. Peterson. —If you liko I can have a special enquiry made into this Re. 10 
lakhs. It may be due to the plant. 1 don’t know. In any case I don’t think 
that it is very important. If you take the present fi^re of Rs. 2 lakhs and 
multiply it by the amount of increase in production, it will amount to . Rs. 6 
lakhs. I don't think that Mr. Tutwiler gave you the actual cost of the mould. 

President.—! notice that there is a very large increase under operation spares 
and loose tools. One does not quite understand this increase. 

Mr Peterson. —I don’t understand it either. 

President. —If you like -.ve can ask Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr. Peterson. —These figures are given to me by the Chief Accountant. 1 
shall verify it. J don’t think that there should be more spares on the new than 
on the old proportionately. 1 don’t see any particular reason why there should 
be. 

President. —The only other possible explanation is that you are extremely 
short. 

Mr. Peterson. —I will ask for an explanation, if you will allow mo, on that 
specific point. 

President. —One would imagine that the greater part of stores was bouglit 
under the previous item and that these operation spares and tools ware a sort of 
miscellaneous things not included in the more important ones. 

Mr. Peterson. —The main item is electrical stores. The whole of the new plant 
IB electrically driven. 

President. —Under that head, the estimate goes up from Rs. 35 lakhs to 
Rs. 70 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —I wa.s wondering whether some of that might not have been 
included under Rs. 50 lakhs. 

Mr. Mather. —It seems to me that your electrical stores should not go up 
entirely in proportion. 

Ml. Peterson. —I don’t think that it would. 

Mr Mather. —Supposing in the old plant you have motors of 200 b. p. of a 
particular type. You have got one spuva and two working. When you start the 
Greater Extensions, one spare is probably enough for four motors. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would probably be enough if the motors are of the same 
type. 

Mr, Mather. —T am considering all the time that they are of the same type. 
Therefore in a number of instances you can increase tlio output of your plant 
without .at the same time in. leasing your sp.ares. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don't think that there would be many cases of that kind. 
Tlierc is no electrical drive in the old mills. 

.Mr. lifather .—Hut there is a good deal of electrical auxiliary maciinery in 
ti e old aliUs. 

P; -The new power-house is already in use and the spares required 

for that mus* be included under what you hold to-day. 

.'/r. Peterson. —Probably they are. I don't think that they carry large 

Sp.SVfiS. 

Presidenf, —I don’t know if we can go into that more deeply. You might 
find out about operation .sp.ares and loose tools. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —Then as regard,-} bricks, which come to Rs. 26 lakhs. Speaking 
absolutely as an outsider I sliiuild say this was on the high side. Here again 
what is your total expenditure on bricks during the year ? 

Mr. Peterson. —I will let you have it. 

Mr. Mather. Have not you possibly got abnormally large stocks accumulated 
in anticipation of the Greater Extensions coming into operation ? 

Mr. Peterson, —That may be. 
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Praident .—That is the kind of point I want to bring out. In that case, 
give us your estimate as to the amount of brick.s or how many months consump¬ 
tion this represents when the Greater Extensions are in full swing. 

Mt, Pet^Tso 7 i .—Wo will have a second column stating that it represents so 
many months’ consumption. 

Mr. Mather, —On the basis of your Greater Extensions being in full operation. 

Mr, Pctc.reon, —It can only be an estimate. 

President. —Still it will give us something to go by. As regards coal, I 
have already asked you about it. I notice that you regard your present stock 
of iron and manganese ore as high because it goes down in the later table. 

Mr. Peterson. —It must be so because raw material has been accumulated for 
the new blast furnaces. The material is all here. 

President. —Is this mostly iron ore? 

Mr. Peterson. —Entirely iron ore and a certain amount of manganese ora. 

President. —The works cost of iron ore is about Rs. 3 a ton, is it not? 

Mr. Peterson. —Hs. 3-6-0 a ton, 1 think. 

President. —It comes to about 350,000 tons. One would like to know how 
many months’ consumption it is when the Greater Extensions are in full opera¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Peterson. —We can work it out. It is about a million tons a year. 

President. —It would be between 3^ and 4 months. Does this include any 
stock at the ore mines? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that has been included. 

President. —‘ Dolomite and limestone ’ is a very small item. So is ‘ sulphur 
and scrap.' 

Mr, /’eterson.--Scrap is practically the same as finished product. We have 
got to keep that till we find a use for it. The new plant when in operation 
will have about 42,000 tons of surplus scrap. It will go back into the blast 
furnaces. 

3fr, Mather. —i'ou don’t hold that very long. 

Mr. /'etersem.—Still we hold it for some time. On any given day we will have 
a considerable quantity. 

President. —Do you mean that you are producing faster than you can use it? 
If so, you will eventually have to get rid of it. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will have to. We have to put it back into the blast 
furnace at present. 

President. —Or in the open hearth? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the amount in excess ol what we can use in the 
open hearth. 

Pre.sident, —That is your e.stimate when the Greater Extensions are complete. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —Then, you will be producing more scrap than you require? 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes, more steel scrap than the open hearth furnaces can 
take. Probably we will oveutually build another furnace to take that up. 

President. —lu the case of your outstandings also, can you indicate what 
that represents? 

ilfr. Peterson. —That is practically equivalent to 60 days’ credit. We have 
to allow for 60 to 90 d.ays usually. 

President. —Do you give credit of that kind ? 

Mr. Peter.^on. —We try not to. Wo are very often forced to. 

President.—One or two witnesses in Calcutta said that you insisted on a 
very prompt payment. 
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Mr. Pe.tf.rsim .—I wish we could always obtain it. It was the Krityanand Iron 
Works people, [ think, who did not aRree with our terms of business. They 
asked us to quote and we quoted and sent them a copy of the usual terms of 
business. They did not accept. 

Preiiident ..-—By the usual terms of business, is it 60 days’ or 90 days’ credit? 

Mr. Pe.tuTson .—Usually 30 days’ credit is allowed. After having allowed 
the credit, the difficulty is to gel the money. 

President. —You are not in a position to get interest after the expiry of 
30 days’. 

Mr. Peterson. —In the case of the railways we have lately told them that if 
they did not pay within a certain date, we would charge interest. 

Mr. (linuiala. —Kailways pay 90 per cent, in advanc.e, do they not? 

Mr. Peterson .—The, arrangement is that they pay 90 per cent, on delivery 
and hold over 10 per cent. There is a considerable delay both in paying 90 per 
cent, and 10 per cent. We have complained repeatedly to the Government of 
India. Even in the case of the 90 per cent., there have been in some cases 
delays of 40 or 50 days. 

Pre.-ide.iLt .—As regards stocks, your estimate is 110 lakhs. 

Mr, Peterson. —We are taking two mouths finished products there. 

President .—I don’t quite follow. Is that mainly pig iron or steel ? 

Mr. Pe.ter.mn. —It is now chiefly pig iron. Owing largely to the earthquake, 
business has been disorgaiii.sed in Japan and our Japanese buyers are not taking 
it. We have a very lai'gu stock of pig iron in the yard just at present. We 
have about 50,000 tons of pig iron jii't now. 

Mr. Mather. —A year ago, you did not have so much. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As you have more sections to roll, you have to keep stocks 
in hand 1 ’ 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, to meet a sudden demand for any particular section. 

Mr. Mather. —I thought that you usually sold your structural steel to 
merchants. 

Mr. Peterson. —We do usually, but sometimes a particular dealer is very 
anxious to buy a particular section and is prepared to pay a higher price. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Do you charge anything for prompt deliveries? 

Mr. Peterson. —We don't make any extra charge unless it is a particular 
arrangement at the time. It would he a matter of price. 

President. —Mr. Ginwala is referring to the conditions in America. For 
prompt deliveries of certain shapes they were paying a sort of premium over 
stabilised rates. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think that we might get that. The premium will be in 
the form of a special price. Wo don’t have any system of charging a premium. 
In case of prompt delivery, we say ' you want it quickly and we will charge 
you more.’ It comes to the same thing. 

President .—On the question of ascertaining the working capital required 
from the balance sheet, I think that something is to bo taken into account on 
the other side. Y’ou have not only got hook debts due to you but also liabilities 
which amount to Rs. 134 lakhs. If somo people owe you money, you .also owe 
money to others and the ore can bo set off against the other. 

Mr. Peterson. —Mo.st of those are not business liabilities but probably are 
acceptances on account of machinery ordered from America. 

President. —A good deal of that must be payments on account of the Greater 
Extensions. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should say probably about Es. 30 lakhs for materials supplied 
and not paid for. 

President.—'Qnt in arriving at the working capital, one has got to make some 
allowance for the fact that you obtain finance in this way. 
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Mt. Peterson, —^We can. 

President. —And if on part of your liabilities you have to pay interest, some 
of your debtors also have to pay interest to yon. 

Mr. Peterson. —It comes to the same thing. 

President. —Then again throughout the greater part of the year you are 
financed to some e-ftent out of profits. The profits of the last year were small 
and so little was available from that source. 

Mr. Peterson. —If we used the money from profits, we would have to charge 
interest on the money as a part of the cost. 

President. —Why? 

Mr Peterson. —When we use money for purposes of this kind, we would 
naturally charge interest. 

President. —Nobody has got a claim to the profits until you close your accounts 
for the year and declare them. 

Mr. Peterson. —They would be used to a certain extent there. 

President. —Surely to the full extent. You would not keep a larger cash 
bakanca than was necessary to meet your requirements. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean we would .save interest in that way? 

President. —Yes, inasmuch as yon would use your own money before borrowing, 

Mr. Peterson. —We would save so much interest and the profit would increase 
so much. 

President. —The amount you borrow is diminished by the amount you have 
made as profits. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wc could not keep profits in our business and suddenly take 
them out when we pay dividends. We would have to borrow from time to time. 

President. —Would you pay your profits within three months? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo should not. If we u.scd our own monies, the profits 
would increase because we would not be paying interest on the working capital. 
But the interest on sticn money, whatever sources it comes from, would be a 
legitimate charge to costs. 

President. —Supposing you are making regular profits, and they amount to 
so much money on an average, it will be possible to calculate how much you 
are likely to have in hand from that source. 

Mr. Peterson.-~\\e would have to take into consideration the fact that when 
the payment ol dividends falls due it would be difficult to borrow the entire 
money that might be required. 

President. —Quito. But if we are making any calculation on the basis of 
the profits which tlie Company ought to earn, wc have got to take that into 
account in connection with the question of the working capital. 

Mr. Peterson .—I think wo would. In dealing with the question of working 
capital we have to take into account the stock which we have on a given date. 
I have not considered the question as to where that money Is to come from. 

President. —i'or the last five years you have not had much choice? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

/’resident.—But if you are making any calculation on the basis of protection 
the position is changed? 

Mr. Paterson —You can reduce that by a quarter of the profits that the 
Company might be expected to earn. I doubt whether it would be safe to 
reduce it by more. Any profits would simply go as a reduction of the borrowings 
under the cash credit. 

President. —You would bo holding three quarters of the profit in cash? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We would be. Dividends would be paid every six months 
ordinarily if they were available. 

President. —As far as I am concerned that pretty nearly covers the whole 
ground on that subject. * 



i/r. Kale .—^We are told in the course of evidence that on a plant like yours 
half the amount of the working capital you are contemplating will be quite 
enough. That is why I am anxious to ask you. 

Mr. Peterson .—Against that I can only put our actual experience. The 
estimate of working capital you refer to is too low. 

Mr. Kale .—Is your figure supported by any other works? 

Mr. Peterson .—In India I cannot give you a comparative figure because 
none exists. 

Mr, Kale .—In other countries. 

Mr. Peterson .—'Their working capital is probably much lower because they 
don’t have to carry these stores. 

Mr. Kale .—Supposing allowance i.s made for these stores, will the two things 
be comparable? 

Mr, Peterson .—I doubt it; you also have to consider the conditions of credit 
in various countries. In America probably no credit will be given. I do not 
know. In England possibly longer credit might be given. 

Mr. Kale .—Have you compared your working capital with the working capital 
of some of the engineering firms who are practically in the same position? 


Mr. Peterson .—1 don't think that the kind of stores and stocks which we 
carry would have to be carried by them. 

Mr. Kate .—Some of them will not have to carry them to the-extent to which 
you have, hut will it not be worth while comparing. 

Mr. Peterson.-—I do not know from what source you could get information 
as to their stocks and stores carried by them. 

Mr. Kale .—The general impression left in one’s mind is that this figme is 
rather high as working capital when the value of your output is Rs. 3 crores. 
Your working capital comes to nearly Ra. 2 crores. 

Mr. Peterson .—The figure is raised due to the stocks of the raw materials 
which you must liold; I do not know liow you can reduce the three months stock 
on hand. If you have not got raw materials in hand sometimes you have the 
risk of shutting down the works fur a short time and that means tremendous 
loss to the Company. 

Mr. Kale .—If generally the prices come down, do you think these figures will 
be reduced ? 

Mr. Peter.^on .—If the prices come down you may reduce the figures pro¬ 
portionately. I think possibly the figures for outstandings might go down. 
At pre.sent there is difficulty in getting this money owing to the financial position 
of India. 

President .—In your estimate of what you require for the Greater Eiten.sions 
Rs. 210 lakhs is due to spare parts and so on and stores including bricks. 

Mr. Peterson. —Practically. 

President .—That is a very iiigh proportion? 

Mr. Peterson .—I tliink it is the only thing you can do in this country. There 
is no other source from which these could be obtained. They have to be kept. 


Mr. Mather .—Your bricks are locally manufactured? 

Mr. Peterson ,—They are obtained from the Kumardubhi Works. 

President.—It is one of the items on which I want the number of months’ 
consumption they represent. 

Mr.^ Peterson.—1 do not know whether we have succeeded in getting three 
months stock. Generally speaking that represents three months’ stock. 

President.—After the experience of the railway strike I cannot say ol 
course tliat the stock Ls excessive because at that time it was difficult to set 
anything, “ 


Mr. Mather.—Ca.n you say really for what length of time your 
stores such as cables are estimated to last? 


electrical 
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Mt. Pettrson.—’lm best way to get at that would be to make a statemeni 
of actual consumption. 

Mr. UaiKtx.—\ think that is the most convenient way. It is a fairly 
straightforward estimate in the case of rolls, ingots and raw materials, iou 
might necessarily have to hold stocks of some kinds of electrical machinery 
for a couple of years and more. It will be useful if you can split this up 
into consumable stores and put it on a more reasonable basis. 

Mr. Pe.te.rson .—I would draw the attention of the Board to the Chief Electri¬ 
cian’s statement that he has to hold a large quantity of cable in stock. 


Mr jl/alAer.--Information h.as been given to the Board by importers of iron 
and steel to the effect that during the last year when times were normal they 
could get iron and steel out in practically any form they wanted in two or 
three months from the date of the order. It may be possible that in regard 
to some of ymir stores you cannot get them as quickly as that, but I do not 
know if there is any evidence to show that it takes a very long time generally. 


Mr. Peterson .—You have got to remember that some of these requirements, 
especially spares, have to come from America. 

Mr. .1/aiAfr.—The requirements for machinery spares are on a different footing 
in so far as ordinary things like oil, grease and cables and so on are concerned. 


Mr. Peterson.—When the subsidiary companies are coming into operation 
we might probably get cables on the spot and to that extent we might reduce 
our working capital. 

Mr. Mather.—In the case of things required to replace broken parts that Is 
probably a very necessary insurance but I do not think some of these things 
are in iairly regular consumption. 

Mr. A’ale.—What is your system of purchasing these stores? 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean in America or iu India? 

,1/r. Kale. —Both, I have never seen any tenders called for by your Company 
in India for articles that are manufactured here. 

Mr. Peterson. —What we usually do in India is to call for tenders in Calcutta. 
Thu Calcutta office calls for tenders and submits them to the Purchasiug depart¬ 
ment here, for selection. 

Mr. Kale. —So the purchases are made by tenders? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We do not invite tenders publicly. 

Mr, Kale.. —Don’t you think that tliere is much advantage in having a 
public tender ? 

Mr Peterson. —rvactically only a certain number of people whom we know 
could supply these. 

Mr. Kale. —Owing to competition between these firms you can get things 
clieaper ? 

Mr. Peterson.- -We ask half a dozen firms to quote for the particular things 
we require and we select tile cheapest. Suppliers know that competitors are 
being asked to quote. 

Mr. Kale. —But I think publicity will be an advantage. 

,lfr. Peterson .—It might conceivably be so. 

President. —^Your position will be much stronger when you appeal to Oovem- 
nicnt to call for public tenders in India for all that they require if you cao 
say that you do it yourself. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think there is much bought in this country. 

Mr. ATn/e.—There are many things that you can buy in this county. The 
Chamber of Commerce are pressing the Govermnent to buy things in India. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is no use calling tenders for silica bricks, for instance. 

Mr. Kale. _Certainly not things whicJi you manufacture but those which you 

do not manufacture. 

Mr. Peterson. —We do not really boy very much of that kind of tiling. 
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Mr. Koilt. —Can you give me an idea of what you buy in India? 

Mr. Peterson. —The figure will not he very high. Generally speaking we 
buy about J of what we sell. ^Ve can give you a statement. 

Mr. Kale. —1 want only con.suinable stores. 

Mr. Peterson. —You want what the actual expenditure is on consumable 
.stores. 1 can get it from the Purchasing Department. 

Mr. Kale. — [ thought il you could improve thi.s organisation of purchase that 
would be a source of some saving 

Mr. Peterson. —I think there is a pretty elaborate check on it already and 
everything that is done at .Tainahedpur, every letter that is written, every order 
that goes out, all go to Bombay daily and are checked there. Dvery letter 
issued by the Works is (smipared there and the orders sent from our Bombay 
nr Calcutt.i office. 

President. —There are one or two other points. One of the arguments put 
forward in evidence was that assuming by means of protection the imports of 
iron and steel were to a large e.vtent reduced, the inevitable result must be a 
corresponding reduction in India’s exports. The way it would operate would 
he a rise in c.xcliange and it was ropiescnled that it would have a very unfavour¬ 
able effect on agriculture in India in view of the tact that a large proportion 
of India’s exports at present are agricultural produce. That was the argument 
that was put to us. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is a general argument against the establishment of 
any industry whatever in this country, not steel in particular. If it is regarded 
as a disadvantage that anything imported into this country, should be replaced 
by a thing manufactured 'in this couiit.ry, that would apply to every industry 
not necessarily to this alone. 

President. —One reply suggested here was that, if industries developed 
without protection, it would probably be a gradual proce.ss and the dhsturbance 
effected would not be great and things would adjust themselves. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think it would be a gradual process in any ease. It is now 
13 years since the steel industry started. The manufacture has been steadily 
growing and will continue to grow, but even rvith the Greater E.xtensioiis the 
production will only be 50 to 60 per cent, of the total materials coming into 
India. It seems to me that that consideration suggested would rule out any 
possible manufacture in this oountiy at all. 

President _There was ouc point in that connection that 1 put to the witness, 

that as regards the manufacture of steel, growth would have to be by sudden 
jumps. 

Mr. Peterson, —Tiie manufacture of steel is really not economically profitable 
unless it is done cn a large scale. Probably the plant as it will stand when 
completed is about the smallest sixe plant that has any chance of competing 
with the foreign manufacturer at present. It would be no use thinking of any 
smaller plant. 

President. —You have to start with .a costly plant? 

Mr. Peter.eon. —I think it was recognised 12 years ago that the smallest 
economic unit for a steel plant that could work profitably at all in any country 
would cost about Es 4 crorcs, and considering the rise in the cost of plant 
materials, etc., and the development of the industry el.sewhere you could put 
tliat at Rs. 12 or 15 crores to-day. 

President _Surely the rise in the cost of steel machinery is not as great as 

that ; it is hardly 200 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 do not know : it might easily bo that because of the improve¬ 
ments in practice and other things. 

Mr. Mather. —ilachinery has becoine more elaborate? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is the continuous mill that is going to hold the future of 
the steel industry. 

President.' —That would apply to part of the plaut, not to the whole of il. 
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Mr^ Peterson. —Then the blast furnace that will be successful in India in 
future will be the large blast furnace. I think there is only one blast furnace 
in England of the .size we have got here. 

President. —That brings in the other element of larger production. Referring 
to the figure that I mentioned to you yesterday of Rs. 15 crores as the estimate 
of the United Steel Corporation of Asia for their capital expenditure on their 
steel works proper, apart from the subsidiaries and the working capital, do yon 
think that, so fur as Tatas are in a position to judge, it is a reasonable estimate 
in view of the decrease in price since you started? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is difficult to say. I should say that when they came to 
erect they would find that the estimate would go up by to 2 crores. That would 
go to Rs. 17j^ crores. Do you know whether they take plate mills, sheet mills, 
etc., in estimating? 

Mr. Mather. —We were not given that. They have changed their mind since 
the original estimate was made. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is very difficult to say whether it would be fair or not 
unless you say what is in it. 

President. —What they gave was an approximate cost of a steel plant pro¬ 
ducing something like 400,000 tons. If you take your Rs. 21 crores, divide it 
into what you spent up to 191617 end what was spent since then, double every¬ 
thing that was spent up to 1916-17 and take 66 per cent, of the subsequent 
expenditure, it comes to something like Rs. 17 crores. If you deduct depreciation 
it would bring you to Rs. 15 to Rs. 16 crores. That is a very rough way of 
getting at it and still it comes to a Sgure which is on the same level. 

Mr. Peterson. —f do not know how the figure would work out in practice. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have got capital cost figuies of other countries. You have 
referred to them in your reply to Mr. Homi’s statement. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We have figures of our capital cost per ton before the war 
period hut not up to date. Tliey are published from time to time in the 
Viirious Trade .Journals and proceedings of the Steel Institute. 

Mr. Ginwala. —After getting the figures for the United Kingdom you may 
add a percentage. 

Mr. Peterson. —You won't find any plant in the United Kingdom that will 
be exactly similar to this plant. Conditions will bo different. 'The plant may 
have a blast furnace and no steel making capacity, may have steel furnaces and 
one blooming mill, may have small mills and nothing else. It is very difficult 
to compare. With regard to thc.se estimates, have they taken the cost of housing 
of labour and other things? 

President. —All we have got so far Is rather sketchy. 

Mr. Peterson. —Have they included collieries in that? 

President.^Yes. Everything except subsidiaries and working capital. 

Mr. Mather. —They have estimated the town at £71,000 for the first instal¬ 
ment, That is independent of the water supply. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am merely pointing out the difference. 

President. —What we want to get at is whether Rs. 16 crores is a fairly 
approximate estimate of the cost of a fully equipped Works in India actually 
used for producing over 400,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. —It would be too low if yon take everything into consideration. 

President. —Practically nearly the whole of yonr figure of 21 crores for your 
capital expenditure will have been incurred by the end of March next. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —So that your fixed capital expenditure in March 1924 will practi¬ 
cally be complete ? 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean the expenditure on the Greater Extensions: yes, 
it ^rill bo completed by about that date. 



President. —From that date onwards you will no longer be worried by this 
tangle of the Greater Extensions? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

President, —There was a letter that eaine in during the last two or three days 
giving certain prices paid per ton of coal, and also the average price you received 
per ton for tlie rail mill products, and for the bar mill products for'certain years. 
Would it be possible to git’e in the ease of each year the average price for all 
products ? 

Mr. Peterson. —You want a statement year by year? 

President. —1 want the average price per ton of all finished steel products 
for the four years 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923; also the average price per ton 
of all rail mill products and the average for ail bar mill products. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think we can work that out. 

Mr. Mather. —I would like to have some information about the figures in a 
statement that you sent us some time ago. On the first sheet you say “ Hails— 
Ordinary sale, Contr.ict sale.” You have received ratlier more for your ordinary 
sales than for your contract sales but in 1922-23 you received Rs. 116 for ordinary 
as against Rs. 135 for contract sale. What kind of rails are those ? [ do not 

know what ‘ ordinary sale ’ means for rails at Rs. 116. I thought practically 
all your rails were sold under contract 

Mr. Peterson. —It must have included second class rails. 

Mr. Mather. —There would be some rails that arc not second class? 

Mr. Oinwala. —1 don’t understand what ‘ ordinary sale ’ means. 

Mr. Peterson .—Anything, that we have sold not under contract. 

Mr. Mather. —May we take it that this includes second class rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —And the light rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —No, they are shown in the bar mill. 

President. —Tn giving the average tliat 1 asked for I think it would be better 
to leave out the second clas.s rails altogether because they have always been 
eliminated in the case of other figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —Ye.s, we will take that out. 

Mr. Mather. —We have the extraordinary position again, for instance, in 
1920-21 in the bar mill that your ordinary sale price for light rails is Rs. 195 
and your contract sale price is Rs. 327 : that seems to be an exceptionally favour¬ 
able contract. 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 327 is really the price of rails prevailing in other countries 
at the time. The low jirice in 1920-21 is due to outstandings of previous years. 

Mr. Mather. —As regards the structural steel, can you tell us just what con¬ 
tracts these are? Are these for steel supplied to Government? 

Mr. Peterson .—These are mainly supplied to engineering firms. 

Mr. Mather. —There is probably a standing arrangement? 

Mr. Peterson. —They take so much per year at a certain definite discount 
under the landed price. 

President. —There is one point that I ought to have mentioned. We have 
not, 1 think, got much information either as to what you expect your cost of 
production to bo per ton in future or what price you expect to receive. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is given in »• statement that E sent to the Tariff Ro.ard. 

President.--Th-si is your average for the whole steel? 

Mr. Peterson. — Yes; that is an attempt to get at the future cost. 

Presidcni.--Tuko your Jamshedpur cost—Item No, 4. Y'ou estimate your 
works cost of steel at Rs. 115 a ton. That covers all qualities? 

Mr. Petersoh. —Yes. That is the average price for everything. 
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Pmaident. —On# wants to have an idea how that is distributed over the various 
products. After .all we cannot cheerfully say ‘‘Put a duty of 60 per cent, on 
all classes of steel ” and leave it at that. It might be too high in one case and 
too low in another. 

Mr, PHer^on, —We can do that. iTou want that for certain definite articles ! 

President. —^You can take the .average cost for plates, sheets, structural 
material, rails, bars and so on. I take it that your structural materials are 
produced from one kind of mill and you may take the average of that mill, and 
if they are produced from another mill take the average of that mill. 

Mr. Peterson. —It will have to be the average of both. 

President. —I am thinking of the difference between the ^ 28^ mill and the 
Bar mill, for instance. It is not so much great detail that is required but we 
do want to know as between rails and heavy structurals, bars and light structurale, 
sheets and plates and so on. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have got it worked out, but I have not got it with me 
just now. 

President.' —1 would rather like to have it from the Company in that way 
for the main items. 

Mr. Peterson.—Vfe have worked that out ourselves and we will let you have it. 

President.—Does this average of Ks. 115 include galvanized sheets? 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes-, that would include all products. 

President.—You cannot give us in detail the average current price for each 
product because there are innumerable extras, but you can give us perhaps 
the basic price? ... , , 

Mr. Peterson. —We would divide it this way : rails, sheets and bar mill 
products. Do you want it in greater detail? 

President. —T take it you have got some estimate of what the costs are likely 
to be of the things that you arc not yet producing and it would be useful to have 
it, I think. 

Mr. Peterson —Yfe are at present preparing a statement showing what the 
costs will be. 

President. —If you can let us have a statement giving these figures it would 
be helpful. 

Mr. Peterson.—To get the average you have got to get at the tonnage. We 
will divide these into Bar Mills, plates sheet, bars, tin bars. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you no estimate of the cost of sleepers? 

Afr. Peterson. —We shall not be making very many. 

President. —I think you said yesterday in one of the statements you handed 
in that you anticipate that, if the duty you suggested were imposed, steel rails 
would probably enter the country at Ks. 120 a ton including freight and 
landing charges ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. That is the statement with regard to the evidence of 
the Agents of the Q. 1. P. and the B. B. Jt C. I. Railways. 

President. —Do you anticipate th.at the foreign manufacturer will meet the 
imposition of protection by lowering his prices still further? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think he would cut his prices as far as he can in order 
to keep his works going. 

President.—li steel rails enter the country at Rs. 120 per ton that would 
mean an f. o. b. price of about £6-16. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is above the rate before the war. If protection had 
been given in England it would have happened. The general election has gone 
otherwise. I was merely arguing from our experience of the wagon makers. 
They were certainly quoting last year much under cost in order to retain the 
business. I think the r.ail makers may do the same thing in regard to rails. 

President. —I think your case was that they had already been doing that? 

Mr. Peterson. —They are doing it and they may do it still farther if pro¬ 
tection is given. 
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Mr. Ginwala.—l should like to know whether for your plant a»_now laid 
but it ifl absolutely necessary to produce as much as 200,000 tons of rails m 
a year? 

Mr. PeteT 307 i .—Noj there is no necessity. But if we do produce 200,000 tons 
in a year we could produce rails considerably cheaper, that is to say, we can 
reduce the price of rails to the country. 

Mr. Gin Ii'o/o.-The point in niy mind is this. If you could cut that part 
of your production as much as possible and free the railways from the additional 
burden, the difficulty of the situation would be very much lij^hteried. 

Mr. Petrr.fon. —That is impossible. Wo must manufacture some rails. 

.1/r. Ginwdla .—How much must you manufacture ? 

Mr Peter.^ron. —We reckoned on manufacturinjt at least 150,000 tons in the 
next year, but I don’t think the requirements of the railways would be any¬ 
where near that. 

Mr. -Can you run your Works efficiently without manufacturing 

more than 100,000 tons ? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes, we cun probably do it at 100,000 tons. 

4/r. Ginwdla. —Supposing you stop mannfactnring rails, would railways be 
able to get cheap rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly they would not. Prices would be put up against 
them, that is practically certain. Further we cannot stop manufacturing rails 
because of these contracts. 

Mr. (iinv'alar -Apart from the question of contracts, could you stop manu¬ 
facturing rails and still dispose of all your output? 

Mr. Peterson. —We could not dispose of the whole output in the form of 
structural materials or anything like that. 

Mr. Mather. —^Wliy should you think that it would be almost certain that 
English manufacturers would put up prices? I suppose that you are aware 
that English manufactuvers are sending rails to Australia this year at prices 
which were at tlie time lower than anytiiing that have been quoted in India. 

Mr. Peterson.—i think that, if there was no competition in this cpunti 7 , 
rail makers in Knglaiid would fix it high, whereas if there was competition 
they would fix it lower. 

Mr. Mather. —I cannot see any evidence that rails have been sold in this 
country at lower prices than in other countries. Is any dumping going on? 

Mr, Peterson. —I don't think that there is any ch.ance of dumping going 
on in the matter of rails, con.sidcring the price at which we are selling. The 
railways cannot possibly get rails for this price. The B. N. R. could not get rails 
at Bs. 110, for instance. 

Mr. Mather. —That is a special c.ase. That is the main point. Where do 
you think that rails are being under sold in India by British manufacturers? 

Mr'. Peterson. —I don’t think that thez'e is much dumping going on in rails. 

President.—They are selling at a price which is the best Uiat they can get? 

Mr. Peterson .—What I mean is that there is no dumping in order to get the 
orders away from, us. The orders that we have got are not orders that they 
want, at any rate not at the same price. 

Mr. Mather .—So there is no reason to believe that British manufacturers 
are selling rails cheaply in order to put you in difficulties? 

Mr. Peterson.—01 course they were selling below the home price in April. 

Mr. Mather. —April prices were exceptional and in any case that is almost 
an invariable practice in all countries. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yea, we do it ourselves. 

President. —Then, I take it that the amount of structurals you can sell is 
really limited by the capacity of the engineering firms in this country? 

Mt. Peterson. —By the capacity of the Indian market. 
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Prtsidtnt. —That is to a large extent the capacity of engineering firms? 

Mr. Peterson. —Tes. 

President. —Therefore until the capacity of engineering firms is enlaiged 
you cannot expect to sell in the shape of structurals to the full demand of the 
country. You cannot supply because the necessary intermediate channel does 
not yet exist? 

Mr. Peterson .—Y'ou would have to divide structurtsls into different classes, 
■vii.j joists, pillars and things of that kind. J donT think that all these would 
depend on the engineering firms. In many oases they are used without any 
fabrication at all. / 

President.— What we were told distinctly by Mr. Cockran, of Messrs. 

Burn & Co., was, supposing the Government of India gave work to all the 
engineering firms up to their full capacity, that would not be near the con* 
sumption of this country of fabricated steel. 

,1/r. Pe.terson. —By fabricated steel he mu.st have meant steel on which work 
had actually been done, not the ordinary steel used in this country. Ordinary 
beams can be used without much fabrication to replace wood. It does not 
require any elaborate engineering works to do that. 

Mr. Mather. —It is not elaborate, bnt still it is classed as a fabrication work. 
As soon as yon punch holes and rivet it, it beoximcs fabricated. 

Mr. Peterson. —That could be done without a big engineering workshop. 
There is no difficulty in extending the cap.acity of the country for that sort 
of work. YTiur question was whether our capacity was not limited by the 
number of engineering firms or not. I don't tliiuk that engineering firms really 
come in. I think that in practice to have that kind of work done does not require 
any .special engineering skill. 

President. —After all, that is a special case. As far as buildings are con¬ 
cerned it is very simple. There are a great many things besides tlie kind of 
steel you can sell as beams in the structural steel. 1 am using the word 
' structural ’ in a broad sense. Your sale in this country at present must at 
present bo limited by the capacity of engineering firms in this country who deal 
with it. 

Mr. Mather.—I think that the indications are at the present moment that it 
is limited more by the capacity of the country to take it. I have worked out 
the figures for 1922-23. As far ns I can see, the imports of structural steel 
coming lu as such, or as fabricated steel, but not including bars, and your 
output of structural steel, come to not more than 130,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson .—It is very small. 

President .—That is relevant to the point raised by Mr. Ginwala. He 
says that you can give up tlie in.anufacture of rails. 

Mr. Peterson .—I don’t think that we can give up the manufacture of rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. —According to Mr. Mather’s figures, the total quantity of steel 
of the kind we .are considering and imported into India is about 700,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. —Mr. Ginwala has gone on a bro.ader basis; sheets, beams, etc., 
he has included. 

Mr. Peterson .—I think that that would be very much in excess of onr 
capacity, 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is, can you reduce your output of rails? 

'Mr. Peterson. —We could not do it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Y'ou have laid out your plant on the assumption that one 
fourth at least of your output must bo rails. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes, 

Mr. Mather. —Sheets, black sheets, and plates together come to about 96,000 
or 97,000 tons. Can you make more than that? 

Mr. Peterson. —We cannot make more than 36,000 tons of sheets. 

President. —Will you be able to tell us how the output of sheets would be 
divided between galvanised and biacx? 
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Mr. PettTson. —We can divide it in any way. if you want our estimate 
of how we are likely to divide it, I don’t think that we have gone into that 
yet. It depends,on the market. Onr machines are quite capable of adjustment 
and would turn out whichever is more profitable. 

Pmsidunt. —Clearly you could sell more as black sheets. 

Mr. Pettnon. —I don’t think so. We have a complete galvanising equipment, 
by which the whole of these sheets can be galvanised. 

President, —Have you considered this question? Great Britain produces much 
the largest proportion of the galvanised sheets that arc imported. As soon as 
you came into the market you might find that the price dropped heavily. They 
may be making big profits on galvanised sheets. 

Mr. Peterson. —We know they are. But if the import is 130,000 tons, and our 
output is 36,000, it would not pay them to lower prices because we came in. 
In that ca.se they would be losing on three-fourths. 

President. —They might hope to drive you out. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 don’t think that there is any chance of that for other 
reasons. 

President. —^We had evidence from Mr. Anandji Haridas, a big importer in 
Calcutta, as to the advantage possessed by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. in 
respect of railway freights npcountry. What lie said was that in normal times 
the imported steel found it exceedingly difficult to compete in the Unil^ 
Provinces, rigiit up to Delhi and also in the Central Provinces and down in 
the direction of Madras, because of the difTerence in railway freights. I am 
sorry I have not brought the figures with me. He said that your rate from 
Jamshedpur to Delhi was something like Us. 18, whereas the freight the imported 
steel had to pay from Calcutta to Delhi was Us. 36 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —Probably lie is referring to concession rates which are open 
to anybody elae who offers the same tonnage as we do. 

President. —1 am not suggesting that there is any improper action. 

Mr, Peterson. —He can obtain them too. ■ 

Mr. Ginivala. —flow can the importer offer that tonnage? 

President.—I take it that there are not many importers with sufficiently 
large tonnage. 

Mr. Peterson. —There would bo in Calcutta big importers who can offer 
the same tonnage as we do. 

President. —Do you send your goods i«n Calcutta? 

Peterson. — Via Goraoh. 

President. —The importance of it is in the fact that as regards part of your 
market, owing to that fact, you are at present enjoying a sort of natural pro¬ 
tection. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don't quite know what their freights are from Calcutta to 
Delhi or Cawnpore. 

President. —I can give you their statement. 

Mr. Peterson. —As far as onr freights are concerned, wo have concession rates 
to Cawnpore and Delhi. They are station to station rates. You can find all 
these rates in the Railway rates hook. I don’t quite understand why the importer 
does not gel that. 

Mr. Mather. —Some merchants gave us evidence to the effect that as soon 
as railway rates were raised, their own rates went up, whereas your rates 
remained the same, or approximately the same. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not a matter of special agreement between us and 
railways. 

Mr. Mather. —Does it apply to anybody else ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Oh, yes. If anybody can buy here and ship, they will get 
the same freight. What we really get is the full wagon load rate from station 
to station and the special rates are fixed by railways themselves usually on 
consideration of tho traffic they get. What I don’t understand is why th* 
importers cannot make the same arrangemant. 
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/’resident.—Apparently tliey What is your rate from Tatanagnr to 

Bombay ? 

Mr, Pete.Tson. —Rs. 18. 

Pre,<iu'tnf,- -Rs. 15 was what you quoted. 

Mr. Pettraon.—lt has been increased. 

President. —What is it to Calcutta? 

Mr, Pf.trraon. —It is between Hs. 2-14-0 and Rs. 3, 

Mr. Ginwala. —When your output i.s increased to 450,000 tons, where will 
you find the market for it? 1 have gone into the figures of imports of iron 
and steel for 1920-21 and 1921-22 at various ports. The total imports into 
Calcutta in 1921-22 were 216,000 tons, so that even if you captu« the whole 
Calcutta market, you will have to find a market for another 150,000 tons ejs^ 
whore. Assuming that you get a certain amount of protection, could you comple.-6 
in Bombay at uU? 

Mr, Pttr.rson. —It might be possible. 

Mr. Ginwala, —In what way? 

Mr. Peteraon. —^Ry sending steel round to Bombay by sea instead by rail, 
ilfr. Ginwala. —Have you considered it? 

Mr. Pr.ip.raon. —We bave considered it. If necessary, we would probably 
charter special steamers and not take ordinary freight. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wliat difference would it make? 

Mr. Petemnn. —We arc not quite sure what wo would get steamers for. We 
can send it in large cargoes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Assuming that you have to compete at the ports chieily? 

Mr, Peterson. —There i.s a qualification. Not necessarily at ports, but wherever 
W'e can, for instance in places like Lucknow, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Patna, etc, 

Mr. Ginwala. —How much of your outturn can you dispose of at these ports 
where, if you get pioteclioii, you may be more or les.s on even terms so far as 
transport is coiicerned, with the foreign competitor? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 should say—lhis is my general impression—that for the next 
two years we can dispose of the w'holc of our output to Government and in the 
Calcutta market. 

Mr. Ginwala .—.-111 tlie 400,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. —It won’t be so much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am asking you about the 400,000 tons. Calcutta only 
imports 260,000 tons according to the ligure.s for 1921-22. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tou are leaving out of account our existing production of 
130,000 tons. We have to find a market for the difference between 420,000 
tons and 130,000, i.e., about 290,000 tons and not the full amount. Of this the 
subsidiaries will take 45,000 tons leaving 245,000 tons for the ni.arket. 

Mr. Ginwala.--Vhia is all steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —Tes. We reckon on getting 100,000 tons of rails. That would 
leave 145,000 tons which we have to put on the market. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Not in adidtion to 60,000 tons of rails you turn out now. 

Mr. Peterson. —On the whole we expect to turn out 150,000 tons of rails. 

Ur. Ginwala. —Still you will have another 150,000 tons to sell. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We would have 145,000 tons to sell after subsidiaries’ “ requir*- 
merils ”. Wo expect to sell it in the Ganges vallcj'', from Delhi to Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have nothing to say, but I have some doubts. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yon have an import of 260,000 tons. As 1 say for two or 
three years, I don’t think the problem will arise. At the end of three years, 
consumption might increase. At present it is very restricted. 

Mr, Ginwala.- -Bat tlieii if more steel is manufactured, it is a more difficult 
problem tlian you seem to imagine. 
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President. —^You will never get your price in Bombay. 

Mr, Peterson, would probably invade the Bombay market from the other 

side. Bombay must serve a large portion of the country inside by rail. We 
can probably compete in Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Ginwala. —A.ssuming that protection is given, will you take Tatanagar 
as your basis or what will you do? 

Mr. Petoson .—Do you mean what the Company will do in calculating the 
price '! 

Mr, Ginwala. —What w-Lll the Board have to do? 

Mr. Peterson. —J think that from the point of view of the Board, Calcutta 
should bo taken as the basis, being the nearest market. 

Mr. (?inw.'Qfa.--That is to say, to the total cost at Tatanagar, you will add 
the transportation and other cost from .Tamshedpur to Calcutta—is that what 
you mean ! 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t thhik that it will be necessary. What we lose this 
side by the cost of transportation to Calcutta, we gain on the other side, t’.e., 
the interior. 

Mr. Ginwala.--\n that case, Jamshedpur is the basi.s. 

Mr. Peterson.--! think that it would be simpler for the Board to take the 
price at Calcutta. 

President. —^Wc are determining what would be a fair price for the Indian 
manufacturer. 

Mr. Peterson. —f. o. r. (his works) will be the fairest way. 

President.--And compare with the c. i. f. price? 

Mr. Peterson. —At his works. You can find out what it cost steel to bring 
out and compare it with the price at the works. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From Calcutta we have to bring the goods to Jamshedpur. 

Mr, Peterson. —If you want to make an absolute comparison on an absolutely 
fair basis, it can be done. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Supposing the amount of protection depends on the difference 
between the price at which the foreign manufacturer can sell his steel and the 
price at which you can afford to sell, and if you do not add the charge bctwecen 
Calcutta and .Tamshedpur to the foreign price, does the amount of protection 
remain the same? 

Mr, Peterson. —You can compare onr price f. o. r. Jamshedpur with c. i. f. 
Calcutta. That is perfectly fair. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I wanted to get your opinion. It seemed to me anyhow that 
you might have to compete in other parts, but you know your busines.s better 
no doubt. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, we would have to compete in other parts. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In that case, won’t you be at some disadvantage? 

Mr. Peterson. —There are certain parts of India where w« could not compete 
such as Karachi, unless we get very cheap freights. 

Mr. Ginwala,—’There is the question of the. Burmese market. 

Mr. Peter.ion. —^Wc cannot get reasonable freight from Caluctta to Rangoon. 
That is the difficulty there. 

President. —^You may have to keep large stocks in those parts, but then if 
you keep stocks, your working capital goes up. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 don't think that that question would arise, because it w'ould 
be financed by the branch firms. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to refer to the question raised by the President about the 
disturbance of the trade balance, which has been pointed out to us by the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce and Mr. Pilcher. Do you think that the dis¬ 
turbance will not bo so serious that it need be taken into consideration ? Their 
poiiit of view is this. Your claim is that the steel ind.pstry must be protected 
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on national grounds. Agriculture is the greatest national industry and if pro¬ 
tection, given to steel industry, is likely to ruin the agricultural industry. 
Government and the public must think twice before they eniliark upon a policy 
of protection. Is it your view that the disturbance that will be caused by the 
restriction of imports of steel will not be so very serious that it will affect 
the position of cultivators? 

Mr. Pete non. —I don’t think that it would affect it at all. 

Mr. Kulc. —^Will the disturbance be sudden or will it be prolonged? 

Mr. Pclerdon. —I should say that it would be pretty gradual. 

Mr. Kale. —The imports into the country average about Es. 250 crores a year; 
and about Es. 10 to 1.5 crores worth of steel will be affected if protection is 
granted ? 

Mr. Petp.rson.--There will be a great deal of steel in it which will not be 
protected. 

Mr. Mather. —The figure that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce gave us 
was that 30 per cent of tne country's total imports of all kinds would be affected. 

I have worked out this and I find that about 10 per cent, (i.e., about Es. 25 
crores) would be affected if protective duty were put on the kinds of steel you 
propose to make. 

Mr. Kale.- -Tou don't suppose that exchange would be so very seriously dis¬ 
turbed as to cause a disadvantage to the agricultural industry?. We have to 
balance the interest of steel against the interest of agriculture. The question 
before the Board and the public will be whether agriculture will be affected 
in the way Ir\ which it is represented. 

Mr. Peterson. —T don’t sec any rea.son why it should be. 

Mr. Kale. —In your examination last time, you told us that, as the Greater 
Extensions come into operation, some of the covenanted hands that are now 
engaged on the works will be drafted tui to tliesc works. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Are you doing it now ? 

d/r. Peterson. —It is going on at present and some of these men who are in 
charge of particular departments will have the new departments added to their 
work. 

Mr. -Your case was that there were certainly more men than were 

absolutely necessary on the works. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think so. 

Mr. Kale .—I remember Mr. Tutwiler said so. 

Mr. Peterson.—-1\, is not my impression, certainly with regard to the covenanted 
labour. In the cqse of the uncovenauted laboiu’ we have more men. I might 
e.xplain that if wo are to train Indians we have to have a certain number of 
additional men who are undergoing a process of training. 'They can only be 
trained on the works. In order to get them trained, we have to employ a certain 
number of men that we would otherwise not employ. 

Mr. Kale.--I wanted to know whether this process is going on and whether 
as soon as they arc trained they w'ill be dratted on to the Greater Extensions? 

Mr. Peterson. —This is going on continually. 

Mr. Kde. —That applies to umovenanted hands? 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. It does not apply to covenanted hands. We have no 
men being trained among the covenanted hands. We are training men to replace 
them. 

Air. Kale. I wanted to ask you a question about the bonus system. I would 
like to know how it works. By bonus I understand a payment which is made 
in excess of the ordinary fixed salary or it may be only a part of the regular 
salary which is only paid at the end of the year. Then again, bonus may b« 
made to depend on tlie outturn per man. I want to know how your system 
is worked ? .i j > 
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Mr. Ptterton.—OwT bonus depends on the outturn, but part of the officer’s 
salary is fixed and the bonus is so fixed as to approximate to the same amount 
in the case of the Open Hearth. In other departments it is conside^bly less. 
If a man does better ■work lie will get a higher remuneration but he always 
gets a certain amount .as fixed pay. 

Mr. Kale ,—The bonus is thus not bonus in the real sense of the word. It is 
a salary for good work done ? 

Air. Peterson .—Part of his salary is fixed and part of it is based on the 
production. That is what it comes to. 

Mr. Kale.—W'Ai that tlic idea of bonus in the mind of the Company when 
it started? 

Mr. Peterson. —There has been considerable alteration in the rate according 
to what was considered necessary, 

Mr. Kate .—As I understand it, bonus is necessary for encouraging efficient 
production ? 

Afr. Pe.ter.ion. —That was why it was originally put on. 

A£r. Kale. —But now the idea has been ab.andoned? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is on actual production that they are paid. 

Air. Kale.- —I should have expected that the bonus should be dependent upon 
actual outturn. 

Mr. Peterson. —It does. Half of the man’s salary depends on the outturn 
and half is fixed. 

Mr. Kale. —Let us take a concrete case. Supposing you wanted to pay a man 
Ks. 1,000 a month in order to bring him out, you pay him Its. 800 as salary 
and Its. 200 as bonus; so that, 1 think, the real object of bonus is not attained? 

Mr. Peterson .—If his output works well we pay him Rs. 250 or Rs. 300; 
when it is less we pay him Its. 150. 

Mr. Kate .—It does not depend on individual effort? It depends on the work 
of the entire department in which case the object of bonus is not attained? 

Mr. Peterson .—It is impo.ssible to assess individual efforts. 

Mr. Kale .—If you take each furnace? 

Mr, Peterson .—In the case of covenanted hands you would probably have 
objection from tile Trade Unions. It will probably be that one man will get 
more than the other. 

Afr. Alather .—Each man will get paid according to the tonnage of the furnace 
on which he is working. This is the sy.stem in England. 

Mr. Peter.ion .—It might be a sensible system. It may be done furnace 
against furnace. I do not know what p.articular objections there are. 

Mr. Kale .—So far as I see, the system does not work in the way in which 
it ought to work, and the standard of production has not been increased in the 
proportion to the additions made to the furnace. 

Mr. Peterson .—I think it has more than increased. I think these figures that 
I put in yesterday as compared with England will show that it has increased, 
whereas in England it has decreased. 

Air. Kale .—In the proportion you fixed origiimllj' ? 

Mr. Peterson .—That niay be due to many circumstances. It m.ay bo due to 
the failing of in the quality of the materials and so on. 

Mr. Kale ..—Last time I asked a r(ne.«t.ion of Mr. Tutwiler as to the qualifica¬ 
tions of tile men in the (jpen Hearth. Am t lo understand that most of these 
men have got higher technic.al qualifications than men who have obtained 
experience and training in the Works? 

Air, Peterson .—You mean the College transit men? 

Mr. Kale. —Yes. I got the impression last time that most of these men 
in the Orien Hearth are college men. 

Mr. Peterson. —Assistants and Supcriiitondents anil men of that class would 
be. but actual melters .and others would not be. 
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Mt. Kale. —The idea at. that time was that Indians might be taken up for 
these positions from a class which is different from the class from which you 
generally get students. 

ini'. Petermn. —Our recruitment is not only from the Technical Institute. 
There are apprentices on the Works. There are. foremen, etc., on the Works who 
are promoted from the workmen. In the Open Hearth department there are men 
quite apart from the Technical Institute men. One of the rollers we have in the 
bar mill is an Indian witli no particular education who joined the W'orhs, say, 
seven or eight years ago as an ordinary labourer and is now' in charge of a 
shift and is regarded as their best roller. 

Mr. Kale. —Unless you follow a policy like this, it is not possible to reduce 
your expenditure. 

Mt. Peteriion.- -We are following this policy. Constantly people are being 
trained. 


Mr. Kale. —Even in the Open Hearth you are following the policy? 
Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 


Mr. Kale .—I should like to know what is the money value of the sacrifices 
which the Company had to make during the lime of war on behalf of Government? 

Mr. Peterson ..—That has been .stated in our representation. You want 
to have it in evidence. We estimated it at tts. 6 crores. That is the difference 
in the price of steel us supplied by us and the price at which Government could 
have bought it. 

Mr. A'ale.—-That is not my question. The impression is that you have to 
carry a certain burden on account of the machinery you purchased during the 
war to help the prosecution of the war. The plant was purchased at high 
prices. I should like to have a figure giving the money value of this kind of 
sacrifice, so to say, that the Company had to make. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would he very di&eult to estimate the money value. To 
take a case wo should certainly not have put up the stationary furnace in that 
particular form but for the war. Wa should have preferred tilting furnaces, 
\V(j built these because they were the only furnaces that could be built in 
India at the time with the materials available and we built them to produce 
steel. I do not think you could pul a money value on it at all. 

Mr. Kale. —You cannot say to what extent you have suffered? 

Mr. Peterson.—The plate mill is another case. 

President. —You would not have put in a plate mill? 

Mr. Peterson .—Possibly not. In any case we would have waited for prices 
to come down. The drag ovens is another case. We have written them off all 
altogether. We can give you the actual figures for that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You started your project first in 1916-17? 

Mr. Peterson. —The Government wore not in favour of the proposal when 
it was first put forward but later on they changed their mind and pressed 
the Company to proceed with the scheme, 

Mr. Ginwala. —You had to discuss the details o£ the scheme and you altered 
the scheme as a result? 


Mr. Peterson. —The scheme was considerably altered between 1915 and 1917. 

Mr. aimvala.—Was, it after you had come to some sort of definite arrancc- 
ment that you took the work in hand? ” 


Mr. Peterson. —That would not be coiTect, The 
changed and altered as the conditions .altered in the 
went on. 


scheme was continually 
country and as the war 


Mr. Oinu-rilo.—WRs Goveriiinent re.sponsiblo for inducing you to make altera 
tions in the scheme which delayed the progress of the scheme? 


Mr. Peterson.—Yon arc asking me a question over a period during which I 
not here. We have put in all the correspondence. I cannot add to it from 
personal recollection. 


was 

my 


Mr. Ghnvala.—You did not- really make any progress for t^vo years? 



Mr. Peterson. —^We could not get cupital; we could not get the materials 
at all. 

Mr. Qinwala. —It would have made considerable difference to the cost of the 
scheme if you could have started in 1917? 

Mr, PefersoTi.—-It would have made considerable difference, but nobody could 
have started then without the express orders of Government because of the 
difficulty of importing the necessary machinery during the war. It was a 
question of priority. 

Mr. Kale. —I want to know the system of making appointments in your 
various departments. Do you call for applications in recruiting your men to 
the engineering and other branches—uncovenantod labour- -and for the superior 
posts ? 

Mr. Peterson. —We do not call for applications. 

Mr. Kale. —How do you then make your Mpointmeiits ? How do you know 
that there are men fit for particular jobs in the country ? 

Mr. Peterson. —They come to ns in person. Men who have any particular 
ability of that kind, with the expert knowledge required, will apply to us either 
in Bombay or to the Works here. 

Mr. Kale. —Would it not bo better to cull for applications so that you can 
get the best men available in the country? 

Mr. Peterson. —Our call for applications to the Technical Institute was not 
very encouraging. There were 13 vacancies and we got 2,500 applications. It 
is very difficult to invite applications in this country because people without 
the necessary qualifications apply. Examining such applications means a certain 
amount of clerical work and waste of money and time, What actually happens 
is this. Any person who has lieeti to Europe or America and has obtained 
training will be useful in the Works here and will be wanted and would 
come either with a letter to the Agents or to the Works from his Professors, 
stating that he has got certain qualifications. Either we get him an appointment 
at once or keep his name on record and give him an appointment when a 
vacaTicy occurs by looking up the records. 

Mr. Kale. —For transport work you do not want any unusual qualifications, 
and men who have experience of railway tran.sport in India will do? If you 
call for applications you will get the licst men? 

Mr. Peterson. —Are you thinking of the new staff required for the Greater 
Extensions ? 

Mr. Kale. —I am tliinking of the best .system to be followed by any employer. 

Mr. Peterson. —T.ake the Duplex fmuuco, for instance. It would be useless 
to advertise for men in India with experience of Duplex plant. There could 
be none in India. There cannot be anybody in this country who has any 
experience of that. 

Mr. Kale.. —There are other departments in the Works. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is an Employment Bureau here and the name of any 
candidate who applies for an appointment is kept on record here. They keep 
a list of such men and try and find places for them. During the last two or 
three months we have found places for two or three Indians with expert quali¬ 
fications who have had training in England and America and have asked for 
employment. That is the way in which we make appointments. 

Mr. Kale. —Is the same system followed elsewhere? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. Generally speaking, I do not think it would be useful 
for steel works to call for applications by advertising. 
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Presidtnt. —Mr. Alexander, you are at present the General Superintendent 
of the Works here,—is that the correct designation of your post? 

Mr. Alexandtr. —^Yes. 

President. —Can you tell us what your qualifications are and your experience 
in steel making ? 

Mr. Alexander. —I ^aduated in Engineering in 1905 and I was in a mechanical 
engineering work until 1909. Thun I went out on mill construction work and 
built some Open Hearth furnaces. After they were finished, I was made foreman 
of them and later on I was Superintendent for 6 years from 1909 until 1915, and 
then I was transferred by the concern for whom 1 was working to another plant 
where they were starting up a plant which had not operated for several years, 
where I was an Assistant Superintendent in general charge. From there I went to 
another steel plant in charge of three Open Hearth furnace plants as Superinten¬ 
dent. From there in 191V I took the charge of a small steel plant with Open 
Hearth furnaces, blooming mill and strip mill. From there I came out here as 
General Superintendent. 

President: —^You have had considerable experience of steel making then? 

Mr. Alexander. —1 have been in direct charge as Superintendent of Open 
Hearths for about 8 years from 1909 to 1919 and the balance as General Superin¬ 
tendent. 

President. —As General Superintendent the Open Hearth furnaces are under 
your general control .and you have a good deal to do with them? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —They are constantly under your observation ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —The Company have sent us a copy of a note written by you 
comparing the spread between pig iron and ingots, (a) at .Jamshedpur and (6) 
in certain work in Canada and the United States of America. I understand you 
are not in a position to tell us the names of the firms in Canada and in the 
United States for which you have given the fignres? 

Mr. Alexander, —I would prefer not to because I have got these figures from 
personal acquaintances in the steel business whom I had known for several years, 
and I consider it a breach of etiquette to give it out to the public. 

President. —Can you tell ns in the case both of Canada and the United 
States whether it is one firm or whether it is the average of more than one firm ? 

Mr Alexander. —One firm in Canada and the average of several in tlie United 
States. 

President. —Can you tell.us how many in the United States? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Five or six. 

President. —Can you give ns some idea of the approximate size of the plants 
for which you are giving the figures—I mean their approximate production of steel 
per annum? 

Mr. Alexander. —The steel production of the one in Canada will, I think, 
he nearly like ours. 

President. —The same as you have at present or as you will have when the 
Extensions are complete? 

( 385 ) 
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Mr. AUxande.T. —As we are now. They have two bla.st furnaces and the iron 
from both is converted into steel. Their furnaces are larger than our old ones 
and I think—I do not have the accurate figures of the finished products—I guess 
it would be like ours at the present time or, say, during the past 12 months. 

Mr. Ginivala. —When you .say furnaces, are they blast furnaces or Open Hearth 
furnaces 7 

Mr. Alexandtr. —I lueiiu the total finished steel output would be about 
similar to ours. 

PreHxdent.—l'a the case of the 5 or 6 plants in the United States would you 
be able to give us the average figures? Would some of them be larger than 
yours ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Afany limes larger. 

President. —All of them ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give us the approximate figure for the total production 
of the 6 or 6 plants? 

Mr. Alexander.— Monc of them has a production of anything smaller than 1 
million tons a year of finished steel output and up to a maximum of between 2 
and 2-i million tons a year. 

President. —You obtained these figui-es when you were yourself in America 
during the earlier part of the year? 

Mr. A lexander. —Ye.s. 

President. —Were these figures supplied to you by the people on the manage¬ 
ment ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Ye.s. 

President. —Not for publication but for such assistance as they could give you 
in regard to the running of the plant here? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —'J’uriiing now to the note at the beginning of your note, you say 
‘‘ Tonnage in I.t. S. A. from furnaces of equal hearth areas will be about 20 to 
25 per cent, greater than those at Jamshedpur.” Are you in a position to give 
u.s any figures for the actual output for a comparable furnace? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. Furnace plants comparable with ours will produce s»y 
from 18,500 a month to 21.000 tons. 

President. —That is for a single furnace? 

Mr. Alexander.—Vot the same, number of furnaces of the same size as ours. 

President. —Have you got a copy of these with you? 

Mr. .Alexander. —^Yes. 

President. —Are these the actual figures that you ascertained? 

Mr. Alexander. —1 was Superintendent of an Open Hearth plant of 8 furnaces 
which were very nearly the size of these. I was Superintendent of those furnaces 
for six years and these were 8 as compared with our 7 here, and I also know of 
other furnaces of about the .same size in my e.xperience. I was Superintendent 
of the Open Hearth Department and J had the opportunity of visiting other 
plant.s and comparing things. That is how I got these. 

President.—Arc you giving these figures as the result of your experience 
while you were actually working in America? 

Mr. Alexander. —i'es. 

/‘resident. —That is the tonnage of ingots? 

Afr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President.- -ilovi would that compare with what the furnaces here turn out? 

Mr. Alexander.- -As I .said, 20 to 25 per cent, greater than we, are turning out 
here. 

President. —That figure yon have given us of 18,000 to 21,000 tons corresponds 
to the 20 or 25 per cent, higher turn out that you have told us about? 
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Mr. Alexander. —I should think that it docs. 

President. —Did you make any special enquiries on this point when you were 
in America during last year '! 

Mr. Alexander. Yes. 

President. —^Did you find that Lhere had been any noticeable change since the 
lime yon were actually working in America? 

Mr. Alexander. —Increased production since I left America. 

President. —Can you give us a rough percentage? 

Mr. Alexander. —10 per cent. I should say on an average, during the past four 
or five years. 

President. —May we take it that the increase was due to the improvement in 
the type of furnace used? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

President. —You have given us an e.stimate that in the XJ. S. A. a furnace of 
equal hearth area will give 20 to 25 per cent, greater outturn. Were you thinking 
of things as they were in America when you were working there, or as you found 
them when you were there this year? 

Mr. .Alexander. —As 1 found them to be when I was there this year. 

President. —You have told us on the same page that “ in England no furnace 
fronts are water-cooled because it is neither necessary or economical Are 
the furnace fronts in Jamshedpur water, cooled either in the old plant or the 
Greater Extensions ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

President. —You have submitted a chart showing the variations in production 
at Jamshedpur according to the season of the year. Do you get similar fluctua¬ 
tions in America between winter and summer? 

Mr. Alexander. —Not for so long a period. What I have taken here as the 
hot season is six months and there it would be only two or three months and 
the tonnage is somewhat lower than during the other mouths. March and October 
are always big tonnage montlis, because the weather is about ideal at those 
periods. 

President. —Then again 1 bake it in the United Slates of America in the 
winter the e-\treme coldness also prejudices the output? 

Mr. Alexander. —Occasionally; when it gets very cold, below zero, for a day 
or two things might freeze up, but that does not affect the average materially. 

President. —On p.age 2 you refer to the fact that you have to be more careful 
at present as regards the grade of steel than they have to be in America, and 
you say " this necessitates more care and time which naturally reduces the 
output and the tonnage life of furnace Have you got any figures which would 
enable you to compare the tonnage life of a furnace at Jamshedpur with that of 
one in America, that is, how many heats do you get out of a furnace before it 
is closed down for repairs in America as compared with what you get on the 
average here? 

Mr. Alexander. —The average in America today on a similar output furnace 
will be about 200 heats and our.s is about 100, tiiat is to say, 175 to 200 in the 
United States as against about 100 here. I am only giving you appro.cimate 
figures. 

President. —Then, the bricks on the whole that you use in the furnace are 
not so good as those in America? 

Mr. .-llexander.- -I am not prepared to answer that question because we are 
operating under entirely different conditions, and if we had Indian made bricks 
in America under American conditions, whether that would mean 100 lieats out 
of a furnace I am not prepared to answer. 

f^reriUent.—In the Open Hearth furnace you use both silica bricks and fire 
bricks ? 

.Mr. Alexander.—We use fire bricks in the chece:cr work, that is, underneath 
the furnace. Everything in the upper portion of the furnace is silica. 

President. —^Which class of bricks gives out soonest? 
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Mr. Altxander .—Silica bricks. 

Vreeidunt .—^You have used imported silica bricks in Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Ycs. 

President, —Is it not possible to compare on that basis the results you got 
from the imported silica bricks, and those you get from the locally jiiade bricks? 

Mr. Alexander. —I cannot answer that question from personal experience 
ftocause we have had no impoi ted bricks since I came here. 

President. —On page 3 you say “ If the tonnage at Jamshedpur were 20 to 
25 per cent, higher, our conversion cost and consequently the yiread between 
Pig Iron and Ingots would be reduced by about Ils. 8 to Ks. 10”. I take it 
that what that means is that all costs would remain approximately as they are, 
but you would get a larger production and consequently the cost per ton would 
go down? 

Mr. Alexander. -Yea. 

President. —I tried to work it out arithmetically on the basis of that figure 
and it does not seem to me to amount to quite so much as Ils. 8; Ks, 6 or 7 was 
the figure I got. You give the conversion coat in one of your statements attached 
to your note as Ks. 36/9. Assuming that your outturn is going up in the pro¬ 
portion of 5 to d—whore you are getting A tons, you will get 5 tons later on ? 

Mr. ^Alexander. —'f'hat is right. 

President. —If you multiply that figure of Ks. 36/9 by 4 and divide by 5 that 
ought to give you appro.xim.ately the difference in co.st per ton? 

Mr. Alexander. —There is one thing you do not take into consideration here. 
Your conversion takes in the shrinkage of your charge ; that would .affect it. 
For every 100 tons of metallic charge you pul in, you get out, say, 88 tons of 
finished product. Whether you get out 60,000 tons or more, the percentage of the 
loss remains tlie same. 

President. —The total loss will be greater? 

Mr. Alexander. —But not per ton. 

Mr, Mather. —I examined this point on the basis of tlie statement that the 
'.fata Co. gave us earlier showing the details of tb. conversion cost by 
eliminating the cost of feeding material which would remain the same per ton, 
and the ingot moulds wliich also v^•ould remain the same, .and taking only the 
other items, including overhead, I got 25 per cent, increased output to meet the 
reduction of Ks. 9/S including overhead. 

President. —In that case it doe.s not quite conform to these figures. 

Mr. Mather. —I take that because Mr. Alexander says later on that ” We 
would have lower fuel and labour costs per ton of ingots, fewer repairs to ihe 
furnaces, fixed and other charges per ton ”. 

President. —If tlie overliead is included, I think you will certainly get a 
reduction of Ils. 8 or Rs. 9 a ton. But I imagined Mr. Alexander was including 
only the works costs. 

Mr. Mather. —For the overhead it comes to Ks. 6/6. 

President. —That is the figure I arrived at roughly. But of course quite 
obviously the more steel you can produce in the furnace, that makes an enormous 
difference in your overhead charges; they will go down per ton in an arith¬ 
metical ratio. You say ” Tlie cost of bricks represents 80 per cent, of the coat 
of re-building the furnaces and a.s we have to pay a higher price than in U. S. A., 
our cost for this item will naturally be higher ”. Can you give us the difference 
between the price of bricks here and in America? 

Mr. Peter.wn. —We can give you the actual quotations. 

President. —On page 4 you say “ We are building .a new Calcining plant in 
which our refractories will he calcined Is it lire bricks that you make at 
Jamshedpur yourselves? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

President. —What exactly arc the refractories? 

Mr. Alexander. —Dolomite, magnesite; then we will calcine our lime.stone. 

President. —It is for the limestone as well? 
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Mr. Alexander. — Yes. At present we are calcining them in kilns with our 
high ash coke as fuel and in those new types of plant the fuel is gas or tar from 
whicli wo get no acids. The acids go into the refractories and the fluxes. 

President. —.And you Jiope to get better results? 

Mr. Alexander.—Yes. 

President. —'I’he refractories will last longer in fact ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Mather. —1 have been examining this chart showing tho difference in 
output between tho cold and the hot weather and I find that althoi^h the 
difference look.s fairly big, it does not come really to a great deal. Do you 
think that the cold weather period that you have taken here is, on the whole, a 
suitable climate for steel making; wonld you regard tho conditions as reasonably 
good in the cold weather ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yo. Not cold weather as the 6 months which we have taken. 

Mr. Mather. —My own idea when I read yonr note was that you would have 
chosen just 3 months, --November, December and January. 

Mr. Alexander.- I did not want to moke it too outstanding. 

Mr. Mather. —T tliink you would probably agree with me that in November, 
December and January there is no great hardship on account of tho climate? 

Mr. Alexander. —No, except that the men are not in a physical condition 
after going through the hot season and the rains. 

Mr. Mather. —Roughly, as far as that is concerned, you would get nearly the 
same output in these 3 best mouths as you would gel on the average in any 
other country ? 

Mr. Alexander. —We would get nearly the same output. 

President. —The actual output might depend on other factors as well? 

Mr. Alexander. —Quite, e.xcopt, as I said, tho men do not get over the effect 
of the physical condition during tho summer and the rains in so short a time, 

Mr. Mather. —T have o-rlculated these figures and I find that if yon maintain 
your cold weather output throughout the year, you would only increase the output 
for tho year liy about 3 per cent. 

Mr. Alexander. —The difference between the high and low is something like 
7 to 8 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —I was rather hoping to find .some figures which would enable 
us to get some idea. Tlie effect of the climate is probably greater than these 
figure.s show. 

Mr. Alexander. —We can have this altered to 9 months and 5 months. 

Mr. Mather. —If you can divide it into 8 and 4 months, it will he simple. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wo can prepare a fresh chart, and send it to you. 

Mr. Mathe.e. —\t is important for the Board to know that. As Mr. Alexander 
very rightly points out, clhnatic condition is a thing which cannot he altered. 
The Steel Co. tarinoi do anything wliich will affect that. If the climate does 
act in such a way that >'■ u lose an overage of say 5 per cent, or 10 per cent, in 
output for tlic yo.ar, that is a natural Immlicap to the steel industry in India 
which has always to be provided for, and it i.s a fact which the Board should 
take into account. Obviously it rvill not be possible to arrive at it very accurately, 
bni. it will be useful if you can get figures as nearly as they can reasonably be 
got. 

Mr. PeAersofi- —We will have it prepared for November, December, .Tanuary 
and February. 

Mr. Mother. —On page 3, just below the middle of the page, you tell us that 
certain disadvantages are small .as compared with the disadvantages resulting 
from the location of the industry and quality of steel made. Do yon mean by that 
simply it is in u hot country? 

Mr'. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^You don’t mean its position inside India? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. It is purely climatic. 
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Mr. Mother. —You say that on account of the covenanted hands your labour 
co.-ts in the Open Hearth Department are higher than in U. S. A. That may 
actn.'.Uy be correct, but it does not exactly show why that should be so. Y^ou 
don’t employ any covenanted hands, I think, on the gas producers, for instance, 
except of course your Assi.stant Superintendent. 

Mr. Alexander. —Xo. 

Mr. Mather. —You don’t employ any on the pit side of the furnace? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —In the actual- working of the furnace, do you employ about the 
same number of covenanted hands .as would be employed on . 1.11 American furnace? 

Mr. Alexander. —On the floor side of the furnace, yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I think that you have two covenanted hands per shift on 
each furnace on the floor. 

IV. Alexander.- — Ya^. 

.iJr. Mather. —ITow many wonld you have in America? 

.Mr. .ilexander. —Two. 

Mr. Mather. —In America, there would be a small number of additional men 
about the floor? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Hero in .fnmshedpnr these additional men, who would of course 
bo Americans in America or Kuropeans in Europe, are replaced by Indians? 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —So that the total number of Europeans working on the furnace 
is very distinctly less than you would have in the United States? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.- -Xt does not seem inevitable at any rale that labour costs here 
should be higher. You have a corluin number of men oonimon to both Jamshed¬ 
pur and America and then in America you have a considerable number of 
additional .'.niericans or Europeans whoso place in Jamshedpur is taken by 
Indians. As I say, it does not seem to me to be inevitable that the cost of these 
Indians should be greater than the cost of the smaller number of Americans in 
America, even if yon had to add to it the extra cost of Europeans employed in 
India instead of in Europe or America. 

Mr. Alexander. —^You must pay them .at least 50 per cent, more than they 
are paid in America, .snd then the wages bill for the balance is more here than it 
would be ill America. 

Mr. Mather. —I can accept that it is actually more. What we are trying to 
get at i.s whether it is neces.sarily more or why it should be more. There is one 
more or le.ss u..avoidable item, that i.s, you have to pay Europeans roughly 50 per 
cent. more. Is it .also iinaamidable that Indians and locally engaged hands who 
are replacing Europeans in .Tamshedpur should cost more than the fewer number 
of Amoiicans in America? 

Mr. Alexander .—That is .simply because you cannot get a.s much work out of 
individuals here. 

Mr. Mather .—On page 4 yon have given reasons why your tonnage should 
increase and costs decrease. Yon tell us V Krom the steel production of the new 
plant we will receive more scrap for the Open Hearth Furnaces ” and so on. 
Are you using the maximum amount of steel scrap that is available at present 
in your Open Hearth furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander .—Almo.st. 

Ml. Mather .—A certain amount of steel scrap goes into the Hast furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander .—^Yc.s. 

Mr. Mather .—Do you put any other steel .scrap into the bla.st furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander .—No. 

Mr. Mather .—Does all the other steel scrap go into the Open Hearth? 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 
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Mr. Mathe.r, —So that, to all intents and purposes, you are working at the 
maximum you have available, which is about 25 per cent, of the metal charged ? 

Mr. Alexander. —This is increasing as the tonnage of duplexing increases. 

3fr. Mathe.r. —Of course during the last year it may have been increasing. 
What is it now? 

Mr. .Alexander. —It has goiie from 25 per cent, to 35 per cent, on an average, 
but we hope to get it up to 40 to 45. 

Mr. Mather. —Is that the maximum amount of scrap you expect to •have 
available for this plant? 

Mr. Alexander. —We expect to have more. It is a que.stion of how much we 
can charge with our arrangement of charging machines. 

:l/r. Mather. —Do you think that it is possible that your charging machines 
may not iiave the capacity to handle more? 

Mr. Alexander. —We c.m charge additional scrap until the delay in charging 
more than off-sets the advantage we would have by increased scrap. 

Mr. Mather. —You don’t think that it might be met by increasing the number 
of charging machines ? 

Mr. .Alexander. account of the lay-out of the plant and the type of charg¬ 
ing machines this would be of no advantage. 

.'Ifr. Mather, —To that extent, of course, you more or less remain under some 
disadvantage—at any rate so long as your Open Hearth plant is as it is, wihout 
reconstruction ? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

Mr. Mather. —That is more or less a handicap that is involved in the original 
design ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I will go further into the question of metal and scrap on the 
basis of one of your statements that covers this particular point. I have been 
looking at these figures you have given us for American costs in 1923 fairly closely, 
.and there .are one or t wo which I don’t quite understand. I um taking the first 
table, that is, 1923 flguisjs. You show the works cost of American pig iron as 
ff24 or Ks. 72 a ton. When we get down to rails, you give the works cost of 
rails in the United States .as #41. If this is the works cost without overhead, 
how do the American Steel Companies manage to sell rails at #43? Is #2 enough 
to cover their overhead and profits? 

Mr. .Alexander.- -A\, the time I was there, they were making no profits on 
rails. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you know anything in the circumstances of the time which 
would have led you to expect th.at they were not making any profits, whereas 
they usually do? 

Mr. Alexander .—Several rail mills were closed down. Some of the uneconomical 
rail mills of the .Steel Corporation were closed down. They were rolling rails 
only on those on which they could make even a small profit. 

Mr. Mather. —Were these figures taken from economiciil ones or uneconomical 
ones ? 

Mr. Alexander.—From economical ones. 

Mr. Mathe.r. —They were economical ones and they were just about getting 
the market quotations, i.e., $43? Assuming for the moment that there is no 
profit, do you think that $2 would bo enough to cover the overhead cost? 

il/r. Alexander. —I think so. 

Mr. Mather. —It is probably the smallest ratio of overhead cost to other costs 
tliat we have seen. Do you anticipate that the Tata Iron and Steel Go. will get 
its overhead cost down to the equivalent of $2? 

31 r. (lina-rihi .— Tlien it will be able to dump steel in every part of the 
world ! 

3Ir. Afe.Tonrfer, -They have got so many more tons to spread their overhead 
cost over. 

Mr. blather. —It means more plant to make it. 
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Mt. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It seems very strange that they should be able to sell raUs at 
$43 when the works cost is $41. I wanted to make quite sure that the works cost 
given here was worked out and calculated in almost exactly the same way as 
your works cost which we could compare. 

Mr. Aleximder. —I don’t think that we can make a fair comparison because 
at the same time they were selling rails for $43 which were costing them, say, 
$40 to 41, they were selling billets which cost them less to make at a much 
higlier price than they were getting for their rails. 

Mr. Mather. —That is just a temporary condition. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. This is a tfimporar 3 ' condition of the market in the 
first quarter of 1923. 

President. —In vic^v of the fact that last April or March the production in the 
United States reached record figures, it seems extraordinary that rails should 
be so uncommonly cheap. I always understood that manufacturers took advantage 
of a boom period to put up their prices. 

Mr. Alexander. —It is the set price for rails. Before the war the price was 
$28. 

President. —As far as one knows, $28 a ton was the price before the war. 
But then according to the costs you have given us, they had $5-60 in hand at that 
time instead of only $2. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is true. 

President. —One wonders why they stabilised the price of rails at $43. 

Mr. Alexander. —At the time they were selling rails at $28, they were selling 
billets at $22 and sometimes less than that. Now when they are selling rails at 
$43, they are getting as high as $50 for billets. 

Mr. Mather. —According to the latest copy of the “ Iron Age,” the price of 
Open Hearth rails for November this year was $46 and that of Open Hearth 
billets $40. fi'or November 1922, the price of Open Hearth rails was $43 and that 
of billets $38. So the scale of rails cheaper than billets was probably a condition 
that only lasted quite a short time. It was quite abnormal. 

Mr. Alexander .—It was just for a few months. 

Mr. Mather .—There might have been an abnormal demand for billets. 

Mr. Alexander. — You will find that the prioe.s of llio fir.st quarter of 1923 
wore much higher than they wore six months before or now. It was just a 
temporary condition. 

Mr. Mather. -It does not seem very likely that the steel industry, which wa.s 
prosperous during the fir.st half ol this year, or at any rate very busy, would bo 
selling rails at a loss. 

Mr. Alexander. —What dividends did they pay? 

Mr. Mather. —It does seem more probable that they would put their prices 
up at any rate to a price that would have given tliem a small profit. 

Mr. Alexander. —During the war and immediately after the war the price of 
rails was such that they did not make money on them. I cannot give you details 
of how these rails prices stayed. 

Mr. Mather. -I think that it is fairly general that rails produce a smaller 
profit per ton than most other sections. That is the experience of most countries, 
nut this works cost of $41 is so high that it seems to me that if they were 
selling at $43, they would not have been able to meet their full overhead 
charges. That is what makes me wonder whether this $41 does not include 
overhead at some stage at any rate. 

Mr. Alexander. —I put the works coat of rails between $40 and 41. I might 
say that these costs that I have got are within a very small percentage cornx^t. 

Mr. Mather. —Are you satisfied in your own mind that this works cost does 
include only the same kind of items of cost ns yon include in your works cost? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr, Mather. —It does not include overhead cost? 
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Mr. Alexander. —No, because I got these figures from the operating men like 
departmental managers. 

Mr, Mather. —They were not debiting pig, for instance, at any cost including 
overhead ? Take the steel works. Will they debit pig iron at a cost which 
would include overhead charges? 

Mr. Alexander.~Ozily works cost. 

Mr. Mather. —If you are satisfied that this is the actual works cost, I am 
afraid we cannot get behind it at the moment. Then, in the column for the 
Canadian figures you have shewn th.st the Canadian pig iron in 1923 costs It*. 69 
and the ingots Rs. 74-8-0. 

Mr. Alexander. —Canadian figures are short tons. 

Mr, Mather. —U. S. A. figures are long tons? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I am looking at the spread more partieularly. It gives a spread 
of 6-4-0 approximately. That is a low spread. It is only about half the pre¬ 
war spread in the United States. How are these ingots being made? 

Mr. Alexander. —Straight basic Open Hearth. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you ever hope to get a spread of Rs. 6-4-0? 

Mr. .Alexander. —We might hope to. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you expect to? 

Mr. Alexander. —I don’t. 

Mr. Mather. —The figure is very different from the pre-war American spre.ad; 
I would be glad if you could explain how it could be done. 

Mr, .Alexander. —If you look at the other statement you will see that the 
conversion co.st is practically the same in Canada as in the United States—Rs. 24. 
T’hat is a measure of the operation of an Open Hearth. In Canada they get 
the benefit in scrap for which they pay Hs. 59, and that gives them a mixture 
to start with at Rs. 50, as against Rs. '66 in the United States. 

Jl/r. Mather.- -Are they using a bigger percentage of scrap? 

Mr. Alexander.—They are not charging any more. I would say in the 
neighbourhood of SO per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —Possibly even more? 

Mr. Alexander.--Yee. 

Mr. Mather. —Of course their mixture is distinctly higher than yours’ 

Mr. .Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Their final ingot cost comes out only a little higher. 

Mr. .Alexander .—That is ljccau.so our conversion cost is Rs. 36 as against their 
Rs. 24. 

Mr. Mather. —If this particular Works is able to buy scrap abnormally cheaply 
and ill very large quantities, it is. conceivable that the difference between the 
cost of a ton of pig iron and the ton of ingot would be small, and that it may 
possibly account for it. That would not be normal even in Canada. 

Mr. .Alexander .—Canada is a cheap scrap market because a lot of steel is 

shipped into it. You see that some steel is made and they onJ.y have protection 

against the steel which they make. 

Mr. Mather.—TAyea with that profcelion, they have not made all the kinds 
of steel by any means. You say that quite a lot of steel is shipped into the 
country. 

Mr. Alexander. —Much more than they make. 

Mr. Mather. —That possibly accounts for that. In the second table of figures 

you give us all the way through your material and conversion cost and total 

and then labour. You give that practically for most of the different items. I 
take it that labour has already been included? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It is only an abstract to show what the labour figure is. 
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Mr. Altxander. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —That is not to be added again ? 

Mr, Alexander. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —You have not quoted the same price per ton of pig iron in 
each of these two tahies. la that the average or wliat? 

Mr. .Alexander. —I know what it was when I was in charge of the Open 
Hearth. They used to take the hot metal that was charged practically at the 
current price for the same month. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you mean market price? 

Mr. Alexander. —Works cost. The blast furnace cost price. The cold metal 
is worked out according to the value of the material in stock. It would be 
valued at the cost of manufacture at the time it was put into stock. 

Mr. Mather, —So that, if you are using cold pig iron which had been made a 
year before, you would be charging for that pig iron the actual cost of the time 
when it was made? 

Mr. .Alexander. —Y-es. 

Mr. Mather. —You tell us that the total cost of pig iron in Canada is 
Ks. 74-2-0. 

Mr. Alexander. —It should bo Rs. 74-0-0. 

Mr. Mather. —You give the material cost as Rs. 63 and the additional cost as 
Rs. 11-2-0 and the total is lls. 74-2-0. 'I'he point is not just a question of six 
annas. The point I want to clear up is Ih.at you give the total cost of pig iron 
in the previou.s table as Rs. 69. There is a difference of Rs. 5. Is it possible 
that the Canadian figure in the sooond sheet is for a long ton? 

Mr. Alexander. —It might be an error in typing. In the second table under 
” ingots ’’ section, pig iron is charged at Rs. 69. 

.Mr. Mather. —But the works co.st of pig iron and cost above is liighcr? 

Mr. Alexander .—That is correct. 

Mr. Mather. —Do yon think that that is because of this system of charging an 
average cost? Rs. 69 is below the actual manufacturing cost of one ton of pig 
iron at the time you were there? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

Mr. Mather. —And this figure of Rs. 74-8-0 is roughly the cost of pig iron at 
the time you were there? 

Mr. Alexander .—That i.s right. 

president. —I am not quite sure I clearly follow the distinction between 
conversion and cost above. 

Mr. .Ifexander.—Cost above is the cost above the price of your materials. Con¬ 
version cost is the difference between the cost of what you make and wliat you 
put in. 

President. —Take the cost of ingots whore you have got the conversion and 
cost above close together. 

Mr. Alexander .—The difference is the cost of the loss, that is, the stuff that 
disappears. 

President.—■Hha.t is the wastage? 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

Mr, (Jinweda. —In the case of blooms and rails, for instance, you say that it is 
the c.vact difference between the works cost of one ton of blooms and one ton 
of rails. That is the conversion cost. But in the case of ingots is it not the 
difference between the total amount of materials used—flux and all—and the 
total works cost, or is it merely the difference between pig and scrap or the 
difference between pig and the total works cost? 

Mr. Alexander. —The difference between the total cost and the metallic 
mixture and nothing else. 

President. —If yon add the figure you have given for mixture and the con¬ 
version, you get exactly the same figure you get if you add the cost above to 
mixture per ton of ingots ? 
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Mr. Alexander. —Yes. Exactly. 

President .—The pre-war figures that you have given for the United States— 
tan you tell us for what date tlicy arc? 

Mr. Alexander .—1909-1913—approximate average for the four years. 

President .—^Are they for the same works as those to which the 1923 figures 
relate 7 

Mr. Alexander .—Practically the same works. 

President .—Mr. Mather has asked some questions about the question of* the 
price of rails as compared with tlie cost of production. Let us take bars. Does 
Ihe same feature appear in tlie case of bars. What was the price of bars in 
America at the time when the cost of production was $45? 

Mr. Alexander .—$49.06. That is the basic price. To that is added extras for 
size and analyses which would amount to two or three dollars. 

President .—$45 is the average for all the bars they turn out, so that there is 
a substantial margin there? 

Mr. Alexander .—Ye.s. 

President .-— I presume that they were making pretty good profits in April 1923. 
What were they making their profits on? 

Mr. Alexander .—They were taking a certain amount of money from profits 
which they had made before. 

President .—Had costs been going up in America? 

Mr. Alexander .—Yes. 

President .—Can you give us an idea to what extent they were going up? 

Mr. Alexander. —I could not say that exactly. 

President. —Still, the costs of production were rising at that time? 

Mr. Alexander .—^Yes. There was a shortage of labour at that time. They 
were clamouring for maximum output and tliere was a great shortage of outpui. 

President .—Had they clianged from 12 to 8 Ins. day at that titne? 

Mr. Alexander .—No. They were still working 12 lirs. 

President. —These firms in the United States who were making rails—were 
they turning out a large quantity of rails? Was that an important item in the 
jivoduction ? 

Mr. .Alexander .—25 to 75 tlious.and tons .a. mouth per mill. 

President .—Wh.at was rather in my mind was this : what percentage of the 
total production did rails amount to? 

Mr. Alexander .—Very small. 

President .—That miglit explain to a certain extent why it may not be worth 
while to alter the price of rails. 

Mr. Alexander .—Tlie percentage of rails to the total tonnage is very small. 

Mr. Mather .—75,000 tons would be a fair proportion? 

Mr. Alexander .—That was in one plant. The average total tonnage of the 
plants per year is about 1-5 million tons. 1 should say the average rail produc¬ 
tion would be say 35 to 40,000 tons a month. 

President .—That is a substantial proportion. Of the demand of steel in 
America, a very iiuportaiit item is structural steel— for motor cars and so on. 

This cost of blooms—is that not the cost of cither blooia.s or billets? 

Mr. Alexander .—Some plants carry them the same and others separate them. 
It is purely a book cost. They know, from practical experience in the mill 
that blooms are ea.sier to roll and can be rolled more quickly than billets, and 
they put it on the basis of so many tons per hour. 

President .—That is precisely the point ; whether it is possible on a time basis 
to take the average time it takes to roll bloom or billet and to separate them. 

Mr. Alexander .—That is what they do. 

President .—If it were done, it would tend to bring your rail cost down and 
put your bars cost up ? 
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Mr. Alexander. —Some plants carry billets and blooms at the same rate ; 
others seijarate them. It is a question of book-keeping. 

President. —Their cost of producing rails is really a Uttlo lower than this 
hecauso their blooms do not actually cost them so much as the average of blooms 
and billets. 

Mr. Alexander. —There might be a difference. 

Presider^t. —That is the kind of thing I was going to ask you. What docs 
that difference amount to? Supposing the average figure for blooms and billets 
togrther is ?55 for the United States, and supposing they were producing equal 
quantities of blooms and billets, what would be a fair charge for blooms and 
what for the billets, $35 being the average ? 

Mr. Alexander. —That will be 36 and 3.4 or 37 and 33. It is difficult to say 
e.vactly, for the reason that it altogether depends on the proportion of blooms 
and billets rolled. 

President. —I suggested an equal quantity of both just to eliminate that 
complication. It is not a precise figure that I want. How much would be the 
difference between the cost of blooms and of billots? 

Mr. Alexander. —Not more than *2. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Tutwilcr told ns the other day that the difference between 
billets and rails was j to 1 dollar. 

President. —That was about price : I am talking of the costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —He look more or less for eoinparing the American billets 
with rails. There is difference between blooms and billets and therefore the 
difference between blooms and rails is much greater. 

Mr. Mather. —He said that .sometimes it had been that. 

Mr. Peterson. —He said that at that time they were selling it at the same 
price as rails. Mr. Alexander is tolling you that they were spiling at a higher 
■price. It is purely a question of fact. 

Mr, Alexander. —There were abnormal conditions. Before I came out here, 
at a plant where I worked we were selling our scrap at a price higher tliiin it 
cost us to make our ingots. 

Mr. Peterson. —At one time, we were selling onr rejected rails at a much 
higher price than our accepted rails. 

hfr. Ginwala.- I have got an extract here from the Daily Metal Iteixu't. I 
think you will take it a.s fairly correct for American prices. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does your pig iron correspond with what is called Valley I’ig 
iron ? 

Mr. Alexander.- -Yes, the same thing. 

Mr. Ginwala,- These are figures for January 1923. They give $25 50c. as the 
sale price of Valley pig iron and here the works cost is given as $24. There 
is onV margin of li dollars. 

Mr. .Alexander. —My figure is the average of January, February and March. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Mine is 30th January. 

71/r. Alexander. —Vo\i will find that they fluctuated from 2 to 3 dollars in 
these three months. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is very unfortunate. 

Mr, Peterson. —On this point I have recently put in a statement that the 
American pig iron manufacturers stated that they could not manufacture at the 
price at which they were selling. 

Mr. Ginwala.- -As regards billets yon will find that the sale price was $37-50c. 
in January. That gives a margin of 2^ dollars. 

Mr. Alexander. —The only answer I could give to that is that the prices were 
fluctuating very considerably at that time and mine is the average for three 
months. I have stated that at the heading of the statement—first quarter of 
1923. 

Mr. Ginwala. —.4s regards rails, $43 was the sale price and $41 was the works 
cost. From these figures you say that they are not making such profits as they 
would in normal *imcs or they may not be making any profits at all ? 



Mt. Alexander. —Yes. Just us in the case of pig iron. 

Mf, Ginwala ,—Let ns take the United States pig iron cost, I mean that 
charged to ingot.s. It is Rs. 69 ; your pig exist is Rs. o6-13. There you have an 
advtmtage of Rs. 32-3 over the United States. You start with that advantage; 
and hy the time you come to rails you lose this altogether. That is what has 
to be explained. Then you retain your advantage in ingots—the U. S. cost is 
Hs. 90 and your cost is Rs. 70/4, so that you retain an advantage over tlie 

United States of Rs. 19-12. Yon have already lost in the intermediate stage 

Rs. 12. How do you acrount for that? You started with an initial udvaiilage 

of Rs. 32-3 from pig upward which you lost entirely by the time you reached 

rails. 

Mr. Alexander .—We lose Rs. 15 in the Open Hearth, being the difference 
between Rs. 31 and Rs. 16. 

Mr. Ginwala .—I should like you to explain how J'ou lose that. 

Mr. Alexander .—This difference between pig iron and ingots is explained 
by the statement which I ju.st discussed with Mr. Mather—it is due to our high 
conversion cost in the Open Hearth. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Chiefly due to the difference in the cost of refractories? 

Mr. Alexander .—Xo. Low tonnage. 

Mr. Ginwala.- -YOUT yield is about 84 per cent.? 

Mr. .Alexander ,—I am speaking of the tonnage produced. That accounts 
for Rs. 8 to 10 out of the total of Rs. 12. 

Mr. Ginwala .— Rs. 10 out ofRs. 12. What about the rest? 

Mr, .Alexander.- -Our big handicap is in Open Hearth. 

Mr, Ginwala.- -Then you come to blooms. U. S.'s cost is Rs. 105 and yours 

is Rs. 88/3, You still have an advantage over the United States up to that 

state of Rs. 1613. You have lost Rs. 3. 

Mr. Alexander.--Yea. 

Air. Ginwala. —Th.at might probably be accounted for by labour ? 

Mr. .Alexander .—Chiefly by the small production. 

Mr. Ginwrdu .—Xow take rails. L'liited States cost is R.s. 123 and your cost 

is Rs. 123. You have lost the advantage altogether in the vail stage. There 

are two main propo.sitions. Y'onr first big difference, that between your pig 
and ingots, accounts for Rs. 12. The next big difference is the difference 
between your blooms and rails; these two tilings account for the main difference 
between the pig and the final .stage. 

Mr, Alexander.- If we had mills which would produce the same toiuiage of 
rails as the mills where T got these figures, and accounted on the same hiusis, our 
cost would be just the same as theirs. We lo.st here Rs. 10 due to tlie fact that 
whereas in Amei ica second class rails go in as production, our second class rails do 
not go a« production. That accounts for Rs. 10 in the difference in costs. Other¬ 
wise our cost would be Rs. 113 as against Rs. 123. 

Mr. Ginwala .—What is ymur percentage between your first class and second 
class rails? 

Mr. Alexander ,—Our second class rails would run to about 8 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala .—And in America? 

Mr. Alexander.- -About the same. 

Mr. Pete non .—There is difference in the system of accounting. In America 
they take all second cla.s,s rails as finished product, but we take them .ns scrap. 
If we adopted tlie same system as that, the difference between tbe <x)sts would 
be Rs. 10 less. Strictly speaking, our works cost compared with that of 
America would be Rs. 113 as against 123. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Wbat differetice does it make in the end with regard to 
the sale price ? 

Mr. Alexander.--They pay as much for second class .as they do for first 
class rails—?43. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Are American people so unbusinesslike? 
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Mr. Alexander. —For certain purposes. 

Mr. Peterson. —That probably is one explan.ation for the low price of rails. 

Mr, Alexander. —When tlie Failway sends out an order, they classify and stty 
that 6 per cent, of tlic order will be taken in second class and short lengths and 
so forth. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Without any abatement in price? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In your works cost you do not count second class rails as 
prtrduction, as tonnage by which you divide your production cost in the rail 
mill ?■ 

Mr. A lexander. —N o. 

Mr. Mather. —But do not you deduct from your total departmental costs the 
value of the second class rails? 

Mr. Alexander. —As scrap only. 

Mr. Mather. —^You do not deduct the value .at the rails price, but at scrap 
price, which is very different of cour.se from the price at which you sell the 
rails ? 

Mr. Alexander. —At Its. 20 a ton, but you see the biggest factor is the 
operating charges and it is divided by the larger tonnage. 

Mr. Mather. —If you are not going to count your second class rails as pro¬ 
duction, then you sliould credit the mills with the amount that you got for 
these second class r.ails. 

Preeident. —I thought the value credited on account of second class rails 
was something higher tlian that of scrap. 

d/r. Ginwala. —In the case of bars also you are in more or less the same 
position. U. S.’.s co.st tor billct.s is Rs. 105 and youis is Rs. 88-3-0. 

Afr. Alexander. —This is for blooms. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I am trying to point ouf- to you that you lost this advantage 
that you got over the United Slates in rails, but you also lose it in the same 
way in bars. Y'ou had an advantage of Ks. 17, being the difference between their 
coat of Rs. 105, and your cost of Rs. 88-3 0, but the United Slates total works 
cost is Rs. 135 against your cost of Rs. 134.15-0, exactly the same. 

Mr. Alexander. —That could be accounted for by the smaller tonnage, anti¬ 
quated mills, etc. If we weie jiroducing the same toiinage as they do at 
HoiTve our cost would be the same. 

Mr. Mather. —But your overhead charges would be higher and your mills 
would be much more expensive to produce this tonnage? 

Mr. Alexander. —Not very niucb. They were built at the same time as 
ours were built. 

Mr. Mather.-^Aeo. they of tlie same type? The capital expenditure on account 
of these mills would be very much heavier. 

Mr. Alexander. —Not exactly. Oi;r mills, even when they were built, were 
not up to dale. The mills at the United States built at the same lime as 
ours would produce two to three times tonnage, of ours. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Taking tlio case of bars, you get a good deal of scrap there 
and you credit at Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. I’eter.ion. —The system has been altered twice. Originally, we were 
charging for the scrap Rs. 20 a ton, and afterwards we credited the rails actually 
sold at the pig iron price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Still there is a coiisideiuble amount of scrap there—over 15^ 
per cent. You credit the scrap at Rs. 20 per ton; therefore your works cost 
goes up. 

Mr. Alexander. —If scrap were credited at a higher price, then we would have 
to charge it to the Open Hearth at a higher price which would make a higher 
price on ingots. 

Mr. fTm.7£Yihi."-HaviTig .started at that stage, the difference in the cost of 
conversion appears much higher than it otherwise would. 
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Mr. Alexander. —Yes, but you cannot credit your scrap at a higher price 
than pig iron. 

Mr. Oinwula. —It increases the conversion cost .at tiiat stage? Leave alone 
the metal cost. 

i1/r. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It becomes a little unreal at that stage? 

Mr. .Alexander. —That is quite true. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^You would pul up the cost of ingots conversion and put down 
the real conversion cost of rails and bars? 

Mr. Alexander. —No, we would not, to any great extent. We would have a 
higher price for ingots which would result in a higher price for blooms, and in 
the rails it will be about the same. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The fin.al rails cost would be about the same, but the difference 
between the price of pig iron and ingots would be bigger and that between 
rails and blooms would be smaller? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is right. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The prices are unreal the moment you have your scrap at 
Rs. 20 : you are charging not even the cost of the pig all along; therefore you 
show that your metal costs less than it does and your conversion costs increase 
in proportion? 

Mr. Alexander. -Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. —Scrap has no actual value. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That may he so. You cannot charge scrap at Hs. 20 when you 
take Rs. 34 as the works cost of pig. Therefore the effect produced in our 
minds is this that you charge less for your metal at all stages practically 
wherever scrap comes in, and yonr conversion co.st increases, wlicrcas your figures, 
if they were kept on one hasi.s, would show that the metal co.st is more than 
it is and the conversion cost is smaller. 

Mr. .ilexander. —In the end you arrive at about the same figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point we are investigating i.s the question of conversion 
cost not the cost of mateiials. 

Mr. Pelentcm. —Onr cost accounts have been kept on this system for purposes 
of comparison and not for this enquiry. Vonv point of view is of course perfectly 
correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You pay Rs. 25 for scrap when you buy outside? 

.1/r. Referson.—We are not buying scrap from outside. We sliould credit the 
scrap at tlie pig iron price at least in order to get at the real cost of conversion 
as compared with other countries. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You use different quantities at different times, but the point 
is tliis tli.at there would appear to be .some difference in the two methods, but 
if your material cost goes up your conversion cost goes down : it shows a better 
practice than these figures. 

Mr. Peterson. Ihat is true. We can have it done right through the cost 
sheet. It won t really affect the ultimate cost. But from our point of view, 
it saves a considerable amount of examination of figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We want to see what your practice is. This gives rather a 
different idea, I mean, judging by the figures you have given. 

President. By taking your scrap so low you overstate your natural advantages 
with which you are starting when you start to make pig iron and steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Though the results iu the end would be the same the pro¬ 
portions will bo altered. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will have it done. Which month do you want it for? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Say, the present month. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yo\i do not want details, you simply want the total I 
suppose ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—In that case had not wc better have it in the way in which 
you at present keep your accounts? 
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Mr. Pete.Tfon. —You want the amount of scrap credited at either the price 
which is obtained for it in the case of defective rails or at the cost of pig iron? 

Mr. Ointvdla. —It should not be less than pig iron in any case. 

Mr. MnOier. —And also the cost of the pig iron for the same period. 

Prcaident. —You have told us that your second class rails come to about 
8 per cent, of the first class? 

Mr. .\le.xan(le.T. —6 to 8 per cent, of the total. That is only an average that 
I can give you. 

Pi^enident. —Supposing you make 100 tons of rails of which 92 per cent, are 
first class .and 8 per cent, are second class. You have given your conversion 
cost from blooms to rails as Hs. 34. If yon divide your total expenditure only 
by the 92 tons of first class rails, by multiplying 92 by 34 you get your total 
expenditure at that stage on the conversion? 

Mr. Ah.taridtT. —That is right. 

President. —N'ow, that comes to Its. 3,128. If T now divide by 100, according 
to tile American system of accounting, the conversion cost goes down from Hs. 34 
to Rs. 31‘28 ; that is not a difference of Its. 10; it is only a difference of about 
Ks. 2J. In order to get .a reduction of anything like Hs. 10 you must have 
a nincli higher percentage of second class rails. Supposing you had tafen 
no credit for your second class rails the cost only goes down by something 
less than Hs. 3. 

Mr Peterson. —-We don’t cpiitc understand the calculation. 

President. —It is only the conversion cost which is affected, I take it. It 
is the total cost of production divided by the total tonnage; instead of dividing 
by 1(W we divide b,y 92. It is the total co.st you have got to divide. In 
America tliey take the wlioie cost of production and divide by 100 wheieas 
you divide by 92. 

Wliat ciedit did you take for second class rails this month"? 

Mr, Peterson .—1 will give you the total figures. The total cost of pro¬ 
duction is Hs. 1,11,67,000; the total credit for scrap is Rs. 22,18,0W and the 
total production was 96,273 tons. 

President. —Arc your second class rails shown separately? Do the cost 
accounts show the rate at which you took credit for your second class rails? 

Mr. Peterson .—That is .shown at Ks. 80. 

President .—In .so fur as you take credit for the second class rails at Rs. 80 
per ton, the difference between your final cost and the final cost on the American 
system will not be Hs. 10 tint .something very much less than that. 

Mr. Peterson .—Some of them, and some of them more. It depends entirely 
on the sales. 

Mr, Ginn'ala ,—On this point of rails, does it mean that the railway .specifications 
in the United States are not as rigidly observed as ours ? 

Mr. Peterson .—The railways there generally use them on sidings and places 
where any first class rails are not necessary. 

Mr. Ginicala.--Does it mean that the quantity of rails used in America for 
sidings is about 8 per cent, of the whole? 

Mr. Peterson. They will take 5 per cent, of the order in second class rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And hero? 

Mr. Peterson. —Nothing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to .say, in your rolling prograimiic you cannot make 
any allowance, like the American rollers, tliat you will be able to sell 5 i)Ci' cent, 
of second class rails ? 

Mr. I’ctcrson.--yo. 

Mr. Ginwala. -i want to find out how much your cost of production has 
gone up in consequence of the plant being rather les,s up-to-date. 

Mr. /’eterson. —I think you had better ask Mr. 'J’utwiler abo\it that. Tliis 
is much more a matter of general knowledge of the whole plant. If you want 
to ask any question about the actual manufacture of steel in the Oisen Hearth 
furnace, or questions about the mills, Mr. Alexander will be the person to ask. 
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Mt, Oinvtala ,—I see that some of your Open Hearth furnaces were constructed 
at a time when .... 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think Mr. Alexander was here when the plant wao 
constructed; Mr. Tutwiler was. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^W^ill it he possible for you to scrap them ? 

Mr. Peterson. —On a question of that kind ask Mr. Alexander, but if yon 
want to know why certain things were done Mr. Alexander won't be able to 
tell you. He is prepared to give information on the present plant. 

Mr. Ginwula.—Yoa have got 7 Open Hearth furnaces 7 

Mr. Alexunde.r.’^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And two Duplex? 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And how many other furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. —7 stationary and two Duplex. 

Mr. GinwaJa. —-Of these 7, t take it, 4 were constructed during the war? 

Mr, Alexander, —No, two were constructed during the war and one after 
the war. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Three were constructed during the war, four before and the 
two Duplex ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Two during the war and one after. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is it the idea of the Company to do away with the stationary 
furnaces ? 

Mr Peterson. —That is a question we cannot .answer until we see how the 
new plant works. Perhaps we might make alterations. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What about the 4 earlier ones? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think this is a question you had better ask Mr, Tutwiler, 
because 1 think the early ones were altered in tlicir design and he can explain 
any changes that were made and that sort of thing. 

jl/r. Ginwala.- -You have not worked yonr Duplex plant for a sufficiently 
long time? 

Mr, Peterson. —We cannot give you an idea whether it would pay to instal 
a third Duplex. We can only siiy that after wc have operated the new process 
for, say, about 12 months. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Will Mr. Alc-xander give ns some idea of a comparison between 
your stationary furnace as compared with the .same kind of American furnace, 
and say whether they are inferior or superior to them? 

Mr. Peterson. —I see no reason why yon should not ask him any question of 
that kind, 

Mr. Ginwala. —What we have got to consider is this ; has the cost of produC’ 
tioii gone up in consequence of the deterioration of the furnace or their not being 
what they ought to have been ? My point is this : is Uiere any increase in the 
cost of production owing to the furnace being obsolete or defective as compared 
with an American furnace of the s.amo kind ? 

President. —IVo were told when we were here last that the condition.s of the 
furnaces had deteriorated owing to the way they were driven during the war. 
What precisely does tliat mean? I have never clearly understood what precisely 
happened. What is the result that is producing this higher cost on account of 
the way they were driven during the wav? I understand that the condition has 
lasted on and is still continuing. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think it has lasted. It has improved after the war. 
I am not talking of 1918-19. That is all in the report of the late Dr. McWilliam, 
who was put on to examine the question of the condition of the furnaces. At 
the end of his report he says that he left the plant in very good order. 

President. —That was urged in the previous examination to explain the 
reasons which resulted in the incieased cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think there is a confusion. What we said was that w* 
would pot have con.strnctcd that type of furn.ace unless we ha^d to. 
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President. —It waa not that. I think we had better put it to Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr. Ginwula. —There are two aspects to this question. First of all you have 
got 4 furnaces which under ordinary practice of steel makers should have been 
scrapped long ago. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think they would have been scrapped. 

Mr. Giniveda. —Having regard to the amount of depreciation you arc expected 
to write off in steel works, don’t they expect to renew the plant every 12 years. 

Mr' Pe.ter.sun. —That is fairly a question to ask Mr. Alexander. 

Mr. Ginwahi. —That applies to the 4 old ones. With regard to the later ones 
is there anything in those furnaces which has increased your cost of production ? 

Mr. Peterson. —W’hat you want to know is--had the four old furnaces been 
in America, would they have been scrapped? 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is that these four furnaces would in the ordinary 
course be scrapped after they had done their 12 years. You have not scrapped 
them, you are still using them. Does not that increase the cost of production? 

Mr. Peterson. —‘ No ’ comparing our co.st sometime back with the present 
cost, but ‘ yes ’ in compariso7i to the cost in America. 

Mr. trinmufu.--What difference does it make between your cost and that of 
America because of the antiquated design? 

Mr. Alexander. —If they had been all right wo would have built the new ones 
like them. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What difference has it made to the cost of production; how 
much difference between your cost and the American cost does it make? 

Mr. Alexander. —I cannot reply to that off-hand. 

3fr. Ginwala. —You can give us some idea. It is rather important. What 
we have got to consider is this : supposing a new plant were started and more 
or less everything was up to date, at what price would tliat manufacturer he 
able to sell his steel ? 

Mr. Alexander. —Rather than making a guess on that, I think it w'ould he 
more logical to take our costs on the 4 old furnaces and the 3 new ones. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take tliat. You keep a separate account of each furnace. 
Take the worst and compare with the best. 

Mr. Alexander.—Wc would have to compai-e the tonnage produced on the two 
different types of furnaces per furnace and also the cost of repairing. 

Mr. Ginwala. —.Show a comparison by which we can see in terms of money 
the difference. 

Mr. Peter.sov. —We can do it. It means calcul.ation. 

Mr. Ginwala. -Don’t you yourself want to know the difference between the 
old and the new plant for your own purposes? 

Mr. Peterson. —No, because from our point of view the question is whether 
we cap afford to scrap the old ones and whether we can afford to build new ones. 
Il- might be desirable to replace .some of the old furnaces, but we have not 
enough money to do so .at present. 

President. —It is very important to know to what extent your cost of produc¬ 
tion is high because the plant is no longer up-to-date. We cannot help taking 
that into account so far as we can ascertain the facts. 

Mr. Peterson. —That will have to be worked out furn.ace by furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do it any way you like but give us some facts. 

Mr. Peterson. —You want us to compare the old Open Hearth furnaces with 
the 3 new furnaces? 

President. —Do you regard the 2 new Open Hearth furnaces as a reasonably 
good design for the present day? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then a comparison between the old ones and the three new 
ones is what we would like to have. Sltrike the average if you like. Here you 
have lumped the whole thing together. 
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Mr. Alexander. —Operating coBts, yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —(xroup the four old ones together and the three new ones 
together and give us the works costs for each group. 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, that could be done. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you charge gas in proper proportion between different 
furnaces ? 

Mr, Alexander. —It will be more or less on tonnage basis. 

Mr. Mather.—yiare, gas may be used in one group of furnaces than in the 
other ? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is possible. 

Mr. Ginwtda. —You h.sve got a E6par.ato account for each furnace and in 
allocating gas, for instance, you do so by tojmage? 

Mr. Alexander. —We don’t keep a separate account for each furnace except 
for the cost of upkeep—operating cost “ no.” 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wliat do you do as reg.ards blast furnaces! Do you keep 
separate accounts for blast furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes, separate cost sheets are maintained. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There also it is the same thing. You have got old blast 
furnaces and new ones. I see that between old luast furnaces and new ones 
there is a substantial difference in the cost of production. 

Mr. Alexander .—Wo sent you those costs. 

Mr. Ginwala.--I want the summarised results. 

Mr. Alexander .—We have already stated the cost of the new blast furnaces. 

Prentdent. —You liave not given us separate costs of blast furnaces. 

Mr. Ginwala.-—1 do not know the various blast furnaces, when they first 
oamo into operation, what has been done with them and so on. I want you to 
classify them according to the older ones and newer ones. 

Mr. Peterson. —What o.vaetly do you want? 

Mr. Ginwala .—You have got two different plants. That goes right through 
from your coke ovens to the rolling mills. 

Mr. Peterson .—You want to see how the costs are maintained in the new 
plant ? 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is the point. T find that some coke costs Rs. 18 a ton 
and other Rs. 12 a ton or something like that. At the time of charging blast 
furnac^es, you strike an average. That is right for your purpose. What I want 
to Irnr.w is the difference between the cost of production in the old plant and the 
new plant—coke ovens, blast furnaces. Open Hearth, etc. 

ill)'. Alexander, —It is all suniiuarised in the cost sheets. If you say what you 
want, we can make an analysis. If you want only the final figure, it can be 
done at once. 

Mr. Ginwala.- You take your best coke oven result. You put that in the best 
blast fuinace plant and then you put that again in the best Open Hearth and so 
on. 

Mr. Peterson. —The blast furnace which is working best at present is an old 
one. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Th.at is your look out. There arc two different kinds of plants. 

Mr. Peterson .—If we give you the cost of the finished product per ton in 
each of these plants, it would give you the information you want. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Please give us also the total produeton of the whole group, so 
that wc could see what the proportion is between the old and the new. 

Mr. Alexander.-Yhnt cannot be done. You cannot compare the Open Hearth 
with the Duplex. 

President.—In the case of Open Hearth furnaces, what we really want to 
know is the final cost per ton in each case. 

Mr. Alexander. —Wc will compare the four old furnaces wiyi the three new 
ones, and give you the final cost per ton in each case. 
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Mr. Ginwale. —You could jiot take the best of each and work out the result? 

Mr. Alexander .—Impracticable. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Then do it with the next be.st. 

As regards the three new furnaces, can you give us some general comparison 
between j'our furnaces and the modern American furnaces? 

Mr. Alexander. —Tlicse three new furnace.s were copied from American draw 
ings. Our furnaces were built .at about the same time. 

Mr. Ginv’ala. —Do they work as s.atisfaclorily as the United States furnaces? 
How do they compare ? 

Mr. Alexander. —We go back to the old thing again. We don’t get the same 
tomiage in India as they do in America on account of climatic conditions and 
other things. 

Mr. Gm'iiidla. —That is the only disadvantage? 

Mr. Alexander. —The disadvantages are enumerated in my m le. 

Mr. Ginu-ula. —With regard to design and everything else it is of the same 
typo ? 

Mr. Alexander..—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.- So f n- as improvements go, there are none to be made? 

Mr. Alexander. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Ahant this Duplex, in what way is it not working as it ought 
to? What is the principal defect? 

Mr. Alexander. —It is a Duplex proitess. There are two processes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You are, not using the Duplex process? 

Mr. Alexander. —The plant is not fully compleled yet. 

Mr. Ginwala .—When d( yni e.xpect to complete it? 

Mr. Alexander. —In a montb or so. 

,1/r. .G-lnvndd .—I am asking you hec.mse your average cost of production is 
gc'ug up. 

Mr. Alexander. —Ron'etime early next year—January or February—every¬ 
thing would be complete. 

Mr. Ginwala.—YHth regard lo pre-war comparison, I will have to ask 
Mr. 'rutwiler? 

Mr. Pttr.ruon ,—Yes. r’eiliaps you would like to ask Mr. Alexander about the 
Duple.x I'l-oeeas as to whether it is suitable or not. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I want to ask .some questions about the revised figures that 
yon have given about labour. 

Mr. Peterson I think th.at you had heUer ciainine Mr. Tutwiler on that 
point. 

A'-. Maf'ie ''.—There .me just one or two points 1 want to ask you about your 
reply -c Mr. llouii’s p.jmphlel. Mr. Homi in his written statement told us that the 
diilicul'-i'js on account of climate during hot weathei' were counterbalanced liy 
the ditlici'lties experienced iu America dui-ing winter. He told us that that 
interfe/'ed with the supply oi raw materials for five months. I asked Mr. Homi 
whei.ber he intended that lo apply to the Ivsinsporl of ore only or to other 
materials too. Mr. Homi then told us that coal supply was generally interrnpled 
for a period measured bv months in the Pittsburgh district. I have no personal 
knowledge of that, and I have not come across .any statement of that kind 
before. Can you tell me whether that it is correct from your experience? 

Mr. Ale.xande -^.—I have worked in the Pittsburgh district for .seven years. 
1. never knew of it. 

Mr. M'li.h-.r .—He said th't coal supply in the Pittsburgh district came in by 
water or canal, and that supply was interrupted pactieally every winter for a 
considerable period. 

Mr. Alexander. —That is not true as far as I know from my experience. 

Mr. Mather. —Then, on 7 Jage 4 of your letter in discu.s.sing the question of 
fuel economy yo« say th.at it is the ideal condition lo he able to run the whole 
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plant from tlie gasea evolved from coke ovens and blast furnaces and that you are 
not aware of any steel plant that lias yet reached tliat ideal condition. I have 
here the report of a British Government Commission that went early in 1919 
to examine the steel Works in the area occupied by Allies in Germany and also 
in r.oi'raine and Luxemburg and they report that one of the French Works—as 
a matter of fact tins Works was always in France—makes about 450 thousand 
tons of pig iron and about 5S0 thou.sand ton.s of finished steel. The only coal that 
tliey use in tliat plant is the coal required for coke ovens plus an additional 
quantity of coal which amounts to r.ather less than 100 lbs. of coal p6r ton of 
finished steel. 

Mr. Alexunder. —But still they use .some. 

Mr. Mather. —It is less than oi.e cwt. per ton of finished ste.el. At the 
same time in .another p,art of the same report it is stated that another Works in 
Luxemburg which 1 inspected with the Commission imports its coke from 
Germany, it has no coke ovon.s at all, and so no coke oven gas. but runs the 
whole works from tlic blast furnace gas. There arc several points of difference^— 
some of tlicm unavoidable bet ween these plants and youiss, but I think that that 
indie.ates that it is possible to get. very near the ideal. They make their ingots 
hy the basic Bessemer proce.ss, but they use practically no coal for boilers or for 
the rolling-mills. 

Mr. Alexander.— statement wa-s that 1 did not know of any plant where 
the ideal condition had been reached. I know that Skinnirigrovc very nearly 
reached that. I do not know yet of any who absolutely do without external 
fuel. Of course you say that they come very near that. 

Mr. Mather.- 'I'hat is very much nearer indeed than what you .are doing. 

Mr. .ilexander. —Ye.s. 

Mr. Mather. —You .sdmit that there is much room for improvement? 

Mr. /iJe.xunder. —I go on to say th.at problems like this require years of study 
.and tho pl.ant in Fr.ancc i.s perhaps much older th.an this pi,ant. 

Mr. Mather.—One of them is newer. It came into operation in 1912. 

.Mr. (Jinxcala .—Is it a question th.at. the older the plant gels, the lo,ss it 
consumes or is it ,a question of longer experience that you need ? 

Mr. Alexander. —It i.s a question sometimes of organization—especially in a 
country like India whero you arc organising. 

Mr. Mather. —On page 6 you discuss the question of the percentages of pig 
iron and scrap used in Uic Open Hearth. The use of scrap, you say, is, to all 
intents and purpose.s, limited to the amount of scrap that you actnafly produce 
ill your own plant and however desirable it may be to u:.e’ .a higher i''eroonia''c 
of scrap, you won’t be able to do it until you make the .scrap. 

Mr. .-ilexander. That is right. 

Mr. Mather. —I just want to know appro-ximatcly what the possibilities are 
in th.at direction. In this flow sheet you have given us, you don't propose to use 
any .scrap in tiie Duplex, which I can understand, and you propose to use in 
your old Open Ifearth furnaces about 55 per cent, iron and 45 per cent, scrap, 
but then I notice that you arc going to use about 26,000 tons of mill scrap in 
the blast furnaces, ^ 

il/r. .Alexander.- 'V-huX is the surplus scrap. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that this mill scrap of 26,000 tons would 
generally be suitable for tho Open Hearth? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —You tell ns that the best mixture is 60 per cent, hot metal 
and 40 per cent, scrap. Do you think that it might be economical in the long 
run, instefid ot putting that mill scrap into the blast furnaces, to put it in tho 
Open Hearth furnrn’o.s and thus increase the percentage of .scrap still further? 
My reason for asking you is that the cheapest steel that comes into this 
country comes from Belgium and Luxemburg and in tho.se districts in the 
Open Hearth plant.s it is almost a general rule to use about 70 per cent, scrap 
and on (bat accorint they get a very big tonnage. In the report 1 have already 
lefcvi’ed to it is stated that ono of the Woik.s we visited uses about 70 per 
cent. scr,ap and .50 per cent, cold pig iron aud still get 20 fo 24 casts per week. 
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Do you not think that it might be possible to incrcaso yoni output very consider¬ 
ably by putting this mill scrap, which is allotted to the blast furnaces, into tne 
Open Hearth ? 

^/r. Alexander. —We certainly intend to do it. We have already got up to 
25 to 35 per cent., and we would go on putting until we could charge all the 
scrap we can and not unduly delay our heat time. 

^fr. ifnlhtr. —So you agree that you arc limiting your consumption of 
scrap in the old Open IIe.arth furnaces and putting other useful scrap in blast 
furnaces not because you want to do it, but because you have not the mechanical 
facilities to charge more? 

Mr. Alexander. —That is so. This refers to 60 and 40, and it has nothing 
to do with what our practice will be in future. 

Mr. Mathe.r.— A have compared this statement with the flow sheet which 
shows 55 and 45 per eent. 

Mr. Alexander. —'rhere is no connection between this statement and the flow 
sheet, or what we intend to do. 

Mr. Mather. —^You will use all the scrap you can in the Open Hearth except 
in so far as you are limited by the possibilities of charging. That is a matter 
of design. 

Mr. Alexander. —Absolutely. 

Mr. Mather. —On page 7, towards the bottom, you discuss the Duplex plant 
and the possibilities of the Duplex process in other countries. You say that in 
England and in Canada the basic Bessemer Duplex process may have been 
abandoned, but yours is the acid Bessemer? 

Mr. Alexander. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—1 am not aware that basic Bessemer Duplex has ever been 
started in Canada. 

Mr. Alexander. —It was started. They started in the basic Bessemer and 
finished it in the Open Hearth. 

Mr. Mathe.r. —They .started in the basic Bessemer? 

Mr. Alexander. —We start in the acid Bessemer. They have high phosphorus 
pig iron and they get a big slag volume in tho Bessemer. They have over 1 per 
cent, phosphorus. 

Mr. Mather. —That would not he done in Canada. 

Mr. Alexander. —There is only one plant. 

Mr. Mather. —Most of the Canadian pig is low in phosphorus. 

Mr. .-I/ezander.- That is only a local ore. 

Mr, Mather. —That is a very exceptional thing. 

Mr. Alexander. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In England, I am rot aware of anybody haying worked basic 
Bessemer Duplex process. 

Mr. Alexander. —It was tried and abandoned. 

Mr. Mather. —That was hardly more than an experiment. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. T. W. TUTWILER, General 
Manager of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E., 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 
17th December 1923. 

President. —I think that it will be most convenient to begin this morning, 
with what after all is the main point we have to investigate, viz., that the 
present cost of production of steel in India is so high that the manufacturer 
in India is unable to sell in competition with steel that comes from other 
countries. That is the fundamental difficulty that we are up against. Prom 
what we have heard, the main reason why the cost of production is higher 
in this country is that the outturn of the plant at Jamshedpur is low, 
compared with the outturn of works of a similar size in other countries. 
That is generally speaking true., is it not? 

Mr. TuIwiIkt. —I would not like to say that. I would say, as far as my 
experience is coiw.'erned, I have never seen a mill, in any other country, of 
the size that we have here, rolling so many varied sections. 

rresideni. —That applies to one particular part of the plant. Jlr. 
Alexander told us the other day that the outturn of similar furnaces in 
America was 20 or 26 per cent, higher. 

Mr. Tutiviler. —I should say it i.s. 

President. —Wo have had a good deal of evidence on the subject which had 
■suggested certainly to my mind the viow that the output of the whole plant 
at Jamshedpur was, comparatively speaking, low as compared with other 
countries. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should say so. 

President. —Do you accept that as a general statement? 

Ur. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —Now which part of the plant is it that limits the extent of 
your production ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The Open Hearth. 

President,. —That is to say, if you could produce more ingots, you could 
roll them in your existing mills. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is right. 

President. —Then, in that case, the Open Hearth is really the crux of 
the whole problem. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. Can 1 add a little there? 

President. —Certainly. I want your help. 

Mr. Tut wiler.- When the original Open Hearth plant was built, we erec ted 
•stationary furnaces. We have gone now to other furnaces. When these 
furnace.s come into operation, then we will be in a better position to compete 
with foreign countries than we are to-day. 

President.—Do you mean when the Duplex plant comes into operation? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, it is a different plant. When the original furnaces 
were eonsiructed I should say that they were as modern as any that we 
could get at that time. 

President. —It is not only a question of the design of these furnaces hut 
whether, under the conditions, as they exist in India at present, it is 
possible to get as high an outturn as in America, I am thinking of th« 
original plant entirely. 1 have some questions to ask about the Duplex, but 
VOT.. I. 2 A 
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I will posf.pone them. I am coiilining iny.sDll at the moment to the old 
plant, 

Mr. Tutwiler, —Wo would never get the same tonnage that they get in 
a temperate climate. 

President. —Then, there may be other causes as well but, at any rate, 
we start with this : that you cannot, from the e.^istiug plant, get the same 
outturii as in other countries they can get from a similar plant. 

Mr.^ Tutwiler. —That is right. 

Hfr. (rinvja.lt },.—Do you class that as a permanent difSeultyP 

Mr, Tutwiler. —I acknowledge that as a permanent difficulty, hut 1 say 
that other things, which we have, will more than off-set that, viz., the loca¬ 
tion of the ))Iant, cost of raw materials, etc. As far as tlie Open Tleartli it.seJf 
is coniccrned, we will never be able to get tho same production out here that 
they get on a similar plant in a temperate climate. 

President. —I understand that of the 7 furnaces that you have at present 
four are the original furnaces but with some changes made after they were 
first erected, and that three were built towai'ds the end of the war and after 
the war. 

Mr. Tutxeiler. —Two additional furnaces were started in 1910 and one 
more additional furnace in 1920. 

President.—I understand from what Mr. Alexander told us that these 
tliree newer furnaces in design compare reasonahlj’ well with furnaces in 
use iu other countries. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. They were taken from the drawings of tho furnaces 
of the United States Steel Corporation at Gary. 

President. —Can you give us any i]gure.s or approximate figures as to 
how tho outturn from those three furnaces compares with the outturn from 
similar furnaces in America or .cun you put it in the form of a percentage? 
What I urn really trying to get at is what the differeuce in output iimouuts 
to. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —In tons? 

President.--Yea, in toms per furnace.*^ 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should say 20 per cent. less. 

President. —You think that under conditions as they are to-day that 
about represents tho difference in the outturn. 

Mr. Ttitwiler. —Yes, as they arc to-daj'; but we can improve on our 
practice of to-da,y even in the old plant and this wiU be done by preparing 
our bottom making materials by burning them with gas instead of coke. 
This method of calcining the dedomite and limestone should reduce our 
bottom trouble, and will therefore give us increase in the number of tons. 

Pri.sident. —That is to say, there would be fewer stoppages for repairs, 

ilfr. Tutwiler. —We now have to spend more time making bottoms. Whik- 
we are doing that, we could be making steel. 

President. —You work three shifts on the Open He.irth furnaces. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. Wo keep one furnar^e off all the time. Wo work only 
six. 

President. —Owing to the nocessitj' for repairs and so on, that number 
drops to five or sometimes even less. 

Mr, Tutwiler. —Tn the early da.vs 1 have seen, when wc had only four 
furnaces, none working out of the four, hut that has gradually improved 
and I think we could sn.v that on an average we work six furnaces. Some¬ 
times we are working six and sometimes we are working seven, but I- 
should say one furnace off always. 

President. —That ropre.sents the normal state of affairs. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Vcs. 
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President. —Coming now to the question of what exactly the causes are 
for the low outturn as compared with similar plants in other countries; 
in the first place, the four original furnaces, I understand, must now he 
regarded as somewhat out of date. 

Hr. Tutxciler. —They are out of date, but I should not say that we could 
scrap them. 

President. —I anr not suggesting that. All that was in my mind was 
this. As improvements are made in plant and machinery year after year, 
it becromes less and less profitablo to operate an old plant. As to the'stage 
you have reached as regards these furnaces, it may be that although you 
cannot operate them as profitably as you would wish, yet they are still worth 
oiserating. 

Hr. Tutwiler. —I think that the present open hearth plant will be more 
efficient .after we begin manufacturing more steel than in the past; the 
(;ost of making steel on the present stationary furnaces must go down 
because we have carried here as high as 86 per cent, of hot metal and 15 per 
cent, of scrap. That is about as high as we could take now. But when the 
new mills come into oporatinu we could take additional scrap, and wc 
will carry about 46 per cont. scrap on the old furnaces and 55 per .cent, of 
hot metal. Naturally the cost of production will go down on the whole 
plant. 

President. —Tho effect will he to reduce the period required for each heat. 

Hr. Tutwiler. —It would not reduese the period hut your scrap will be 
cheaper thaji pig iron. We waste the scrap from our mills. 

Pre.iident .—Would it? 

Hr, Tutwiler. —1 can only judge by what has been done in other coun¬ 
tries. Taking the United States for instance in Pittsburg heavy mill scraps 
such as the .scrap wo get is -worth about 816 a ton. In Boston scrap is sold 
about $9 a ton. Tt all depends ujion the locatien. Canada, for in.st.Tnro. 
docs not work up all the scrap .she makes. Therefore you can buy and J'. 
have seen others buying at 83 or 4 a ton. 

President.-—It is not quite clear in what .sense your .scrap is cheaper than 
pig. I understand there is no effective demand for it at present. 

Mr, Tutwiler, —That condition exists in other countries. 

President, —After all it is very difficult -to see how j-ou can say really 
that it is cheaper than your ijig iron. 

Mr, Tutwiler, —1 can tell you that during the early part of the war we 
were able to buy sicrap for Us. 20 a ton. Now take the case of subsidiary 
industric.s. I cannot take more of their scrap. We shall make more .scrap- 
ourselves than wo need. 

President, —You have been paying .about Us. 20 to the subsidiaries? 

Hr, Tutwiler, —AVo paid tho Tinplate Company the same price as our pig 
iron scrap. Now our scrap has increased so much that I cannot take any 
more of theirs. Tf it is going to be a drug on the market, you might be 
able to buy it for §3 or even less. It is nothing but waste to them, 

President, —That is tho beginning of a market for scrap here. It. nc 
doubt comes with the growth of various indu.stries. 

Mr, Tutwiler, —Unless thero afe enough furnaces to melt this scrap, it 
will bo a drug on the market. 

Hr, Ginwala ,—Would it bo right to take the cost of material charged 
at lei3s than the works cost to j-on of these materials? That is -n-hat it ••e.ali-v 
comes to. You could not manufacture scrap, for instance, at le.ss cost than 
your pig iron. 

Mr, Tutwiler, —You could manufacture. This company will have some¬ 
thing like an excess of 47,000 tons of scrap per year after using all we caa 
in the present Open Hearth plant. 
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Mr. Ginwald. —If yon debit for scrap the market price of scrap to 
the works, why don’t you take the market price of pip;? 

Mr. Tutunler, —We charge our scrap at Rs. 20 a ton. 

Mr. (xinirala. —That is very much loss than what you could buy it for. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —It is bought from outside for that amount, 

Mr. (ri)iv:ala. —As it happens, of course, you are able to get scrap at that 
price. Looking at it from your point of view, can yon really charge yourself 
less than what it costs you at your own works? 

Mr. Till toiler. —AVe take that scrap off from the production. We get 80 
per cent, yield when scrap is omitted. 

Mr. Ginica.hi.— Are you not charging yonrself rather less when you give 
youv.^elf credit than when you debit (he scrap to yourself? 

Mr. TuiwUer. —I don’t think so. The system followed in other countries 
is that they take the price of the scrap at w'bat they can buy for. 

Mr. Giiimila .—If you don’t produce scrap, will you get it at Rs. 20 
a ton? 

Mr. Tuitvilr.r.- SoaT Boston there are some Open Hearth furnaces. They 
Tise only a small quantity of pig iron. They u.se what we call light scrap, 
but these furnaces could not give good results. Their costs are nothing 
like ours. They are much higher. 

President. —Mr. Alexander gave us the cost of scrap in Canada as ^13 
and in the United States of .America as S20 for the concern for which he 
was giving us figures. It of (ionrse is a great deal higher than the rate at 
which you have been taking scrap. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —AVe are not in the same position as Canada is. 

Prcsident.--L quite admit that it does not make any difference to tho 
final cost of your product at what price yon are taking the scrap, so long 
as you are using nothing but your own scrap. But when you begin to have 
a surplus it is not quite so clear. It might to a certain extent affect the cost 
of your final product. It would depend on what you can sell it for. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —That is not considered in steel practice in other countries. 
AA'hen you get extra scrap, you build another Open Hearth furnace. That 
is wliar we have tried here to do. It never paj’s you to sell your scrap. 

President. —It is more valuable then to steel makers than it can be to 
anybody else? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Talfe the case of Pittsburgh where there are great steel 
sellers. They have to buy scrap because they can put in more scrap in their 
Oiieii Hcarih furnaces than they c-an produce. That is why the price of 
scrap is so much higher there thou it is out here. 

President. —^AVe diverged ou to this question of scrap from another point. 
We started with the design of original furnaces. The cihange that was made 
in them after the original construction was that they were enlarged but 
not enlarged completely so to speak? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —We could not change the checkers as they are too deep 
in tho ground. 

President. —They were originally 40 tons furnaces, were they not? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —^Yes. They make 55 to 57 tons. These furnaces will 
work better. By working more scrap, they last longer than they would 
working the higher percentage of hot metal. 

President. —Can you tell us why exa<;t]y? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —Because working the higher percentage of hot metal the 
stuff c.arried over blocks up the checkers and so forth. Our scrap is clean 
heavy mill scrap and we will get a good many more heats out of our 
furnaces than we would working on the higher percentage of iron. We don t 
need such intense heat. There is no need to carry a heavy slag. So, we 
get a better life out of the furnaces. 
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President. —You don’t get any actual reduction in the time taken 
work the heat. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. 

President. —What I understood was that one of the results of using more 
scrap was that there would be a smaller amount of impurities requiring to 
be removed in the Ojien Hearth furnaces. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We will not work the heat in less time. I should not 
like to say we would. Wo will make more time on the life of the furnaces 
and we will make more heats per week. 

President. —Well now, another reason, you mentioned it yourself to-day, 
why the outturn in this country should bo lower than in other countries 
is the climatic reason. Do you regard that as the most important reason of 
all? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —1 think for fire months out of the year it will be a per¬ 
manent handicap. 

President. —Wo have seen the figures attached to Mr. Alexander’s note 
showing the outturn of cold weather mouths to be higher than the outturn 
of hot weather months. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The only really bad time we have is the latter part of 
April and May. It is the after effect that is bad. The men are not able 
to stand up to the furnace. As I say, that will be a permanent handicap. 
It takes us another month or six weeks to get straiglitened out after the hot 
weather is really over. In iUngland I never saw a water cooled furnace and 
frame because you have a temperate climate. In America, where you have 
two extremes, they work on water cooled furnaces and frame for the protec¬ 
tion of the men. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Don’t you have water cooled furnaces hereP 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We did not have them in the first instance. We are put¬ 
ting them in now and getting better results. Every year we are making a 
larger tonnage. 

President. —Possibly 1 misunderstood Mr. Alexander’s answer, but I 
understood from him that you had already water cooled fronts on all the 
furnaces ? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—We have, but I am not sure whether we have on one pf 
them. 

President .—You have on all except one? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —When was it decided to put up these? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We tried to get them out hero in 191G, but we could 
not get them from anybody. Wo were able to get them only in 1919. 

President. —What T was thinking was that it might be of some importance 
to know when they were actually installed, because the effect might con¬ 
ceivably be traceable in the outturn. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Within the last 12 months, the whole shop has been equip¬ 
ped. 

President. —During the last 12 months you had a certain advantage which' 
you did not have in 1921-22. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President.- —Perhaps it is a little too early to determine to what extent 
the introduction of these water cooled fronts will minimise the climatic- 
handicap. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It certainly helps to a groat extent, as has been proved 
not only by ourselves but also by the Tinplate Company who work on water 
cooled floors. T know that our shop is much better since we had these water 
cooled fronts. 

President. —^Thore was another cause for the lower output which Mr. 
Alexander mentioned to us; that is to sa 3 ’, if you compare the output figures 
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here with those in America, Amerieau figures would probably include second 
class rails and things of that kind which you don’t include in your 
output. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The.y are all included in the States. In the earl.y days 
here the practice was worked that way, but it was stopped after I became 
the Works Manager. 

President. —I am afraid I hayc forgotten the date. 

Mr." Tutwiler. —1914. 

President. —The change was made about then? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Shortly after that. 

President. —The figure which Mr. Alexander gave us was about 92 per cent, 
first class rails and 8 per cent, second class rails. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Railways in buying rails take about 5 per cent, second 
class rails in America. 

President. —I am thinking of what it meant here. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — H to 7 per cent, rejections. 

Mr. Mather. —Mr. Alexander told us that it was about 8 per cent. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It depends a good deal on the sections we roll. 

President. —This is not really strictly relevant to the Open Hearth because 
it does not affect your outturn of ingots. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. 

President. —I understand that, at any rate, as compared with what you 
were doing during the war, one of the reasons for a lower outturn now 
is that you are much more particular about the quality owing to specifica¬ 
tions having been tightened up, and generally your policy is also to ensure 
that .you get the best quality of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is right. 

President. —T take it, as time goes on, and your staff generally gets more 
and more thoroughly trained, you hope that the outturn will gradually 
improve. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think that that is the case now. It is due to this. 
When immediately after the war we were only making two kinds of steel, 
we could either imt it into the structural mill or the rail mill, but now we 
have the plate mill—we supply the Tinplate Company and also the Agricul¬ 
tural Implements Company. It gives a great majiy more outlets to steel 
which we would before put back into the furnace and melt. Wo are now 
able to turn out more in the form of finished products. Our practice is 
much better iu the Open Hearth. 

President. —So that you anticipate that the output of ingots will grow 
and consequently the cost per ton will go down. 

3Ir. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —Perhaps this is the most convenient point to go on with a 
few general questions about the Duplex process. Can you tell us the advan¬ 
tages which the management expects from the adoption of this process in 
preference to the ordinary Open Hearth process? 

.1//'. Tutwiler. —One advantage that wc will have is that the Duplex 
furnace is a 200-ton fnrnace. Against that, we have only oO-toii furnaces 
on this side. The same number of imported or covenanted men will be 
employed on this fnrnace as on the one stationary Open Hearth furnace, but 
the Duplex furnace will be making as much steel us they are making on 
four furnaces of the old type. 

President. —It is two men a shift whether it is a 200-tori furnace or a 
SO-ton furnace. So. the proportion of your covenanted labour will go down 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is right. 

President. —Before we go on from that point, is 60 tons or 60 tons the 
maximum you can'tap from a stationary Open Hearth furnace? 
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Mt. Tutwiler. —I nave seen 90 tons tapped. 

President. —Sou have just now told us that these tuo large Duplex fur¬ 
naces are ilOO-toiis. Supposing you h.ad decided to adopt the stationary 
furnace for the Greater Extensions, what would have been the size of 
individual furnaces? 

Mr. Tutwile.r. —1 should say 7o-ton furnaces. But we would not have 
adopted these at all. 

President. —1 am tryiryg to compare the two things and find what in 
your opinion are the advantages of the Duplex plant. You have given one 
of the advantages as compared with your present plant, but I take it that 
hud the Company decided to put in stationary furnaces, they would put in 
larger stationary furnaces. 

Mr. Tutu'iler.- I should think that the 75-tons would be the most con¬ 
venient as they have done in other countries. 

President. —Therefore the inference is that the advantage of the Duplex 
process as compared with new Open Hearth furnaces is not quite so great 
■as it is when you compare the Duplex you actually put up with the Open 
Hearth you actually had. 

Mr. Tuiiviler. —It would he about 75 to 200 instead of 50 to 200 on the 
existing plant. In other countries where this Duplex process is worked they 
tap from 90 to 100 tons every four hours. We are not going to do it in 4 
hours but we expect to do it in six hours, that is two hours longer. So one 
of the Station.ary furnaces will tap two heats in 24 hoprs of 57 tons per 
heat and wo would be able to tap every six hours—4 heats of 100 tons. 

President. —That means you expect to got your output more rapidly? 

Mr. Tutwilcr. —Yes. 

President. —With this process yo-a think there is a distinct speeding 
up ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No doubt about that. Then wo think we have a big ad¬ 
vantage in furnace. 

Pj'CSiVZciit.—Will you explain this? I gather that yon think tlnat this 
advantage arises .specially out of Indian conditions. The advantage is 
greater here than it would be in other countries. Could you explain to us 
what the difficulty is of working the stationary furnace that you have which 
you want to get over by using the Duplex? 

ilfr. Tutwiler. —It is on account of holes which form in the bottom and 
banks of the furnaces which must be lequired before the furnace can again 
be charged. In a stationary furnace the only means of removing steel which 
remains in these holes after a furnace has tapped is by using a long rabble 
and working the metal out by hand. This recpiires a doze.n men standing 
only about six feet away from the furnace door and oocuples varying times 
from 1 to 4 hours, sometimes longer. A hole occurring in a tilting furnace 
is drained in a few minutes by the simple process of tilting the furnace. It 
is close proximity to the furnace and using the rabbles on the stationary 
furnaces which make it so hard upon men out here in the hot weather. 

President. —Do you get many of these holes in the furnace? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, at present, but we expect to eliminate them, to a 
great extent by getting better bottom making materials in the process of 
calcining them. We are putting up a new calcining plant and this is one 
of the most important things we are doing to increase the tonnage. 

President. —There is a point about covenanted labour. In addition to 
the covenanted labour actually required on the tilting furnace do you have 
covenanted labour for the converter or the mixer? 

Mr, Tutwiler.- —Not on the mixer. 

President. —How man.y covenanted men do you rerpiirc on the converter? 

Mr. Tutiviler. —Two men on each. 
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Presideni. —What it comes to is this, that you require the same- 
covenanted lahour as would work four 7.5-toii stationary furnaces; eac;h 
converter will take two. 

Mr. Tutwile.r. —Two men on each furnace and two men on the conver¬ 
ters per shift and this will make six covenanted men per shift. 

President. —So the covenanted labour employed in connection with the 
Duplo-X is equal to what you would employ on your 7o-toii stationary furnaces. 

Mr.’ Tutioiler. —That is right hut on the stationary plant we are making, 
about 'IGj.MO tons a month with a seven furnace plant and here we expect 
to make 30,000 tons. 

President. —So th.at the cost per ton goes down a good deal. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —How does the initial cost of the Duplex plant compare with 
the cost of the stationary furnace giving the same outturn ? 

Mr. Tutwiler.— I iCan give you the cost of the Duplex plant as a whole 
but I cannot give you a comparison. 

President. —It was not originally worked out? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—'So. 

President. —Of course that is a point which comes in in connection with 
the cheapness of the process. Tf the initial cost is higher there will be 
something to set off against the economies in working. 

Mr, Tutwiler. —The tilting furnace I think has been accepted in England 
as better than the stationary furnace because even working with the process 
that wo are using liere, they use the tilting furnace in preference to the sta¬ 
tionary furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Does not it eomo to this; that your seven furnaces are 
really equal to y’our one Duplex? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Not quite. 

Mr. Ginwala, —But you told us that 16,500 was the production of the- 
stationary furnaces. 

Mr. Tutwiler.—What we expect to do when we get everything in is: we 
e.xpect about 16,600 tons in the old plant and 30,000 tons in the two Duplex 
plant, that is, the output will he in the proportion of 17 : 16. 

President.- -It would be usef\d to know the cost; it can bo estimated of 
course. It is just to have an idea as to how the two things compare. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We will take one of the last furnaces wo jjut up here and 
compare it with one of tliesc Duplex fiirna<es. 

Mr. Peterson. —A fair comparison would be a complete plant which would 
produce the same amount of annual output ns compared with a Duplex 
plant. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Tho cost is about Rs, lij lakhs with all accessories for 
a stationary plant but I do not know what is the total cost of the Dujjlex. 

President. —There is one other point. When wc were in Jamshedpur 
in August—I have not been able to trace tho reference, either it was in 
one of the written statements put in by the Oompuiiy or in the oral evi¬ 
dence- something was said on behalf of the Company as to the severe work 
of the furnaces during the war, and the impression left in my mind was 
that, the Company suggested that this was still affecting the outturn of 
the furnaces and the results they were getting from thorn. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I would not like to say that. 

President. —My impression may have been qiiite erroneotis. Wliat is 
important is to find out what your view is about that. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Our view is that the furnaces arc quite .ill right now. 
They were abused during the war period. 

President. —Tfiat has now been eliminated, I think? 
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Mr. Tutwiler. —I am quite sure of that. 

President. —just wanted to get that point cleared up. 

Mr. Tvtwiler. —In the case of machinery T would not say the same thing. 

President. —There is another point connected with the Open Hearth which 
suggests the reason why the cost is higher in this country, that is, the 
question of the quality of your refractories, your silica bricks and all the 
various refractories that you use in connection with your furnace. How 
far do you think yourself that is the principal cause of the lower outturn? 

Mr. Tvtwiler. Wo got 75 to 100 heats less in our furnace. 

President. —^As compared with other countries? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think in other countries they run about 200 heats on an 
average and we run about 125. That makes a considerable difference. 

President. —When a furnace has to bo rebuilt after 75 to 100 heats for 
how long is it out of action? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —For about 10 days. 

President. —In the ca.se of silica bricks the quality of the bricks made in 
India is not quite equal to the quality of the bricks obtained from elsewhere? 

Mr. Tutwiler. .The bricks we are making in India to-day are much better 

than the bricks we used to import at one time from Japan. 

President. —I am thinking of tlie quality of the bricks that your com¬ 
petitors in England or America or Europe use. 

Mr. Tutunler. —The quality of the materials used in the brick is all right 
and the quality of the brick is improving year by year. Tt is a question of 
burning: the mix is all right now, but if you take the brick in .‘Vmerica and 
ship it out here, 1 do not think you can get better result on it than we get 
from our brick, because the dampness and so forth in the hold of the vessels 
will have an effect on it. 

President. —You mean the brick would deteriorate to a certain extent 
during transport? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —But still at present you are at .a disadvantage as compared 
with the manufacturer elsewhere in so far as the quality of the brick is con¬ 
cerned ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think that will gradually be overcome? 

Mr. Tulwiler. —I should say that it is improving gradually. 

Mr. Mather. —Tn any event you would not put down.that difference of 
76 heats to the quality of the brick? Part of it has to be explained. I 
suppose yon are in a position to estimate fairly well just how much of that 
difference of 75 heats is due to refractories. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We are getting more heats now out of the bricks made 
in this country than we did get out of bricks imported from America, 
Germany and England. 

Mr. Mather. —Tt looks as if the difference in the quality of the brick 
itself is not very great; 

Mr. Tutwiler.—I can say it is much better than any brick we have 
imported here because the latter is always affected by dampness and handling. 

Mr. Mather. —Probably the greater part of the difference of 75 boats is 
due to other things than the quality of the brick. 

Mr. Tutwiler.—Hevere work on the furnace. 

President. —I do not quite follow that. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Heavier slag and things of that sort. That takos 
more heat. We have got to carry that on account of the quality of the steel, 
we are making and of the inferior materials. 

President.- -Tioos it mean that your heals last longei* bn the average? 
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Mr. Tutunler. —Our heats are longer in the furnace than in Western 
rouiitries. The longer it remains in the furnace the more severe is the work 
■on it. 

President. —Can yon put a figure on the difference and compare the 
average lime at all if yon have any figures for comparison? 

Mr. Tutreile.r. —I have, hut T cannot give them off hand. 

Vrc.sidi'nt.- If yon have any figures that would illustrate the point that 
you talte a longer time on the average with your heats than in other 
■countries, that would he helpful. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I will give you that. 

Mr. Gimcnla. —Perhaps you have seen the figures which Mr, Alexander 
:gave us about the cost of production in the United States and in this 
counti'y for 1922-23? 

Mr. TutwiJer. —Yes. 

-Ifr. Ginwnla. —You will see that he takes the cost of the mixture at 
Rs. 66 and the cost of the ingot at Rs. 90. So there is a difference of 
Rs. 24 there between the cost of the mixture and the ingot. 

Mr. Tutioiler. —You must take cost of mixture per ton of ingots, i.e., 
Rs. 73-8. 

21/r. Giniviila. —All right. So there is a difference of Rs. 16-S-O and in 
your case Rs. 39 is the cost of the mixture per ton of ingots, and Rs. 70-4 
is the cost of the ingots. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwaia .—That is tci say, there is a difference of Rs. 31, so that you 
are worse off hy Rs. 15 as compared with the United States. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

JUr. Ginwala .—I)o you suggest that you are worse off to the extent of Rs. 16 
owing to climatic difference? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Not altogether, though climatic conditions had something 
to do with it. 

Mr. Ginwala.- -Mr. Alexander was inclined to the opinion that most of 
it was due to that. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—To a certain extent, hut in the first place our cost of 
bricks and things liko that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I have got your works cost here for 1923. The first big 
item after the metallic mixture is fuel and producer gas. It comes to 
about Rs. 7-8-0. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Is that not a little higher than in the United States? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—That will ahvays be. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Can you explain why? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—On account of the quality of the coal. 

Mr. Ginwala .—1 am dealing wdth fuel in the Open Hearth, Do you use 
more producer gas than they do in other countries? 

Mr. Tutwiler ,—Yes. We have to get more heat in the furnaces and we 
have to use gas all the time. 

Mr. Ginwala .—It has been suggested that in some plants they do not 
use much producer gas at all. They have the coke oven and, the blast 
furnace gases which do all the work. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—I have never heard of blast furnace gas used in the Open 
Hearth. In the early days here when we built the coke ovens we had no 
gas to spare. We do not use the coke oven gas noiv in the Open Hearth : 
we use it in the plate mill furnaee.s, soaking pits, etc. It is just a question 
•of how much gas i» available. 
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Mr. (jir.iralu. - It lia.s been sutigestod that Lliere is more coal used in 
order to produce your producer gas than in other countries. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —A great many countries use tar: other countries use 
natural crude oils, petroleum. When we built this plant originally we did 
■not have anything to use here except coal: we did not even have any 
waste gas from the coke ovens because they were not regenerative ovens. 

Mr., Ginwala. —I think Mr. Alexander told us either in his written state¬ 
ment or in his oral evidence, I forget which, that as you had more and 
better practice you would be able to reduce the producer gas that you at 
■present required. 

Mr. Tutwiler, —Yes. By every minute wo reduce the time of the heat 
dn the Open Hearth furnace we reduce also the coal consumed. 

Mr. Ginviola. —It coines to this: that you use more coal per ton of your 
production in this country than in other countries chiefly because the 
heats are longer. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. —It seems to me that it is rather high becaTiae, if you take 
the total costs in the United States, they are only about !fts. 17. 

Mr. Tutxeiler. —I do not know whether the plant in the United States to 
which these figures relate was burning coal, coke oven gas or tiir. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is this: I gave yon the difference in spread as 
Rs. 16. They cannot spend as much as Rs. 7-8-0 as you do on the fuel out 
of that? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —One reason for this is that our producer coal has gone 
from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 11-8 a ton. 

Mr, Ginwala. —That may be some explanation. In the United States 
■the cost of coal has come down. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. In the southern parts of the United States the 
cost is les.s than it is here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The tendency here i.s for the price of coal to go up and the 
tendency there is for the price to go down. You have here, for instance, 
two very big items in your service and other expenses. First is the total 
labour cost which comes to Rs. 6-l.T-O. That is rather a high percentage 
■when compared with the United States. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It is higher than the United States: but 1 do not think 
it is higher than in any other countries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The figure for labour in the .United States is Rs. 4-8. 
That really leaves them altogether Rs. 12 for the whole thing? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —From which they paid for fuel and service and other 
charges ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. But I think this comparison has been made with 
a plant which produces much larger tonnage than we do here. 

Mr. Ginivala.- -So the costs are not comparable? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But at any rate you are worse off to the extent of nearly 
Rs. 2 on the labour, your labour being Rs. 6-12-0? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Giiurala. —You have other big charge.s—furnace and mixer repairs 
Rs. 7-5-0. How much would that amount to in the United States according 
■to your information? 

Mr. Tutxoiler. —I would not like to say that. I have not got any recent 
£gures( 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is a tremendously big sum. 
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Mr. Tuiwiler. —Certainly. Hut the price of matcriah, refractories and 
so on in America are much less than in India. I know of one: Silica 
bricks could be bought for $18, they are about $38 now-a-days. 

Mr. Gimvala. —^Your suggestion is that this is due more to the cost of 
materials here and greater wear and tear due to climatic conditions? 

Mr. Tutioiler. —I would not put in climatic conditions so much in the 
forefront. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Not so much as to upset the calculations? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala, —It is largely due to the materials being more expensive? 

Mr. Tutwiler, —Yes. I will givo you a comparison between American 
refractories and Indian. These are actually quotations that wc obtained 
in the latter part of last year, delivered Tatanagar price. 

The quotation we had from England for silica brides is Rs. 416 per 1,000. 

The quotation wo had from Germany for silica bricks is Rs. 556 per 1,000. 

The quotation we had from .America for silica bricks is Rs. -102 per 1,000. 

That is all delivered Tatanagar. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have you got the f.o.b. price? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is really what we want. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Rs. 189 for silica bricks in England. 

Rs. 216 lor silica bricks in Germany. 

Rs. 282 for silica bricks in .America. 

That is f.o.b. price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And yours at the makers' works here? 

Mr, Tutwiler. —^Rs. 200. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is not very much. 

Mr, Mather. —Is that quite correct, Rs. 189 English price at makers’ 
works and Rs. 416 delivered here? 

Mr, Tutwiler, —Y^es. 

Mr, Ginwala. —You don’t have to import all these things now? 

Mr, Tutwiler. —^We did up till the end of the war. We only began to 
make silica bricks in 1919. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The man who makes steel in those countries will bo pay¬ 
ing as much as you pay for these materials? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, but he will get more life out of his furnace. The 
cost of production is so high because wo do not get so many heats per 
furnace as they get in other countric.s. For magnesite bricks we used to 
pay Rs. 600 and in 1920 we were paying Rs. 2,300 for them. 

President. —What are you paying now? 

Mr. Tutwiler,--Rs. 1,100 and odd. During tho war when we could not 
get any wo sent our owui r-aw magnesite to Kumardhubi and they made 
them from our material. Tho imported bricks then cost Rs. 2,300 per 


thousand. 

Mr, Ginwala ,— 

Then, refractories ....... 2‘47 

Tools .......... 1'66 

Between these they make about Rs. 4? 


Mr. Tutwiler .—You mean refractories, tools and miscellaneous siipi)iies? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. That must be a considerable amount in the United 
States ? 
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Mr. Tutwilcr. —Yea. 

Mr. Ginuxila. —Do you use all imported oil.*’ 

Mr. TvtwUer. —Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are they from the Burmah Oil Company? 

Mr. Tutwilrr. —We use all imported oil, some from the Burmiih Oil Co., 
crul some from the Rtandaicl Oil Co. Wc have to pay more iu this cotmtry 
for oil and lubricants, and we use more lubricants than in a cooler climate 
and that difficulty will always remain. 

Mr. (Hnwala. —Chrome ore and Fluor Spar? 

.Mr. Tutwiler. —Fluor Spar we have to import: that will always have to 
be imported. Dolomite and limestone will cost us more because we have 
an inferior quality but not to a great extent when we get the new' calcining 
plant in operation. That will bring down the cost considerably. 

Mr. Crinwala. —These explain the amount of difference between your cost 
and the United States cost? 

Mr. Tutwilcr. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Did T under.staiid ilr. Alexander correctly to say that the 
productive capacity of the old type furnace is corupai'atively smaller? Would 
you not advise that these .should he scrapped? 

Mr. Tuhciler. —We have not enough stationary furnaces now to work up 
the excess scrap from the mills; during the war w'e improved the old furnaces 
ani built now ones. 

Mr. Kale. —Will it not be in the long run profitable to build new' ones 
in place of the old type furnaces P 

Mr. Tulidler. —I should say yes. 

Mr. Kale .—Not now? 

Mr. Tutwilcr .—No, some day. 

Mr. Kdic.—-It has been suggested th.at as some of your machinery is old 
fashioned and is not producing as much as it ought to, it would be worth 
your while replacing it by a newer type. What is the dufficuity that stands 
in the way of your doing so? Is the difficulty financial or is it some otlier 
difficulty? 

Mr. Tiilwiler .—The difficulty to-day 1 should say w'ould be finance, but 
even if w’e iuid the iluance to-day it would not bo good policy to do it. 

Mr. Kale .—You don’t think it W'ould be advisable? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Not to-day. After the whole plant has been in operation, 
extensions and everything, then we should put in the newer type of furnace 
for wliich we have got room on the other side of the tilting furnaces and we 
liave arranged for putting in another 20()-ton tilting furnace and the station¬ 
ary furnaces would gradually become obsolete. 

Mr, Kale .—So that in your opinion it would be an uneconomical pro¬ 
position to replace the old type to-day as conditions stand ? 

Mr. Tutwilcr .—There are many plants w’orkiug to-day that are no more 
up to date than our old Open Heartli furnaces. 

Mr. Mather .—Do you mind telling me whether during the last two years 
you have sold much scrap outside? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—No. 

Mr. Mather.--ITavc you bought any outside scrap except from the subsi¬ 
diaries ? 

Mr. Tuiidle.r .—We bought from Messrs. Nursing & Oo., Messrs. P. N. 
Dutt ifc Co., and people like that, about 2,000 tons in all. That is all we 
bought from outside. 

Mr. Mather .—1 take it you limit your purchase largely on account of the 
price, that you cannot get chear enough scrap? 
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Mr. Tutwiler .—The kind o£ scrap that we buy outside is not really milt 
scrap. 

Mr. Mather .—The point I have in niy mind is this that in the future 
you would be using no steel scrap in yoiir Duplex plant practically. You 
have not shown that in your statement? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—We have not shown any for that. 

Mr. Mather .—That plant is for the pig iron process and the scrap pro¬ 
duced by rolling the steel made by tho Duplex process will be sent to the 
old open-heartli department where you arc going to use a bigger propor¬ 
tion of scrap than you are doing now? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Quite right. 

Mr. Mather .—-T presume you have calculated that this bigger .per¬ 
centage of scrap in your charge will make it possible to produce ingots at 
a cheaper price in the Open He.srth? 

Mr. Tutwilr.r. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—That is very largely on account of the shorter time required 
per heat? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Making more heats. 

Mr. Mather .—If that is so, T quite agree that is a sound policy that you 
can reasonably expect to increase the number of heats in a given time. If 
you increase j^our percentage of scrap, would it not pay yon to use all the 
scrap you poesibly can in your Open Hearth, .subject of course to being able 
to get S(;rup suitable in price? While you are limited by your own supplies, 
us you are at present, to about 70 per cen.t. pig and 30 per cent, scrap, 
scrap miglit be even more valuable than pig iron, and it might almost pay 
you to pay inoro for scrap hecauso scrap helps you to increase your output. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Don’t you think there is a limit to that? 

Mr. Mather .—T quite agree that there is a limit, hut wo may perhaps 
take a fairly parallel case. As you know, in Belgium, Germany, France and 
Luxemburg, etc., tho ordinary structural steel, bars and so on compete 
very keenly in the world’s markets. These products are made chiefly by 
the Basic Bessemer process in which comparatively little scrap can be used. 
The consequence is that they produce much excess scrap which they cannot 
use, and for that reason they put in Open Hearth plants. I think it is 
fairly general in these countries to use as much as 70 to 75 per cent, of 
.scrap and 30 to 25 per cent, of pig iron in their Open ITearlli, and as a 
consequence the" are able to get between 20 to 21 heats per week out of 
a good furnace. I have seen them doing it, and 1 think this is a fairly 
regular practice. It is very largely the economic.al coinbinatiuu of the straight 
pig iron process and the Open Hearth process using a very largo propor¬ 
tion of .scrap that enables them to put their steel on tlie market at such a 
eomparative.ly low price. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Their scrap must be very cheap. 

_ Mr. Mather .—It is chiefly their own -scrap. They do find it very econo¬ 
mical to use in tho Open Hearth practically as large a quantity as they 
can get, and in view of that I want to know'" whether in view of the present 
circumstances you would think it worth your while to buy more scrap if 
you are. able to get it. T am not saying that you can. If you cannot get 
it, that more or less settles the matter under the present conditions. But 
at any rate in the future, according to this flow sheet, you show that you are 
going to use -ih per cent, of scrap and 55 per cent, pig iron on the Open 
Heartlr. I notice, at the same time, that you are doing that, you are pro¬ 
posing to put nearly 25 per cent, mill scrap into the blast furnace? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—In making that flow sheet I did not know whether we 
would get the best result in the Open Hearth if we increased that scrap 
to 60 or 70 per cent, therefore we showed a 40 per cent, mixture. If wt 
could got better results with 70 per cent, we would do it. 
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Mr. Mather. —I just wanted to satisfy myself that you had iu mind the- 
possible advantages of using a bigger perceutaga of scrap. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —We have laid out the Duplex plant with that in view 
when finance is available. 

Mr. Mather. —If you are able to develop your operations in much the 
same way as the tendency has been in other countries in the direction of 
using a very large percentage of scrap, you may at any rate bear that in 
mind and it would moan that you would be able to get a considerably bigger 
output that is show'n hei'e. In so far as this was possible it would mean 
that you would be able to produce more cheaply than your present statement 
shows. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —I have sent in a statement to the Board giving the cost 
in ]9‘21-‘2‘d becau.se wo expect to work up to that percentage of scrap. 

Mr. Mather. —My point is that, if yon could use still more scrap, it would 
still further reduce the cost. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yea, but I want to be a bit conservative. 

Mr. Mather. —In connection with the Duplex plant you are aware that 
there is always a difference of opinion about the advantages and disadvau- 
tage.s of any now process of making steel and the practice varies n good 
deal in dift'orent countries? 

Mr. Tidwilcr. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —I don't think there is any plant in England, and T don’t 
think any on the Continent, using this Duplex process, but there are a 
number in the United States. Can you toll us how many Duplex plants 
of this typo have boon put in recently in America? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I know of one plant at Chicago and another at Gary. 
Tiiese are the recent ones that l,kiiow of, but in Birmingham, .Uabama, tliey 
have used that process for a longer period and they have 8 tilting furnaces 
with this Basic Process and three or tour acid converters, Tb.ey do about 
90,000 tons of ingots for rails per month. 

Mr. Mather. —In the whole plant? 

Mr. TutvAler. —Y’es, and that is ail rails. 

Mr. Mather. —What is the phosphorus content of that pig iron? 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —It is over 1 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —It seems to mo that you have one drawback—I hope it 
may prove to bo a small one'--by starting the Duplex process here. It means 
tins: you have to introduce into your steel manufacture iu India a fresh type 
of skilled labour. You have, got a number of men in your Open Hearth, 
local hands and Indians, who arc becoming conversant with Open Hearth 
w'ork. _A,s you introduce a totally fresh process, for a time at any rate, 
you will have to depend completely for every part of the operation of the 
now plant on your imported labour. 

]Mr. Tuiwiler. -1 think in Birmingham, Alabama, they went in for this 
process for more or less the same reason (hat we arc going to because next 
to us they iiave the hottest climate whcijc steel is made and they have adopted 
this process. When they originally started they had Mr. Talbot there, but 
they had io give up his process and go back to the Basie Process. 

Mr. Mather. —In the flow sheet you give us the percentage of ingots in 
the_ Open Hearth and the Duplex, as 85 per cent, in the Open Hearth and 
83 in the Duplex. Do you mind telling me just on what basis these vields 
arc calculated? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —85 per cent, is about our actual practice. 

Mr. ^Mather. —Wbat is the percentage of usable ingots to the percenta<^e 

P^o iron or scrap put in ? If you got at the end of the year some excess 
scrap wliich you had to send back for instance, you would not count that? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—They do count iu the yield here. This is the actual 
yield. 
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Mt. Mather. —It is the percentage of ingots which could be rolled? 

Hr. Talwilcr. —Yes. 

Pre,lidenf.—Would the adoption of the tilting furnace entirely overcome 
the tapping difficulties in connection with your present stationary furnaces? 
Do you regard them as serious in the case of stationary furnaces? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The bottom trouble causes more delays than anything else. 

President. —Can you tell us what the difficulties are as regards tapping? 

Mr. Tutvulcr. —The primary cause of the difficulty is that when holes 
occur in the banhs or furnace bottoms the tapping hole often has to bo 
destroyed in order to facilitate the removal of the steel worked out from 
the hole. Several hours arc required to make new tapping holes. The 
reason for holes forming in the furnace due to the use at present of poor 
refractories has been previously explained. 

President. —Are the difficulties in connection with tapping much greater 
in this country than in any other country? 

Mr. Tniwiler. —I don’t think so, except that we have no good materiak 
out here, but we will get away from them. 

President. —Was it largely in view of the special conditions in India that 
you wanted to get away from stationary furnaces? 

Mr. Tuludler. —Every plant has its tapping difficulty and bottonr troubles. 
They don’t have as much as wc, liut w^e cun partly get away from them 
by using better bottom making materials and working with the tilting tyjjC 
of fiirnaces. The plant that was built by the United States Steel Corpora¬ 
tion in .\lnhama makes niucb cheaper steel than any other plant. They 
have adopted the same system that we arc using here for more or loss the 
same reasons of cliiniitio conditions. They had to send for some materials 
from the north. They don’t do so now. Fp-r a good many years, they had 
•to import everything from the nonh to the south. 

President. —AVhat sort of materials do you refer to? 

Mr. Tnlvuler. -Silica bricks, magnesite, etc. All the labour had to bo 
imported. They had to be imported under a similar contract system to ■what 
we have out Here and of course the people have now learnt and it is not 
necessary now to import labour in the south. The first steel made was 
i-iiade by imported labour from England. 

President. —The next general point is tho question of fuel in the works. 
1 think that it is staled somewhere in the evidence that approximately 
four tons of coal is required to make a ton of steel. Is that approximately 
right ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —I gathered from the evidence that during the first few years 
after the \var, or perhaps a little longer, owing to tho deterioration in the 
quality of coal, the quantity of coal required to make a ton of steel vras 
going up. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —What was it before this deterioration began? Tilings have 
become -worse in this respect since the war. Supposing it is now 4 tons, 
what was it before this deterioration began in the quality of coal? 

^[r. T'iitvuler .—I should not like to answer off-hand. 

President. —Is theve any reason to suppose that there has be.en a per¬ 
manent deterioration in the quality of Indian coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. ■■ No One class of coal that is inferior is gas producer 
coal. In pre-war days there was not much demand for slack and rubble 
coal, and rubble coal is obtained from screening Run of mine coal. We 
were able to get our requirements in those days, but when the demand 
came for coal in India, we could not do that. We had to crush the big 
lumps of steam coal, that is why we could not get the same results. 
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President. —Is that a permanency? 

Mr. Tulrviler. —No. 

President. —Will that disappear again? 

Mr. Tuiu'iler. —It will disappear. In one of our collieries from ^vhich wo 
expect to get our full requirements of gas coal we are putting in a screen¬ 
ing plant. That is as economical as any that has come in recent years. 

President. —Have you moro up-to-date producers on the other plant? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President —You put in a new gas producing plant, with the duples 
furnace. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. We get about 2 per cent, higher of CO on the 
new producer than wc do from the old typo of producers. 

President. —Part of gas producing plant, that is, the old gas producers, 
will be less efficient than the new gas producers? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is true. 

President. —What I was thinking of for the moment was mainly this ; it 
four tons is what you are using per ton of steel at present, and if during the 
u-ar or a little earlier you were getting better results than that, there is 
no reason why you should not got back to those resutls eventually. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. Wo hope to get much better results. Wc have gas 
from the bye-product coke ovens. For instance, for heating all the ingots 
for the new mills, we are using coke oven gas. 

President. —Take the case of your coke oven gas. Some of the ovens 
you arc still working as non-recovery ovens? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —180. 

President. —What proportion of your coke is made in the non-recovery 
ovens ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Wc make on an average 500 tons daily and on the others 
wc make 1850 tons. We only have one battery of coke ovens not completed, 
but will be in about a month. That will put u.s in a better position, 
than we are to-day. We make about 22 pur cent, in non-recovery ones. 

President. —What proportion of the, total gas produced in coke ovens are 
you using for heating purposes and how much have you not yet succeeded 
in utilising? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We are going to utilise all wc can spare. A certain per¬ 
centage of the gas that is made in coke ovens—say roughly 60 per cent.— 
goes back to heat the ovens themselves, and only the other 50 per cent, 
is available. We intend using it in the soaking pits. We also intend using 
it in calcining plant. If we have any excess after that, we will use it in 
the tilting furnac:es in conjunction with tar. 

President. —Then you arc satisfied that you will be able to utilise all 
the gas that you get from the coke ovens. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —Then in the case of blast furnaces, to what extent is the 
waste gas utilised? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We utilise all that. 

President. —How is it utilised? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —In heating stoves. Each furnace has four stoves. 

President. —That is port of the regular blast furnace process? . 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. That is for heating the blast. We heat it with 
the waste gas. We heat the stove from the waste gas, that is on an average 
36 per cent, of the total gas made, and the rest of it we put under boilers 
for raising steam. 

President. —To what extent does that supply your requirements of (uel 
for boilers? 

VOL. I. 2 B 
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Mr. Tatvnlcr .—35 j>er cent, is used for stoves, 60 per cent, goes into 
boilers and 5 per cent, is wasted. 

President. —Are you satisfied that only 5 per cent, is wasted at present? 

Afr. Tutwilcr. —That is os near as we can get. There is no way of abso¬ 
lutely telling that, but I do want to say that some of our older boilers are 
certainly not connected up with gas burners to give efficient re.sults. They 
are being changed as fast as we can. 

Preiident. —Then you are not yet getting tho full value from the blast 
furnace gas which you ought to get from it? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —T quite agree. I say that no plant gets full efficiency 
from blast furnace gas. 

President. —That may be. What one wants to ascertain is to what extent 
it is possible for you, by improvements in tlie plant, to get better results? 

A/r. Tutwilcr. —Afy answer is that W'e don’t intend to have coal fired 
boilers except one boiler plant and it is our intention to fire all the other 
boiler plants with the gases from the blast furnaces. 

President. —When do you expect to get that result? In order to get that 
result, will a new plant have to be installed? Will there be expenditure 
on this account? 

A/r. Tutwiler. —It is under construction now. It will be ready in 40 to 
60 days. 

President. —What difference will that mahe to your consumption of coal? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should say that we won’t burn any more coal in the 
Greater Extensions than at present for steam purposes. I think that one 
point that is to be remembered in this connection is that w’e are not only 
pulling our own plant from these boilers and powerhouses, but also the sub¬ 
sidiaries and the town. We have always a margin of safety and so we have 
lo burn more coal. 

President .—In arriving at your figure of 4 tons of coal per ton of steel 
you make allowance for tiie coal that is used for purposes other than the 
production of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Quite. 

President. —When we were in Jamshedpur in August, yovi told ua that 
at that time there was some improvement taking place again in the quality 
of coal, that was coining to you from the coal fields, 

Afr. Tutwiler .—That continues to improve. 

President .—What has been the result since? 

A/r. Tutwiler .—For the last six weeks the coke is about the same quality 
as it was three- years ago, which contains about 20 per cent. ash. When 
you wore here I told you 25 per cent,, that is about what we consider as 
good coke from the Indian coal. 

President .—You have been getting corresponding results in blast furnaces, 
aa tho result of better coke? 

Mr. Tutwiler ,—Yes. 

President .—1 want to know whether the consumption has gone down. 

Mr. Tutwiler .—We are better by 400 lbs. now in tho caso of two furnaces. 

President .—That makes a pretty considerable difference. 

•Mr. Tutwiler .—But it keeps pace with the rise in the price of coke. 

President. —^Doee the quality of fiuxea you have to u.se in India make any 
■difference to the quantity of coal you require? 

Mt. Tufwiler.~The poorer the flux, the more you have to use per ton of 

■}70ll.> 

President. ^Your dolomite and limestone are inferior to those used in 
other countries. Does that practically mean that you have got to use more 
eoke to get your resultsF 

Mr. T liwiUr.—'ttm, 
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President. —1 am trying to get at the various reasons why your coni 
consumption is high. Then there is also the fact that Mr. Ginwala 
mentioned that the quality of Indian coal is distinctly inferior to the coal 
in other steel producing countries. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is f;oking coal. 

President. —In tlie case of coking coal, it definitely means a higher con- 
■eumption of coke in blast furnaces. You cannot get away from it. I* 
must remain as a permanent disadvantage, I suppose. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, until such time as they may find some metho(i of 
washing this coal without greater waste. So far it has not been done. 

President. —Supposing you can by a certain treatment produce coke of 
equal quality to that in other countries, still you have to pay something 
to wash that. It is still there. 

^fr. Tutwiler. —It is a permanent disadvantage. 

President. —In the case of gas coal and steam coal, do you consider that 
the disadvantage in respect of the quality of Indian coal is as great as it is in 
the case of the Indian coke? The most important tiling is coking coal, 
is it not? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —The other main cause that has been affecting and is likely 
to affect your cost of production is labour. As regards this question of 
labour, of course, it is obvious that your covenanted labour must cost you 
niore. Taking your covenanted labour here and the people who do the 
same work in other countries—they are not actually covenanted labour 
but it is convenient to call them so—admittedly your covenanted labour 
iriust c.ost you more per mill or per furnace than it doe.s to the manufacturers 
in other countries. But for the rest of the labour that has to be employed 
in this country does the labour other than covenanted labciur, cost you more 
than the corresponding labour in other countries or docs it cost you less? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The only way we can judge is the cost per ton, 

Presidenl. —The cost per ton brings in other things tliat wo have been 
discussing to-day, vi.t., that your output per furnace is lower than it would 
be in other countries and that of course affects your labour cost per ton. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

■President. —What I am trying to ascertain is how far your cost of labour 
•per ton is due merely to the fact that you arc getting a lower output, and 
how far it is due to the fact that you are spending more per furnace crew so 
to speak. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have a good many more men. 

President. —Certainly you have a larger number of men. The Board 
would at once agree that there is no question of working your furnaces with 
the same numljer of men as in western countries. What I am thinking of 
is not the mmebers at the moment, but your total wages bill per furnace or 
per mill in the rolling departments. ITow -would it compare with the total 
wages bill in other countries? 

Mr. .Tutwiler. —I -nwild not like to answer that point. 

President. —I am prepared to recognise that it may be a very difficult 
question to get an answer to. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I know that at home there are usually three men actually 
■jn the furnace, but then there are other things. 1 do not know how to 
compare. 

President. —That is a point which, if it could he investigated, would ue 
of some importance to the Board. If you could take the total wages’ bill 
of your Open Hearth Department and get corresponding figures for a similar 
battery of furnaces in another country and compare the t-wo, it might be 
•found that vour total wageji' bill per furnace was no higher than it was 'O 

2 b -(i 
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the other country, but tliat owing to the lower output you liad to show a> 
much higher labour cost. 

Mr. Tutwilcr. —They are all paid on tonnage. They arc not paid as our 
labour. They arc paid nothing except per ton of output. Two shops in the- 
aamo di.striot may be paying different rates on account of different charges, in 
the way of handling materials, and things of that sort. 

President. —Even so, you can get an average figure of what wages they 
wore actually drawing in their normal production. However, if the figures, 
are not available, it is hardly passible to compare. Has any systematic 
enquiry been made recently at Jamshedpur in order to ascertain whether 
the number of labourers employed could be reduced? 

Mr. Tutwilcr. —I'es. 

President. —Was it found possible as a result of the enquiry to cut down 
the number of labourers iu any department? 

Mr. Tiiiwiler .—Not to any appreciable extent. 

President. —The general impression left in iny mind is that there is room 
for economy in that direction. It is possible that the number of labourers- 
employed could go douu. I admit that it is no more tlian a genera! 
impression. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —If you went up there, you would he under the impression 
but we cannot depend on regular attendance and so forth as they do in other 
countries, Some days wo have a surplus and some days we have not enough. 

I do not know how we could run with any less. 

President. —You mean that labour is very irregular in attendance. 

j\fr. Tutwiler. —'Yes, you have that all over India. 

Mr. Peterson. —There will be about 20 per cent, absentees. 

President. —That is your normal figure? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Yes. 

President. —Hoes that vary on different days? Is it higher on the pay 
day or Monday or what? 

Mr. Tiiiwiler. —Just those times of the year when they want to go back 
to their villages. 

President. —As in the coalfields.’ 

-Mr. Tutwiler. —We are not aflfectod as much as in the coalfields becaus.- 
we have so much of the higher type of labour. 

President. —If they go back to their villages and if they are absent for 
2(1 days or so, you strike, them off, don't you, aud they no longer appear o- 
absentees. 

-Mr. Tutwiler .—We don’t do that. Coolies are only paid by tickets. If 
they come back, wo take them because work has accumulated during their 
absence. 

President. —Because cooly labour in India is comparatively speaking st. 
cheap, there must be a constant temptation to any man in charge of a 
department, or a branch of a department, not to be too careful about the 
total number employed. 

.Mr. Tuiiviler. —That is quite true. In the Open Hearth Department and 
blast furnaces, there is very little of that class of labour. All the coolies 
in the mills arc handling rails and doing ordinary labourer's work, but in the 
Open Hearth Department, except in the calcining and indirect labour, very 
little actual cnoly labour Is employed on the furnaces. 

Mr. Peterson. —We must have more men on the works who are being 
trained. If wc are to train Indians that is the only way they can be trained. 
That leads to .a certain amount of increase. 

President. —^When we were last here Mr. Tutwiler told us that the reason 
for the large number of pecole emnloyed in certain departments was due 
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■to the fact that the Greater Extensions would come into operation soon, 
And therefore you Viad to train a larger number of people. 

Mr. Txdwiler. —That ground has already begun to disappear. 

Mr. Peterson. —We arc always training men and that cannot be done 
unless the men actually work in ihe plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the percentage of that surplus? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is difficult to say. 

President. — T think you gave us the figure of 16,000 as the men actually 
employed on the operations. Out of this 16,000 what proportion would be 
ordinary coolies doing the simplest kind of manual labour. Is it possible to 
give a rough figure of that? 

ilfr. Tutwiler. —About six to seven thousand'. 

President. —How do the wages of that class of labour compare with the 
pre-war rate of wages? 

iUr. Tutwiler. —Pre-war rate was 5 annas and now it is annas 7 pies 3 and 
if they work for 28 days in a month they get two days’ bonus. 

President. —It is just about a 50 per cent, increase in the case of ordinary 
cooly wages. Then in the case of artisan labour which is higher than cooly 
labour, is the percentage of increase about the same or a little less as you 
get to higher rates of pay? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It works out to about 40 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson. —You should also take into consideration the privileges they 
enjoy such as leave etc.; ihe actu.al increase is only 40 per cent. 

President. —The impression in my mind was that it worked out to 50 pet 
cent, for all people on low rates of pay, but as you got higher up the per- 
centage decreased. 

Mr. Peterson.'- People on Re. 50 and below got 60 per cent, and those 
getting above that got about 40 per cent. 

President. —We had some evidence about the production of blast furnaces 
—1 think it was bold us in Bombay—that the blast furnaces were not giving 
the results they ought to. Can you give us in a general w^ay the facts about 
that? Take the case of your older blast furnaces what production were they 
designed for ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —175 tons. 

President. —Were any alterations made to them subsequently? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Not material; they were made two feet larger. 

President. —What outturn are they giving you per day just now? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The outturn of one of the older furnaces on basic iron averaged 
last month 317 tons and tho other old furnace working on higher silicon 
iron averaged 270 ton.s. The Batelle furnace which was only brought out 
as a second-hand furnace is giving 240 tons a day. It was only giving 170 
tons but now we are able to get about 240 ton.s and we hope to get bett 
results from lier. She was brought out here during the war. Wo made air 
the cast iron pipes for the blast pipes. She should make just as much as the 
other two furnaces in a very short time. 

President. —The new furnace that has been in operation for some months 
now its capacity is 450 tons? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Her designed capacity was 5(X) tons. She is actually 
-making now 485 tons and she w'ill make 500. Wo have been handicapped 
all along in not having enough coke. 

President. —Was that due to the fact that your new batteries of coke 
ovens were not complete? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —There are so many other things like the E. I. 11. strike 
that handicapped us very severely. 

President. —You expect at any rate to get 500 tons and you are close on 

st now? 
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Mr. 'I'utwUeT .—Shs has mado much more than 600 tons. We can make¬ 
over 500 tons without any trouble but w'c do not know whether it would 
be economical to do so, as it Jiieans the using of more coke per ton. 

President. —^You think that if your production goes up beyond a certain 
figure your cost of production per ton goes up? 

Mr. Tutu'iler. —I’he more wind you blow the higher your coke consump¬ 
tion. 

President. —Do you consider that your rolling mills are more expensive 
to operate than a plant constructed according to present day designs? 

Mr. 3'it/iwler. -Much more. 

President. -You expect considerable economy in that part of production 
in the Greater Extensions? 

Mr. Tuhciler. —^Yes. There is one thing to be said for the old mills. We 
tan put them on certain class of materials and make them much more 
economicall.v but wo are handicapped to-day because we are rolling so many 
different sections on one mill. 

Pre.s-ideni.—Also you have told us at the beginning of the examination 
that, if the open hearth were producing more ingots, the rolling mills are 
quite capable of dealing with it. 

Mr. TutivUer. —Yes. Tliey are working in three shifts. 

President. —So that if a larger tonnage were passing through the mills, 
your cost of production per ton at these stages would go down at once, for 
practical purposes I take it you would not require to put up your labour staff. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —2s’o. 

President. —So that there is room for economy of production there if you 
have got a larger quantity of steel to roll ? 

Mr. Tutwiler .—Yaa. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your total consumption of coal works out nearly to 4i tons 
per ton of steel in 1921-22? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—Yes. 

Mr. Oinicala.—While in the United States taking the tonnage it would 
be about 2J tons. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That depends on so many condltion.s I would not like to 
say. Some plants are using much more coal than others. 

Mr. Ginwala. —A fair amount of coal used in the United States or Great. 
Britain generally speaking would work out to about 3i tons? 

Mr. Tutwiler. -That would be liberal I should say, but I would not like 
to give an exact figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That would depend on the quality of the coal generally 
speaking. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

.Mr. Ginwala,- -I have been trying to work out these co.sts but there is not 
very much decrease compared to the year 1916-17 in the total quantity of 
coal used in proportion to production. 

Mr. Tutwiler.—That I think is due more to the quality of the co.al. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^The consumption wmuld be less but it appears to be a little- 
more than before. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think that is due to the quality. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Xs it still bad wdicn compared to 19T6-I7? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Coking coal has improved considerably but I do not think' 
the figures that you have got there shew that. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In 1916-17 it was roughly about 4 tons: the average fotr 
1921-22 is about 4i tons. 
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Mr. Tutwilur.- It would not be altogether coal: tight specification I should 
Bay had something to do witli J ton. 

Mt. Ginwala. —That may explain it probablj'. 

President. —Do you arrive at 4J tons taking the total consumption of coal 
at Jamshedpur or the total amount contributing to steel only? 

Mr. Gimvala. —1 have converted the surplus pig into steel and I get the 
total of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Wo are pumping much more water than we did in those 
years and so on and that consumes more coal. We have got also these subsi¬ 
diary industries here. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That goes into your credit account. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That cannot be shown against your tons of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That exi)lains something of it. With regard to the 
Greater Extensions I would like to a.sk one or two questions. You have 
stated here that your total production when your Greater Extensions are in 
full operation would be 421,000 tons of finished steel. Does it mean the 
total capacity of your rolling mill or the total production? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —You mean what the blooming mills are capable of? The 
new blooming mill would be capable of rolling 650,000 tons. The new rail 


mill would be capable of rolling 400,000 tons. 
Mr. Mather. —Ts that blooms? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Hails, etc. 

Tons. 

24" and 18" mills .... 

600,000 

New merchant mills 

120,000 

Sheet mills. 

36,000 sheets. 

Plate mill. 

These are the capacities of the new plant. 

144,000 


Mr. Ginicnhi.- The old plant may be taken at J of that roughly? 


Mr. Tutwiler. —144,000 tons for the old rail mill and 55,000 for the old 
bar mills. 

Mr. Ginxeala. —You have left a suflicient amount of margin for the addi¬ 
tional amount of steel that you may be able to manufacture. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. Wo allowed for that in the construction of the 
Duplex plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is to say, your Greater Extensions are so planned 
that your production might be increased if finances permit without the 
rolling mill plant requiring any extension. 

Mr. Mather. —The additional expenditure would be less when you want 
to increase your production? 

Mr. Peterson. —Dy spending another Rs. 15 or 16 lakhs we could imme¬ 
diately increase our production still further by about 15,000 tons a month. 

.1/r. Ginwala. —May I take it that it would have been iincconomical to 
have had a smaller plant and it was necessary to keep this reserve for future 
extensions? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —T should say “ yes.” 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the cost of the Greater Extensions, vou 
started spending on it in 1917. At that lime I take it the prices \vere 
very much high as compared to now? 

Mr. Tutwiler.—1 had nothing to do with the construction of the Greater 
Extensions np till 1921. 

Mr. Peterson. —Up to 1921 the Consulting Engineers were responsible for 
the construction. 
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Air. (rimcala. —Mr. Peterson, in estimating the cost of Iho (ireater Exten¬ 
sions would the cost of steel generally be any criterion F—An increase or 
decrease in the cost of steel in the United StatesP 

Air. Feterson.- —It depends on when the orders were placed. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Supposing the price of rails is to-day $43. When you 
paid for the materials the rails were selling at $55. I was estimating the 
cost. Would it be sound to apply a principle like thatP 

Mr. Peterson. —It would depend on when the orders were idaced. 

Mr. Tuiwiler. —I do not think the order for steel was placed till 1919. 

Air. Alaiher. —I think what Mr. Ginwala is driving at is this: does the 
price of .steel in machinery and plant vary in the same proportion roughly 
as the price of steel rails from time to timeP 

President. —In particular, has it varied in much the same proportion 
during the last 5 or 6 years? 

Air. Tuticiler. — T know that it varies from month to month. During this 
period it has boon going up every month until it reached a high point in 
19!i0. Just what class of machinery went up I cannot say. 

Air. Ginwala. —Take the price of rails. It was $28 in 1916. In 1919 it 
was $55 and now it is $43. Supposing you bought your plant in 1919 I 
wanted to find out its present value. For 1919 I take the figure of 55 and 
for 1923 I take the figure of 43. Would it be right to take the proportion of 
55 to 43 in estimating the cost of the steel plant? 

Air. Tutwiler. —I think building materials and things like that should 
depreciate in that proportion. The cost of building materials is actually less 
to^ay but machinery and so forth is worth as much to-day ns it was then. 
If we paid Es. 150 for steel to-day and then to-morrow or next day we could 
buy it for Es. 120 certainly there would he a large difference. 

Mr. Girneala, —Would it be fair to take this proportion for the plant taken 
as a whole? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Not on rails but on structural materials, beams, channels. 
You should not take rails because it has a fixed price. 

Mr. Mather. —Would you regard electrical machinery and so on as varying 
in the same proportion as structural steel? 

Air. Tutwiler. —We could buy it cheaper to-daj’ than in 1920. 

President. —Is the percentage of fall in the price about the same or is it 
smaller or larger P 

Mr. Peterson. —It is impossible to take any general principle in the case 
of a very varying plant. 

Air. Oinwala. —I am merely taking the percentages and I am not com¬ 
plicating them by any reference to exchange. 

Air. Peterson. —But we paid in rupees and we must take the exchange 
in. 

Air. Oinwala. —My point was this. If in the United States this plant was 
built it would have depreciated by so much. Therefore it would have depre¬ 
ciated similarly if built in this country. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would depreciate according to the schedule Government 
have put on it. If it were put in three years later it would, of course, be 
less. Certain classes of machinery that we bought then you could not buy 
cheaper to-day but the ma.iority could be bought cheaper. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Wo should make allowances for all that. We shall take a 
figure which would meet practical purposes. It is not a question of writing 
down the value of the plant to the exact value of to-day hut to find out how 
much less it would cost if it were built to-day. 

Air. Tutwiler. —A couple of crores less for the whole thing. 

Mr. Oinwala. —If a man were coming into the field now to start the steel 
iuiustry he would probably do it nt Bs. 2 crores less for the whole block P 
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Mr. Tuiwiler. —The whole block including collieries and everything. 

Fresident. —I think the evidence given by Messrs. Bird & Co. for a plant 
to produce nearly the same ciuantity of steel as you have is that they would 
require Rs. lo crores to construct their steel works to turn out 450,000 tons 
and that includes the town expenditure, ore mines, collieries, etc. The 
figure of 20 crores includes 3 crores for subsidiaries and 2 crores for working 
capital. The fixed capital expenditure they put at 15 crores. However, it 
must be, to a large extent, a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Peterson. —These orders were not all placed in 1920. We could give 
you the dates when the orders were placed. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did you send out jmur orders from time to time? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. I will give you the date of each order and the 
amount if you want it. We started placing the orders about 1917. 

President. — Wore the prices high even then? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, but they were not nearly as high as they were after¬ 
wards. One of the reasons why we coiild not get deliveries quickly was that 
the prices were going higher, and the manufacturers were getting higher 
prices from other people. That was one of our troubles. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is this that most of the important orders were 
in 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think so. 1 don’t think that the most expen¬ 
sive orders were placed in those years; they must have been placed consi¬ 
derably before that time, 

Mr. Ginwala. In 1920 the prices were very high. For the goods that 
arrive<l in 1920 orders must have been placed in 1919? 

^fr. Peterson. —Not necessarily. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Some orders were placed in the latter part of 1916. 

.Ur. Peterson. —I think most of the orders had been placed by 1919 except 
simpler things. I can make a summary of the different dates at which they 
were place<l and show the amount affected by the high price. 

Mr. Gimcala. —You would not be affected very much by the high price? 

Mr. Peterson.- -'Sot very much. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The important point alleged against you is that j'ou ought 
not to have placed orders for your plant for the Greater Extension at a 
time when any other business man would not have Imught that because the 
prices were very high. 

Mr. Peterson. —We bought our plant for a price which we expected would 
remain, but it went higher. T will give you a column in this statement 
showing the different dates. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Very few of the orders could have been placed later than 
1919 because they could not have arrived by this time. 

Mr. Peterson. —I should think a great majority of these orders were 
placed before 1919. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Were there any orders which were actually placed at the 
rates actually prevalent in 1920? 

Mr. Peterson. Nol for any of the big plant, except the structural steel. 
Orders in excess of Rs. 5,000 go to the Board, and so far ns 1 recollect in the 
last four years 1 have seen no orders for any of the big items of this plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You purchased your plant or at least some of it when the 
.prices were at their highest? 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly not. All the orders wore placed before that 
time. There is one exception. The Plate Mill was bought at a very high price 
.because of the urgenc:y with which it was required by Government. 

Mr. Kale. —You must have been affected by the high exchange in 1920? 

Mr. Peterson. —We were. 
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Mr. Kale. —1 poinc that out because the Steel Company were one of ther 
largest buyers of reverse Councils. 

Mr, Feterson. —We did benefit by the high cicbange. We were using, 
them to pay for the inachijiery. 

Mr. Ginwaki. —Did you generally cover your exchange at the time? 

Mr. Feterson. —Our total avera gc was Us. 322 per 100 dollars. 

Mr. Cinicala. —What was the par value and the present value? 

Blr’. Feterson. —It was about .330 when I left Hombay. I don’t know 
what it is now- par is Rs. 312. 

Mr, (TinicaUi. —Mr. Tutwiler, you gave us certain figures from memory 
about the raising cost of coal. T think they were not quite (;orrect. You 
gave the raising cost at Rs. 6 n ton at the collieries. 

Fresielent. —Later on on page 52 of the evidence you say “ Our cost to-day 
works out, not including depreciation, interest, elc., to an average of about 
Rs, 6 a ton, that is at the collieries? ” 

Mr. Ginu'alu.—It is very much les.s according to my figures. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Do you nie.an the cost of coal at the pithead? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. You have certainly given a higher cost. I work 
out the average cost in 1921-22 at about Rs. 5-5 a ton and 1922-23, Rs. 4-12. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I can give you the actual figures. I don’t know how T 
gave j’ou the others. 

Prcsidcjif.—My recollection is that you had your papers before yon when 
you gave the evidence. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I think it is mixed up by the cost of coal to make a ton of 
coke: is that what you are referring to ? 

Mr. Ginxeala. —If you take the raising cost at Rs. 6 a ton and add depre¬ 
ciation, otc., the cost of the coal becomes appreciably higher. 

Mr, Tutviilcr. —T don’t know: we might have been discussing the cost of 
coal into the coke ovens. 

President. —The figures are averages for bought coal and purchased coal 
but the definite statement was about the cost of raising your own coal: “ Our 
cost to-day works out, not including depreciation, interest, etc., to an 
average of about Rs, G a ton, that is at the collieries.” We want to find out 
what that figure actually means. 

Mr. Tutwiler.- T think that was the rate for July; I will look that up. 
But the .average for the year would come down. 

Mr. Ginirala. —The rates are Rs, 5-5 for 1921-22, Rs. 4-13 for 1922-23. 
Will you please work them out for us and send them on to us. When you 
get your evidence you can correct that if it is not accurate. 

President. —Is Rs. 6 the average price for all coal or is it only for the 
coking coal. It needs an explanation. 

Mr. Tutxviler. —That is the average of our own collieries for July. 

President, —That is all right then. 

Mr. Gimrala. —But the aver.age cost K comes to, according to my calcula¬ 
tion, is Rs, 4-13 for 1922-23 and Rs. 5-5 for 1921-22. 

Mr. Tutwiler.—I should think that is about right. T will check that and 
let you know. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May we take the figures of output of each colliery that 
you have given us as correct? 

Mr. Peter.son. —The.se statements have been prepared by Mes,srs. Kilburn 
& Co., our Managing Agents. If you want to ask questions about them I 
shall bring Captain Foster from Calcutta to give evidence. The figures are 
correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is nothing very intricate in it. The point is simply 
this: in your annual statement you give a figure which is ver.y much smaller 
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for the output of your collieries than the figures I have given. All I wanted 
to know wa.s whether we arc to accept these figures a.s correct. 

Mr. retcrson.—i should think so. They came from Messrs. Xilburn & 
Co., the Managing Agents. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You say, for instance, the output for 1922-23 is 514,485 
tons and in that year’s annual statement it was 349,899 tons. That is the 
annual report to the shareholders. 

President.—Similarly in 1921-22—416,000 whereas in the annual state, 
ment it was shown at 213,000 tons. Whether the figure you give in the 
annual report is your own coal, which you consume at Jamsliedpur, we do 
not know. 

Mr, 1‘eterson .—That will he raw material used in the works. That does 
not include any coal sold. 

3Ir. Ginwala. —What I wish to know is how much of your own raisings 
you use in your works 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the figure given in the annual report to the share¬ 
holders. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the total quantity used in 1921-22—755,532 tons? 

il/r. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Y*ou purchased 507,000 tons and you raised 416,000 tons, 
but you sold a good deal more than that? 

Mr. Feter.son.—Theio might have been stocks. 

3Ir. Ginwala. —How much of your own raisings did you actually use? 

Mr. Petanson.—That is tlie figure stated in the annual report which you 
have quoted. 

Mr. Ginwala.--You take all the seams from all the collieries and you sell 
some, and use some. It is not given in any of these figures how much you 
use and how mucii you sell. 

Mr. Peferson.- -This was prepared exactly in the way in which the Board 
asked us to do it. 

3Ir. Ginwala. —At that time it did not strike me that you keep only a- 
portion of what you raise and sell the rest. 

3Ir. Peterson .—We can tell you exactly what we used of our own raisings 
and what wc sold. 

Mr. Ginwala .—How much of what you use would you purchase from 
outside collieries? 

Mr. Peterson .—We can give you that information from Jamadoba at 
once. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Cau you find out exactly what proportion of the coal raised 
you actually used on your works and how much of it you disposed of? 

Mr. Peterson .—Some of it is used by the collieries themselves. A certain 
amount of coal has to be used for power. 

President. —That comes into the raising cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tn charging yoxir works with the coal you always omit the 
depreciation on the collieries? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The colliery cost sheets only show the actual raising cost. 
The royalty is included in the cost of rahsing. 

Mr. Ginwala.--Ts that the correct method of doing it? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is the general practice followed in the coalfields. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You see in the case of the coal you purchase it includes- 
everything but in the ca.se of the coal that you raise it docs not include 
depreciation and other charges. 

Mr. Peterson .—Your point is that all the cost should he charged to the 
works ? 
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Mr. Oinwala. —Yes. I ineaii charged to the coke ovens. Y'ou use two 
different kinds of coal: do you charge for the coal at different prices? 

Mr. Pete.rson. —Tiiat is the same principle on which pig is charged in the 
■Open ITeartii at actual works cost. The same principle is followed through- 
■out the Costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I quite understand that, Init I am asking j’ou whether that 
is the usual practice. Have you any experience of any other steel works? 
What d4 they do ? 

Mr. Peterson. —They charge the actual raising cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the colliery is taken ns a part of the plant? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. They do the same as we do here in the blast furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The profit that you make on coal—for instance, you sell a 
considerable amount of coal—that goe.s back into the annual profit and loss 
account? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. That increases the profit. 

President.--! quite understand why you show that in your accounts in 
that particular way, hut sooner or luter in order to ascertain whotlicr the 
bought coal you used or your own coal is the cheaper you have got to make 
allowance for the overhead charges? 

Mr. Peterson. —^We keep .a separate account for the collieries in which 
we show the raising and every month we strike a balance to .show whether 
the collieries are losing. We work it out every month but not for cost 
account purpo.ses. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What I want to know is w'hether it pays yo\i to work 
your own collieries or not. Up to 1021-22 it certainly did not pay, I mean 
taking the results generally. 

Mr. Peterson. —It depends entirely on whether you are taking any interest 
on the capital. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Yes, at 7i per cent. 

Mr. Peterson.—On that basis it would not pay. Up to the present we 
have spent a large amount on developing the collieries but we expect to get 
it back in the next two or three years. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have not begun to reap the benefit. Wc are not 
getting any extra production j-et. 

Mr. Peterson. —If you do not take 7i per cent, on the original capital 
invested it does pay. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Will you please work out these figures for 1921-22 and 
1922-23? Take your depreciation. 

Mr. Peter.son. —had better show you the statement we have. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Xow about rails. Mr. Alexander gave us the cost of blooms 
in the United States at lls. 105, conversion Rs. 18 and the total exist Rs. 123 
and your blooms Rs, 88-3, conversion Rs. 34-15 and the total cost Rs. 123. 
There is a difference of about Rs. 17 between your cost of conversion and 
that of the United States? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is the reason? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I should say of our different products. 

.Mr. Ginwala. —Is it one of the rules of Government specifications that 
you cannot have more than 85 per cent, rails out of ingots? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have to scrap 16 per cent, according to the specifica¬ 
tion . 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your average works out to about 80 per cent.? 

Mr. TutieiJer. —It is about 74 to 75 per cent, from ingot to rail. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Rut from blooms to rails it is 84 per cent.? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is right. 
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il/r. Oinwala. —That is not so in tlie Unitod States, may I take it? 

Mr. TutwiJer. —They include all second class rails. If we include them our 
practice would be higher, 

Mr. Mather. —74 per cent, is only first class rails? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your .system of costs, you don’t include second class rails- 
as your output. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We don’t consider second class rails as good products. 

Mr. Ginwala.— That is why this figure comes so high? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, that is one reason. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Is there any other reason? 

Mr. Tuticiler. —Do you mean in the yield? 

Mr. Ginwala. —No, in the cost. The total spread is nearly Rs. 35. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —One reason, as we say, is yield. Another reason is we have- 
not got enough steel to keep this mill going fully. Another reason is that 
wc lose much more time than they would lose in the United States because 
we roll many varied sections. If wc were to roll rails and nothing else, we 
would have no roll-change in the middle of a week. Now we have to change 
three or four times in a week. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That amounts to this to my mind. If there were.more 
steel works in the country, your cost would go down. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —In the States, they roll on their mills nothing but 60 to 
110 lbs. rails. 

Mr. Ginwala.— It is more or less due to the fact that you have to supply 
various kinds of steel. 

Mr. Tutwiler.---Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you had more steel works in the country, it would be 
so arranged that you would have only few particular kinds. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We will he able to specialise with our extensions coming 
in. The mills on this side will not roll anything but structural materials. 
The rail mills on the other side will only roll rails. 

Mr. Gin}i;ala. —The same argument applies to bars? 

Mr. Tutwiler.- -Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —A smaller output of each kind means more scrap, does it 
not? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t yon think that you ai-e using a good deal more steam 
in your rail mill? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —In the co.st j)er ton; that is pretty high. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What is that due to? 

Mr. Tuticiler, —It is. due to the typo of engine we have. I should not 

say, if yon take coal at the same price in another country and take the 

same kind of equipments we have, it would be any higher. 

3Ir. Ginwala. —In the now mills, it won’t be higher. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It should he much less, as it is all electrically driven. 

President. —Altliough it is quite true that you divide your grand total 

cost of producing rails by the number of first class rails dnly to get your 
cost per ton, yet before you have arrived at your dividend, you have already 
taken credit for second class rails in this particular year. On an average 
the price works out to Rs. 77 a ton. It is not that you have neglected your 
second class rails altogether. There is an allowance made for the production 
of second class rails. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We take them as scrap or pig iron price if wo break 
them up. 
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PresUient. —The figures given here are 5,900 tons. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^That is what we have actually sold. What we don’t sell 
we either take it at scrap or pig iron price. We don’t consider second class 
rails when we make them until we have actually sold them. 

rresident. —They arc treated as scrap until you actualli" sell themP 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —It is quite tr\ie when yon are dividing to get your cost per 
ton, you don’t include second class rails, hut on the other hand in the total 
amount divided there is some allowance made for them in your cost account. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —There is an allowance for those that we have actually sold. 

President. —Tt might he something like 6,000 tons in a year. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, but wc don’t include them in the yield. 

President. —But they come into the cost at a lower rate. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Th.at comes in as scrap or second class rails. 

Presidenl -—Your first class rails cost Bs. 125 a ton. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

President. —You are taking second class rails at about two-thirds of that. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes, that is we give credit in the cost for that. I do not 
hnow what percentage would he charged per month. 

President. —Your total output for the whole year is 80,691 tons from the 
mills. 

Mr. Tutwiler.- -That is first class saleable material. 

Pre.Hdent. -If you add 6,000 tons of second class rails and divide by 
86,691, you would get a very considerable difi'erence in your figure. On the 
other hand, if they have already been taken into account at something like 
Bs. 80 a ton, you would not got a very big difference. 

Mr. Tutwiler,--That is correct. 

Mr. (-Tinwal-a. —IIow do you arrange your rolling programme? 

.Mr. Tutwiler. —According to the orders on our books. 

.Mr. Ginwalu. —That is to say, imstructions come from Bombay or what? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That, is arranged here. State Bailways and Company 
managed Bailways send us their requirements of rails three months ahead, 
say in January for the nest financial year and then we draw up our rolling 
programme so as to give them 25 per cent, of their requirements in each 
quarter, and in addition to that we take the tonnage of structural materials 
that wo will he able to sell and draw up a programme—so many weeks on 
rails and so many weeks on structural materials. 

Mr. Ginwala. —As regards your bar mill: what do you do? Is it on 
anticipations or is it on orders? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —A great majority of times on actual orders, and at other 
times on anticipation of what the market can take. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On an average how long do you take to execute an order 
in bar? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Wo try to keep about 60 days ahead. Sometimes W'e can 
■execute an order within 10 or 15 days. 

Jlr. Ginwal —AVith regard to your pig, do you execute any separate 
orders for different kinds of j)ig, or would you generally go by your own 
requirements? It was stated to us that sometimes they could not get 
some kinds of pig iron from Tatas. 

Hr. Tutwiler. —I have never heard of that. Bessemer Hematite pig is 
not made here. 

Mr. Mather. —Occasionally people want your No. 1 pig. You may have 
none in stock. There may he occasion? of tb.oi kind. 
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Mr. luiwiltr. —Such a state of aifsiirs did exist during the war period, 
but I do not know of any enquiry that has come in within the last 10 months 
which we have failed to supply. 

Mr. Mather. —So far as pig iron is concerned, you may have no stock of 
the particular grade asked for by a customer. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We keep stocks of bar materials and also structural 
materials. We put in a set of rolls and try to execute all the orders on our 
books. We also roll in anticipation of further orders. 

Jfr. Gitnvala. —With regard to sales, yon are not interested in sales,, are 
you ? 

ilir. Peterson .—Mont of the sales are done by Mr. Tutwiler in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I see that there are columns in works sheets about depre¬ 
ciation and other charges but they are not entered in your costs. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is done in Bombay. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What 1 want to know is supposing you have got an order 
for bars, Avhat would you add to your works cost.® 

Mr. Tutwiler.- 1 get from Bombay every month what they are going to 
add to the works costs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And then you add what Bombay asks you to add P 

Mr. Tutiviler. —1 simply add on w’hat they’ send me. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is worked out for a year. The same figure is added 
each month on the basis of the previous year. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —To the actual wmrka expenses? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, overhead charges are added. If you mean to say 
that wc base our sale price on our cost, we don’t. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have to go according to the market rate. 

Mr. Peterson. —Our price is the c.i.f. landed price of British materials in 
Calcutta, plus duty and handling charges. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So that at present it is quite immaterial whether you add 
these or not. 

Mr. Peterson. —The point onl.v arises in this W'ay. Wc may want to shut 
clown ft particular department on the ground that it is not making money. 
We do this for our own jiurpose. It cannot affect the price. We can only 
get the price that the market will pay ns, quite irrespective of what it costs 
us to make the miiterial, 

.Hr. Ginwala.-- Supposing you have got protection, would not you make 
any alteration in your practice? In that case, a good deal will depend on 
your cost of production. AVould not you complete your works cost figures? 

Mr. Peterson. —They are already complete. They are sent to the General 
Manager. AVe would not change our system of works costs. 

Mr, Ginwala. —There are those printed columns. They must be used some 
time. 

Mr. Peterson. —They are not filled up in the works. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^^If Bombay wi.shed us to fill them up, we would do so. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Have not you got a separate Sales Department here? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We have got a sales organisation. Mr. Chew is looking 
after it in conjunction with rao and Mr. Sutanker. 

Mr, Peterson, —It is more a question of delivery. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. —I thought that the price was more important. 

Mr. Peterson.--VricQ must always be based on the world price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Most of your sales are, I take it, on the Calcutta side. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Yes. I should say upcountry too. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They go from here without reference to Bombay P 
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Mr. Tutwiler. —Bombay gets copies of everything we do. I do everything, 
in uonsulation witli Bombay. 

Mr. Peter.ion. —In Bombay we would consult him and here he would 
consult us. 

Mr. Ginivala. —Supposing you sell Messrs. Burn & Co. 1,000 tons, do 
you make a contract for the whole year? 

.1/r. Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the price is fixed in sterling or is it fixed in rupees? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —It is fixed in rupees on the average exchange. We would 
fix it every quarter on the average exchange and on the average landed price 
of British materials, 

Mr. Ginivala. —Any fluctuation of exchange would affect you even in India 
when the transaction is purely .a local one. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Because we have to sell in competition with Great Britain. 
All our prices are based on the British price of steel 2 )rii.s duty, freight and 
landing charges. 

Mr. Ginwala.- That is because there is no market price ? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That is the market price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I mean the local market price. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —That would almost always be the British price. 100 tons 
of steel in Calcutta in tJie bazar would upset the price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you mean the c.i.f. price? 

Mr. Tutwiler, —No, the bazar price. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I take it that you have nothing to do with the bazar price. 
You always go on the c.i.f. price. 

illr. Tutwiler. —^Yes, Bazar price changes from day to day according to 
the supplies in the bazar. 

Mr. Mather. —How do you ascertain c.i.f. British prices? 

Mr. Peterson. —We ascertain from our representatives in London by cable. 

Mr. Kale. —You told us th.it workmen in the Open Hearth in America are 
paid on the basis of their outturn. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^They get so much per ton. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you follow that practice here? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —No. 

Mr. Kale. —^Why not? 

Mr. Tutwiler, —Because we cannot. 

Mr. Kale. —What is the difficulty? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —In the first place, no one would come out here without a 
guarantee. 

Mr. Kale. —They would n<jt think it worth their while unless they were 
guar.inteed a certain amount per month? 

Mr. Titwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Is that the reason why the bonus system has been practically 
abandoned ? 

Mr. Tutwiler, —In pre-war days we paid only a fixed salary and no bonus. 
When the cost of labour went np in western countries naturally our men 
became all dissatisfied because they could make much more money in their 
own country than out hero. Instead of raising the salary rate, we put them 
on a bonus rate—salary plus bonus. 

Mr. Kale.- To-day it practically means that bonus is part of the salary? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. Bonus is based on the output. 

Mr. Kale. —^Last August you told us that when the Greater Extensions 
were completed, you expected that .at least a reduction of 10 per cent, in 
the cost of production would take place. 
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Mr. Tutwiler, — I was asked whether it would be that much. 1 said “ at 
least that much.” I remember it very clearly myself. 

Mr. Kale. —And later on you gave us a statement showing on what itema 
there would be a reduction. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^That was Bs. 10 and not 10 per cent, in the Open Aartb 
practice. 

Mr.' Mather. —I have been considering the first of the three conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission: just to what extent you have an advan¬ 
tage in the natural supplies of raw materials. Of course, you are perfectly 
aware that the actual composition of coal and ore is a very important factor 
in saying how they are advantageous to you. Can you supply us with a 
complete analysis of your ore, coke, coal, dolomite and limestone? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather, —^That would enable us to form a reasoned opinion. You 
might give us two statements—one relating to the early period and the 
other relating to the present conditions. Just now you have told us that 
your coal has improved so much recently and that it has gone down to 20 
per cent, ash. You also expect that it will remain there. Analysis of coal 
will also help us. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I will send you that. 

Mr. Mather. —Have you had the ash in the coal or coke analysed? 

Mr. Tutieiler.—I have a complete analysis of the ash. 

Mr. Mather. —I would like to have that included. 

Mr. Tutwiler. — Yea. 

Mr. Mather. —You have already given us a very interesting flow sheet 
showing the movement of your metals. Have you ever prepared any similar 
flow Rhecte for fuel consumption? Looking at this flow sheet, you know 
what happens to your metal until it becomos a finished product. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I have not actually prepared it in that form. 

Mr. Mather. —I am not thinking so much where that coal comes from as 
what happens to it in tho works itself. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —can give it to you quite easily, 

Mr. Mather. —I should like to know approximately how much of coke 
oven ga.s goes into each department. Yon might also tell us what you do 
with your blast furnace gas, tar or any other bye-product that you might 
be actually using so that we can more or less study your fuel economy and 
fuel consumption as it is at present. I should like to know also what it 
would be a couple of years hence when you will have the Greater Extensions in 
full operation. Then wo could see how far you expect to improve in your 
practice in fuel consumption. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —I can give you everything (except coke oven gas) that 
will be accurate. I have not been using it long enough to know how much 
spare gas I have. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case you could tell us the departments in which it 
is being used and how far it meots your requirements. 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —^We have been given a figure of 16,000 as the total number 
of men employed by tho Company. Is that a daily attendance? or is it an 
average number on the books? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —^That is daily attendance—that is in operation only 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell us what you expect your employment of 
labour on the same basis will he when the Greater Extensions are in full 
operation? Have you prepared any careful estimate? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —The only estimate that I ever made was about 2 years ago 
and we calculated then that it would be something like 24 to 26 thousand 
man when the Greater Extensions would be in full operation. 

voii. I. 2 0 
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Mr. Mather, —So far as you know, there has been no change in the condi¬ 
tions since you prepared that statementP 

Mr. Tutwiler, —No. 

Mr. Mather. —There will he 24,000 men as against 16,000 men now and 
you #ill be getting roughly 3. times as much steel. 

Mr, Tutwiler. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather, —You have given us quite a lot of information already about 
the capacity of the various parts of this new plant but I just want to ask 
about the sleeper plant. You have entered against the flow sheet 2,820 tons. 
The plant itself, I suppose, has a greater capacity. * 

Mr, Tutwiler. —Yes, it has been worked out in England. 

Mr. Mather, —la that the limit of the capacity P You only expect to make 
thi.s and you have limited yourself to the steel supply. The import figtires 
show that the railways have been using a very largo tonnage of sleepers 
about 75,000 tons of sleepers in 1922-23. It seems to mo that there is a very 
big market for it, 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We took the market at that time and that was about 
what it was. We took what we learnt from experience the consumption of 
different kinds of steel was. Of course, if that varies we shall alter the 
production. 

Mr. Mather. —The trade returns show that the consumption last year 
was very large, and the information given to us in Bombay by tlie railways 
indicated that there was likely to be increased consumption, as railways which 
had not used steel sleepers previously would use them now. 

President. —Supposing the price of steel sloepors were raised substantially 
they might go back to wooden sleepers, I am speaking from the point of 
view of the railways. 

Mr, Tutwiler. —Moat railways are for using steel sleepers now, 

Jlfr. Mather. —It is a question of market. You show us that the coke 
required for your blast furnace is in excess of the estimated output of your 
coke ovens by about 87,000 tons and you add a note showing that this could 
be made tip by operating the ovens 20'25 hours instead of 24 hours. This 
was drawn up I think about 18 montbs ago; since then you have experience 
of oper.sting your Wilputte ovens and in operating your blast furnace. Can 
you tell us bow you expect that difference to be bridged P 

Mr. Tutwiler. —We are making about 2 hours in the coking time. 

Mr. Mather. —So that you have been able to make some reduction in the 
coking time and the indications are that your average coke consumption will 
also be a little less than shown hci-e? 

Mr. Tutwiler. —Not only on thi.s furnace but also on other furnaces. Gas 
coal is improving, 

Mr. Mather. —I notice that in this you show ncJ output for your twe 
10'' mills. 

yir. Tutwler, —AVe are trying to use one of these as a hoop mill. 

Mr. Mather. —This is a provisional idea you have in mind and you hav 9 
not included it in this. 

Mr, Tutwiler.-~Tes, 


it The ful^ capacity of the filant is 15,000 tons a year. 


Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.I.E., 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 19th 
December 1923. 

president. —Perhaps it will be useful to start with the reply that has been 
put in on behalf of the Company in reply to Mr. Homi’s statement. H you will 
look first on page 2 you say " The conditions in India for the production of*steel 
in hundreds of thousands of tons are not at present suitable; contrary to the 
statement often made, there is nothing favourable beyond iron ore. The coal 
is inferior to what is obtainable in the principal steel centres.” 

Mr. Peterson.--ThAl means inferior in quality. 

President. —Has it been alleged that the Indian coal is as good as American 
coal 7 

Mr. Peterson. —What is meant is that the actual quality of the coal is not 
as good. 

President.—After all, the advantage or disadvantge, as regards production of 
pig iron and steel so far as raw materials are concerned, is a question of price. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is not the question which Mr. Homi has raised. He 
has raised the question of the technical efficiency of our practice and there the 
question of the inferiority of the raw material distinctly enters. 

President. —That is rather a matter that should be brought out. 

Mr. Peterson. —This .sentence may give you a misleading impression. It gives 
the reason why the actual technical practice in India should be inferior to the 
practice in other countries. 

President. —What you are thinking of is contrary to what Mr. Homi has 
said in bis statement that you have got to use more coal and coke to get your 
production of pig iron. If that is meant that is all right. Put it may leave the 
impression that in the price of coke per ton of pig iron you are at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. We are not. 

President. —In the most recent number of the Iron and Coal Trades Review, 
the cost per ton of coke for pig in America, China (Hongkong) is given at 
10 dollars 76 cents in China and 10 dollars SO cents in America. I forget what 
figure you took for your coke. 

Mr. PeteT.<ion. —Very much less than that—Rs. 15. 

President. —That is 5 dollars. Of course the same would apply to bricks and 
important raw materials—that is refractories chiefly. Yon say ” Bricks and 
important raw materials for open hearth furnaces are aevcral times as costly as 
the silica bricks to American steel works.” That is on the question of cost 
whereas in the previous statement. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a question of cost. They cost more in this country than in 
America. 

President. —la it not mainly a difference in the cost per ton of product? 

Mr. Peterson. —The cost there would be larger, of course, owing to the lower 
production of steel. 

President. —Mr. Tutwiler said that the difleience in the actual cost per 1,000 
bricks was not so very great now. 

Mr. Mather.—It rather gives the impression that the cost per 1,000 bricks is 
several times as groat as in America. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think the cost of refractories would be very much greater 
per ton of steel. 

President. —Then you say ” the cost of labour per ton of steel product must 
be higher owing to the conditions of work.” What are the conditions that 
you have in mind at present? 

Mr. Peterson. —One of the conditions is the necessity of importing labonr. 
We must obviously pay a higher price. Then there is the necessity of training 
labour—that means that you must nave certain surplus labour; and another is tha 
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well-known irregular atteiidanoe of Indian labour. Another is the lower pro 
dnction per furnace which increases the cost of labour por ton. 

President.—I lake it that ilie Company have not gone back from them original 
statement that to a certain eitent, if not entirely, tne.se difficultes aie tempoiaiy 
and will eventually disappear ? 

Mt, Ptte.rsnn. —We contidcntly e-vpect to get away from them. 

President. —It may be t alien in the sense that Indian labour is so inefficient 
that they could not do it at all. 

Mr. Peterson. —We should ultimately be able to get as good technical 
efficiency as is obtained in any of the plants in America, but it will take some 
time. 

President. —Then you say “ that its practice is limited to small furnaces owing 
to its very limited market.” I cannot follow that. Take your present pmnr.. 
You have got seven steel furnaces at present. Is there any reason why you should 
not have three or four larger furnaces giving the same production as the 
smaller ones? 1 do not see how this m.atter c.aii be affected by the size oi the 
market. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think probably that has reference to the circumstances in 
which the Steel Company started work. It had a very _ limited market. The 
comparison there would be that between this plant as originally established ^tid, 
say, any plant in America turning out million tons which would have a ready 
market. 

Prc,iiiden<,--Kven at the beginning you could have started with two 80 ton 
furnaces rather than with four 40 ton furnaces. I do not see how the market 
affects the si/e of the furnace. 

Mr. Peterson.—I think what i.s meant there is small production really. 
President. —The si/e of the market won’t affect the size of your furnaces so 
long a.s you require more than two or three furnaces? 

Mr. Peterson.--\ do not think it will. 

President.—I take it that the new tilting furnaces would not be considered 
small? 

Mr. /'(terson.-No. They would be large. This has reference to the old 
plant. 

President.—Even in the old plant a 75 ton furnace would he regarded as a 
normal type of .stationary plant. 

Mr. Peterson.—That is the ordinary normal size, 

President. —That point then practically goes. In the very next para., on page 
3, you say ” if the product per worker in a furnace was the same as in Europe 
or .America, still the labour cost per ton must necessarily be higher, unless the 
Indian practice was better.” That doe,s not seem to me to follow. 

Mr. Peterson. —What is meant is that as you have to pay the Europeans you 
employed 60 per cent, more than in Western Countries, your labour cost per ton, 
other conditions being equal, must necessarily be higher here than in other 
countries. 

President. —Not ucccs.s,arily. The cost per ton for other labour per furnace 
might be a good deal lower. 

Mr. Peterson. —The argument is that e.xactly the same number of men would 
be employed as we employ Europeans and their wage wovdd necessarily be lower. 
In addition to this we have to employ other labour. 

President.—In the first place, you have got the European hands at the top 
wlio cost you more than the corresponding hands in Europe and America. In the 
second place, it is clear that you have to employ a large number of other labourers 
on the open hearth furnaces than you would have to employ in Americ.a or Europe. 
But it is not obvious that the total cost of these otlur workers may not be 
lower, or even considerably lower, than the cost of the corresponding workmen in 
Europe or America. Your view may be right but it is not obvious. 
ntr. Peterson. —We can only say that we do not think it would he. 

President. _There is an important point there. It is not a theory to acquiesce 

In too readily. So long as you cannot get the same outturn per furnace as in 
Western Countries, your labour cost per ton must be high. That I admit, but in 



order to examine tiie case completely it would be necessary to determine how your 
labour cost per furnace worked out. I do not sucgest that we want any fnrthcr 
information about that matter, but it is a point which ought to be realised. 

At the foot of page you .say “ The product per workman engaged on ingots 
would be ridiculously smaller because the total number would include coolies paid 
.at the rate of 7 As. to 10 As. a day in order to get cheaply done that grade 
of labour which is too low for people paid on an average a Ks. 1,000 a month.” 
The people who are paid Rs. 1,000 a month are, I take it, your covenanted 
hands ? 

Mr. PtttTson. —Yes. 

Pvesideni.--Do the corresponding people in Europe or America do much 
manual work ? 

M.r. Paterson. —They would do all the manual work. They would not have 
any other class of coolies at all. 

President. —You have got two men per furnace per shift? 

Mr. A/atAer.—They certainly have more Europeans in England and in 
America than you have here. 

President. —What would he the average crew for an open hearth furnace? 

Mr. Mather.- -The .-ictual number required will depend so much on the plant 
including the type of the gas producer. With your type of gas producer there 
would be about 20. 

Mr. Peterson. —Is it not true that in Europe and America a great deal of 
work that is done at present by actual cooly labour in our works would be done 
liy various mechanical devices, becau.se labour is expensive there and is not so 
here ? 

ilfr. Mather ,—But your statements show that it is expensive. 

Mr. Peterson .—It was not expensive when the plant was put down originally. 
It has become expensive now. 

Mr. Mather —There are many plants in England and on the Continent which 
are not more completely 6(juipped with labour saving devices than your plant, 
and some of them are sending steel into India. 

Mr. Peterson. —There would be nobody on those plants whom you would re¬ 
gard as an ordinary cooly. 

Mr. Mather .—In every department of the steel works, even in modern steel 
works, there have to be a number of general labourers who are practically doing 
the same kind of work. Admittedly lliere is a very much smaller number. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

President. —After all, the principal people on the furnace would not be doing 
the bulk of the manual work. In the place of half a dozen men doing manual 
work, in We.steru Countries, you may have 40 or 50 in India. But the form in 
which you have stated the case is not very happy. 

The next point is at page 14. You say ‘‘ The same difference would be 
found in the production of collieries per man and those figures are public 
property.” Can you let me have the figures? 

Mr. Peterson. —I have given actual figures for the work of a coal cutter 
later on at page 26. These figures have been published. 

Pre.Kident.-~l wondered if you were referring to any official report by some 
colliery inspector? 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not reiriembcr such a report. 

President. —The point in the next passage apparently is that in as much as 
the outturn of the Indian brick-layer is so extraordinarily small when compared 
to the outturn in other countries, therefore the s.ame kind of inefficiency is to be 
expected in other branches of work. 

Mr. Peterson.--Th?Kt is right. It is a general example. 

President.—On page 15 you say “The efficiency of the furnaces nccessarirv 
ran down just as the railways ran down through overwork in war and in the 
boom.” Kas the efficiency begun to improve since then? 



aIt. Peterson .—Yes. I Juit v. dealt with in the report of Dr. McWilliwns. 

President .—What I was loijking at was the stateinont which gave the output 
ot steel per man : 

159 iu 1920. 

151 in 1920-21. 

153 in 1921-22, 

Then comes the strike ear which you cannot take for comparison. 

Mr. Peterson. —AnotlKr factor comes in and that is the tightening of the 
specification as well as the acloal condition of the furnace. 

President. —I do not want to raise the question of the condition of the 
furnace. Our att(uition was drawn by witnesses in Calcutta, by Burn Sc Co, 
for instance, to the fact that after the war it was much more difficult to get work 
ont of labour. 

Mr. Peterson.- -That has reference to the actual condition of the furnace. 

President. —I do not proceed with this becau.se we have asked that question 
of Mr. Tutv.iler and we have got that point cleared up. Then on page 16 you 
say “ The quality of the raw material is a myth except for iron ore ”, but I do 
not know whether Mr. Homi got so far as to say th,at the quality of the coal 
was inferior. Possibly, it is implied in his statements. 

^{r. Peterson. —It is implied in many of bis statements ; for instance, in para. 
4 of his representation, he says " handicapped by certain natural or economic 
disadvantages, as for example lack of suitable raw materials.” I think he has 
dealt with the question of the raw materials generally. 

President. —I think he dealt with the fuel in such a way that suggested it, 
but he never went to the length of pointing it out. Then you say “ The 
cheapness of Indian labour is a myth except in lower parts of metallurgy and in 
excavations, and yet iu presence of it, the Steel Company has produced first 
rate stool.” What do you mean by lower parts of metallurgy? 

Mr. Peterson .—I take it that means more or less the routine processes of the 
steel works. The word “ metallurgy ” is used rather loosely. 

President .—How doe.s your labour cost per ton of pig iron work ont when 
compared with other countries? 

Mr. Peterson .—Rs. 2/11 as compared with Rs. 3 in the United States and 
Es. 2/9 in Canada. Those are the figures in Mr. Aloxander’s statement showing 
the comparison of costs for 1923. 

President .—In the ease of pig iron it does not scorn that Indian labour is as 
cheap and you hope it will eventually be elliciont and cheaper? 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

Pte,sident .—Just below on the .same page you say ” If we had not made the 
Railway contracts we should have been entirely left . . ; 1 can understand that 

it is very important for a steel manufacturing company to have large orders for 
standard .sections on which they cun work continuously. But your statement 
goes rather far. Kven if you had not got these contracts, it would still be open 
to you to tender annually for the rails required by the Government and the 
Companies. 

Mr. Peterson .—Possibly, on the other hand, we might not have got the order 
at all even if we had tendered. 

Mr. Mather .—Was there any reason to expect that? Was there anything in 
the attitude of the Railway Board to suggest tliat? 

Mr. Peterson.- I know of a case myself from personal e.xpericnce where I 
have offered material to a Railway but the offer has not been accepted although 
the material could only be bought at a higher price elsewhere. 

Mr. Mather, -'that might have been an exceptional case. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes, but you must realize that these negotiations were started 
in 1917. 

president .—I am coming to that. I ju.st wish to draw your attention to that. 
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Mr. Petemnn .-—At present we liave offered rails to the two important Bailvraye 
that are not taking rails from us, and we have been given the answer that we 
should be given the opportunity of tendering. Whether that tender will be in 
sterling or in rupees, or whether we shall be asked to tender f. o. b. England 
we do not know. We have endeavoured to tender in London repeatedly and 
we have always found that the conditions made it extremely difficult for 
ns to obtain the tenders. As a matter of fact although we have tendered in 
about half a dozen to twelve cases not a single tender has been accepted. 

Mr. Mathtr. —Have they all been rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —No, miscellaneous materials. 

President. —If yo>i have difficulties of that kind I quite understand. 

On page 19 in paragraph 10 you write “ If the writer knew anything of the 
conditions of the market in India he would know that the country cannot absorb 
that quantity of structural steel ”. What quantity? 1 am not sure that any 
qiiantity is mentioned there. Neither you nor Mr. Ilomi mentioned the quantity. 
Do 3 ’on mean the total production of your rail materials ? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think the country could have taken more than we 
manufactured. In that year it was about 10,000 tons. 

r. Ginicala. —10,000 tons of structural material ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. It came down tremendously. It was a period of high 
prices when the consumer would not buy at all. 

President.- -The point is not of very much importance. I only wanted to get 
an idea. 

Mr. Peterson. —The country would certainly not have absorbed the 100,000 
tons if we had not taken these ilailway contracts and they had been thrown on 
the market. If we had confined onr.selves to rolling structural materials, the 
country could not have taken steel in that shape. 

President. —On page 20 you say " The Bailways themselves have long-term 
contracts for coal ”. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 am referring to the contracts which they have now. They 
are 5-year contracts. 

/•’rc.sidcnt.—Three years is the most that we have heard of. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 thought they were five-year contracts. The first two years 
were controlled prices and they .simply continued them. 

President. —Do they follow the Kailway Board price ? 

Mr. Pcterson.--Yes. They were all arranged at the same time and I thought 
it was for five veers. 

President. —They were fixed prices? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. The prices were fixed for one year and increased by 
8 annas next year and then 8 annas next year and so on. 

President —That is not a fixed price, I don’t think it likely that the 
Railways will adhere to this practice of contracts for more than a year. 

Mr. Peterson. —If the Railways are to ensure effectual running they must 
resort to long term contracts. 

/’/■e.sidf at.--Forward contracts for long period at fixed prices in the present 
world condition means serious danger. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yoe. At fixed prices, but not ucce.ssarily at prices with some 
relation to the world price. TTie point with regard to these contracts is this— 
tliat we had to obtain the certainty of continued working, and in order to do so 
we had really to agree to the conditions the other side wished to impose. We 
could not compel them to accept a particular price or a particular method of 
fixing it, 'I’hat was the real point and, taking one risk against the other, we 
thought it was a lesser risk to take than take the chance of not getting rid of our 
production which might have happened. It was a question of putting one risk 
against another. We think we were right. 

President .—Before the war even then there were pretty big fluctuations ; 
even then y-on could be pretty sure. 

Mr. Peterson.—Hiivr long was the rail price fixed? It must have been fixed 
for many years. 
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Mr, Mathf.r. —It did actually stay stable for a number of years but it was 
not fixed from the beginning for that period. It was fixed by the RailmakerB* 
Association but was subject to revision at any time. About 10 years before the 
war, the standard price of rails in Bngland was jB‘1/12/6. In 1914 just before 
the war it was £6/2/6. 

Mr. Peterson. —I was only comparing the extraordinary fluctuations in price 
that occurred in 1918, 1919 and 1920. There has been nothing to compare with 
that in the history of the steel trade. 

With regard to these lail contract.s, the point really is this. 1 don’t think it 
was a question of prices. Where the mistake w'as—was the question of cost. At 
the time these prices were fixed wc saw no reason to suppose that we could not 
manufacture these rail.s at a works cost with overhead charges that would give us a 
profit of Rs. S per ton. The increase in cost that has followed has been entirely 
due to causes outside our control ; nobody expected that. Nobody had any 
particular reason to expect th.at. It is not so much a question of misjudging 
the price of steel as misjudging the price of materials that go to make the steel. 

President. —You mean misjudging the price at which yon could afford to sell 
the steel ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —That is the main thing. The fact that a much higher price could 
have been obtained in those years was subsidiary. 

Then, on page 21 you .say “ The Indian Stores Department in London, 
contrary to the rules laid down by the Government of India, have recently told 
our Loudon Oifice that in considering price tliey would not take duty into con- 
•sideration ”. 

Mr. Peterson, —That is in connection with the tenders we have been making. 
We received the information about three weeks ago. 

PTe.side.nt. —Have you drawn the attention of the Government of India to it? 
Because if you have done so already it will not be necessary for us to draw their 
attention to it. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have drawn the attention of the Government of India to 
the case. 

Mr. Mather. —Perhaps, if it is under consideration, the Board might draw 
attention to it and it would be useful to know the particulars. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will give you a copy of the letter if you want one. 

President. —At the bottom of the same page you say " That seems to be at 
the back of the writer’s mind in his criticism. But it is impossible for any steel 
maker to get any price other than the world price with such additions as bis 
geographic,al position may give him ”. May I suggest that the Tat.i Iron and 
Steel Company seem to have achieved the impossible in the case of the rail 
contracts 7 

Mr. Peterson.- You mean we have got a lower price? 

President. —It is certainly not the world price even now. 

Mr. Peterson. —As a matter of fact we often get a slightly bettor price than 
the English manufacturer? 

Mr. Mather .—You did the irapos.sible then? 

President. —Would not that be due to temporary shortages of imported 
material? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is due to the fact that ordinary buyers cannot obtain steel 
from America or England or from the Continent on credit. He must pay. He 
cannot pay and so ho is (}uite willing to buy at a slightly higher price for the 
credit we give them. 

President. —That is in the ordinary course of trade. That would not affect 
your average? 

Mr. Peterson. —It docs not amount to very much. 

President. —On page 23 you say " The negotiations for the coal coiit.r,acts were 
made before the collieries were bought ”. Cun yon tell us when the negotiations 
for the coal contract, were made? 
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Mr. Peterson. —They started somewhere in 1916. 

President. —When were they concluded so that there was no going back on 
them ? 

Mr. Peterson.—I think in 1918. A good many of these contracts wore made 
by Mr. Porin when he w<as in cliarge in 1918. T think 1918*19 would be the right 
date.--The idea at that time was to hold reserves of our own coke and coal as 
a .sort of reserve .so long as w*e could buy as much as we could cheaply from the 
market. This question of the steady increase in the price of coal has only 
becotrie a factor in the three years. 

President. —1 am not questioning the wisdom of the Company's policy about 
the coal. The only point is tnat you can hardly hold your coal in reserve very 
much. Unless you can increase your production and sell it or use it, your cost 
is going to be very heavy. 

Mr. Peterson. —The idea was to hold the coking coal in reserve. We are 
now developing the collieries as far as we can to give ns the highest output. 
But that was the idea with which the.se long-term contracts were originally 
made. 'I.’hat wirs before the Company possessed the very large coal reserve 
it now has. 

PresidenK.--Still in view of the limited quantity of coking co.al in India it 
i.s an important point. 

Mr. Peterson. —If %ve can buy coking coal cheaply outside there are several 
advantages iu buying out.sicle. One advantage is that we can spread the margin of 
danger, so to speak, sucK as strikes on the llailway, iu not having to depend for 
supplies from one particular colliery varied in location, and the more the 
sources from which we draw our coal the better, provided the cost is equal. 

/Vesuifiiit.—Then at the bottom of tlic same page you say “ Today as the 
Board know, the low price of our own coal reduces oui' costs considerably ”. If 
you include overliead charges, the mere fact that the cost, as you take it into 
your cost account, is below the cost at which you produce your coking coal does 
not fully establish that? 

Mr. Peter,fon.- -No. 

Presidejit.— Kven supposing the cost were higher at present if you could raise 
your outturn at the figure which you hoped to got 

Mr. PtUrsot\.- The oilier point is very much more important. If we had not 
possessed our own collieries, our works would have been closed several times 
owing to strikes in tlie last three years. Our collieries happened to bo on a 
different line from the places from which we got our bought coal and therefore 
we were able to keep our Works supplied with coal. 

President. —That, of course, is a very important point. 

Mr. Crinv.’(j/a.—I'hdi means you have a certain insurance against risk. How 
much does that insurance cost you ? 

Mr. Peterson.—Tins insurance is intended to serve for the iie.\t 60 years. 

Mr. Qinwala. —It is a diminishing charge? 

Mr. Peter.son. —Yes, 

Pre.’iident. —On page 24 referring to paragraph 26 of Mr. Homi’s statement 
you say “ We do not follow the argument Well, I think the suggestion 
contained in that paragraph is very plain indeed that, whereas when the slump 
came, companies all over the world wvire able to cut down their works cost to a 
very’considerable extent, the Tata Iron & Steel Co. did not or could not. 
That is the suggestion. ' I don’t think there is anything obscure in it : it may 
not be well founded, but I think it is plain enough,—" stringent measures were 
adopted everywhere to reduce the cost of labour per ton of product ” 

3{r. Peterson. - -That is a question of the reduction of the wages of labour. 
“ As also the cost of service 1 don’t know what is meant by ‘ cost of service ' 
I do not know what it means. 

President.—By cost of .service he is thinking of what you call service expenses. 

Mr. Peterson.- General service expenses? 

Mr. Mather.—ll any one contends that the cost of labour should be reduced, 
it does not necessarily mean that the wages per man should be reduced. 
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President.—That is the point. From what I know of the past history of 
labonr difficulties at Jamshedpur, it was probably impossible to cut down the 
wages. But was it not possible to reduce the number of labourers employed? 

Mr. Pettrson. —Nothing particular is pointed out here to show what service 
cost should be reduced. It is merely an assertion. 

President. —Quite apart from the line which Mr. Homi has taken, that is 
really a point there which the Company has to meet. 

Mr. Peterson, —1 am dealing with the statement made in that particular 
paragraph. Dealing with it generally, 1 think the Company took the ordinary 
steps that anybody else would take. That is to say, they informed the manage¬ 
ment what the exact financial position of the Company was, what the danger 
from increased expenditure, was, and instructeef it to reduce the expenditure to 
the bare minimum, which has boon done. For instance, the expenditure on the 
town budget was reduced—1 am speaking from memory—it was cut down from 
12 lakhs to 6Jr lakhs in that particular year and it is further reduced to 34 lakhs 
this year. The capital expenditure on the town was very rigorously cut down. 
Many additions to the plant which we had intended to instal were also cut 
down : many men employed here were sent away and their work was put on to 
other people. Economy was exercised in every direction. 

President. —In so far as there was reduction in the nwaher of labourers, it is 
not obvious from your works costs, 

Mr. Peterson.—Are you thinking of Europeans or the actual workmen? 

President, —I am thinking of the actual workmen much more, because, as far 
as r can judge, no reduction in the covenanted staff was feasible. 

Mr. Peterson. —You most remember two or three conditions which would 
affect that question very considerably, One thing is that we had for nearly 24 
months very grave trouble with labour. It was a serious question at one time 
whether the Works would be able to continue to run at all if the same spirit 
continued, and therefore we were anxious not to disturb the labour force further 
by cutting it down, becau.se such a disturbance would have meant a much 
greater loss than any possible economy. The other point is that we have new 
plants coming into operation practically daily and, in order to get the crews 
required for these plants, we have to keep a certain number of additional men 
before they are actually required, and we nave to train them. At the same time 
we have made and are making economies by taking men and putting them on to 
the new plant—supposing we employ a certain number of men in the Bar Mill, 
when the now Mill is in operation, we will tran.sfer some of them there, thereby 
reducing the cost in that Mill. These are two important coBdition.s. 

President. —I am glad you have mentioned the difficulty of doing anything 
that might disturb the labour force. 

Mr. Peterson. —There arc many economies which could be effected here, but 
if the effect of insisting on economy is to produce a strike, whether in one depart¬ 
ment or in the whole of the Works, the Joss would be so enormous that nonody 
would be ju.stified in taking it. 

Mr. Kale. —It h.as been stated to us that there is no possibility of any reduc 
tion being made in the wages of labour iu India for this reason—that the wages 
have always been unreasonably low, so whatever increase has taken place i.s 
absolutely necessary to give the workmen even the ordinary standard of living. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —Therefore there is no possibility really? 

Mr. Peterson. --I agree with that. I myself am opposed to any reduction in 
the wages of labonr because I think they were too low in the beginning. But 
that is a personal opinion. In any case any groat reduction in actual wages is 
not possible at present. 

President. —It makes it all the more important that if the wages of labour 
go up, you should exercise economy in the number of labour employed. 

Mr. Peterson. —If they got a reasonable wage, the coat per ton will probably 
decrease. That process is going on. 

Mr. Ginwala. —On this question of the cheapness of labonr, it seems to me 
that if you pay a man 6 annas you get 6 annas worth of work, but if you pay 
him Rs. ’6 you will not get 6 rupees worth of work. Personally I am not at all a 
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believer in the theory tliat cheaply paid labour is cheap labour. It is quite the 
reverse. ITou take a pavticular class of labour for p.articular kind of work and 
jiay it what it is worth. You cannot afford to pay it for more than it doe.s. At 
any rate its eHiriency will only incre.ase gradually; iberefore I cannot agree that 
if you paid it Ks. 6 it would do Rs. 6 worth of work. 

Mr, Pi Irrsnn. —Tlie only effect of that would be that we would not get coolies. 
That is really what is hap].>ening in the coal mines just now. If you increase 
the wages of coolie labour they do not work. If you increase it they would work 
for 5 d.ays inste.ad of 6, and if yon increase it more they will work for 4 days 
and so oil. 

President. —That is a thing that can only be altered by big social changes. 

Then on page 29 at the bottom you say “ An ordinary plant of this size in 
America would have as technical managers seven men, while we are at present 
employing two ” Wlio .arc the two men? 

Mr. Peterson .—Mr. Tutwiler and Mr. Alexander. In an American plant 
there would be a President, Vice-Pre.sidcnt, a Gener.al Manager, under him a 
Works Supeiiiitendent .and 3 Assistant Superintendents apart from the men 
employed as Superintendent of the open hearth, Blast furnace and so on. 

Preeident .—I’here would be a heavier organization? 

fifr. Pe.tcreon. —A very much hc.avier organization. 

President. —Would the President and Vice-President necessarily be technical 
men ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not always ; they may be or may not bo. 

President. —I think it is going a little far to rank them as technical men? 

Mr, Peler.'ion. — Sometimes they would be. Probably the Vice-President would 
be. 

President. — They might be people with considerable experience of business 
connected wulli iron and steel but without technioal qualifications in the ordinary 
sense. 

Mr. Oinwula. —In that case, they don't have Managing Agents and a Bombay 
office. 

A/r. Peter,son .—Mo. 

Mr. Oinwolfj, —So that the economy is not as veal as you suggest. 

Mr. Peter,son. —I don’t say that there is any economy. I am answering this 
specific statement. I'ou must road my reply in connection with the statement to 
which it is a reply. He says “ Very few plants in America of the size and 
capacity as the Tat.a Iron and Steel Co. works would go in for a General 
Mamgcr and his cstablishnierit charged over and above a General Superintendent 
and his staff ”. That is not correct. 

Mr. (Jinu:ola.--Yon go on to say that you employ two men as against 7 in 
America. My point is this. These men—President, Vice-President and others— 
also supply the place of agents in this country. 

Mr. /'efersoa.—The President and—and Board might be doing that. I think 
that the Vicc-Presideiit would be a teclinical man. He would probably take the 
same place as Mr. 'J'ntwiler here. 

Mr. i\fiither. —The President and Vice-Pre.sidcnt, ns far as 1 have been able 
to uiider.?taiid the organisation of American Steel Companies, would in effect 
perform the duties which in an English concern would be done by the Chairman 
and Managing Director. The Vice-President would correspond to the Managing 
Director. 

Mr. Peterson. —The Vice President would occupy the same position as 
Mr, Tutwiler does here. 

President.—YLr. Tutwiler i.s not a Managing Director. 

Mr. Cin wain .—Under ordinary conditions of business, the necessity for an 
additional organisation, such as agents, docs not arise in any other part of the 
world. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is duo to the preeuliar conditions in India. It is impos¬ 
sible to replace them at present. It may be possible to do so in another 20 or 30 
years. 
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Mr, Ginwala-~l\i may or may not be possible. The tendency is rather on the 
increase. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

President. —With reference to your works at Jamsliedpur, there is a difficulty. 
A great deal of work cannot be done at Jamshedpur. You must have another 
office somewhere else whatever you call it. 

Mr. Peterson. —There must be another office somewhere else. 

Mr. Ginwala. —For'finance, etc., there must be another office, I take it. 

^Pr. Peterson. —For many other things. There must be a big organisation. 

President. —It must be at some centre where there are many men interested in 
commerce and industries : otherwise you won't be able to interest them in the 
affairs of the Company. Is that your view? 

Mr. Peterson. —The Company has to be in touch with so many different 
individuals. It has to take care of the debenture holders in England, and the 
ordinary sharelioldcrs in Bornb.iy; and it has to take care of the interests of 
Banks and otlier peojjle who fend money. They would certainly not go to 
.lamshedpur. 

Mr. Ginuala. —Is there in the Managing Agents’ office any Director who is 
solely in charge of steel ? 

Mr. Peterson. —There arc tlii'ee members of the Agents’ firm who are 
practically devoting their entire time to the work of the Steel Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. —How many Directors are there? 

Mr. Peterson. —In Tata Sons Ltd. there arc 8. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Of these, three are practically devoting their whole time to 
steel? 

/1/r. Peterson .—They devote the whole of their time, wdlh the exception of 
small matters, to tho Steel Company. A great portion of the time of ths liead 
of the firm is devoted to the affairs of the Steel Company. 

Mr, Ginwala .—In addition to these three? 

Mr. Peter,son .—Yes, I will describe the whole organisation, Mr. K. D. Tata 
devotes thi’ce to four hours to the Steel Company. Mr. Padshah devotes the 
whole of his time to the Steel Company. I practically devote the whole of my 
time. There is nothing that comes from the Steel Company that we do not see 
and do not handle. With regard to legal matters, the legal member of the firm, 
Mr. Ghandhy, is ahvay.s consulted, .and on other occasions of course tho other 
Directors are called in for consultation and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Ginwala .—^You have not on yonr Board a man corresponding to the Vice- 
Pre.sidcnt who is an expert? 

Mr. Peter.'ion .—It would not be possible to find such a man in India with 
technical experience. If you moan a non-technical man with business and adminis¬ 
trative experience, wc have many such men. 

Mr. Kale .—Is there any man who may be described as an expert? 

Mr. Peterson .—E.vpert in the manufacture of .steel? 

Mr. Kale .—1 mean on the Bo,srd? 

Mr. Peterson .—No. 

President ,-—Ap.art from being an expert in the manufacture of steel, is there 
a man who has practical experience in the management of steel works? 

Mr Peterson .—Yes, such practical experience as has been obtained in the 
management of this Company, which is after all 12 to 14 years. 

President .—T mean, experience elsewhere? 

Mr. Peterson ,.'—No. 

President .—All the Directors must have had some experience by now, I 
admit. 

Mr, Oinweda .—Is there any Director who has made it a point to study steel 
business in other countries? 
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Mr. Peterfon .—Mr. Padsliah, who is a Director of the Agents' firm, spent a 
very considerable time both in America and in England studying the management 
Oi steel businesses. He has been studying it from 1905 or 1906—since the Com¬ 
pany was first contemplated. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Mr. Padshah is the only Director who has done so ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Everybody else at one time or another has studied it in the 
same way. I have done it myself in England. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We are all getting older as the days pass. Are there any men 
to take the place of those now at the helm of affairs? 

Mr. Peterson. —Ics. You don’t ask mo to give you names? 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yon may be keeping them somewhere outside the public gaze? 

Mr. Peterson. —The whole thing is carefully organised. It is what you may 
call a fluid organisation. If a man is required in a hurry he can be found. 

Mr. Kale. —The allegation is that yon try to rule from Bombay. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is not correct. What we do from Bombay—what we 
actually have always tried to do—is to supply a supplement to the technical 
management here. We supplement the General Manager’s work in every way that 
we can. We help him, we assist him and we get suggestions from others and put 
thern before him. On all e.xpcrt technical questions, unless a special outside con¬ 
sulting engineer is called in, the General Manager would have the final say. All 
questions of finances, sales, business generally of that type, would be dealt with 
by the Agents and Board and they would lay down the policy. 

Mr. Kale. —It has been suggested that one of the Directors might reside in 
Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Peterson. —The Directors, and the Directors of the Agents’ firm, are 
constantly visiting the works of the Iron and Steel Co., though not in a body. 
Some of them are interested in the .subsidiaries. They are continually at Jamshed¬ 
pur, and I don’t see that much advantage would be gained by a Director 
permanently residing in Jamshedpur. That would only tend to weaken the 
authority of the c.^ecutive. 

Mr. Kale. —A flying visit is one thing and a long stay is another. 

Mr. Peterson. —Mr. Padhshah spent three months last year in Jamshedpur. 

President. —But that was in the absence of Mr. Tutwiler. 

Mr. Peterson .—Mr. Alexander was officiating. Mr. Padshah also was here. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Do you see any difference between your organisation and that 
of public bodies like the Port Trust and Municipal Corporations? 

Mr. Peterson. —None. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Don’t you think that in a new industry it is a drawback? 

Mr. Peterson. —There is this difference. Wo are not bound down by rules 
and regulations. What is exactly in your mind? 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the case of Hallways. Government manage Railways 
with the help of experts. In that there is a real difference between a com¬ 
mercial enterprise and a Government enterprise. 

Mr. Peterson. —Experts in a commercial enterprise are judged by commercial 
results. In some of the Government institutions, they are not. That is the real 
difference. If a particular man docs not get results, it is immediately known 
to the Directors and the Agents’ firm, and we would not hesitate to make a 
change. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Take the case of the Corporation running a tramway company, 
where thej' employ experts. They would have all the organisations that you 
have. But it is not the same thing as a commercial firm. In the case of a com¬ 
mercial firm, what we may call in popular language the ‘ master’s eye ’ comes 
largely into the business. 

Mr. Peterson .—In modern large business of this type, the masters arc 
the shareholders and What they actually do is to exercise control through other 
people. They must, they cannot do it in any other way. Private business used 
to e.xist 30 or 40 years ago. 

Mr. Ginwala. —They exist even now. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Very few of them- 
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Mr. Ginwala. —Mr. Ford is a great business organiser. 

Mr. Pe.le.mon. —He is an execptional man. I don’t think that you will find 
a man of that type controlling large steel works. 

Mr. Crinwala. —Mr. Carnegie, for in.stance. 

Mr. Peterson. —He died sometime ago. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yoi\ cannot say that such orgaiii'/ers have ceased to exist. 

il/r. Peter.ion. —I don’t think that there is any .steel company which is 
privately owned. 

Mr. Mather. —I think that there are very few. But what Mr. Ginw’ala has 
in his mind is this. For instance in the case of a European steel company you 
nave what you call ‘ master’s eye ’ exercised by a Chairman or Managing 
Director who has grown up in the industry. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is exactly what is happening here. 

Mr. Kale. —Who has grown up in the binsincss? 

Mr. Petersem. —Mr. Tntwilcr has grown up in the business from the start! 

Mr, Kale. —He is an expert adviser? 

Mr. Pete.r.son. —What Mr. Mather means is that the man has worked in it. 

Mr. Mather. —A considerable proporlion of the technical staff and a consider¬ 
able proportion of the Directors would be concerned with the industry in one 
capacity or another from their very early days. 

Mr. Peterson. —The Managing Director of Mc.ssrs. Dorman Long & Co. might 
have served 30 or 35 years before he became the Director. 1 am poiiiting out 
that it is impossible here because the work has been in existence only for 13 
years. 

Mr. Oinvialn .—Have you taken slops to create those conditions? 

Mr. Peterson .—We are taking steps. If you wait until those works have 
been in existence long enough, yon will have men coming from the bottom right 
up to the top. That cannot be done in tO years. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Your Company was started 15 years ago. You started making 
steel 12 years ago. You may have those men, but where are they? 

Mr. Peterson .—We have. I am afraid you must take iny word for it. I 

cannot produce them before you and satisfy you that they are there. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The outside world can only inter from what it sees, and not 
from what has been kept under lock and key. 

Mr. Peterson .—What does it see? 

Mr. Ginwala .—It sees that there are no such men at present. 

Mr. Peterson .—The outside, woi-ld knows very little about this. The men are 
there. 

Hfr. Mather .—May I a.sk one ouestion arising out of that? Among those, 
seven men who, you tell us, would in America be employed on the work done 
hero by Mr. Tntwilcr and Mr. Alexander, you have included three Assistant 

Superintendents. ’That would be an excessive number in any other country for 

a pbant of your size, would it not be.' 

Mr. Peterson .—It might be. 

Mr. Mather .—I don’t think that there would bo so many. There would be 
only one in a plant of the size yon have here. 

Mr. Peterson .—You know much better than I do. 

Mr. Mather .—I think tliat it is distinctly high. 

Mr. Peterson .—A'ou would not say that our present management is over 
staffed at the top? 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t say that. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is (be point I am trying to meet here. 

Mr. Ginwala.- I would like you to give us approximately the d.ates of your 
rails contracts in order to enable us to see on what basis you have fixed your sale 
price. 
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Mr. Pettrson. —Vo you want the dates on which negotiations were conducted 
or the dates on whicli contracts were signed? 

Mr. Ginwalii. —We want the dates on which negotiations were completed. 

Mr. Peter.wn. —1 shall.give you a statement showing the dates on which these 
contracts may be regarded as having been concluded. Negotiations were practi¬ 
cally completed a year before they were signed. 

Mr. Ginwula. —May I take it that you have taken your cost of production for 
1917 or 1918 as your basis? 

Mr. Prtersnn. —I will give you the actual figures, if you want. Hs. 90 was 
taken as the works cost. 

President. —Which contract are you referring to? 

Mr. Peteraon. —The Palmer Railway contract. I did not negotiate these 
contracts myself. 

Pre.^ident. —According to Statement No. XXIII, the Palmer Railways con¬ 
tract was made in the year 1918. Presumably yon took the figures of 1917-18 
as your basis ? 

Mr. Peterson. —R.ithcr the cost expected in 1920. 

Mr. GinwaJa. —We will take 1917-18 costs. 

Mr. Peter.'ion. —May I point out that these rail contracts were entered into 
on the assumption that the new mill would be working and supplying the rails 
required. 

Mr, Ginwala. —I want to know whether it would be safe to take, for instance, 
your works cost. Supposing you were selling in 1917-18, which is prior to the 
date of tile conclusion of the contract at Rs. 82, then you can take depreciation 
for that year, you can add then your Bombay charges, interest on working capital 
and then profits on the fixed capital. If you bring up the figures reasonably 
near Rs. 122, we shall be able to say, anyhow as conditions stood then, your 
oontlacts wore not unreasonable. 

Mr. Peterson.- You want a statement made out. 

President. —I think th.at we would like to have it in the way in which they 
would have calculated then. 

Mr. Peterson. —Several factors must have entered into our calculations. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But they must have some relation to these different items. 

ifr. Peterson. —Not necessarily. That was in the middle of the war. What 
we must have endeavoured to calculate was what the position would be when the 
war ended. We must also have taken into our calculations when the war was going 
to end. 

Mr. Ginunda. —In determining your selling price, you take into account your 
works cost and these other charges. That is one element that you cannot ignore. 
You c.in make adjustments by saying that they may come down. That is true. 
You must have necessarily in mind your works costs plus these additional charges 
which would make it worth your while. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

Mr. G naiala. —You lake into account the prices current in those days as far 
as they could be ascertained. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean the prices of raw materials? 

Mr. Ginwala. —No, 1 mean the prices of rails. 

H/r. Peterson. —They were all controlled prices. There was no market price 
then. We were not allowed to sell a ton of rails. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You must have based it on your works costs. 

Mr. Pe/erson. —That is what we did. 

Mr. Ginwala .—You have not indicated anywhere what those calculations were. 

Mr. Peter.son. —Our works costs we took at Rs. 90 and overhead charges Hs. 30. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ilave you taken these as reasonable costs with reference to 
your c.xperience in that year ? 
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Mr. PetfTHon. —Do you mean that, you want to be able to form an opinion 
whether all the vaihoua poiiita were considered? 

Mr. Ginwnla.—Yor\ may take Its. 00 or Its, 100. But the question is whether 
it was a reasonable price to have accepted under those conditions. That is the 
point. 

Mr. PderMn .—Many considerations entered into it. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I'he figures for that year must bear some relation to the price 
}' 0 u were prepared to accept. 

Mr. Pitenov. —They would bear some relation. 

Pre^iitcnt. —You know definitely what yonr works costs were returned at in 
191.7-18 .and pos.sibly for several months in 1918. 

.1/r. Peterson. —It was probably based on tho reduction of cost that would arise 
from bringing in the new plant. 

Mr. Cinu-ata. —If you taka Ils. 82 ns your works costs and add the various 
charges that I mentioned, you may be able to show that the price which you 
accepted was a foir and reason.able price. 

Mr, Peterson. —Wc could send you a statement. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Your total depreciation comes to Rs. 20,21,000, on the plant 
that was in operation then ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, for the year. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You will add your interest op the working capital that you had 
at that time, your Bombay charges and the Agents’ comims.sion. 

Mr. Peterson.' —What are wo to do with pig iron? There must have been 
surplus pig, 

President. —I tliink that it is difficult to apply our method to the problem as it 
would e,\ist year after year right through the period. 

Mr. Oinwala. —I don’t want the figure.^ to be made absolutely accurate. I 
just want to sec whether this was a reasonable contract. 

Mr: Peterson. —There was very little difference in depreciation that was taking 
place. We take depreciation at Hs. 24 lakhs. This is Rs. 21 lakhs. 

President. —.That year gives the best evidence as to your works cost? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —As to the overhead, you had to consider how you were going to 
stand right through the period of the contract. Your overhead in that particular 
year does not seem to mo to be a guide. 

Mr. Peterson. —This figure is based on the estimate prepared by the Consnlting 
Engineers. They reckoned on the new rail mill being ready in 19M originally 
and in 1921 certainly; so that after one year they would have got these rails 
rolled on the new plant. If the works cost on the old plant was Rs. 82 a ton, to 
assume the works cost at Ks. 90 on the new plant would not be unreasonable. 

Mr. Oinwala. —1 am not saying that; You are making your own comment. 1 
am simply trying to find out. 'The suggestion is that these contracts were not 
profitable .and that you should not have entered into those contracts. It has been 
suggested that the trouble of the Company is due to these contracts having been 
accepted at .a low price. I am trying to clear it up as far as possible, but 
apparently you don’t wish to help me. 

Mr. Peterson .—I will put in a statement.. 

President .—I think that it is certainly desirable that you should, either verbally 
or in writing, if you are prepared to do so, give the general calculations on which 
these contracts were made as a general basis. My only difference with 
Mr. Ginwala is simply this. As regards overhead charges—the overhead charges 
of 1918-19 do not seem to lie of importance—what is important is the overhead 
charges that you would have to carry from 1920-21 onwards. At that time your 
estimates of the Greater Extensions were probably somewhere near your original 
figures. 

Mr. Oinwala. —Then fhc point would arise whether they made a sufficient 
allowance fur increased overhead charges. 



Mr. Pettrton. —Decreased overhead charges. 

Mr. Oinwalu .—Increased or decreased, we cannot judge until we know what 
allowance was made. 

Mr. Peterson. —At that time, the estimate of the Greater E.vtensions had not 
been increased. They were e.xpected to come into operation. These contracts 
were based on the Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Gitiivala .—Surely you did not e.xpect them to come into operation in 1920 ? 

Mr. Peterson. —At the time these contracts were ma le tliey were expected to 
come into operation. 1920 was the period fi.xed by the Consulting Engineer four 
years from 1916. The Greater Extensions were supposed to be in operation by 
this time and the railway contracts were made on tfiat assumption. Had the war 
continued another two years they would have been in operation. 

Mr. Mather. —You think the continuance of the war would have resulted in 
earlier construction? 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly, it would. 

Mr. (Jinwala. —The question is whether the particular action you took was 
advisable or not. Vou may have taken many other factors, as you expected them 
at the moment, into consideration. I am prepared to make allowance for these so 
long as I am satisfied with your works co-st and other overhead charges. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am prepared to make out a statement but you must take into 
account many other considerations. 

President. —I think it would be desirable to have that. 

Mr. Ginwdla. —That sort of crilicism has been made and probably you have 
heard it. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have made it myself and know the answer to it. 

Mr, Ginwala. —Do not you think it worth your while to correct that impression? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. I will give you a note. 

Mr. Kale. —Certain enamel works in Calcutta in their statement before us 
wanted us to recommend that the kind of steel wliich they were using as raw 
material should be exempted from duty, but we realised at the same time th.'it 
you were going to produce th.at kind of steel and you wore under contract to 
supply that hind of steel to the Enamel Works here. I sliould like to know 
whether it would be possible to have tins kind of arrangement, c.xcmptijig from 
duty only that particular kind of steel, or that quantity of steel, which would 
be used by the Enamel Works outside? 

Mr. Peterson. —Can you tell mo the gauge of the steel sheets they were 
using? 

Mr. Kale. —I do not know that. They say that the Enamel Works here would 
get their steel at a favourable price while they would have to pay a duty on the 
imported steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you know what their consumption is? 

3Ir. Kale. —It is quite a small quantity—some 200 tons a year for one firm. 

Mr. Peterson. —That could be settled very simply by their applying to us. If 
it is for a small quantity we might give it to them on the oamc terms. 

Mr. Kale. —They applied to you : they showed us their correspondence with 
you. It seems they did not receive a favourable reply. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not exactly remember the reply. 

Mr. Mather. —There are three of these companies. 

Mr. Peterson. —I think probably our answer was that we were not making 
these sheets. 

Mr. Kale. —They wanted to know if you were going to make them. 

Mr. Peterson. —Did they offer to take a definite quantity? I do not think they 
said that. I remember to have seen some correspondence. I do not think they 
have a.sked us to enter into a long term contract for the supply of the sheets. 

Mr. Kale. —Will you look it up and see? 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly. 
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.1/r. Kalt. —It will not be possible for ns to recommend exemption to small 
qUc'iiilities of steel that would be used by the Enamel works while you are supply- 
iii" the steel in India. Will it be possible for you to supply the small quaiitity 
that will be needed for those Enamel works? 

Mr. Pe.lernon. —Yes. We might be prevented from giving the same terms by 
some clause in the .agreement with the works here. I cannot give a dchnitc 
promise until I know what they want and unless they are prepared to enter into 
an agreement. 

Mp. Kidf. —They will prob.ildy be prepared to enter into an agreement if you 
are prep.ared to give them the same terms as you have given to the, En.smel Woiais 
here. 

Mr. Pefer,ion. —We m.sy not be able to cnte,r into the same arrangement. 

Prr.‘^id(:nt .—Their present duty is 15 per cent, and if the duty on steel is raised, 
and their duty correspondingly raised, it would reduce their market. 

Mr. Pctirfon. —I see the difficulty. I think wo can supply to them if it is a 
sm.sll quantity. 

President. —It is undesirable to introduce a rebate system for two or three very 
small companies. 

Mr. Peterson. —I shall look up the correspondence and sec. I think there will 
be no difficulty. 

Mr. Kale. —The other day we were discussing the question of the adsEUitagc 
that you derived in remitting your money for the purposes of your rrnrli'rirry 
for the Gre.ater E.vtensions. Can you give mo an idea as to the actual benef.t 
you derived? 

Mr. Peter.snn. —I may explain that the view generally taken b^ the PircctT.s 
is this: if is not the business of the comp.any to speculate in exchange hecmfc, 
although on one occasion you may make a considerable sum in exchange, on an¬ 
other urc.ision you may b'se. Sometimes if the r,ate is exceptionally high you u-ny 
prefer to borrow tlie money and wait til! tiie exchange improves, but geuciiiJly 
speaking they arc not inclined to speculate in exchange. 

.1/f. Kale. —What we want to know is how far the benefit derived from favour¬ 
able exchange was a set off against the higher price of the machinery you bought, 

Mr. Peterson. —The pre-svar normal was 3-12 : I do not know at what figure 
it will stabilise. It is to day about 3-30. Our average was 3-22. 

Mr. Kale.—On how many dollars—that is my point? On how much value of 
the machinery? 

Mr. Peterson. —I will send you a statement giving the information. The 
whole of the value of the American machinery was remitted at that rate, at 
about 3‘22. 

Pre.sident. —That is at 3-22 rupees as compared with 3’12 Rs. which is the 
normal rate. 

Mr. A'nlc.- -W’ill the value of the American orders como to Bs. 8 crorcs—for 
the total plant? 

Mr, Peterson. —More than that. 

Mr. K(de. —Can you give us the price of the machinery when the order was 
placed ? 

Mr. Petev.*on.-'When an order for a large plant was placed a certain amount 
would be payable with the order, a certain amount would be payable in instal¬ 
ments and a certain amount on final delivery. 

Mr. Kale. —May 1 then take it that there was a considerable set-off against the 
liigh.U' pricfc ? 

A[r. Peterson .—We might have lost in exchange which we have not done. 

Mr. Kale. —It did counteixtct your high prices? 

Mr. Peterson. —It compensated that to a certain extent, but not much. 

Mr. Kale. —What T want to know is whether, if you have had to pay more in 
dollars, you paid less in rupees. 

Mr. Peterson.—TaVine the pre-war atandard, we had to pay more rupee*. 
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President. —You have lost very little but you have probably gained. 

Mr. Oinwala. —What is the present exchange? 

Mr. Vetersun. —3-30. 

President. —The rate of exchange is not normal : so it is a matter of accident. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is suggested that you bought your plant at a time when you 
had to pay more than you would have to do now. Therefore what you have got 
to show is this : when you bought you .may have paid at this e.xchange of 3.22, but 
if a man is buying now the same thing he will have to pay at 3'30. SJ what 
you may have paid more by way of price, you might have made good by way of 
exchange. 

Mr. Peterson. —We shall work it out and show you. It does not come to 
much either way. 

Mr. Mather. —On page 2 of your reply to Mr. Ilomi’s representation I think 
there is a slight mistake. You say “ as Mr. Hugo Stein said last summer in 
Berlin Should it not be Stinnes? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In any event the productive capacity of labour in Germany 
In the summer of 1923 is not very much value as a criterion even in other 
European countries. 

Mr. Peterson. —The argument there is that the conditions in the world will 
have their effect on every country. You find the same conditions in every 
country. 

Mr. Mather. —We hope not. Lower down you say “ The conditions in India 
for the production of steel in hundreds of thousands of tons are not at present 
suitable ". But you are undertaking tiiat manufacture? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. That does not mean that we shall not make them 
suitable. 

Mr. Mather. —You are going to alter the conditions? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —On the top of page 3 you say “ It is frequently forgotten that 
the Steel Co. works 8 hours shifts a.s against the 12 hours shifts of the world’s 
practice till recently." At any rate during the period since the war, when you 
had difficulty in meeting outside competition, e.xcept in the U. S. which does 
not compete much with the Indian market, 8 hours shifts have been the regular 
practice in England and on the Continent since the war. Your difficulty in 
meeting European competition has not been due in any way to your different 
working hours. 

Mr. Peterson. —Probably not. 

Mr. Mather. —Lower down on page 3 you raise the question of the number of 
Europeans in the Open Hearth Depiartment. I think you accept that, regarding 
the furnace plant as a whole, there are more Europeans employed in a European 
plant than here. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —At the bottom of page 4 yorr tell us " The amount of pig iron 
in any tap depend.s upon the quality of the charge on the furnace That is 
not correct. The amount of pig iron in one tap depends entirely on the size of 
hearth. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —On page 5 you arc discussing the extra amount of coke you 
would need. “ If the ash in the coke iu one furnace be twice as high as the ash 
in the coke in another, say iricrea.se from 12 to 24 per cent., then the carbon is 
diminished from say 87 to 75 and therefore for carbon alone the coke required 
would be 16 per cent, more to detach the unw.anted oxygen.” That is not the 
complete statement of the e.stra coke required which we expected the Company 
would give us. Then you say " If the temperature required is 900° Centigrade 
an enormous amount of heat is necessary What is the meaning of that 
figure? The highest temperature is very much above 900° C. Then you. gay 
" that the amount of coke necessary would depend upon the thermal power of 
the coal used.” Actually it would depend on the thermal perwer of coke. 
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Mr, Peterson. —Coal is a misprint for coke. 

Mr. Mather. —Then you tell us lower down on the same page “ These impuri¬ 
ties are bad conductors of heat Conduction of heat has little or no bearing 
on the subject. The amount of fuel required is the same whether they are good 
or bad conductors. Then again at the bottom of the page you say “ the amount 
of coke would depend probably upon the structure of the furnace itself ”. But 
it was your Company which was responsible for the design of the furnace, so 
that no criticism about coke .consumption could be met merely by talking about 
the /urnace design. 

Mr. Peterson. —It might pay us to alter the design of the furnace in order to 
get higher profits at a time of high prices. That actually happened. 

Mr, Mather. —At the bottom of page 8 you tell us " the actual production that 
is considered is the production of standard materials, and the Indian State 
Eailways specifications are known to be the hardest in the world I presume 
you mean for rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —We understand that is so. 

Mr. Mather. —I do not think they are. 

Mr. Peterson. —That h.as always been our impression. 

Mr. Mather. —They are harder than in most countries. It is practically the 
same as the British Standard specification. In some points it is easier for you 
to work. 

Mr. Peterson. —They may have been altered now. 

Mr. Mather. —On the top of page 9 you say “ It may be possible at each heat 

to obtain more ingots up to a less exacting standard. ’* The amount of ingots 

which you obtain per heat depends on the size of the furnace. What is re.illy 
meant is “ in a given time ” 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —On page 14 you tell us something about bricklaying. Are you 
sure the comparison i.s justifialile? You are comparing the higher output of 
2,700 bricks laid by the American bricklayer, presumably for ordinary building 
work, with the work of the Scotch bricklayer on the furnaces. 

President. —It is just to show the inefficiency of the Indian labourer. 

Mr. Mather. —On page 22 you refer to Appendi.v B—output, fuel and produc¬ 
tion per man and so on in England. 1 have not been able to get ray copies of 
the originals. So I accept your figures as they stand at the moment for 1920. 

Mr. Peterson. —I have got the printed statement from which these figures are 
taken. 

Mr. Mather. —My point is this : a.s.suming these figures to be correct for 1920, 
the correct figures for 1921-22 which I have got are certainly a good deal more 
favourable than in 1920. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not know. This had reference only to the allege.d greater 
efficiency of plants in other countries which we challenge. 

Mr. Mather. —The more recent figures would certainly show better relation. 

Mr. Peterson. —I only put in the figures to show that the same considerations 
which apply here will apply to other countries. 

Mr. Mather. —I do not think that if further figures wore got it would prove 
as unfavourable to you. 

Ifr. Mather. —On page 24 you quote predictions that the Iron and Steel 
industry in England is dying. You do not attach any value to it? 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not know. It i.s not a prediction. It is the public 
statement of the Chairman of a large English Company. That is from the 
" Statesman 

I.^r. Mather.''-! think you would be rather unwise if yon regarded future 
competition on the basis of the English steel competition dying. It docs not 
add to tile value of the statement. One knows of course that the Steel industry 
is passing through a difficult period. 

On page 30, in reply to Mr. Homi’s para. 71, you tell us that the m.achine 
shop has been fully occupied up to the present on constructional work for the 
Greater Extern ion That is mactme shop 2, I suppose? 
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Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—That work will fairly rapidly come to an end. Can you tell ni 
what you intend to do with that shop when this w'rk is finished? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have contemplated the manufacture of wagons, but whether 
we should do it or not we cannot say at present. We have not decided on » 
definite plan. It will depend on circumstances. 

Mr. Mather .—Then on page 35 you tell us “ that it is not fair to compare the 
erection of a plant in America and the erection of a plant in a country where the 
plant was not made during the war when the seas were infested by enemy 
submarines.” If your plans for the extensions were not completed till 1919*you 
would not have serious difficulty. Distributed over the whole of your extensions 
Scheme, that difficulty would have been extremely small. 

Mr. Peterson. —We were certainly hampered. Several consignments were 
actually sunk at sea. There was the difficulty of obtaining freight. The general 
conditions for about two years after the war hampered the construction of th< 
plant very considerably. Then there was the difficulty arising out of obtaining 
priority. 

Mr. Mather. —That would not affect at all all machinery ordered after 1918. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. Except for the general conditions. 

Mr. Mather. —The effect on the whole scheme would not be very serious. 

Mr. Peterson .—Nothing very serious, except so far as higher freights and 
shortage of freight were concerned. 



Oral evidenc3 of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.T.E., 
recorded at Jamshedpur on the 20th 
Decsmber 1923. 

lireiident .—^Wc will start with the letter of the 19th December 1923. 

Mr, Oinwala .—I want to compare the works costs of various departmerti 
for 1916-17 with those of 1921-22 and I shall take up each department separately. 
We shall start with pig iron. The total works cost increased from Rs. .8-8-0 to 
Rs. 3t-8-0. the increase being Rs. 16. In that, the main items of increase are 
the following ;— 

The first is iron ore. It rose roughly from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-8-0. How do 
you explain that? 

Mr. PrlFisor). —It is due to the increased cost of ore for the following causes. 
It is due, in the first place, to an increase in the contractor’s rate of freight which 
was given in June 1920. It amounts to 0 7-6 per ton : secondly, to the increase 
in wages of our own labour which works out to three annas per ton of ore; thirdly 
to tlie increase in the cost of stores, coal, oil, etc., which amounts to three annas 
per ton of ore; and, fourtlily, to the increase in the extension of tracks to develop 
mines wnich amounts to two annas per ton of ore. 

Mr. Ginuala .—Then there is a difference in the yield too. 

Mr. 1‘etmon .—That is not very serious. It is duo to the slight deieriora- 
t'on in the quality of the ore which dropped from 60.89 to 59'29 per cent. iron. 

Mr. Oinwata .—The next item of increase is coal. It rose from Rs. 3-S-6 in 
1916-17 to Rs. 8-0-3 in 1921-22, the difference being roughly Rs. 4-8-0. 

Mr. Peferion.—The higher consumption of coke per ton of pig was due to 
the higher percentage of ash and also to the fact that we were making more 
foundry iron as compared with 1916-17. I can give you comparative figures 
showing the percentage of ash. 

191617 ash 19.77 pei cent. 

1921-22 ash 24*15 per cent. 

Mr. (i'mwoln.—The next item is the increase in the cost of dolomite. It rose 
from Rs. 1-13 0 to Rs. 3-4-0, .an increase of Rs. 1-7 0 in the cost of dolomite used 
per ton of pig iron. 

Mr, Ptirmon .—That is due to an increase in the contr.actor’s rate of seven 
annas per ton of dolomite wliich w,as agreed to in July 1918 j to an increase in 
the wages of our labour which amounts to four annas per ton; to an increase in 
the cost of stores, coal, oil, etc., wliich amounts to eight annas per ton, and 
lastly to an increase in the cost of removing overburden which amounts to 
four annas. The higher consumption of dolomite is due to the inferior quality 
and also to the higlier consumotion of coke per ton of pig iron. 1 can give yon 
the comparative analysis of the dolomite if you want it. 

CaO. MgO. 

1916-17 30*19 20*30 

1921-22 29*67 20*11 

J/r. Cinwala .—The next item is labour which rose from Rs. 1-10-0 to 
Rs. 2-12-0. 

Mr. Petemn-n .—That is due to the increase in wage.s which was given approxi- 
matelv between the 1st of March 1920 and the l.st of June 1920 as a result of 
the first strike—15 per cent, up to May and 40 per cent, (which includes the 15 
per cent.) from the Ist of June. Tl is also duo to the fact that we are employing 
more labour in the handling of pig iron which we sell. 

Pre/ident .—As vou had a smaller quantity to sell in 1916-17, most of it wa* 
going on to the ladles in the shape of hot metal? 

3fr. Peter.^on. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—The next item is steam. It rose from 14 as. to Rs. 1-12-0. 

( 460 ) 
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Mr. Ptttrmn. —That is duo to the increased tost of steam coal which rose 
from Rs. 4-5-0 to Rs. 8-3-0. It is also partly due to the increase in wajjes of 
the men in the boiler plant from March Iff-iO which corresponds with the iuci'ease 
that 1 have already given with regard to labour. 

Mr. Giniviila. —The ne.xt item is Yard Switching. It rose from 7 as. to 15 as. 

Mr. Peti'r-imi.-^That is due to the hign price of steam coal and the increase 
in the cost of labour. 

Mr. Cinwula. —What does it include? 

3fr. Pttf.rson, —The handling of all the traffic the works. 

Mr. blather. —About the cost of steam : a good deal of blast furnace gas is 
burnt under boilers for steam raising. That of course would not cost more ? 

Mr. Petemon. —No. 

Mr. Mathe.r. —I suppose you took the average cost of raising steam for all 
the works ? 

Mr. Paterson.. —That is the system. 

Mr. Matktr. —You would not change a lower rate to the blast furnaces? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Ginirafa. —We will now take the open hearth. In the open hearth, 
your works cost rose from Rs. 41-il-O to 11s. 68-13, a diHerence of about Rs. 27-10-0. 

Mr. Ptttrson. —Yes. 

Mr. Gmwata. —You say that the difference between cost of net metal is 
Rs. 12 per ton, whereas the difference between cost above metal is Rs. 15 per 
ton. How do you e-splain this difference of Rs. 12 in net metal and Rs. 15 in 
the other case? 

Mr. Peterson. —The difference in the cost of net metal is Rs. 12 and it is 
covered bv the increased cost of pig iron. The yield also has deteriorated by 
about 10'5 per cent, from 94.35 to 83.86 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —That is merely a method of accounting. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am going to o.xplain that that is not really the case. The 
method of finding out the yield has changed from 1st April 1921. Up to 1920-21, 
the yield was calculated on the total consumption of pig and scrap, but after 
that it was calculated on the total metallic mixture. If it was calculated by the 
old metliod, the present yield would come to about 90 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. —What are these raw materials that are included with pig and 
scrap ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Pig, scrap, ore, ferro manganese, ferro-silicon, and aluminium. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The main items of increase under this-head are the following. 
The first is fuel including producer gas which went up from Rs. 2-9-0 to Rs. 6-3-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —The increase is due to— 

(a) the hign cost of coal which rose from Rs. 5-2-0 to Rs. 7-12-0; 

(h) the increase in wages which has already been explained, and 

(c) the higher consumption of coal which rose from 864 lbs. per ton of 
ingots to 1.216 lbs. in 1921-22 which is due to the fact that less steel 
was actually being proauced owing to the tightening of specifications. 

Mr. Mathe.r. —Is this 1,216 Ihs. per ton worked out on some careful basis, 

allowing for the Producer Gas actually used on the open hearth ? Some of that 

gas goes to tne other furnaces. 

Mr. Peterson. —They have calculated that. It is not measured; it is an 
estimate made by the officer in charge of the department and passed by the 
General Manager. You may take tiiat as fairly accurate. 

Mr. Mathe.r. —Then you give as part of the explanation the rise in the cost 
of labour. Is labour on the Gas Producers included under fuel? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. That will be all costs connected with fuel. 

Mr, Mather. —Including steam and miscellaneous costs? 
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Mr. Ptterson .—Yes, Fuel for miscellaneous purposes was in 1016-17 in¬ 
cluded in Gas Producer fuel. In 1921-22 it amounted to As. 2'24. The total 
increase in fuel therefore was from Es. 2-9'68 to Es. 6-0.64 plus 0-2*24 or 6-2.88. 

Mr. Ginieala. —The next item is Refractories which rose from As, 15 to Rs3. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tfte increasn is Es. 2-1-0. It is due to other causes besides 
the increase in the cost of bricks, limestone, coke, tic. Limestone—the increase 
has been from Es. 5-13.0 to Es. 6-7-0. Coke--the increase has been from 
Es, 6-3-0 to Es. 13-10-0. Dolomite—the increase has been from Es. 3-6-0 to 
Es. 5-3^. Firebricks—the increase has been from Es. 83-10-0 per thousand to 
Es. 142-8-0 per thousand. 

Mr, Mather. —The consumption must have gone up as well as the cost per unit. 

Mr. Peterson. —Consumption has probably increased. I have not got the 
figures of consumption here. 

Mr. Maiher. —Do you know that they have increased? 

Mr. Peterson. —Do you mean the actual use of bricks per ton of ingot? 

Mr. Mather .—Yes. 

Mr. Peterson .—Part of the increase has been due to the alteration of head¬ 
ings of accounts. It is another c.ase in which the same thinu is not included under 
the same head in the cost accounts of each year. In 1916-17 bricks and clay 
were shewn separately. 

Mr. Mather .—They are not shown separately in the Statement. 

Mr. Peterson .—Not in the cost accounts. They are included in refractories. 
I don’t think that there has been any great increase in consumption. 

Mr. Mather. —The price yon have given has gone up by 200 per cent. 

Mr. Peterson .—As I said, the price of bricks is not the only cause of increase. 
It is a question of the increase in the consumption of dolomite, limestone and 
things of that kind. 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t mean that there has been any increase in bricks only 
but in the refractories as a whole. 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes. 

President .—The statement docs not relate to the open hearth only. So there 
is reason to believe that it was specially higher that year. 

Mr. Peterson .—Apparently tliero has been some alteration in the system of 
accounts, but I think that we can hardly alter the figures now. In 1916-17 under 
refractories they excluded most of the repairs on ladles which are now included. 

Mr. Mather .—These must have been put somewhere else. 

Mr. Peterson.—They were shown separately in 1916-17, but unfortunately in 
drawing up this statement they have not included tiiose under the head refrac¬ 
tories. 

Mr. Mather .—^AIl the items are somewhere in the total for 1916-17, I take 
it? 


Mr. Peterson .—Tt would save the Board trouble if you ask me to give the 
explanation to-morrow.* It is not explained by these figures, 

Mr. Ginwala .—General works rose from As. 11 to Es. 2-4-0. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is due to the increase in salaries which rose from 
Es. 2.62,000 in 1916-17 to Es. 5,16,400 in 1921-22. It is 
due also to the incre.aso in the allowance made to the 
Manacing Agents which rose from Es, 27,000 to Es. 58,000. London 
office increase is due to the increased work put on them in connection with pur- 
chises for the Greater Exten.sions. Then there is the increase in the auditors' fees 
from Es. 5,900 to Es. 12,000; the employment Bureau in Jamshedpur was not 


• The explanation is as follows : 

Bi/nctoriis.— 

In t’le year 1916-17 lad’e repaim were taVon nndor Relining Fund Aononnt, whereas 
from 1921-22 tliey have been charged in Open Hearth Eefraetorics acronnt. In 1921-22 
this amounted to 1-60. This change in syetem aeconnts for most of the increase. 
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established in 1916-17 and there was no expenditure on that account but in 1021-12 
there was an expenditure of Rs. 22,400 under that head. Postage and telegraph 
charges rose from Ks. 25,800 to Hs. 37,600. further, the peitentage allocated 
to tne open hearth furnaces was increased from 17'5 by 35'03 per cent, in 
1021-22 by the General Manager. 

President —It is double. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Giuwala. —What is this allocation you are talking of? 

Mr. Peterson. —Thi-s is the allocation of the proportion in -which the general 
works expenses are distributed between the various producing departments. 

ilfr. (sfinwaln. —Do you follow any principle? 

Mr. Peterson. —We don’t really follow any definite principle—I mean to say, 
it is not in accordance with any oefinile scale. Vve simply take the total cost 
and allocate a certain percentage to each department winch in the opinion of 
the General Manager it should bear. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What was the idea of raising this by 500? It will mean 
more in ingots. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is probably bused on the cost above metal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is on cost above metal. 

Mr. Peterson. —So far as I remember, the system was altered and a system 
was instituted of allocating this in proportion to the eost of above metal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That upsets the previous calculation altogether because it 
will add 50 per cent, to the item. 

Mr. Malher.~\\i adds 100 per cent, and doubles it. 

President. —It only applies to the item “General Works expenses” 

Mr. Peterson. —Unless it is stated there the allocation is made in accordance 
with the amount used as far as it is estimated. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The next item is iiici-ease of labour from Rs. 4-4-0 to Rs. 6-4-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —The explanation is the same as in the other cases. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Furnace relining fund—from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7-8 0—a difference of 
Bs. 2-8-0 per ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is due to increase in the price of bricks and in the rate 
of wages paid. Fire bricks rose from Rs. 83-10-0 to Rs. 142-8-0 per thousand. 
Foreign magnesite bricks from Rs. 1,405 to R.s. 2,320 per thousand, and local 
magnesite bricks from Rs. 747 to Rs. 1,033 per thousand. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is a very big item—the increase in the local bricks is 
much higher than in the other. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is about 150 per cent, and the other is about 90 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are these the bricks which you buy from the Kumardbubi 
Works? 

Mr. Peterson. —Fes. 

Mr. Mather .—In connection with the charging of things like bricks and stores 
generally, how do you decide the priv-e at which these articles are to he charged 
to the departments at a time when prices have fallen ? Do you issue them to 
the departments at the price prevailing at the time when the articles were 
received ? 

Mr. Peterson. —On the average price of our stocks on the date of issue. We 
reduced our valuation of the stocks. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Tools, lubricants and supplies rose from Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-12-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —This is due to an increase in the prices of stores, lubricants, 
etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think these are the main increases. 

Mr. Peterson. —Increase in the cost of flux—about 15 as.—is due to an increase 
in wages and the increase in the price of limestone which rose from Rs. 5-14.0 to 
Rs. 6-7-0. 
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Mr. Mather. —And a big increase in consumption T 

Mr. Petereon. —Yes. It again is due to tho falling ofl in tLe production ol 
steel per furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You use more limestone per ton? 

Mr. Peterson. —Y'es. Because we are producing less steel per furnace. 

Mr. Ginwala. —It is still over 100 per cent.? 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual consumption of limestone per ton of ingots is 357 
lbs. aS against 166 lbs. This is due to the fact that less steel was produced. 

President. —Does that imply that you are producing only half the amount 
of steel which you were pro(lucin<t formerly? Is it tliat owing to the larger 
amount of ingots being turned down you are getting a smaller outturn in the 
open hearth ? 

Afr. Mother. —They are using more limestone in actually working down one 
than they aid before. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That, disposes of the open hearth. Coming to the blooming 
mill, tho works cost rose from Rs. 60 to Rs. 83-10-0. There is a difference of 
Rs. 33-10-0. I sec tliat is chiefly explained by the difference in the net metal 
cost which rose from Rs. 44-6-0 to Rs. 76-11-0, wnich is due to the higher cost 
of ingots. 

Air. Peter.son. —The difference in the total cost is lU 3d 10-0. cf which 
Rs. 31-5-0 is due to increase in net metal cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to the 28 inch mill, tho works cost increased 
from Rs. 75-2-0 to Rs. 116—a difl'ereuce of about Hs. 40-14-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —A great proportion is also due to the increase in the net metal 
cost, whiclj rose from Rs. 57 to Rs. 94. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There are two principal items of increase in this : one is 
steam which rose from Rs. 1-6-0 to Rs. 3-2-0—a difference of Rs. 1-12-0—and the 
General works expenses wliich rose by Re. 1. 

Mr. Peterson. —The explanation is the same as in the case of the open 
hearth, an increase in tho price of coal and in wages. 

Air. Mather. —Has the percentage of the allocation to General works expenses 
been increased as well? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. From 12-5 to 15-8. 

Mr. Mather. —The allocation should have fallen somewhere? 

Air. Peterson. —It would have fallen on pig and the coke ovens. On pig it 
has fallen from 27'5 to 18'06. 

Air, Ginwala. —Labour lias also increased? 

Air. PetcT.son. —That is due partly to tho increase in wages and because more 
men were employed in the snipping uepartment to handle more tonnage. 

Air, Alather. —If you got more tonnage that increases your divisor? 

Air. Peterson. —In 1916-17 the whole of our production practically was rails. 

Air. Alather. —Your output figures do not show that conspicuously by com¬ 
parison with 1921-22. 

President. —I take it that the great increase in tho credit for scrap is because 
you are producing more second class rails how ? 

Air. Peterson.—It is due to the fact that rails and steel of the quality that 
were accepted during the war are not being accepted now. It docs not mean that 
the practice has fallen off, but that the market will not take them. 

Vr. Ginwala.—I think it is probably due to the change in the system of 
accounting. Formerly you did not take credit at the market rate, but at scrap 
value. 

Air. Peterson. —Originally we took the scrap value and then the pig iron 
cost. At present wo take credit as scrap except in tlie case of actual sales. At 
that time we credited rejected rails nt Us. 51 a ton and reiected structural 
materials at Rs. 20 a ton and also billets at Rs. 53. In 1921-^ we credited 
second class rails, which were sold, at Rs. 84, 90 lbs. second class rails at 
Rs. 79 and also billfts at Rs. 83 ; other rejected materials we credited at Rs. 20. 
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Mr. Mather. —It is liardly ii cliiinge in the system! 

Mr. Peterson. —It is merely actual prices realised that are shown in the 
costs. 

Mr. Mather. —The figures for materials per ton and yield are a little su^rjs- 
ing. 1 do not understand them. In 1916-17 the materials per ton figure is 2^851 
lbs. and the yield is 78.58 per cent, and in 1921-22 the materials per ton figure 
is 2,547 lbs. and the yield has been given at 80-31. Whichever figure is correct 
I cannot understand such a big difl'erenco. 

President .—If 78-58 is right the corresponding figure for 1921-22 is 87-9j 

Mr. Peterson .—We shall give an explanation for that figure. 

Mr. Mather .—Are these figures for materials per ton right? 

Mr. Peterson. —They are actual figures given in the cost sheets. 

Mr. Mather. —May I take it that the bigger yield is due to an increased 
severity in the specifications ? 

Mr. Peterson .—I do not know. Tho figure 78-68 is correct and I do not 
understand tho other figure. 

Mr. Mather .—It affects these costs; 88 per cent, is much more like the normal 
yield which one would e.xpect from the blooming mill. 

President. —The tonnage of blooms used in 1921-22 was 136,246 and of rails 
96,273 tons. Surely 96 ;135 is not 88 per cent. There must be something wrong. 

Mr. Peterson .—We shall give an explanation.* 

*£!jc'j)lanution. 

SS" Mill Yield .—Method of calculating yield has been changed from 1921. 

In 1916-17 the yield was calculated on the total finished steel divided by total 
consumption of Blooms, as for example :— 

Total Blooms cousuinod in 1016-17 .... 87,631 tons. 

Total products ....... 68,859 „ 

Yield = 1®.:^ X 100 = 78-55 per cent. 

In 1921-22 the yield has been calculated on the finished products plus the Bar 
Mill Billets rolled on 28" Mill, e.g. 


Blooms used in 1921-22 . . 

Total finished products 96,273 tons. 
Bar Mill Billets . 12,343 „ 


Yield 


108,831 X 100 
136,346 


80-31. 


136,345 tons. 


103,621 „ 


The method of calculating consumption per ton of products was changed from 
April 1921. In 1916-17 the consumption per ton was calculated by dividing the 
blooms used by the total finished steel whereas in 1921-22 it was calculated on 
the basis of the blooms used being divided by the total finished steel plus Bar 
Mill Billets plus second class rails covered by orders. 


1916-17 Bloomi per ton of product x 2,210 — 2,851 lbs, 

1921-23 Blooms used .... 185,246 toua. 

Finished steel Ppoducti . 95,273 

Bar Mill Billets , . 12,348 

Second class Ualla covered by oi-dei-a 10,312 

- 118,933 ,, 

Consumption per ton =» . . x 2,340 -• 2,547 lb». 

If consumption be calculated on the total finished steel and Bor Mill BUlets, 
it would come to 2,789 lbs.—80-31 per cent, yield. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —We may take bars. Thera is an increase in the total cost of 
Ra. 53-8-0, the difference between Rs. 82 and R.s. 135-8-0. This is mainly account¬ 
ed for by the cost of the net metal Rs. 55-12-0 and Rs. 95-6-&—a difference of 
Rs. 40. 

Mr. Petmon. —Tliere are other causes. See the explanation given lower 
down in that letter. The cost above metal increased by Rs. 13-13-0 and the cost 
of conversion by Rs. 19-12-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Net metal cost was Rs. 55-12-0 and rose to Rs. 05-6-0—a 
difference of Rs. 39-10-0. 

Mr. Pe.te.rsnn. —The total increase was Rs. 54 in works cost, of which Rs. 40 is 
accounted for by the increase in the net metal cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have got a big increase in Gas Producers—about Rs. 2-14-0. 

Mr. Peter.srtn. —That is due to the high cost of coal. 

Mr. (Jin mala. —l..abour has gone up from Rs. 8 to Rs. 13—a difference of 
Us. 5. That is a tremendous increase in labour. 

Mr. PetKiHun. —I do not lliiiik there was any special increase here. There 
was no particular reason for iiicveasiug the labiur charges in the bar mill. 

Mr. Ginwala —It is a bigger percentage tliaii your other labour increases ? 

il/r. Peterson .—It is a little over 50 per cent. 

President. —It would be explicable if more work was going to the rail mill and 
less was going to the bar mill. How the tonnage .and yield should be exactly 
identical in those ycai'.s I do not understand. 

Mr. Peterson. —These are round figntes we Imve given here. The production 
was not absolutely the some :— 

In 1916-17 it wa,s 29,867 tons. 

In 1921-22 it was 29,598 tons. 

There was very little differe.iice and so we gave a round figure. 

Mr. (Jinwala. —Why should labour increase by' H.s, 5-12 here while in the case of 
rails it increased only by Re. 1 per ton? 

Mr. Pdtrson ,—The actual increase in wage.s given and the actual concessions 
amounted to about 52 per cent. 

President. —But the concessions would not appear in this part of the accounta? 

Mr. Peterson. —Ves. Goncessious in the form of leave, etc., that is what I 
am talking about. I don't think there is a very great discrepancy to be explained 
there. 

President. —It is about as groat m the open hearth and it is even greater 
in the case of pig. 

Mr. Peterson ,—It might also be due to the alteration in the practice in the 
bar mill. During the wai* I don't think wc were rolling the same number cf 
smaller sections that we are rolling now. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Tho next item is Steam. It went up from Rs. 1-10-0 to 
Rs. 4-4-0. 

Mr. Peterson .—That is the same e.vpianatiou again as in other cases—increase 
in the cost of coal. 

Mr. Ginwala.^The next big item is in your general works expenses, from 
Rs. 1-5-0 to Rs. 3-11-0, a uifference of Rs. 2-6-0. Is there any alteration in 
the allocation ? 

A/r, Peterson ,—It is very slight, 7-5 to 9 3. which account,s for 25 per cent, 
of the increase. WJiat other reasons there are I do not know. 

Mr. Ginwala .—Inspection 0-2-0 to Ra. 1-5-0? 

Mr. Peterson.—That is because more tonnage is being inspected. 

Mr. Mather. —What is this charge exactly? 

Mr. Peterson .—It appears in the cost account as inspection charges. 

Mr. Mather.—Yoxt have no inspection in the rail mills? 
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Mr. Peterson.' —We have it in the rail mills. We have only extracted the 
larger items here. 

Mr. Mather, —^What have you got here? 

Mr. Peterson. —On the rail mill, Rs. 21 per ton. 

Mr. Mather. —I think that might possibly be accounted for. The structural 
steel that you actually sell to private firms is inspected by me on your account. 

Mr. Peterson. —I shall send you the details. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is done for your satisfaction? 

Mr. Peterson. —For the satisfaction of the customers. 

Mr. Kale. —What is this “Cost of rails rolled down” ? 

Mr. Peterson. —There are second class rails rolled down into lighter sections 
on the bar mill. We treat them as billets and include the 20 inch mill with this 
at the cost of blooms. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I think I asked you to draw up a brief summary bringing 
it up from pig to rails. I have taken it under 5 different headings in this way- 
go from raw materials upw'ard to rails and the rails rose from Es. 75-3-0 to 
Bs. 116? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Under the 5 headings : 

(1) Raw materials, in which I have included ore, dolomite and coke, rose 

from Rs. 12-6 0 to Rs. 25-12-0, an increase of Rs. 13-6-0 or about 

108 per cent. 

(2) Fuel rose from Rs. 7-6-0 to Rs. 15-9-0, an increase of Rs. 8-3-0 or 113 

per cent, 

(3) Labour rose from Rs. 13-13-0. to Rs. 18-6-0, an increase of Rs. 4-9-0 or 

33 per cent. 

(4) General works rose from Rs. 2-13-0 to Rs. 5-9-0, an increase of Rs. 2-12-0 

or 100 per cent. 

(5) Principal miscellaneous charge rose from Rs. 12-15-0 to Rs. 18-8-0, an 

increase of Rs. 6-9-0 or 43 per cent. 

Have yon checked these figures with your works cost under these various 
headings ? 

Mr. Peterson. —These have been prepared from the works cost. 

Mr. Ginwala.—'Vhete has been an increase in the total from Rs. 49-5-0 to 
Rs. 83-12-0, an increase of Rs. 34-7-0 or an all-round rise of 70 per cent, ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala .—It is a funny thing that though there is a general rise of 70 per 
cent, the rise in the general works cost is 53 pfer cent. ? I.s that right ? 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.— 1. want to work out your prices at which you ought to be 
able to sell steel at a reasonable profit on the profit and loss basis for 1931-22. 
Your total production of steel in that year was 126,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —And the surplus pig for sale was 107,000 tons ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That 107,000 is not the normal quantity that you would get 
if you were only manufacturing steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —If we do not manufacture steel to full capacity it would be 
very much larger. We have two estimates of the quantity of surplus pig that 
will be available when the Greater Extensions are complete—one is the Consult¬ 
ing Engineer’s estimate of over 100,000 and the other the General Manager’s esti¬ 
mate of 38,000 tons. We take the latter. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If we take 35,000 tons as your normal surplus and 70,000 as 
extra, will that do? 

Mr. Peterson.—Th&t should be accurate. 
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Mr, Ginwala. —^You have worked out these costs according to my instruction : 
according to that the total comes to Ra. 186-58 lakhs? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Gimvala.—lla. 186.58 lakhs as being the cost of 126,000 tons of steel, hut it 
includes youi- profit on 70,000 tons of pig that is not part of the normal production? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So in any adjustment that we make we must add the 
profit^ on the 70,000 tons of pig to this figure of 186-58 lakhs ? 

il^r. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —After allowing for depreciation and other things would a profit 
of Ks. 40 per ton be reasonable? 

Mr. Peterson. —Y'es. 

Mr. Ginwala. —So tliat 214 lakhs divided by 126,000 would be the price at 
which you could sell your steel? 

ilfr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Item I “ E.\penditure on total production ”—Es. 204-93. May 
I take it that that includes all expenditure? 

Mr, Peterson. —Y'es, that includes everything. 

Mr. Ginwala. —With regard to item II—Rs. 117-46, that is actual realization? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Y’'es. 

President. —In another statement submitted on the 5th November which has 
been printed you say that you actually sold 96,000 tons as the amount available 
for sale, whereas in the other statement which you originally put in 107,000 tons 
is the amount of pig available for sale. 

Mr. Peterson. —Probably we said so. 

President. —In that ca.so the other statement is quite wrong. 

Mr. Peterson. —The difference between the statement sent on the 5th Novem¬ 
ber and the other statement is that in the one we have pig iron available for sale 
and in the other we have pig iron sold. In the statement of the 6th November 
we give 107,000 tons as available for sale and 104,000 as the actual sale. 

President. —Then is 96,000 tons the quantity you were actually paid for? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes that is what w-as actually paid for during tlie year. 

President. —Are not then these the figures that ought to go in ? 

Mr. Peterson. —The figure of 107,000 ton.s was what was actually supplied 
and 96,000 tons was what we were actually paid for, during the year. I will, 
however, have this cleared up to-morrow. 

Mr. Ginwala. —If you total up these figures it comes to 87 lakhs. 

President,—What you were actually paid for were valued at Rs. 100 a ton. 
Why did you value it at Rs. 94 a Ion? 

Mr. Peterson.--'^ha correct figure is Rs. 94. That is the actual average price 
for this year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Add overhead charges on total produdetion :—Depreciation at 
rates given by mo—I gave you all the income-tax rates except in one case where 
I had made some aiLcration in the colliery machinery. I allowed you 
depreciation at 7^ per cent, on the whole machinery, instead of allowing you 10 
per cent, on underground and 5 per cent, on overgi-ound. Is it not a fair per- 
centage ? 

Mr. Peterson. —7^ per cent, is reasonable in order to ascertain what depre¬ 
ciation shoqld be added to the cost before arriving at the profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The otlier rate is a conventional rate. 1 take it that you 
depreciated the plant from the original book value of Rs. 582 lakhs to Rs. 380 
lakhs? The depreciation is 202 lakhs. 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Y om worked it out, T take it, on tliis basis. You took the 
book value of each principal item at the beginning of the year and you depre* 
cjated those items at those rates every year up to 1921? 
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Mr. Pttereon. —I am taking depreciation at the same rates. 

Mr, Ginwala, —With regard to the output of that year—lMl-22 : it was pro* 
duced by the operation of the ola plant as well as a portion of the Greater 
Extensions. I took E.s. 1 crore as the approximate value of the Greater Exten¬ 
sions which contributed to the production of the year. Do you consider that a 
fair amount? 

Mr, Peterson. —That is a fair estimate. 

President. —Have you gone into that question? 

Mr, Peterson. —I have gone into these various items. One crore will bS fairly 
reasonable. 

President. —I want to ask you a question about the' depreciation of Rs. M 
lakhs for the original plant. That differs, I think, from Ks, 32 lakhs shewn in 
the earlier statement? 

Mr, Peterson. —That is the only difference. 

President. —Thera is this difficulty as regards the old method of calculating 
depreciation on the original book value. It includes depreciation on deprecia¬ 
tion and it means that your depreciation increases without limit. I must mard 
myself at this point by suggesting that this method, to my mind, does involve a 
fallacy that you are charging depreciation on the original book value of what 
has been purchased from the depreciation fund, and I pointed out to you on 
our first visit to Jam.shedpur that, if you follow that method, your depreciation 
constantly increases. In one statement you have put the allowance for deprecia¬ 
tion when the extensions are complete at Rs. 130 lakhs. In accordance with yqnr 
principles it will be Rs. 138 lakhs in the second year, Rs. 146 lakhs in the third 
year, and so. 

Mr, Peterson. —It seems to me to be a question of method. 

President. —It is much more than that. It is a question of fact. 

Mr. Peterson. —The actual result is about the same. You can reckon depre¬ 
ciation in one of three ways. 

President,—'We went into that before. I think I suggested to you then that 
it would not do to charge depreciation on what has been purchased from the 
depreciation fund, because in that case your allowance. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that it makes as a matter of fact much difference. 

President. —I must guard myself. I hold strong opinions; on that question 
I do not know that this sum of Rs. 30 lakhs practically makes a great differ¬ 
ence to the filial result, but there is one other point to consider which was also 
referred to at a previous meeting—how far you are entitled in the cost of 1921-22 
(o take full depreciation on your colliery machinery. I don’t want to go 
into that just now, but I don’t accept the figure of Rs. 30 lakhs as final. 

Mr. Ginieala. —Have you added the depreciation that the plant has under¬ 
gone? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginu'ola. —7^ per cent, interest on a working capital of Rs. 217 lakhs — 
you have taken these figures from your accounts for that year? 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes 

Mr. Ginwnla. —But I suggested that a working capital of Rs. 2 crores would 
he more than enough for that purpose. 

Mr. Peterson, —I don’t think that it in.akes very much difference. 

Mr. Ginwala, —It makes some difference. 

;1/r. Peterson. —^We will take Rs. 2 crores as a reasonable figure. 

Mr. Ginv;ala, —Bombay office expen.ses and Agents’ commission—these are 
actuals I think? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Item No. 4 is the capital which is the equivalent of the pre¬ 
sent value of the plant—old and new—in operation? 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —You olaim on ordinary and deferred capital of Es. 277 lakhs 
10 per cent, interest. That includes new ordinary and new deferred capital? 

Mr. Petereori. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you consider that a fair return on the ordinaiy and defer 
red capital ? 

Mr. Pettrson. —^Yes. 

.Mr. Ginviala. —1 think that brings out all the points. With regard to col¬ 
lieries, the President ha.s raised the question as to whether you are entitled to 
chstlge depreciation on the whole plant in the collieries. 

Mr. Peterson. —In 1921-22 it was Bs. 12 lakhs. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The point is this : would it give you much trouble to omit the 
collieries altogether and work out the total cost of coal to you on tlie assump¬ 
tion that you had purchased the whole of it from the market ? 

Mr. Peterson. —You want to know, supposing we had replaced .all the coal 
that was coming from our own collieries and bought the whole lot from outside, 
what would be the increased or decreased expenditure ? It can be done quite 
easil}'. 

President. —Do you mean the m.arket price or the contract price? 

-1/r, Peterson. —Of course tlia contract price. 

President .—^You could eliminate the colliery expenditmo from this total witli 
out much difficulty. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We have taken the year 1921-22 as being the least abnormal 
year. 1 ask you whether any adjustment has been made in order to bring up 
the co.st more' or less to what it would be about this time? After all that is 
important. 

Mr. Peterson. —We have given you a full .statement showing what the cost 
will be when the Greater Extensions are complete. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is this intermediate stage, if to-day’s costs were taken 
for the figures of 1921-22 on the plant- that was then in operation as being the 
normal year 

Mr. Peterson. —1 can mily give you a guess. It is difficult to work out. 

Mr. Ginwala. —The trouble is this. Last year was so abnormal that we really 
could not find what your co.st of prodnetion ought to be. but for purposes of our 
recommendation wm should take iVie cost- of production about the time of our 
recommendations. 1921-22 may he a fair basis to take .as it eliminates abnormal 
conditions. Would you take that a.s a i-easoriablc figure of your co.st to-day? 

•l/r. /''etersun .—Subject to one factot, i.e... the increase in the price of co.al. 
T would be prepared for purposes of calculation to eliminate all the other factors, 
but not the price of coal which is very important. 

Mr. Ginwala. —What will yon put the increase, at, if the coal has gone up 
from Es. 6 to Rs. 9? Y'our consumption of coal is roughly 4 tons. So if you 
multiply ^by 4 and add it, that would bring you into relation with present Jay 
conditions. 

Mr. Peterson.- -That would be a rough and ready method. That is the only 
increase that ought to enter into the calculation others might he ignored. 

Mr. Mather.—-Are there .any important decreases in your cost? 

Mr. Peterson. —I cannot think of any in particular, e.xcept the decrease re 
suiting from the operation of the new plant. 

Mr. Ginwala. —1 am taking the old plant and war.t to bring these costs itito 
relation with the cost of to-dayn 

_1/r. Pefencon.---That would be correct, provided allowance is made for coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You have given in one of these letters the estimate of your 
cost when the Greater Extensions are in operation? 

Mr. Peterson. —have sent in i detailed statement of the works cost, 
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Mr. Ginwala. —For purposes of your works cost have you worked out the 
average price of steel in your Ctreator Extensions figures '! 

Mr. PcteT,‘>.on. —We have given the cost for each particular process. 

Mr. Ginwala. —^Will you give me the average cost of rails? 

Mr. Pe.ttr.^on. —Taking the 1921-22 prices of coal and other materials at prices 
\vc e.\jject to pay and with the Greater Extensions in full operation, the rails cost 
on the new 28" mill would he Rs. 93-11-0 and on the old 28^' mill Rs. 100-14-0, 
and the average cost per ton on new and old 28" mills w'ould be Rs. 95-8.6. 
We have w'orked this out as carefully as we can. 

Mr. Ginwala. —To tnis we must add the other charges. Ton take the block 
as worth Rs. 21 crores. You liave taken depreciation on that. But in the state¬ 
ment of the capital that you think ought to earn, you do not take Rs. 21 crores 
at all. You claim a profit on about Rs. 16 crores. 

Mr. Pelf.r.fnn. —I have simply taken the actual capital and the amount pay 
able on it. 

Mr. Ginwala. —But tliougli you have charged depreciation on the whole block, 
you do not ask for any return on the extra capital? 

Mr. Ptttrson.. I have not asked for any return on the capital that has been 
found from the reserves. 

Mr. Gimculu. —Would it not he belter for you to write down the v.alue of 
your block to tlie value of your capiUil which you think ought to earn? 

Mr. Prlcr-^nn.- You iiieun reduced figures for depreciation? 

tfr. Ginwala. —Y'our eaiiiing capital (simes to Rs. 17 crores on this. Would it 
not he better for yon to wirite down the value of the block to the value of the 
earning capital ? 

Mr. Pf'trixan. —That will reduce the sum that has to be earned. 

.!/)'. -Would it not he move in accordance with the position? 

Mr. Pt'CrrtaaL. —rtepi'ceiation on the block is clearly a guescion of what you 
consider to be a reasonable amount for depreciaiioii. 

Mr. tr'/aicu/u.—-It is no good your trying to cRlcuUue your depreciation and 
other things on tiie value of the Ivlock 'which is far in uxccss of your capital 
or its replacement value. 

Mr. -ft may not be in e.\cess of its value. 

President. —Of its cost ? 

Mr. PeUr.iOii. ■■ Onr capital here is Rs. 17 crores. Rrobably our block of 
Rs. 21 crores, if you vrdiie it now, woubl be worth Rs, 19 crores. 

.1/r. Would it not he better for you to I,ring it down to the actual 

value of the replaceiiieiit plant and of the capital at present, in the.se accounts? 

Mr. Peterson. —Bring it down in the balance sheet? 

Mr. Ginwala. —In this st-atement here ; it does not require any alteration 
in your capital. It is simply writing down the value of the block to the value 
of the capital that you say is entitled to earn profit? 

Mr. Peterson.-- -This statement is simply a method of finding out what the 
Company must earn really. The first thing you have to consider is vvliat is a 
reasonable figure for depreciation. The next figure is the debenture interest. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You are not claiming a return on Rs. 21 crores, but you are 
claiming a return on the Rs. 17 erorcs only including the debentures. 

Mr. Peterson. —This statement is only an endeavour to ascertain how muei 
money the Company has to earn in order to make a certain profit. The first 
figure I have to take is what interest has to be paid by the Companj on deben¬ 
tures and loans, me second figure 1 have to take is a reasonable figure for 
depreciation taking the whole circumstances of the Company into consideration. 
That, does not necessarily bear any relation to share capital. 

Mr. Ginwala.—I do not say it docs but in this case would it not be simpler: 
Of course you would have to reduce the amount of depreciation when yooi write 
down your cost. 
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Mr, Petunon. —That will bring down the amount to be found. The question 
is whether Es. 1 ciore or 1’3 ororc is tne reasonable figure to be allowed on the 
plant. I would say that the difference between these two figures, when you are 
calculating what ought to he the cost of steel in future, is not a point on which 
anyone would express a very definite opinion. Depreciation may vary from dj to 

per cent. The higher figure allows for obsolescence, risk of accident, risk of 
strikes and so on. It is a matter of opinion, r personally think that the besf 
method of calculating depreciation is to take j'our cost value and to set aside a 
certain amount each year wnich would extinguish that. 

Mr, (rinwuln .—But you may bo taking too high a figure. 

Mr. Prtmon. -\ am taking the actual cost. 

;l/r. (ihiwatu .—The idea is iierfectly sound that the total depreciation must bs 
equivalent to the replacement of the'plant. That is true. ^Vhat would it cost 
to replace at this moment? 

Mr. Petxrsoii. — In iny own opinion what should be taken is what the pl.ant 
actually co.st. The only way is to take your original cost and write off a sum 
of money every year.' 

Pm.’^ide.nt. —Mr. Pilcher pointed out that if, as the result of a liuty on steel, 
the rust of replacement of the present factory building will be raised, various 
iiiaiiufarturiiig companies would raise their depreciation rates. Mr. Oinwala 
is putting to you tlie converse case. If the cost of replacement is a good deal 
below the actual cost, is it necessary for you to set aside the same amount for 
depreciation ? 

Mr. P':tirr.on. —Mr. Oinwala is a.sking me my opinion as lo what I should 
do and this is the way in which T would do it. 

Mr. CinwaJu. —Supposing I bouglit a thing for Us. 20 ye.sterday and to-day 
its value is Rs. 10. 

Mr. Pr.t(:r.-‘r,n. —I would depreciate on Rs. 20. 

Mr. (iinv:nh. —I know- that it can be rtqdacod by Rs. 10, and I will not over¬ 
charge. 

Mr, Putcrsuii .—Depreciation is a matter of accounts. It is not a question 
of opinion. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But would you be satisfied if the amount for depreciation was 
reduced to Ra. 1 crore? 

Mr. Pe.te.non .—Yes. But I doubt if one crore cun fairly be said to cover 
the risk of ob.solcscence. New processes may come in and you may have to 
replace p.irts of tne plant. 

Mr. Oinwala .—This gives you 5 per cent, on everything? 

Mr. Pr.trrurin. —Yes. I think it is fairly reasonable. 

Mr. Oinwala. —1 ou liave taken 10 per cent, on the ordinary shore capital? 

Mr, Peterson .—Ordinary share and deferred capital lumped together. 

Mr. Oinwala .—^With regard to working capital don’t you think that Rs. 5 
crores is too high ? 

Mr. Peterson.- -I have given you details for that. I cannot myself see how 
it can be reduced. Tills is not a guess : I have a statement from the various 

heads of departments as to what is necessary for tne ye.ar’s consumption. I 

would like to see it fall, but I doubt whether it will. We have no desire to in¬ 
crease our working capital at all. Rs. 4^5 lakhs is the minimum figure—tne 
lowest figure I can talic with safety. 

Mr. Oinwala .—This Agent’s commission at 7 pier cant, seems rather high, 

Mr. Peterson ,—'That is simply in accordance with the Agency agreement. 

President. —If shareholders are making heavy profit in business, that is a 
question for them and tnem only. But if the profit is made at the expense of the 
consumer, then the question arises whether that ought to be allowed. 

Mr. Peterson .—’The real question that arises is what is the expense of manage¬ 
ment of that typo. As a matter of fact I have figures showing what Agents’ 
commission has been paid in the entire history of the Company, and they are not 

very high. In spite of ^he very high profits made during the war, it has 
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amounted to Rs. 3i lakhs a year since the start of the Company, Por the first 
three years all the commission was remitted by the Agents and two years ago j 
of the commission wa.s again remitted. 

PreMent. —If you put in any note on that wo shall not waste time by asking 
any question on this. 

Mr. Petersnn. —T am handing in a note on Agents' commission. The Agents 
commission is based on p.ara. 2 of the Agency agreement. 

Bate of commission. —Tlie rate is fi-xed on a .sliding scale, defending upon the 
dividends paid to the ordinary sh.areholders. Tlie rates are as follows :•— 

When dividends to ordinary shareholders between 0 per cent, to 8 per 
cent.—S per cent, upon the net profits or Rs. M.OOO whichever is 
greater. 

When dividends to ordinary shareholders exceeding 8 per cent, but not 
exceeding 10 per cent.--? per cent, upon the net profits. 

When dividends to ordinary shareholders exceeding 10 per cent, but not 
e.xceediiig 12 per cent.—8 per rent, upon the net iirofits. 

When dividends to ordinary shareholders exceeding 12 per Cent.—9 per 
cent, upon the net profits. 

Net profits. —The net yirofit.s .are calcul.atcd after deducting all interest and 
expenses chargeable against Revenue and 3 per cent depreciation on block cost 
in respect of which depreciation is customary. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In interest, do you include debentine interest'1 

Mr. Peterson. —We have included it up to the present. 

President. — As far as 1 can see, the figure you have given in this statement 
is for actual dividends. 

ilfr. Peterson. —That has been calculated strictly in accordance with the agree¬ 
ment. 

President. —Only 3 per cent, depreciation is to be allowed, whereas yon have 
put down Rs. 130 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We have taken that into account in calculating the commis¬ 
sion. We have assumed that these dividoncks have been earned and wo have 
calculated Agents’ commission on them. It is according to the agreement. 

Mr. Oinwola. —The question is. nof. what arrangement is made with the Agents 
but what is a fair cJiarge? 

President. —What is your minimum commission? 

Mr. Ginwala.. —Rs. 50,000 or 5 per cent.—whichever is greater. 

Mr, Ginwala. —There is one other point. You claim a certain percentage of 
what is due already on the second preference shares. That assumes that your 
Greater Extensions are in operation? 

Mr, Peterson. —Tt does. It assumes rather that only one year’* dividend 
would remain unpaid. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are you correct? 

Air. Peterson. —I cannot tell you at present. I cannot tell yon whether second 
preference dividends will be paid in June next. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Do you consider that Rs. 10 lakhs is a fair charge? 

Mr\ Peterson. —This is money whioh has got to be foimd from the profits. 
If not, it will ayipcar a debt against the company in the balance sbeei. That 
is the first charge on profits.. 

Mr. Ginwala. —May I take it that now you have given your final estimates 
of works cost on this elaborate basis and that the other figures are practically 
vupersedod ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Also your third statement on a profit and loss basis will be 
superseded ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. This final estimate of costs ought to be more accurate, 
but you must realise of course that the year for tUk reuisation of these eoete is 
eftor the Greeter Slxtensions are eompleted. 
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Prtsident. —Does this average of Ks. y.5 agree with the detailed statement? 

Mr. I’ete.rson. —It does not. 

PTruide.nt. —The average figure is based on a reduction of 10 per cent? 

Mr. Petcrxon. —I have stated that in my note. Wo have assumed in these 
new figures a price of coal exactly equal to the price in 1921-22. I cannot say 
whether it will bo realised or not. 

President. —If that conies true? 

Mr. Peterson. —I hope it will. You asked me to assume that the price of 
coal would be the same as in 1921-22 and the figures are based on that assump¬ 
tion. I think those figures will probably be almost lealised within two years. 

Mr. Oinirala .—We iiave got these overhead charges. If these are added to 
your works cost, that will give a fairly accurate idea as to the price you have 
to get—the price at which you can afford to sell at a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean the price at which the Company can afford to sell 
and make a profit ? 

Mr, Ginwatn. —That is to s.ay, if wo take Es, 05 as the works cost for rails 
and add the other churge.s, will the total represent the price you should get? 

.I/r. Peterson. —It will take three or four years before it is realised. 

.Mr. GinweJa. —There is an intermediate stage? In any calculation tliat we 
make, we .should make a proportionate allowance for the liability that you incur 
in the meanwhile and should spread it out on a basis of, say, 5 years or ten years. 

Mr. Peterson, —T would spread it out for 10. 

M r. Gww'ufa.—Other wise it would overburden a particular year ? 

Mr Peterson. —Yes. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. J. C. K. PETERSON, C.1JE!., repre¬ 
senting the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ld., recorded 
at Jamshedpur on the 21st December 1923. 


Mt. Peterson. —1 wish to mahe one point. I was asked yesterday certain 
questions regarding the Managing Agents, the nature of the work they 
did for the Company, their commission, etc. One important point was not 
touched on and that is the very heavy financial burden which our firm, 
and the Principals of that firm, have carried in the past and still carry on 
behalf of the Company, and for which they receive nothing beyond the 
Agents’ commi.ssion. In the difficnilt years through whitih the Company has 
passed, there have been many occasions when it has been entirely dependent 
on moneys advanced by our firm from their own resources. This year the 
Agents’ commission was Its. .50,000 and to-day over 2 crores and 15 lakhs 
of the loans obtained by the Company arc secured by the guarantee of the 
Firm itself .and of its Principals. Without their guarantee the Company 
could not continue to work, t want to make that point because it is often 
misunderstood. 

'President. —The only comment I should like to make is that, if adequate 
protection is given, that state of affairs would no longer exist? 

Mr. Peterson.- -No, it will no longer exist. I merely wanted to point out 
that our Firm is carrying a very heavy financial burden in regard to the 
Steel Company. 

President. —Wo might take up now the question of the second class rails. 

Mr. Peter.son. —Do you mean the sale proceeds of the second class rails? 
They arc credited in the cost accounts. 

President. —In order to get the cost per ton, the total costs have to he 
divided by the output hut the divisor does not include the second class rails, 
and they must therefore be treated as bye-products. 

Mr. Peterson.--We can do that by adding second class rails here. 11,44$ 
tons is the figure for the second class rails. 

President. —The figure we want is the price. 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 9'56 lakhs. 

Mr. Gimvala. —That will have to bo deducted from this? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The Board wanted a note on the Palmer Railway con- 
tracts. 

.Mr. Peterson. —I have it here. These contracts were negotiated during 
the year 1917-18 before tiie conclusion of the War. The negotiations for the 
Palmer Railway Contracts were practically coiiclndcd by May—.July 1918 and 
those with the R.vilway Board by September 1019. Conditions had altered 
in the interval and the view of the Steel Company’s Board is very clearly 
expressed in onr first letter to Government, dated 8th August 1919. We 
.attach a copy of this and of their reply No. 516/S/18, dated the T6rh 
September 1919. 

The point that is to be considered is what was the Stool Company’,’ 
estimate of cost at which they could shll rails in 1918. During tho years 
1917-18, 1918-19, the Works cost of steel rails, le.aving out of consideration 
any increase due to rc-valuation of stocks, was an average of Rs. 88 per 
ton. Tho all-in cost ns calculated by our method, which provides for nil 
possible expenditure, was an average of Rs. 124-8-0 per ton. 

VOL. I. 2d 
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It is to bo remembered tliat what the Steel Company had to cstimato was 
not the cost at which they could make rails, but the cost at which the 
English rail-inakors could make them after the War. If the Steel Company 
could not ultimately meet that cost it would have to go out of business. 
W^o knew that during the War there had been a great increase in tho 
manufacturing capacity in England and much money had been spent in 
bringing old plants up to date largely with Government assistance. We, 
therefore, knew that competition after the War would be very severe. We 
also know that there had been a large increase in the prices of raw materials 
and labour in England during the W^ar and tho general expectation was 
that those would drop after tho Whir as has actually been the case in tliat 
country. It is the almost invariable custom for all large manufai.'turcrs of 
steel to expect a small profit on their orders for rails. Eor these reasons 
wo expected a comparatively low price in England after the War, and this 
has actually been realised, as is shown by the prices at which the llailway 
Board and other Railwaj’s in India purchased rails last year. What we 
did not foresee, and what we think no one foresaw very clearly, was the 
industrial boom and the high prices that followed the War in India. If 
that i.s not taken into af;count. our calculations as to the English i')i-ices are 
probably justified by the results and, considering the long period of the 
contracts, arc probably not so very far out if the total price is averaged 
over the seven years. These, therefore, were tho conditions. Wo knew that 
■wo had to meet a very low price from England and that forecast is proved 
to be correct. Our average costa at tho time when the contracts were 
made were lls. 88 for Works ftosts and Rs. 124-8 for all-in costs. This 
allows Rs. ."lO a ton for overhead charges which we then expected to bo 
reduced by the Greater Extensions. At that time wo expected the Greater 
Extensions to he in operation at the latest by tho end of 1920 and our 
Agreement with our Consulting Engineers who wore responsible for the 
■construction actually expired in December 1920 and was subsequently re¬ 
newed. Wo have already explained the causes that led to tho delay in 
<ionstruction. Our Consulting Engineers’ estimate of tlie works cost on rails 
from the new plant was originally as low ns Rs. 56-12-5. This estimate 
wa.s made in 1916 on the basis of a Works cost of Bs. 78-6-11 in January 
and February 1916 and a cost of coal of Rs. 4-6-0. 

Taking all these circumstances into account we considered that wo should 
he able to manufa<dure at a cost of Rs. 90, and with an overhead charge 
of Rs. 80, the total co.st of rails to us would have worked out to a cost of 
Rs. 120, and wo also had every reason to suppose that we should do better 
than this. The contracts were essential to the Steel Comj)aiiy and are still, 
in spite of the inadequate prices realised in the past, a great asset to-day 
as they ensure a steady and continually growing market for its rails, it 
is entirely wide of tho point to argue that we should have bargained for a 
fluctuating price dependent either on the cost of raw materials or on the 
English pricc.'i, ns flu; Radways would not agree to a proposal of that kind. 
Theii- attitude is very plain from the lette,r from iho Railway Board who 
considered this a very liberal offer. It was a question, as ail commercdal 
business is, of taking one risk or another and we preferred what wc consi¬ 
dered the lower ri.sk of ti.xcd prices which ensured a continual market for 
our products to the risk of leaving the. Steel Works in a position of insecurity 
without forward sales. Wc did actually make the proposals to tho Railway 
Board and I will read that part of our letter and their reply to it. 

“ The Steel Company beg that the fixed prices above mentioned should he 
treated as minimum prices as conforraing to tho Cost Sheet of the average 
of 1913-19. If the costs of the Steel Company rise, then it is suggested that 
the Railway Boaid and the Steel Company divide tho exee,ss, the Steel Com¬ 
pany to bear half the burden in order to give it an inducement to introduce 
economy in costs. The Railway Board to bear half the burden, because 
most probably the rise in costs would be due to rise in freights, rise in 
wages, rise in the cost of stocks, rise in the cost of wdiining raw material and 
the poorer quality of the coal, in all which the Steel Company cannot intro- 
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<(uce improvements however much it may try. These rises should he consi¬ 
dered us depreciation money.” The reply of the llailway Board is as 
follows; — 

“ As the Board regard this oifer as .a liberal one and are unable to expand 
further the ternas proposed I am to expre.ss the hope that it will prove 
acceptable to your directors. I am to state in conclusion that the Hallway 
Board are unable to accept the conditions outlined in the last two paragraphs 
of your letter under reply.” 

1 have got a further note showing when orders for the Greater Extension* 
wore placed year by year giving the total value of the orders placed— 


1917 

1918 
1019 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Total 


46,23,148 

20,40,266 

33,18,948 

70,54,407 

29,22,765 

9,97,322 

3,50,468 

213,07,367 


Jlr. OiMmla. —These arc all your imports from the United States? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. The heaviest year was 1920. 1920 was particularly 
'heavy because we placed a contract for the structural steel. \Vc had ori¬ 
ginally intended to roll the necessary sections oiirsclves here. Partly because 
of the delay and partly because we .sold our steel at a very high price, it 
paid us to buy from America, 

Mr. Oinwalfi. —I wish to know the cost of production of each article when 
the Greater Extensions arc in operation according to your estimate. In 
1927 you e.xpoct your cost to be as follows: — 

Coke.Bs, 12-8 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is assuming the 1921-22 price as t’ne price for coal. 

Mr. Ginwala .— 


Pig iron 
Ingots 
Blooms 
Hails 
Bar Mill 
Plate Mill 


Per ton 
Rs. A. 

31 0 
58 8 
69 8 
95 S 
112 0 
J20 0 


And the, others are not comparable at present? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These I take it are the average works cost of the working 
of the new and the old plants? 

Mr. Peterson. —Taken together, yes. 

Mr. Ginimila. —Wc will now take the question of the collieries. Wo will 
take 1921-22 and 1922-23 separately for collieries. Y’our bloclc value of the 
collieries in. 1921-22 w-as 175-24 lakhs? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Ifr. Ginwala. —And machinery was Bs. 111-21 Lacks? 


2 D 2 
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Mr. Fetcrson, —Yes. 

Mr. (iinwala. —Buildings—Rs. 19-03 laklisP 
Mr. Peterson. —Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Ginwala ,—Now I ask you to calculate the depreciation on the machi¬ 
nery and buildings. What is the figure of these two? 7J per cent, on 
machinery and o jDer cent, on buildings? 

.Mr. Peterson .— 

Rs. 8-44 for machinery. 

Rs. -95 for buildings. 


Total Rs. 9-39 lakhs. 

Mr. Giineala. —In that year you raised 417,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson.'-Yas. 

Mr. Ginwahi. —Your average raising cost I work out at Rs. 5-6 a ton. 
What is it according to your calculation? 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 5-4-10 per ton excluding overhead charges. 

Mr. Gimiml'i. —T b.-ive taken Rs. .5-5. To that, of course, you will have 
to add the depretn.stion per ton. Then you purchased in th.at year 507,009 
ton,s at Rs. 6-10 per ton? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Oinumla. —And you used in that year 746,000 tons? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwahi. —May T take it that you made good the difference between 
746,000 ton.s and the 507,000 tons that you purchased from your own colleries? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Giineala. —That is to say you made up 239,000 tons from your own 
colleries ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Sotrie was taken from stock. 

Mr. Ginwala.- I am taking your own figures. 

Mr. Peterson. —It would be that amonnt. 

Mr. Ginwala. —ISlay we take it that you sold tlie balance of your raising 
after having made good the difference? 

Mr. Peterson. —That was available for sale. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your realised price in that year was Rs. 8-6-0 per ton. 
The difference between that price and your raising price is your profit or 
rather in comparison with the contract rate you made a profit of tho differ¬ 
ence between Es. 8-6-0 and Rs. 6-10-0. 

Mr. Pelerson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Now we will do the same for 1922-23. The block value is 
Rs. 189-41 lakhs, niachiiiery Rs. 124’48 and buildings Rs. 19-84 lakhs. Depre¬ 
ciation on inaciiui'jiy at 7-i per cent, amounts to Rs. 9-3 lakhs and on 
buildings at .5 per («nt. Ks. 1 lakh. In all, it comes to Rs. 10-3 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson, —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —This has to be calculated on a raising of 514,000 tons. 
The raising cost in that year was Rs. 4-1.3-(), In that year you used about 
770,000 tons, (if which you purchased about 670,000 at Rs. 8-15-6 or roughl.v 
Rs. 9. Therefoc.v you made good that 200,000 tons ont of your stocks in 
that year and you sinld 370,000 tons at Rs. 9-3-0 a ton which is the .average 
price 1 get. 1 don’t know whether that is correct. 

Mr. l‘eterson. —It is Rs. 9-18. W^e have actually sold 90,000 tons and 
not 370,000. The balance was in slock and available for sale. 

Mr. Ginwala, ■Tn that year by the contracts you wore worse off by several 
lakhs when compared to your own price. 

Mr. Peterson, —Yes. 
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Mr. Ginwala. —If you had used your own coal of 670,000 tons, you would 
have made a profit. You purchased 570,000 tons from outside at Rs. 9 
whereas from your own colleries you could have got it at a much lower price. 

Mr. Peterson. -7)0 you want to assume that the whole coal has come from 
our own collieries and sec how that differs from the other figures F 

Mr. Ginwala. —Yes. I take it that the surplus available for sale Includes 
the amount of coal used at the collieries. 

Mr. Peterson. —Consumption will be included in raisings. In flie case 
of the big collieries, it is a very small percentage, whereas in the case of 
small collieries, it is sometimes a fairly large percentage. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your ease what would bo an all round reasonable figure? 

Mr. Peterson. —T should not like to trust my memory. It would not maKo 
very much difference. 

President. —Supposing it was 10 per cent, of the coal r.oisedP 

Mr. Peterson. —It was 16-o per cent, last year. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We asked for a statement about the prices of rails, beams 
and bars, and you sent it to us with your letter of 26th November 1923. 
On the 30lh April 1914, the prices of rails, beams and bars were £6-13-6, 
£6-4-6 and £8-1-6 respectively. You have not got any intermediate price 
for the years 1914 to 1918, but you have given the controlled prices according 
to j’our information. 

Mr. Peterson. —So far as we know them. 

Mr. Gimeala. —So far as you know between 1914-1918 the controlled price 
was R.S. 194-12-8. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, but that price was for 1918. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Wo wdll take 1919 now. The average prices of rails, beams 
and bars were £18-13-0, £20-0-8 and £21-17-1 respectively. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

ilfr. Gimeala. —The average prices of rails, beams and bars in 1920 were 
£26-8-0, £30-2-5 and £32-8-4 respectively. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

JWr- Ginwala. —In 1921, the average prices of rails, beams and bars were 
£16-15-0, £17-13-0 and £18-2-1. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. -7n 1922, tlie average prices of rails, beams and bars were 
£9-15-7, £10-11-6 and £10-15-0. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —There is a big fluctuation there and I want to go into 
that. In October 1922, the prices of rails, beams and bars were £9-2-6, 
£10-0-0 and £10-0-0. You have also given figures for 1923. The average 
prices of rails, beams and bars were £10-14-8, £10-16-2 and £11-1-7. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Gimeala. —In October 1923, the prices of rails, beams and bars were 
£9-12-0, £10-1-6 and £10-7-0. 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Theae are actual quotations obtained from your offiee. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes, from our London Office. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Are these the quotations on which you actually did busi¬ 
ness? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yos. 

Mr. Ginwala. —These are sellers’ quotations. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Sometimes, there may be a obtained 
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8. As regards tlie profits yielded by the industry in the past, we attach 
Btatemeut showing to date the total not profits made by our Company year 
by year and the distribution of these between dividends, depreciation and 
reserves. The amount set aside for depreciation and reserves works out to 
42'fi per cent, per annum of t)>e net profits over the whole period or 7-4 per 
cent, per annum on tlic total value of the macliinery in operation from time 
to time, and thi.s is not at) unre!)sonable figure when the great wear and 
tear on our plant, resulting from the high pressure put upon it during the 
war by the demands of Government, is taken into consideration. The whole 
of the sum so set aside has been reinvested in the business and our plant 
is in consequence as good as new. In the steel industry very largo reserves 
are necessary, as at any moment fresh discoveries ana improved practice 
may render large and expensive plant out of date. We may give an 
instance of this; our drug ovens were specially constructed an a cost of 
Hs. 7,46,870 in the latter pari of 1918 in order to meet the GoverDineiit 
urgent domands for pig iron for war purposes. These have now been re¬ 
placed by now ovens of a more economical tyiie, and the ma.ior por tion of 
tliat sum Jms now boon rvi-ittcn oJf w'itbin yeans. Kxcluding the amounts 
written off for doisredation and reserve, the amount actually paid in 
dividends from the profits has amounted to 8‘78 per cent, per annum on 
the whole capital invested over a period of 15 ycar.9. It cannot be said that, 
considering the large profits made by other industries, thi.s amount shews 
any sign of undue greed on the part of the Steel Company’s shareholders. 

9. It remains for Government to examine the position from the genera! 
economic point of view, and to do so it must weigh up the advantages to 
the country and the lo.sscs that it w'ould have to boar, if the protoctioji wo 
ask for is granted. In con.sidering the economic gain to the country all 
direct or indirect contributions to its prosperity by the Steel Company 
should he taken into account. Such con.siderotions are frcijuently lost sight 
of, and ive. thorefoi'b, de.sii-e to stale them. Tlie Steel Company at present 
gives omploymont to approximately 40,000 men on ils own pay roll and 
pays in wages more than one crore of rupees a year. In the past year it 
has paid in dividends and iutere.st nearly Es. 70 lakhs. If Government 
allows the steel industry to bo mined by the unfair competition to which, 
we have referred and relics on foreign .steel, the whole of th.st money will 
be lost to the country. In addition, in the year 4920-21 the Steel Company 
paid the following amounts either dii’cctly or indirectly to the Government: — 


Es. 

Income-tax and Super-tax. 10,84,000 

Income-tax and Super-tax (Supplementary) . 63,000 

Income-tax paid by employees! .... 1,14,000 

Post and Telegraph expenditure . . . 36,000 


Indirect taxation, customs duly, cesses, etc. . 7,16,000 

llnilway freight on ingoing and outgoing material 31,23,000 

or a total of over fifty lakhs of rupees annually. The total economic gain 
to India from the existence of the industry may be taken at Rs. 2 crores a 
year. In .addition, we arc at i)re.sent supplying about 34,000 tons of rails 
to the Palmer Railways (Oomp.aTiy R.ailway.s) at grossly in.adeqiiate prices 
owing to contracts which they have refused to revise. The Government of 
India, after careful examination so recently as ,)ujie 1922, fixed the price 
at wkicli rails of similar specification conld be imported into India at 
Rs. 1.56. and allowed us this as a revised price. Oiir average price to the 
Palmer Railways is Hs. 122 S-0 a ton, and there is, therefore, a .saving to 
India in the present year of Rs. 11,39,000. We are also supiilying 1,5,000 
tons of rails to the Bengal Nagpur. Railway at an even lower price, viz., 
Rs. 110. There is, therefore, a funner ,*aviug here of Rs. 6,90,000. The 
total economic gain to India in terms of actual money alone may, therefore, 
be fairly estimated at over two crores of rupees a year oven in a year such 
es the present. ^ 
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Mr. Peterson .—There is a reduction. What actually happens is when we 
get these quotations from our London Office, we pass them on to our 
customers. Our customers cither accept or write back and say “ we can 
actually buy at a lower price ” and send us an invoice to prove it. Usually 
there will be a difrerence of about six or seven shillings and wo arrive at a 
compromise. Either wo accept theirs or they accept ours. But this is the 
evidence we use on our side. 

Mr. 0-inwala .—That is the seller’s price whieli is subject to reduction. 

il/r, Peterson. —Yes, it would be subject to reduction for a big quantity. 

President. —The value of these figures is largely comparative. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yea, but they would be fairly accurate. 

President. —Take the case of rails. 

Mr. Peterson. —Rails are different, it was a fixed price practically. 

Mr. Mather. —These are c.i.f. prices? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. frinivala. —To which we will have to add lauding and other charges. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yos. 

President. —There are one or two things in connection with the coal 
figures which I should like to ask you about. The letter which you sent 
on the 12th December contains a .statement showing the average cost to the 
Steel Company f.o.r. Coal mine, per ton of coal. Is the f.o.r. cost the same 
as the raising cost, or does the f.o.r. include something that is not included 
in the raising cost? J put this <)uestion hec^ause the figures are quite 
different. In the statement showing the actual average cost per ton of 
raising coal, you giva the cost at Jamadoha and Sijna as Rs. 4-7-8 and 
Us. 4-14-4, whereas in the statement of av'erage cost of the Company's coal 
(f.o.r, wdLicry) you give the price of coking coal as Rs. 5-7-10, steam coal 
as Rs. o-f-O and gas coal as Rs. 7-2-0 for 1922-23. It is not desirable that 
these differences should appear without home explanation. 

Mr. Peterson. —One statement shows the average cost of raising coal 
excluding overhead charges, and the other shows the cost of coal loaded 
including overhead charges. 

President. —T would sugge.st to you that it is doubtful whether that 
•xplanntion meets the, case. If you are adding the overhead charges, the 
difference ought to be greater. 

Mr. Peterson.- Not depreciation but actual overhead charges. 

President, YVhat 1 am really trying to get at is what do you charge 
yourself in your works accounts for the coal that comes out of your collieries? 
Are we to take the raising cost ]ilus freight or f.o.r. price plus freight? 

Mr. Peterson.—Aciunl raising cost plus freight plus two annas in addi¬ 
tion. The difficulty is this. One statement refeT.s to the cost and the other 
refers to the price. 

Mr, Mather. —Is it possible that part of this is accounted for by the 
consumption of coal in the collieries? 

President. —Mr. Tutwiler told us last August all that you charged yourself 
for your own coal was the actual cost of raising plus freight. 

Mr. Peterson, — Plus two annas a ton. 

President. —I asked that question specially and there was nothing said 
about two annas. Mr. Mather's sugge.stion is worth considering. It is 
possible that the raising cost is calculated on the total raisings, and th» 
f.o.r. price is calculated after deducting the coal used in the colliery itself. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would also include the cost of loading. 

President, —That may be the explanation. It leaves us rather with twu 
sets of figures which do not in any way agree. 

Mr. Peterson. —The best method of ascertaining what is actually charged 
to the works in the figure: in the works cost, and so far as the works cost 
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is concerned you v.'aiit to relate that to the actual cost of raising and ascer¬ 
tain what is included in it? 

PresideMl. —I want to know how the two sets of figures are related. 

Mr. Fett rsvn. -The actual excess charged over the expenses is two annas 
per ton. 

President. —Even that, of course, it is well to know, but it does not go 
far. 

Mr. Peter.vm ,—The only way to get that, I am afraid, will be a fresh 
statement from tho collieries showing the relation between f.o.r. prices and 
the cost of raising coal which would show exactly what is included. Probably 
it would include the cost of loading and the cost of management, that is 
Managing Agents’ commission and the consumption of coal at the collieries 
themselves. 

Mr. Ginicala. —Agents' c^onimi.ssion and everything is included in your 
cost. You will h.ave to arid all these charges after you have raised tho coal 
and trucked it. 

Mr. Peterson. — T am afraid that that is not tho full commission. I think 
that only the minimum is shewn hero. The full commission cannot he 
decided till the ond of the year. 

President.—M you take the statement showing the actual average cost 
per ton of raising coal, the raising cost of Jamadoha coal is Us. 4-7 and 
that of Sijua is Rs. 4-14. Something between the two will be the average 
raising cost of your cjoal. Hut in the statement showing tho average prices 
paid hy the (lompany f.o.r. collieries, tho price of steam coal is given af 
Rs. 5-4 and gas coal as Its. 7-2. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I took the average of lls. 4-75 as the raising cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —IVe were askod to give the average cost excluding the 
overhead charges. 

Mr. Ginivala.--T worked it out for every colliery. I took the total output 
and the total raising cost and arrived at the figure Rs. 4'75. 

President. —Take tho 1922-23 figures; Rs. 5-7-0, Rs. 6-4-0 and Rs. 7-2-0. 
The average of these is a little bit higher. 

Mr. Peterson. —One statement includes the overhead charges and the 
other does not includo the overhead charges. 

President. —What are tho overhead charges? 

Mr. Peterson. —I .am taking tho colliery costs and there are many items 
heie that would come under overhead, for instance, subscription paid to 
Association, income-tax, co.ss, Calcutta Agents’ commission on sales and so 
on. Probably all these items have been excluded because we were asked 
to exclude overhead charges. 

Mr. Ginwala. —We did not know then that the collieries were run as a 
completely separate business. 

Mr. Peterson. —T can send you a statement showing the relation between 
the two. 

Mr. Mather.- -Also with a definite statement showing exactly the price 
charged to the works? I think tho prices actually charged to the work.s are 
these f.o.r. prices plus freight. 

Pre.sideni. —It is very important to know that. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 should imagine so but before 1 say that I should like 
to calculate further and just see if it is correct. 

Mr. Ginwala. —In your coko works cost yo\i charged for coal at Rs. 8 in 
1921-22, that is, f.o.r. Rs. 6-9 plus 1’5 freight and 2 annas for freight at 
this end. 

Mr. rcte,rson. —These raising costs are not important unless you want to 
examino how the colleries are managed. 
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President. —Wo do not want details for the collieries, but really it would 
bo better to remove this statement and let us have the price which you 
actually charge. 

Mr. Peterson. —You want the prices charged to tlie works, not the cost 
of raising. 

President. —It is practically all the costs which you charge to the works 
in connection with the production of coal apart from what goes into your 
own overhead. 

Mr.*Ginwula, —I have taken the lower figure Rs. 5-5 instead of Rs. 6. 
You may make cQnse(iuential alterations in the statement. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —If wo can have a consolidated statement instead of the state¬ 
ment showing the raising cost excluding overhead charges that will do. 
What wo want for our purpose is not details of separate collieries, but the 
total for all your collieries. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You want the total including everything and if you add 
freight to it that would give the total average cost at the works. 

Note.— We have now submitted a. general statement showing cost of 
raising, including overhead charges. This gives Rs. 4-14-2-89 for Jarnadoba. 
This gives a cost (adding annas 2 per ton) of Its. 5-0-2-89 for Jarnadoba, f.o.r., 
which agrees with the figure upon which the statement .showing the average 
price paid f.o.r. Colliery per ton is based. The difference between the 
figures mentioned in the President’s question on page (5) is therefore due, as 
stated in the evidence, to the fact that the one statement excludes everhead 
charges and the other includes them. The actual cost as charged to the 
Works including all overhead charges, except interest and depreciation, is 
that shown in the statement of the 8th Pecemher sent with our letter of the 
12th. 

President.- -Please look now at tlie first statement attached to your letter, 
dated the IJth/ldth December headed “ statement sliowing particulars re¬ 
garding collieries.” If you will look at the column in the right hand bottom 
corner showing the total output in different collieries, in 1918-19 the output 
for nine months was 448,000 tons which is nearly equivalent to 600,000 tons 
a year, whereas in 1922-23 the output was just over half a inillioii tons. 
During the intervening years the Company had installed a good deal of 
machinery, and the reason why' the output instead of increasing should show 
a tendency to decline ought to be on record. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is duo to the fact that, though w'c are spending a 
good deal of money on development, wc have not got to the stage of raising 
more coal. We will get to that in three months. "We expected to do so 
earlier but owing to the delay in the supply of machinery from America the 
supply of that coal will not be ready for the next three months. 

President. —I take it also that there i.s something to be allowed for the 
decline in the outturn of tho Bhelatand colliery. On the other hand there 
has- been increased production from Pnrushottampur. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am not sure but I think it is the colliery which' we hold 
for a certain period. 

President. —As it is, Bhelatand is a wasting asset. 

3/r. Peterson. — Yes. 

President. —Another point is that this drop in the outturn is not peculiar 
to your collieries, but it is common to all collieries. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is for that reason that we are electrifying our collieries. 
The labour trouble has handicapped all collieries enormously. We are trying 
to introduce electrical coal cutting machinery and thus to do away with 
manual labour as far as possible. 

President. —^That labour trouble will I suppose explain the drop in the 
output from 1920. It fell from 666,000 tons to 371,000 tons. 
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Mr. Peterson. —The actual posion so far as we are concerned is that, 
in spite of a great deal of money spent on development, we are not now 
getting a higher outturn than we got six or seven years ago. 

President. —You are getting a lower outturn P 

^fT. Peterson. —We expect to alter that within the next year when the 
effect of this large expenditure on development begins to be felt. We asked 
the managing agents for an explanation three months ago and that is the 
explanation we got, that development was just on the point of beginning to 
show results but has not reached that point yet. 

/'resident.—That praetically means that a good deal of money that is 
going into the mine has not begun to earn yet .S’ 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

President. —You have got another set of figures for the production of 
coal which is in the annual report to the shareholders. I cannot make that 
agree with what you have put here. Was it the quantity of coal produced 
from your own collieries, or was it the quantity from j'our own collieries that 
reached the works during the year? 

Mr. Peterson. —That would be the quantity actually delivered at the works 
from the collieries. 

President. —If it is that I can understand the difference. 

Mr. Peterson. —The heading is raw materials drawn from the collieries, 
i.e., brought to the works. 

President. —Tt would not agree with the actual consumption in that year. 
You have promi.sed to lot us have figures for the coal used in your own 
collieries. 

^^T. Peterson. —Yes. 1 shall send that in. You want it for the same 
particular years 1916-17 and 1922-23. 

President. ~-l think so. If, in the same way as Mr. Ginwala has been 
calculating the fair price to bo charged for your finished products, the 
endeavour were made to ascertain the fair price for coal produced lit tho 
Company’s collieries, allowance would have to be made for interest on youi 
working capital. In the case of the collieries that might bo a oonsiderablo 
amount, in view of the large stocks you are carrying at the collieries. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —At any rale it would be nece.ssary to make some allowance 
for that. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

/'resicZeuf.-Possibly those figures which you gave us of the stores and 
stock of coal at the collieries in connection with the question of working 
capital might serve as a guide. 

Mr. Peterson. —^The figure for the collieries is Rs. 35 lakhs and that 
included everything, stocks, stores and outstanding.s. 

President.— Is that a reasonable basis to take as the w'orklng cajiital 
required for 'the collieries? 

Mr. Peterson. —Rs. 35 lakhs when the Greater Extensions aro complete. 
At present we hold about Rs. 17 lakhs worth of coal, 1 think. 

President. —There is a corresponding figure of Rs. 25 lakhs, and this will 
he somewhere near the figure which would give tho measure of working 
capital required? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —In the case of collieries it would not be necessary to take 
anything on account of Bombay charges, Agents’ commission. 

Mr. Peterson. —^You wiE have to make allowance for interest on money 
borrowed. 

President. —That would he working capital. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not think we need make not other allowance. 
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Prenidenf. —If you will look now at the tables for the Greater Extensions 
which followed the colliery statements—statement allowing the depreciated 
value of the fixed capital expenditure, 1 think it would be desirable if it 
could be brought up to 1022-‘23 and approximately up to the end of the year 
19‘2,‘l-24. Tt is importuiit to know how your fixed capital expenditure will 
stand on the 1st April next according to this method. 

Mr. I'eterson.- Wo could do that. You simply want two additiou.al 
columns added. 

Premde.nt. —This is for the Greater Extensions, 1 do not want to ask 
ior a statement in this connection because as you said yesterday the question 
of the proper rate of depreciation on the portion of the Greater Extension 
already operating is a matter of opinion because you cauuot say to ahat 
extent it was operating, and you told Air. Giuwala that Rs. 5 lakhs was a 
reasonable figure. Eor 1!322-1’3 and 1923-24 would it be ueoossary to allow 
higher figuresP 

Mr. Pef-cru'm. - You will have to increase it. 

Pre.iident.--What T am thinking of is that you must make a certain 
allowance in the fixed capital expenditure, as it stands on the 31st March 
next, for depreciation which ought to have come olf the Greater E.xicusions. 
How would you calculate itp 

Mr. Pth’r.mn, —It is very difficult to say because, for instance, the new 
blast furnace has been working for a full year, Wc would probably take a 
full year’s depreciation on that. The plate mill has not been on full produc¬ 
tion and depreciation on that would be considerably smaller. It would Ijo 
extremely difficult to w^ork that out. 

J'resident.-- T do not regard that as of .sufficient importance, AVhat I am 
getting at is the extent to which the fixed capital expenditure on the Greater 
Extensions ought to be treated (in accordance with this method) as having 
depreciated up to the 1st April next. If it is po.ssiblo to give a rough 
estimate that would be quite sufficient. 

Mr, Peterson. —That can be done by taking the full amount in the blast 
furnace and a quarter of the rest. 

President. —I do not know what the figure would amount to ; 1 do not 
want any minute calculation. 

Mr. Peterson.- I shall give you a figure. (Statement submitted with letler 
of the 28th December.) 

President. —^Thero is another very small point in the statement w'e were 
examining at the beginning of to-day’s meeting, i.e., the ,st.atement sbowdug 
cost of production on the basis of 1921-22 prico.s. In one particular case the 
cost per ton of stilphur is put as Bs. 192-12-0. It is of no importance in itself. 
Is there .any other item in wffiich the 1921-22 prices will be rather badly out? 

Mr. Peterson. —In this statement we took 1921-22 prices for coal and w» 
took for other materials the prices which we expect to pay. 

Mr. Mather. —It is the cost of sulphur, not of sulphuric acii;!? 

Mr. Pederson. —This is the cost of sulphur. I don’t think there is any 
reason why wo should anticipate a ri.se in the price of sulphur. We should 
rather anticipate a drop. Bs. 170 is our present price -31st March 1923. 

Mr. dfaffier,- -The .Acid manufacturers have been complaining to us 
that the tariff valuation of Rs. 120 was too high and was a hardsliiij to tlicm. 

Mr. Peterson.- This is our average for the whole year. It was pretty 
high at the beginning of the year. 

Mr. Mather. —The tariff valuation which was worked out in December 
1922 was R.8. 120. 

Mr. Peterson. —1 tbink they have taken only the price of sulphur in 1922. 
This figure of Its. 192-12-0 was the figui-e actually paid in 1921-22. 


President. —If it was the price paifl in 1921-22 only 1 have nouiing to say. 
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Mr. Pele.rson, —The other things are all more or loss rates at which the 
materials will be bought in the open market. 

President. —At one of the previous meetings we asked for the average 
price for all steel products in certain years. You have given us the average 
price for rail mill and bar mill products divided into “ Ordinary Sale ” and 
Contract Sale.” What wc wanted was that you should give us tho average 
price for the whole lot? 

Mr. Peterstm. —It is simply worked out on tho basis of output. 

Mr. (finv-ala. —I suppose you take fishplates with rails or do they go as 
structurals ? 

Mr. Peterson .—They arc actually made on the Bar Mill. 

President. —I asked for an average giving for each of these four years 
for which you have given them separately—rails, structirral, fishplates, 
ordinary sale and contract sale, to give us your average for all steel 
products. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You cannot get this by so simple a method. Y^ou have 
contract sales and ordinary s.ales, so the output will not help you. 

Mr. Paterson. —^Wo have got to average out the prices at which wc sold 
each jlroduct. I don’t think that is of much value to you. We always take 
the average price of the structural steel as the average price of steel. We 
adopt joist as the base price. 

President. —That is not what I want. It is important to .ascertain what 
you received on tho average for each ton of steel. 

Mr. Peterson. —It has been worked out. (Statement submitted with letter 
of 19th December.) 


Statement thoidmj average .selling price per ton of finished steel dvring the piriod 
given heloiv {this cm>er.s all steal )■ 


■period. 

28' Mill Rale. 

Bar .Mill Bate. 

.Avoratro rate of 
finished steel of 
28* Mills and 
Bar Mills. 


Ks. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

July 1912to June 191S . 


... 

108 1 0 

„ 1913 to „ 1914 . 

... 


104 14 9 

April 1919 to March 1920 

175 7 9 

257 13 4 

197 3 6 

„ 1920 tn „ 1921 

181 13 fi 

309 4 4 

212 9 0 

„ 1921 to „ 1922 

149 H 0 

221 8 10 

LIO 0 0 

„ 1922 to ,, 1923 

135 12 5 

162 13 10 

142 9 0 


President. T want the average for the whole of tho steel that you make. 

Mr. Petersoi\. —You want a column added here giving the average price 
for all stool, both mills together? 

President. —Yes. About the cost of production when the Greater Exten¬ 
sions are operating, after tho new and old Hail Mills tho next statement is 
24" Mill and the 18" Mills. What precisely are these mills. Have they got 
any other name ? 

Mr. Mathe.r. —This is the continuous Sheet-bar and Billot Mill. 
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President. —Then there is another slalcment we asked for as to th® 
approximate date when you would begin to produce the various productions 
that you contemplated on the completion of the Creator Extensions. 

Mr. Peterson. —You wanted a flow sheet preiJared for twq years. 

President. —The point I want to know i.s on, what date will you begin to 
produce the various products? The flow sheet was for the amount you ex¬ 
pected to produce: what I want is the date when you will actually start to 
produce them. 

Mr. Peterson. —At present wo are preparing a statement, which Mr. 
Sinwala asked for showing the production that we estimate to get for 1923- 
24, 1024-25 and 192,5-26. 

President. —In that case if you will enter in the case of each product 
when it is going to start, that will serve my purpose. 

Mr. Peterson. —You want the month in which each particmlar department 
starts working? We will give you an additional column. (Statement sub¬ 
mitted with letter of 27th December.) 

President. -I see from the flow sheet that you do not expect to operate 
the Sheet Mill until September? 

Mr. Peterson. That is because we do not want to bring out the crew at 
the beginning of the hot weather as the experience of the Tinplate Company 
was not very entiouraging. W'^c want to start after the worst of the hot 
weather is over. 

Mr. Mather. —They got their men in October. 

Mr. Peterson.- We don’t want to give the men a more trying time than 
they did. 

President. —W'c may take it that you won’t he producing sheds at all till 
the end of September. The question at once arises to what extent ia is 
fair, supposing that protection were given in the form of a ])rotodivo duty, 
to give protection before the work came into operation? You run the risk 
if it is not done that there may be heavy importations, 

Mr. Peterson. —T admit that. 

President, —There is also this to be said. We have not got the same kind 
of information about sheets as we have about everything else. Then take 
the case of sheet bars. You are at present making them on the Plato Mill. 
The latest figure you gave us for one month was that your cost was Its. 14,3 
a ton, whereas in the estimate of what you expect in the Greater Extensions 
turning out on the continuous Mill it is R-s. 81 per ton. T take it that the 
attainment of that cost of production naturally depends on the full production 
yo^l expect on the full capacity of that mill. 

ilfr. Peterson. —It depends on the full production of the whole plant, coke, 
pig iron and steel. 

President. —Quite so. It depends on your being able to work your plant 
to the full capacity. You have told n.s that you hope to be able to do that? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —How does the Company stand with reference to the supply of 
coal, that is to say, will it he able to supply all the coal it needs or will it 
have to buy from outside? 

Mr. Peterson. —We have already bought from outside and of course we 
must obviously take the coal we have already bought. 

Mr. Kale. —What will he the Company’s policy: will it continue to buy 
some coal from outside? 

Mr. Peterson. —It must continue to take the coal paid for in their 1922 
orders. In any case that would be a sound policy. 

Mr. Mather. —You talk alxiut the transport difficulties. Can you explain 
these ? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is the que.stion of crossing stations. Our own collieries 
are on a different sysjem frTSm the collieries from which wc have bought coal, 
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and it was tho question of getting the coal across from the E. I. Railway to- 
the B. iV. Railway, that hit us at the time of the E. I. Railway strike. The 
greatest difficulty in transport is at the crossing stations and not on the 
B. N. Railway. The yards are not hig enough. As a matter of fact in the- 
last year when this difficulty about transport existed, wo were actually 
sending our coal uid Gomoh, We. were sending as many as 50 wagons a day. 

Mr. Kale. —Do you think that the disaster in Japan has affected your 
position in regard to the sale of pig iron? 

Mr. Peterton. —No. Our Japanese buyers are willing to take pig and have 
undertaken to take it ydthin a certain period. But they could not get freight.* 
That was due I fancy to the greater portion of the ships being ■sent to Amorioa 
and other places for tho supply of materials to Japan to repair the ravages of 
the earthquake and for the supply of food-stuff. 

Mr. Kale. —That is a temporary difficulty. 

Mr. PetcT.'ion. —Yes. Wo have now an accumulation of pig iron to the 
extent of about 50,000 tons. 

Mr. Kale. —You will have no difficulty in disposing of your pig? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is already sold. Of that 50,000 tons 30,000 tons will bo 
taken against the execution of a contract which is two years old. 

Mr. Kale. —That is overdue? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We have, as a matter of fact, very little additional 
pig to sell in future. 

Mr. Kale. —On this flow sheet you have got pig iron for sale 109,000 tons. 

Mr. Peterson.—Most of that has been sold. Over 60,000 tons havo already 
been sold under contract to Japan and 36,000 tons additional ia on offer. 

Mr. Kale.—You must iiavc considered carefully the criticism which has 
i)een passed in course of the evidence recorded by us of the proposal of air 
additional import duty. Originally you suggested a combination of import 
duty and bounty. Have you got aiiytliiiig to say now iii view of the criti- 
cisias that have been put before us against your proposal.*' 

Mr. Peterson. —T don't think the Company •a-ould bo prepared to alter its 
view that duty was preferable to bounty. 

Mr, Kale. —You are not in favour of the eombination of the two aystems? 

Mr. Peterson. —^No. 

President. —In that again have yon taken into account the fact that in the 
case of bounties j’ou would derive somo benefit even in the case of the 
unfavourable contracts that leave been made? 

Mr. Pelersnn. —I don’t think we have ever considered that point specifically. 

Mr. Ginvaln, —Is it worth your while considering that? 

Jfr. Petersons —It would bo impossible to consider unless one knows wlmt 
the bounty is to be. Assuming that the bounty was Rs. 10 per ton for 
jiurposes of calculation, it would make a difference on these 30,000 tons of 
three laklis of iupoe.s straightaway. So much has been said about tho disastrous 
effect of any increase in freights on other indu.strie.s and the effect of those long 
term contract at extremely unfavourable prices out of which wo cannot get. 
'J’liis method really menus increasing the price of r.sils: tlmt is what it reall.v 
comes to. Govomnicnt are 90 per cent, owners of these Railways and it would 
be open to them to say “ Very well, we will pay from our share of tho profits 
a sum equivalent to i9/20th of the. iueroaso granted by tho State Railways. 
If they are going to do that, I think it would bo simpler for them to do it 
straightaway rather than in the shape of a bounty which complicates the 
whole question. On a question of principle 1 do not see tiiat tfiis question 
really arises. 

President. —All that we have done is to a.?k you wbotlier the Company 
has considered that point and it is for you to tell us. 

Mr. Peterson. —You havo to remember that we based our case on the 
ialorests of the country, and not on the interested of the Company. I want 
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to make that distinction. If the bounty were substantial and were to apply 
to the rails, obviously it is to the advantage of the Company. Protection 
will not lead to an increase in the rails price and a bounty would. Obviously 
the second alternative is to the advantage of the Company if other things are 
equal. But the price under the contracts can he raised to a fair price without 
any question of a bounty. It is not a bounty at all. It is a revision of an 
unfair contract. 

President. —From that point of view how do you regard that possibility? 

Mr Peterson. —From that point of view we are afraid of a bounty because 
it will depend on the grant of money every year and we think it is extremely 
difficult to find .money for a bounty. 

Mr. Ginwald.—Yes, but then your contracts expire in 1926 except the 
Railway Board contract? 

Mr. Peterson. —That expires in March 1926. The real objection to the 
bounty is that although it may be put on this year, next year they may find 
it extremely difficult to balance the budget and they may not grant it, whereas 
in the case of a protective duty, if once imposed, it does not actually enter 
into the Government’s budget. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Assuming that the principle of protection is accepted Govern- 
ment may. give it whether by way of tarifl or by any other way. You don’t 
suppose that in that case they would depart from that principle. Supposing 
the country says this industry must get protection and on that principle you 
invest in the industry, do you think the country will go back on that prin¬ 
ciple? It may give effect to it by means of a bounty or an import duty^ 
but you must assume that it is going to stick to the principle. 

President. —I take it that your view is that in the case of the tariS duty 
the interests of the Finance Department are on your side whereas in the case 
of the bounty they would be against you. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is it precisely. 

President. —As regards the question of bounties : there is this to be said 
that, in so far as protection is given in the form of bounties, it does not have 
direct consequential effects on any other industry. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Pre.sident. —I think that that is a point to which importance must be paid. 
There is this again to be said that the market in India is not very elastic. 
In so far as the tariff duty gives you protection, it operates fo increase the 
j)rice .at which your products are sold, and therefore it might hs.ve the effect 
of restricting your market. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is that danger. 

President. —That is of some importance. There is one other thing where 
I am not quite sure I followed you. Did I understand what you said 
correctly that, in proposing SSj per cent., you have taken into account what 
you are likely to lose on the unfavourable contracts? 

Mr. Peterson .— No. I don't think that we did that strictly. We were 
simply considering what the base price of steel would ultimately be in this 
country and what our own costs would be and how we and others were going 
to meet it. We did not take into account the loss on unfavourable contracts. 

Mr, Kale. —Do you think that there will be a sufficient market for your 
output when your Greater Extensions are completed in Northern India for 
instance because your market in Southern India is restricted very largely? 
Do you think that you will .find a sufficient market? 

Mr. Peterson. —We expect to. 

Mr. Kale. —We were told in the course of evidence that there was not suffi¬ 
cient scope for all your output in Northern India especially when prices would 
be increased on account of the protective duty. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is not our opinion. Our opinion is that there is quite 
a sufficient market to take the whole production of our works. 

Mr. Kale. —You will have no difficulty in disposing of whatever you 
produce ? 
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Mr. Peterson .—We think not. 

Mr. Kale. —Even in spite of the increased price? 

Mr. Pcter.son. —We don’t think so. 

Mr. Oinwala. —We asked for a statement as to what the cost of raising 
■coal would be when the collieries were developed and what additional expenditure 
you would have to incur in the meanwhile. 

Mr. Peterson. —la it not stated in the statement showing the development 
of the collieries? 

Mr. Ginwala. —The average raising cost comes to Rs. 3-12-0 per ton. When 
■will that be? 

Mr, Peterson. —That will be very much a matter when ive can find the 
additional money required. If we could find the money now, I should say 
that it would be within two years. 

Mr. Oinwala. —You expect this development within two years after you 
have spent this additional money. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We propose to provide for the additional finance by a 
charge on raisings which will yield more than the capital expenditure required. 

Mr. Oinwala. —This additional expenditure of Rs. 60 lakhs has to be added 
to the block value. 

Mr. Peterson. —Eventually. 

Mr. Oimvala, —Bs. 8-12-0 is a very small figure. That is why I tun asking 
you. 

Mr. Peterson. —A great deal of the scheme of colliery development could be 
completed in two or three years if money were available. To complete the 
scheme entirely will take about seven years. It is being delayed because we 
cannot find the money. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Your raising will then amount to 2 million tons a year. 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. —The nearest date that you can give us is three years after 
you arc able to finance your additional capital. 

Mr. Peterson.' —This can be financed now. You will s®* most of this 
development completed in three years. 

Mr. Oinwala .—You will get 2 million tons a year or 170,000 tons a month. 

Mr, Peterson .—I should say that we should get near it. 

Mr. Oinwala .—-Within three years from now? 

Mr. Peterson. —A great deal of this development is actually in operation. 
They are sinking new pits that are required to open up particular portions 
of the collieries. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Just about that time when the Greater Extensions are in 
full operation, the collieries will have been developed. 

Mr. Peterson .—If we could find the necessary finance. That is the difficulty. 

Mr. Oinwala. —But I understood that you were arranging for it. 

Mr. Peterson .—By setting aside a certain amount. In doing that, we have 
to spread it over seven or eight years, 

Mr. Oinwala .—There are, no figures to show how y^our total cost is going 
to come down in 1924. 

Mr. Peterson .—I should say that we ought to get near these costs in about 
three years, once it is electrically driven. 

Mr. Oinvmla. —It would make you very big coal producers. 

Mr. Mather .—I should like to ask you certain questions about some of the 
recent statements to clear up one or two points I am not certain of. First 
of all there is the statement showing the depreciated value of fixed capital 
expenditure up to 31st March 1922 : Is this the fixed capital expenditure on 
the old plant or on the whole plant in operation on that date? 

Mr. Peterson .—Fixed capital expenditure on the old plant. 
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Mr. Mather. —Doos that nxclude anything that specifically belongs to th« 
Greater Extensions? 

Mr. PeUreon. — No. 

Mr. Mather. —In your letter No. G/1405/23, dated 26/29th Noveniiief 
1923, you give English prices for various articles. In tho list of prices for 
bars in 101-4, there is .an oxtraordinari' jump from tho 5th March ■£o-.3-il per 
ton to the 14th March £8-0-6. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is very ourious. None of the other prices go up Uke 
that 

(Note.— The prices for 17th and 24th February 1914 and Bth March were for 
Iffelgiau Bars whereas the price of £8-0-6 was tor English Bar.s. The figures 
up to 5th March 1914 should be excluded from the statement.) 

Mr. Mat Iter. —Probably the e.arlier figures are too low. 

Mr. Peterson. —-Possibly. 

Mr. Mather. —It is not a matter of vital importance. I simply wanted to 
know whether it was correct. On the later pages of the same note, you give 
us the prices of 1922 for various articles and also the prices of 1928 and you 
average them, but you seem to have no pri<e between 10th October 1922 
and 19th March 1923. If prices for.Novembcr and December had been put in, 
the averages would probably have been lower. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —Similarly in 1923. 

Mr. Peterson. —Probably there was very little alteration between October 
1922 and 19th March 1923. In order to save money, we asked our London 
office not to cable these figures if they remained practically the same. 

Mr. Mather. —On that Isasis, rail prices for example would remain at 
£9-2.0 up to about March 1928. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. .Mather. —Obviously it is not quito_accurate to take an average from that. 
However that accounts for the gap. In the works costs of different depurt- 
ments when tho Greater Extensions are in full operation, there ore one or 
two thing.s wliich I Hunk T understand, but which 1 should like to be quite 
sure about. In the works cost of the now 28’' mill yon have got steam and 
gas producer at Rs. 2-2-7. That must have been taken from the old mill. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —But you use no steam for this mill. Docs this Rs. 2-2-7 cover 
tho cost of reheating your blo./iii.s for that mill plus the cost of the poai-r? 
That is an electrical driven mill. 

Mr. Peterson. —Tliat covers aU costs. This is not an sctual. This is an 
estimate. 

.1/)'. Mother. —Rs. 2-2-7 coiresponds with R.s. 3-2-7 phis Rs. 1-2-7. 

Mr. Petersort .—Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—Of course it is not actual steam plus gas producer. It is 
electricity. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is nothing shotvn in the statement. For purpose of 
comparison you must talto tlie two together in the second column and compare 
thorn with rts. 2-2-7. 

Mr. Mather. —As fur as tho first colnnin is concerned, that is really electric 
power for driving tho mill. 

Mr. Peterson .—Yes. 

Mr. Mather .—A similar point occurs in one of the other statomenta, that 
is about the output per man in the different departments. In the footnote to 
tho figures about the coke pvens you say you wore not driving your plant so 
hard. 

Mr. Peterson. —What I realy mean is that production has decreased. 
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Mr, Maiher. —Were you not driving your coke ovens so hard? The Batteda 
furnace came into operation in 1919 after the war and you needed additional 
coke output. 

Mr. Peterson, —We must have driven our coke ovens pretty hard. 

Mr. Mather. —The f.alHng off in the quality of the raw materials would 
not affect the output of the coke ovens seriously. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is a general remark w'hich is applicable to the plant as 
a whole and not to the coke ovens in particular. 

Mr. Mather. —Similarly the steel specification does not aSect your coke 
pvens? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —We have to use our own judgment how far that applies to 
each of these departments? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In tho statement regarding the coal costs and the Greater 
Extensions, you give us the estimated monthly outturn of each of the 
collieries. 

Mr. Peterson. —After the development is completed. 

Mr. Mather. —The monthly outturn of these four collieries or four groups 
of oollieriea comes to 170,000 tons or just over 2 million tons a year. How 
far is that in exeo.ss of your requirements when your Greater Extensions are 
in full operation? 

Mr. Peterson. —A quarter of a million, I suppose. I think that a statement 
was put in showing our requirements—1,300,000 tons of coking coal, 240,000 
tons of gas coal and 300,000 tons of steam coal. 

Mr. Mather. —In that case you have not got a very large margin. 

Mr. Peterson. —Not very much. 

Mr. Mather. —That of course raises another question about your fuel con. 
sumption. That is what you expect to consume? 

Mr. Peterson. —This is the figure given by Mr. Tutwilor. 

Mr. Mather. —1 will come back to that point later on. Then about three 
or four pages further on, you give us the estimated requirements of coal. 
The table is headed " eslim.atcd requirements of coal for each year up to tho 
time by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. when the Greater Extenaious are in full 
operation.” Tho wording of the heading may be wrong, but you give us the 
figure for 1923-2'1 as 670,000 tons : that is for the current official year. 

Mr. Peterson. —^This is a mistake in typing. Tho figure should be 1,670,000 
tons and not 670,000 tons. (It has been corrected by our letter of 22nd 
Hoceraber.) 

Mr. Mather. —You have not got an estimate ready for the other years. 

Mr. Peterson, —We wore asked to give an estimate up to the period when 
the Greater Extensions would he reedy. 

Mr. Mother, —Tliero are one or two sm.all items in the statement of 
Greater Extensions capital expenditure. I see that you have an entry there 
for a bolt and nut shop. Do you intend to make holts and nuts? 

Mr. Peterson, —Not at present. We did originally. We have some machi¬ 
nery. Wo make some for our own use. 

Mr. Maiher. —You have another item for the erection of nut and bolt header 
machine which I believe is erected in your blacksmith’s shop. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We make a certain amount for our O'wn use. It wa* 
part of the original estimate and this estimate has been reduced. 

Mr. Mather. —This expenditure totals about lis. 1,29,000. That has pro. 
bahly been diverted to other purposes. 

Mr. P«fer«on.^Probably. 

Mr. Mather. —We don't need to take it as part of your programme. 

Mr. Pefcrson.i—No, 

I. 2 s 
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Mr. Mather. —Later on, in the second page, line 8, from the top, you have 
furnace F. I take it that that is another thing that has disappeared. 

Mr, Peterenn. —That may coma along later. 

Mr. Mather. —3rd line from the bottom you have an item .Tamadoba 
electrical machinery. As far as I can see, it is only colliery machinery. 

Mr. Peterson.—That is the plant we are transferring. 

Mr. Mather. —Transferring from the works to the colliery. 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —That will go into the colliery account. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, it will disappear from here, but it w'ould go into 
their block. 

Mr. Mather. —To that extent tliis block would be reduced. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —It is a very interesting table. We were asking you the other 
day lor an additional column, it would add to its value to the Board if you 
could have inserted here the final expenditure on these items. In most eases 
you have by now a close idea what the final expenditure would be. 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean whether the estimates will be exceeded or not f 

Mr. Mather. — I want that for the purpose of comparing it with the estimates 
BO that the Board might be able to judge what your capital expenditure was 
on the particular part of the Greater Extensions. 

Mr. Peterson. —^We can add a column. As ft matter of fact we expect on 
the present estimates a slight saving. 

Mr. Mather. —Where it is final, you would say that it is final, and where 
it is not final, you would give the expenditure required to complete it. 

Mr, Peterson, —Yos, wo wdll take that from the ostimato. 

(Statement submitted with our letter of 28th Docemhor.) 

Mr. Mather. —If we want to compare your all in costs of plates, for 
example, if you give us your capital cost, we should know roughly what your 
overhead expenditure must be. 

Mr, Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather, —In your letter No. Q/IOOS, dated the 3rd October 1923, you 
give us the exports of iron and steel products from certain countries. There 
is a mistake there. The actual production of Belgium is enormously larger 
than the figure you quote. 

Mr. Peterson. —That would be a mistake. 

Mr. Mather. —About this sleeper plant, the position is this. When T was 
discussing this point with Mr. Tutwiler the other day the impression left in my 
mind was that the figure shown in your flow sheet of 2,820 tons was tlia 
capacity of production of the plant. So far as I know it is at any rato similar 
to a plant which has boon erected in Great Britain since the war, which I was 
told by one of the Consulting Engineers, India Office, was producing sleepeis 
for India at the rate of four per minute, and it has given an output of 6,000 
tons of sleepers in one month. J cannot think it irrobable that the SUiol 
Company lias bought a sleeper plant whose output was so very much below 
that of a recent sleeper plant installed in Gre.nt Britain. I should like you 
to look into that and Jet us know the actual capacity. 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo will look into that and give the actual capacity as 
e.stimated by the makers and consulting engineers. 

(Our letter dated 28th December.) 

Mr. Mather. —I would like to go through with yon the items in a possible 
tariff schedule just to see how far the items would come within the scope ot 
the articles for which you want protection. As far as pig iron, ca,st iron and 
iron castings arc concerned I take it you are not putting forward any claim 
at all. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Mather. —In the case of wrought iron, you have I think asked the 
Board that if they give the protection you ask for on steel of the kinds you make 
you have asked the Board to put 20 per cent, on wrought iron. 
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Mr. rctemon .—We were rather doubtful. The only way in which it affects 
us is the possible use of W'rouglit iron instead of steel. We were also afraid 
ftat wrought iron would be cheaper than steel when an import duty was put 
on latter. .\t present there is not much chance as the price of wrought iron 
is very high, but it might occur that in certain cases it might compete with 
ateel. 

Mr. Mather. —It is quite an important point. A very recent issue of the 
Iron and Coal Trades Keview showed that common w’rougjit iron bars from 
Belgium w^ere quoted at the same price as common steel bars. 

Mr. I’eAerson. —In a c.ase of that kind the duty should be the same. 

Mr. Mather. —You think on the whole that for some purposes it can replace 
steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —If a duty is put on one a similar duty might be put on the 
other. 

President. —It depends on how far the price which Mr. Mather has quoted 
is the average price for wrought iron. 

Mr. Mather. —I am quoting that to show the possibility of the difference 
being small. 

Mr. Peterson. —The only reason I suggested 20 per cent, was that the 
tariff schedule showed the price of wrought iron as double the price of steel. 

Mr. Mather. —I do not know that you were comparing similar articles : 
The price of common wroiiglii iron bars was Us. 180 and that of common 
mild steel bars was Us. 130 according to the Tariff schedule. 

Mr. Peterson. —There is a considerable difference in price. That means 
one would not compete with the other for the same purpose. That was the 
only reason for the alteration I suggested. If the prices approached each 
other the duty should be the same. 

Mr, Mather.—-Tbe.re are special qualities of wrought iron where the price 
is two or three times tliat of steel and there is no case for any extra duty 
at all. Your only point is to prevent iron being substituted for steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr Mather. —Crucible steel and so on does not compote in any way with 
your products? 

Mr. Peterson. —Ho. 

.1/r, Mather. —Tool steel made by whatever process? 

Mr. Peterson. —Ho. 

Mr, Mather. —In the same way alloy steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —Ho. 

Mr. Mather. —Steel castings? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wc would not ask for protection on steel c.astings but the 
subsidiary industries might. There are people making steel castings in this 
country : they might ask for protection. 

President. —Their representations are before the Board. 

Mr. Mather. —Steel scrap? 

Mr. Peterson.- —Ho. 

Mr. Mather. —What about steel forgings? 

Mr. Peterson .—So far as we are conx?crned wo shall not he making much of 
that. 

Mr. Mather. —I do not expect that you will make any important quantity 
of forgings, but do you know whether any large quantity of steel that you 
sell is used for the manufacture of forgings? 

Mr, Peterson. — We occasionally sell blooms to Calcutta firms to be worked 
out. 1 do not kno^v whether anybody except Bum’s buy our steel for that 
purpose. In any case it is a small quantity in the year. 

Mr. Mather. —Probably it is small at present, but you see the Peninsular 
T.ocomotive Company may at the earlier stages have to be importing bloom* 
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and forging themselves. They do not wfliit a duty on that. You do not 
think that it would harm your interests to any extent. 

President.—It cannot be in your interest to sell many blooms, as you have 
to keep your rolling mills going? 

Mr. Peterson. —We only sell occasionally and in small quantities. Now 
and then we are asked for special blooms. We mato tbcm but we do not 
sell as a rule. 

Mr. Mather. —So far a.s rough forgings or finished forgings are concerned, 
you do not want any protection? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. Mather.- ah.out blooms for forgings? There is an item at 
present for ingots, blooms, billets and slabs in the s(;hedule. Do .vou think 
it would in any way reduce the effectiveness of protection if these items 
were left together in one class? 

Mr. Peterson. —It is difficult to distinguish between ingots and slabs. There 
should bo no chance of bringing in, say, circular plates as slabs. These are 
used for making sugar bowls and rice bowls. There is no teeiinieal definition 
for the word “ slab " at all. The dictionary definition will mean any piece 
of steel— anything and everything. If it means ingots, bloortis and slabs, in 
the ordinary course there is no objection. But the danger is that other things 
might be brought in under this description. 

Mr. Mather.--It anybo<ly—say an engineering firm or Uae Locomotive 
company- wanted to import anything tluat woula come under this heading, 
that would not trouble you, but you want to be safeguarded, against any 
misai)plication of theso headings. Slabs might possibly be dealt with by putting 
in a limit to thickness. 

Mr. Pcter.von.--There is also this difficulty that works might be established' 
here to manufacture articles for which they would require the raw steel from us 
or import it. 

Mr. Mather. —Nobody is doing it at present and people wtmld not be able 
to do it without your hearing of it. 

Mr. Peterson. —Certainly not. 

Mr. Mather.- So that, subject to certain safcguard.s, that particular item 
might be left a.s it stand.s as far as the interests of the Bteel Company arc 
conconiccl. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yea. 

Mr. Mather. —Bars and rods. Do you intend to supply any bright drawn 
or bright rolled rods or any rods with coated tin, lead and sine, and so on? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. But wo might later supply galvanised rods, i.o., zinc 
co.ntccl, if we find there is any demand. 

Mr. Mather. —Structural sections : you do not intend to roll any bulb plates- 
or bulb angles? 

Mr. Peterson. —Not at present. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you think that if they were left out of any protective 
part of tariff it would interfere with your market? 

Mr. Peterson.—I do not know what they are used for. 

3fr. Mather.- I think chiefly in sh)i> building and also in construction 
of rolling-stock. 

Mr. Peterson. —We will roll bulb angle.s but not bulb plates. They are- 
required for railway waggons. 

Mr. Mather. —You intend to roll ordinary sections, angles, beams, channels- 
tees and so on in all the British Standard dimcnsioius. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.— Z sectiona do you propose to roll? 

Afr. Peterson. —propose to roll them if there is any demand for them- 
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Mr. Mather. —Also there is another type of structural section of wh’ch the 
Port Commissioners in Calcutta told us. They use a certain number of steel 
piling sections. 

Mr. Peterson. —We do intend to roll piling sections. Wc have a contract 
with iin English Company to roll them. 

Mr. Mather. —Steel holts and nuts. You have already told us that you 
do not propose to make any. T)o you know if any people to whom you sell 
your steel bars are making bolts and nuts from them? 

Mr. Peterson. —1 think mo.st of the bolt and nut factories are shut dowif 
now. They were making during the war. 

Mr. Mather. —Of course many of them were making temporarily at that 
time. 

Mr. Peterson. —There were two factories started in Calcutta. I do not 
think they are buying steel from us ; they may be buying from our dealers. 

Mr. Mather. —You do not happen to know that. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not know. 

Mr. Mather. —TIoops, strips and bright rolled .strips, llo you want to roll 
any strip.s coated with zinc and tin? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. All that wc would make is ordinary Baling hoop. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you give us any idea as to when you expect tc roll these? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wc have, that in mind. As soon as the plant is working 
wc propose to roll that. It is not worth while to put up a regular strip 
mill now, 

Mr. Mather. —Is there any chance? 

Mr. Peterson.' —At any rate it does not enter into our programme for next 
year. 

Mr, Mather. —I suppose the position about rivets and washers is similar 
to that of bolts and nuts. 

Mr. Peferson,—:Much the same. There were several works fairly well 
equipped and started in Calcutta, but 1 thhik most of them have been 
unsuccessful. 

Mr. Mather. —You are not depending on makers of these for any part of 
your market? 

Mr. Peterson. -No. 

Mr. Mather. —Pipes and tubes are not made in India? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr, Mather. —That would apply to ordinary pipes. What about built-up 
pipe ? 

Mr. Peterson. —You mean made from plates? 

Mr. Mather. —Yes. 

Mr. Peterson. —It is possible that we might take work of that kind. We 
contemplated rolling plates for a big pipe line in Bombay, but at that time our 
plate mill was not working and wo could not give any definite tender as we 
were uncertain as to what the coat would be. Work of that kind we could 
take, especially when the machine shops are more or leas free. We actually 
made a sort of tender for the Bombay Corporation, but the question of freight 
and many other things entered into the tender and we did not wirh to push 
it through. 

Mr. Mather. —However you do regard that kind of work as a possibihty? 

Mr. Peterson. —We spent a long time over that contract. Oil this side 
of India I think there would be very strong chances of our endeavouring to 
obtain a contract of that kind. 

Mr. Mather. —Since, the date of that tender you are operating your plate 
mill and you have a better idea as to what it costs and so on. 

2r2 
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Mt. Peterson.— If it lied been Calcutta ive would probably have taken that 
contract. It was a (luestion of freight from Jamshedpur to Bombay. We 
would I'cally be competing against the steamer freight from England. 

Mr. Mather. —In auy big work of that kind you would De a competitor? 

Mr, Peterson. —Wo would. 

President. —Are welded pipes suitable lor the same thing as built-up pipes? 
Do you ever make welded ones of the largo type? 

Mr. Peterson. —They arc very special. They would certainly not be used 
unless a great pressure of water was expected. They are used in hydro¬ 
electric schemes but not in ordinary vyatcr supply. 

Mr. Mather. —Fish plates and rails are obvious. Wliat about steel Bearing 
plates? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wo would be making these. 

Mr. Mather. —What about spikes? 

ilfr. Peterson. —We are not actually making these at present but wo expect 
them to be made out of our steel. 

Mr. Mather. —Are they making them? 

Mr. Peterson. —They are making them out of our steel in Calcutta. The 
Hallways arc also making them out of our steel. 

Mr, Mather. —Burn’s make them I think. You would regard yourself as 
possible competitors for steel required for that work. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes- 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell u9 about the possibility or prospects of your 
making boiler plate? 

Mr. Peterson. —We should not make them for some time. They might be 
made eventually but there is no immediate prospect of it. For one thing the 
demond docs not make it worth while. You will always however have to 
consider the possibility that these special plates m’ght be_ lower in price thm 
ordinary mild plates with duty and it might be worth while for people to buy 
them. 

Mr. .Mather. —In the present entry “ Plates, boiler fire-box and special 
qualities above 4 inch in thickness ” you do not intend to make any? 

Mr. Peterson. —No. If you are dealing with a special quality anything 
niiglit come in as a special quality. Somebody might put in an analysis and 
claim that it should come in free of duty. 

Mr, Mather. —A safeguard of some description should be considered? 

Mr. Peterson. —That U all. 

Afr. Mather. —But the plates you intend to make are ordinary^ type of 
plates. I understand that you do not intend to make plates sbove 1^ inch. 

Mr. Peterson. —J to H inch thickness. 

Mr. Mather. —So that if anybody for special purposes required thicket 
plates they would not be competing with you. 

Mr. Peterson. —No. 

Mr. JfafAcr.—-Sheets. You do not intend to make any bright rolled 
sheets t 

Mr. Peterson. —No. Corrugated, galvanised or black sheets only, 

Mr. Mather. —What is your position about springs? 

Afr. Peterson. —We should not bo making these either. 

3fr. Mather .—^Tram rails? 

Mr. Peterson. —-We are not making but we might make them eventually. 

Mr. Mather. —What about axles, tyres and wheels?* 

Mr. Peterson. —We will make none of that at present. 

Mr. Mather. —As far jjs you can judge, have I covered all the kinds sf 
products that the Sited Company are interested in? 
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Mr. Peterson. —Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Mather. —Sheet bars—do they come under bars? 

Mr. Peiersort. —I think they come either under billets or slabs if they 
come in at all. 

Mr. Mather. —Subject to any further correction we have probably examined 
most of the questions that might likely arise about the classification in the 
schedule. I would like to know whether you intend to make ribbed re-inforoing 
bars? 

Mr. Peterson. —At one time we did propose to make the special type of 
bars for re-inforcement and we contemplated a i;ontruft with the Truseon 
Steel Company in America, and we have just re-opened negotiations, but we 
have not yet heard as to what has happened. We wrote to them 6 weeks ago. 
That contract contemplated a total tonnage of 29 to 30 thousand tons a year 
of specially shaped bars for rc-inforcement so that there is a probability that 
wo will roll them. 

Mr. Mather. —Otherwise you would just bo rolling ordinary plain bars? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. I may add that re-inforced concrete engineers vary 
greatly in opinion as to the shapes and some state that there is no advantage 
in any special shape at all. 

Mr. Mother. —Our own point is whollier it is clear that you are not likely 
to ho niuking any jjarticular article, and wliether that article would not be 
likely to compete with lho.se that you may be making. It is obviously no 
body’s interest that it should be included in the protection. 

Mr. Peterson. —The question at once arises that if you e.xempt any special 
shape of bars, naturally the re-inforced concrete engineers would use these 
when they found that they could get the.se much cheaper than the ordihnrr 
ones, altliough it may be no great advantage to them. 

Mr. Mather. —That statement of the products that you intend to roll is, 
a.s far as I can judge, complete for billets, channels, angles, tecs. You show 
in your list a complete range of standard sections; to bo able to roll these 
would involve an enormous stock of rolls. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is the reason for the large stock we hold. Wo have 
got to have all shapes. 

Mr. Mather. —Do you intend actually to roll nil sections? 

Mr. Peterson. —Ono of the difficulties of the old mill is that we cannot 
roll economical sections. That is ono reason why our steel is not acceptable 
in many cases. They have to take a size larger which is too heavy and 
inore.ases the cost of the building. So we expect to roll all these section'' 
and hold stocks of all the rolls required for rolling tliem, 

Mr. hfather. —Do you intend to hold these in stock? 

Mr. Peterson. —We do. Aa soon as we got near our full production in 
order to get a market we have to roll every size and shape of all sections. 

Mr. Mather. —That is very possible. Of course your old mill or the new 
28" mill are those in which you roll rails. You have not shown how you pro¬ 
pose to divide rails and structural sections between the mills 

Mr. Peterson. —The idea is to roll all the rails in the new and the struo- 
turals in the old mill. 

Mr. Mather. —That would he about 60,000 tons structural steel in the old 
mill; and the 176,000 tons that you have shown in your flow sheet ngains*- 
the new 28" mill will bo, as far as you can judge, almost entirely all raih® 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. The larger sections will he rolled in the new mill; 
24x7i and 20x71 will be rolled in the new mill. 

Mr. Mather. —Can you tell mo how far your workmen here stay after thev 
have been trained ? 

Mr. Peterson. —A good many of them stay foi- a long time. Some of thenr 
have been here since the start of the Company and a large n-..:ml)er of them 
may be considered as pretty settled. They are practically settled in .famshed- 
pur. 
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Mr. Mather.—So that you think you have probably got over a good deal of 
tho difficulty of training raw recruits. Aleii have shown themselves willing 
to stay here? 

Mr. Petersnn. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —In your flow sheet yoii have shown us an allotment of 
12,000 tons of pig iron to go for the castings in your own foundry. Do you 
happen to know just how that was arrived at? 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t know exactly how that figure was arrived at. The 
rolls and moulds would take a good deal of it. Then of course we originally 
intended to put in a pipe foundry but we did not get further with the idea 
at the time, but we intend to take orders if they can bo obtained. It is 
intended that tho foundry should do outside rvork if this could be obtained. 

President.—Would it not depend upon your surplus pig iron? It would 
not probably pay y’ou to do it until you reach the limit of your production 
of pig iron? 

Mr. Peterson. —We would have a surplus. We might not sell it: we 
would consider whether it is better to sell it us pig iron or as eastings,. 

Mr. Mather. Your point is this that if this 12,000 tons of pig iron is 
used in making moulds and so on, then it obviously means fairly small expen¬ 
diture on foundry work for more or less ordinary maintenance. Obviously 
there will be more or le.ss in proportion to the amount of pig iron. 

Mr. Peterson.—yfo are using 10,000 tons in the foundry this year and 
last year (1921-22) it was 9,900. 

.lir. Mather. —In 1924 you expect to use 9,600 tons. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.--There is another point that came up in the earlier state¬ 
ment given to the Board. You gave us-a list of the extras that you charge 
on your steel and for channels, bars and so on, and also you gave us for com¬ 
parison a list of English extras. I do not find that there is even any 
moderately close .relation between these extras. 

Mr, Peterson. —I don’t think there is. We have been using the American 
system. 

Mr. Mather. —Do yon expect people to pay that? 

Mr. Peterson. —I think tho English extras are higher as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Mather. —In some cases the English extras are about Rs. 40 per ton 
higher than yours. In that case does it not look us if you put these extras 
on the same basic price; you arc charging a suhslnntially lower rate than the 
ordinary market rate for these special sizes? 

Mr. Peterson. —We increased the extras for fishplates for that reason. 

Mr. Mather. —They arc fixed under the contract at Rs. 30 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am referring to the revision of the prine by Govern¬ 
ment. We pointed out that the difference in the extras for fishplates was 
much higher than it was at tho time. 

Mr. Mather. —Your extras are Rs. 30 and you say the English extras are 
higher. There are one or two items of that type. Then again in the other 
direction, on squares .and rounds i inch to 9/16 inch your extra is Rs. 60 a 
ton and the English extra Rs. 9-6 a ton. 

Mr. Peterson. —I know that in several cases the extras have not been 
drawn np in accordance with the English systeru. 

President. —The English price governs your price? 

Mr. Peterson. —The English base price. 

President. —Surely it does for extras also, at any rate if any sizes were 
required in large quantities? 

Mr. Mather. —If you assume that the prices were precisely in accordance 
with these two li.sts, it -svould seem that you were chsft-ging more than the 
English extra,s, but in the other ca.se you would appear to be charging some¬ 
thing less. 
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'Mr. Peterson. —1 have never seen any objection raised to oiir extras. 

Mr. Mather. If it happens to work against you there would naturally he 
no objection. 

Mr. reter.son.—'Wc put the price of extras on the basis of what it costs 
us to roll. Our mills are so very different from the mills in England that 
sections which might he very easy for them to roll might cost us a great 
deal. 

Mr. Mather. —May we take the position as this that the list of extras 
that you have given us is the list that you are actually working on ? 

Mr, Peterson, —Ye.s. 

Mr. Mather. —And as far ns the English extras are concerned, can you 
tell us just how you got that.® 

Mr. Petcr.^on. —From the trade papers I think. 

Mr. Mather. —What I wanted to know was whether it is more or less the 
current list in the English trade at present. 

Mr. Peterson. -Tt was current about August, I think. 

Mr. Mather.—Whe.n Mr. Tutwiler was here for examination the other 
day I was asking him about the general distrilmtion of the fuel in tho works, 
coal and coke oven gas, blast furnace gas and tar and producer gas, and he 
Raid he would get out a statement showing the heat e(;onomy. That I pro- 
eunie is being prepared both ns to the present conditions and for the future ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. —That flow sheet may cover the point,, but I would like to 
know a little more about this estimate of coal consumption in the future 
■which you just pointed out. The earlier records show that when tho 
Greater Extensions are working your estimate is 1,840 million tons of 
coal to make 421,000 tons of finished steel aiid 40,000 tons of surplus pig 
iron. If we take that f)ig iron needs half the amount of fuel that steel does 
that is equivalent to 441,000 tons of finished steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather.—On that (ton! consumption that will mean that you will have 
■a slightly higher co.'sl consumption per ton than you have at present. 

Mr. Peterson. —Are you taking into account the increase in the consump¬ 
tion of coal for the supply of power, water, light and subsidiaries? 

Mr. Mather.- \ am taking that into account. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that the e.stimate of the total amount of 
coal required for the Greater Extensions is anything like accurate; it is only 
a theoretical estimate. 

Mr. Mather. —I don’t want a theoretical estimate. 

Mr. Peterson. —if you ask us how much coal tve will require, wc will 
naturally put tho figure high because if we put the figure low and do not get 
our full supplies wc shall be very badly hit. It is a matter of transport. 

Mr. Mather.— I am not thinking from the point of view of the necessary 
provi.sion for coal. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is what we are always thinking of. We cannot put 
it low. 

Mr. Mather.- How much coal do you expect to use for a ton of fir-i.shej 
steel when your Greater Extensions arc in operation? 

Mr, Peterson. —I think it would he somewhere between 3 to 4 tons. 

Mr, Mather. —You don’t think you would be able to get it down to less 
than that? 

Mr. Peterson. —We might in the new ijlant. 

Mr. Mather. —The position now is quite different from what it was wher, 
the Company first drew up its scheme. Coal was cheap then? 

Mr. Peterson, —intimately we will get it down much more. One of tha 
first things to he investigated is this question of Gie use of fuel in the worki 
foecanse the cost of fuel has gone up so very greatly In the same way 
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must investigate the question of mechanical loading and that kind of thing 
because the cost of labour is going up. 

Mr, Mather. —I want to sec how far that has been investigated in the 
scheme for your Greater Kxtension.s. I am trying to find out what the- 
effect of that will bo on your coal consumption. After all, by now at any 
rate, you have got enough experience of your new type of blast furnaces, 
coke ovens and so on. 

Mr. JVfei’syn.--These we can work out theoretically as I say. These' 
figure regarding the consumption of coal were asked for in connection with 
question what raw materials we have and how long they will last aud also 
what facilities we have of transporting them to the works. We were not 
ask(?ll from the other point of view. Tf you want an exact estimate made of 
the consumption of coal we can have that done. 

Mr. ]\fnthfr. -1 was not here when these figures ivere asked for. 1 want 
it to be based on the actual expeiieuce of which .>'ou have got a good deal 
now for j-our new plant. 

Mr. Peterson. —I do not see bow we can base it on actual experience of 
the whole pilant. It is not yet in operation. 

Mr. Mather. —The fuel consumption in the old departments of the works is 
not satisfactory and is not in line with modern practice in view of anything 
like the current price of coal. The design of the plant in many cases makes- 
it necessary, but I think it is important for the Board to know how far that 
has been taken into account in designing the new plant. 

Mr, Peterson. —The best evidence of that i.s the Consulting Kugincer’s- 
esliraate of the actual use of beat in the new plant. We know how much 
coal will be used, we know w'hat the production will be and we (.-an -work 
that out for the new plant. 

Mr. Mather. —Would you mind doing that? 

Mr. Peterson. —Tt may bo taken at 4 tons per ton of finished steel. AVe 
have submitted a fre.sh flow sheet. 

iWr. Mother. —As coal prices are at present, it is an extremely important 
item of your future economy. 

Mr. Peterson. —ATes. 

President. —A’ou have told us to-day that yon have postponed blowing in’ 
the new blast furnaces until the roilways are in a position to transport the- 
raw materials. 

Mr. Petetson. —AA’hat actually happened was that we \vould not blow the 
blast furnace in until we received the raw raalerials we wanted, fir.st because- 
we had not enough stocks and secondly »e must he sure that the supply 
would continue. 

President. —Arc you satisfied that the railways cair now transport the' 
quantities of material you require. 

Mr. Peterson,- -Yes. 

President. —How long Is it since the railways have been able to transport? 

JI?-. Peterson. —Since the beginning of November. 

Presillenl. —Then for practical purposes the Greater Kxteusions could not 
get into full operation at an earlier date? 

Mr. Peterson.--'So. 

President. —That is of some importanco because ,von might have been able 
to start the Greater Extensions earlier but that was the reason why you 
could not get into full operation. It rather suggests tliat the sanguine 
estimate as to tlie time you would be able to start was overlooked a bit. 

Mr. Peterson. —But that was a condition that was not expected. I do 
not know what the cause of that was, but wo think one erf the causes prob¬ 
ably was that sufficient money was not spent on the railways after the war. 
They were stinted for fiinds and their complaint was that; ttliey had no fuuds- 
to make the necessary alterations. 
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Prewdeni.—Were the necessary changes in the railway system thought 
out when the Greater Extensions were planned? 

Afr. Pete.TSon. —Yes. They were put before the Railway Board and the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway in about 1918, and we practically had an assuranec- 
that the railways would carry all the raw materials when required. I think 
the assurance came from the Railway Board. I am not certain whether an^ 
assurance came from tho Railway. 

rresident.—Yon have told us that your works cost at present on the 
Plato Mill is Rs. 143 a ton and you have told us what you expect it will be 
when the new Bar and Billet Mills como into operation. Can you tell ug 
W'hat you have actually received as the price of your shoot bars? 

Mr. reter.wn.—Vp to the present we cannot because wo have not com 
pleted a year yet. The final price would depend on the price at which other 
tinplates can be sold in Calcutta and that has not yet been fixed. It cannot 
be fixed until a year expires. 1 think the former supplies were under a 
provisional arrangement. They do not como under the contract. We do not 
know what the prices will be until a year expires. 

President.--I worked out the price on the basis of the figures^supplied by 
the Tinplate Company. They gave us two prices—one for the 7th of April 
which is the higher one and one for the 4th of August. The price (f.o.b.) on 
the 7th of April was ‘ios. 7d. and on 4th August ‘23s. Irf. recently raised to 
23.S. 6d. 

Mr. Peferson.—That is for tinplates. They have not given the landed 
price in Calcutta. 

President.—Thev gave us data about black sheets. 

Mr. reterion.—As a matter of fact the Tinplate Company and ourselves 
are not in agreement on the question of price, because they claim that they are 
entitled to the provisional price of any bar which can be purchased from any 
source, and our information is that none of tho English tinplate manufac¬ 
turers really use such bars. So far as we know there is only one manufacturer 
who has used them. Our contract says that prices must be based on sheet 
bar of tho same quality as the particular bar which we sent to England, so 
that there is at present a dispute on the question of price. They asked us- 
to reduce the price for the first quarter of tho year. We refused. That is- 
possibly the reason why they have given you two prices. 

President.—It was merely to show how the thing would work out at two- 
different prices. 

Mr. I’eterson. —Are you trying to a.scertain what the loss to the Steel 
Company will be? This year there will be a loss. We have estimated—I have 
forgotten wliat we estimated it at—^it is somewhere between six and nine 
lakhs. The Tinplate Company is not running fully and we expect a loss, in 
any case, during tho first two or three years. We will spread that over' 
several years. 

President. —I think th.at I have -worked out on the basis, of these two 
prices. According to the price of 7th April, it is Rs. 132-8-0 and according: 
to tho price of 4th August it is Rs. 110-8-0 which is considerably below your 
works cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —As I said, there will be a loss. 

Pre.sident. —When ‘you add the overhead, tho loss would be pretty con¬ 
siderable. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is what we estimated approximately. We want to 
spread that over five or seven years. 

President. —This estimate was based on the full production of the six 
mills of the Tinplate Company 

Mr. Peterson .—4t what price have you e.stimated for the tinplate sold' 
f.o.r. Howrah? 

President. —Tho tinplate prices were those of the same dotes. I worked: 
it out both ways. 
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Mr. Peterson. —From our point of view it workii this way. We should not 
expect this company to make a profit in the first year or two. When 
they begin to make a profit, wc share in that. We cannot make an accurate 
estimate until we get the results of the year. 

President. —Prices for the fir.st quarter are not finally fixed. 

3/r. Peter.^on. —It would dejjend on the profits, if there are any. 

President. —According to the figures, there will be no profit on the full 
production. That is their estimate. It does not piovo anything. ITowcvor 
I wanted to get the figures if you were able to get them, but if you have not 
got th.un, it is not possible. 

Mr. GinxcaUi. —About the orders sent to the United States for the Greater 
Esrbensions: are these prices f.o.b. or c.i.f. prices.® 

Mr. Peterson. —F.o.b. prices for orders .actually placed in America. 
Freight and everything else would be additional and would de.pend on the 
time when the materials came out. 

Mr. Gimcala. —They amount to about Ps. 7 crores. 

Mr. Peterson.--About that. 

Mr. Ginu'fila. —Whereas your Greater F.xtensions would come to Ps. 13 
crores. A great deal of that expenditure would be on freight, foundation, 
site, etc;. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Gimrdla. —.Supposing you are to ascertain the basic price of steel for 
comparison with the United States, how will you base your average? Will 
you consider it reasonable to take billets, bars and rails and strike the 
average ? 

Mr. Peterson. —You could adopt that, 

Mr. Ginwala. —Billets arc semi-finished whereas bars and rails are more 
•or less finished articles. 

Mr. Peterson. —Structural steel 1 sliould think would he a better basis. 

Mr. Oinwalfi. —I have not got any figures for structural steel in America. 

Mr. Peterson. —I don’t think that there would be very much variation, 
■whichever you take. 

Mr. Ginwala.— with regard to the 1920 order, you seem to have paid 
a price of nearly 7 cents per lb. Is that fahrica-ted structural steel? 

Mr. Peterson. —That is for buildings. It includes freiglit and erection 
charges in India. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is about 100 per cent, difference. 

Mr. Peterson. —I cannot say, I have not got the price for similar steel. 

Mr. Ginwala. —I wanted to know whether that was really fabricated, 
You simply say structural steel; 

Mr. Peterson. —That is fabricated. 

Mr. Mather. —Is this total of $3J millions the final price for the whole 
fproduction? 

Mr. Peterson. —For the whole qxiaiitity. 

Mr. Mather. —Does that include erection charges? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —You can give me any figures which I can compare. 

Mr. Peterson. —This will he structural steel of a definite type. It will bo 
■sold per pound in America. We can find what the actual price paid was 
■excluding the cost of erection. We can give you a similar price for the 
■present date, so that you can make an exact comparison. 

Mr. Mather. —Will you be able to give the current price? 

Mr, Peterson. —Surely. We will extract the cost of the fabricated steel 
if.o.r. their works, 

Mr. Ginwala. —That is tJle heaviest order in 1920. 
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Mr. Peter.’.on. —Yes, that is why T mentioned it specifioaliy. 

Mr. Ginxrala. —You had some structural work done here r.lso locally. 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Giiiu!ala. —Was that price settled earlier.? 

Mr. Peterson. —Earlier, I think. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Did they finish their work? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Gimvala. —How much did that come to? 

Ml'. Peterson. —The contract was not very big, about 12,000 tons. Wa 
increased their rates because they said that the increase in the cost of labour, 
had made it impossible for them to work at rates originally fixed. 

Mr. Kale. —^Why was the order in 1920 so heavy? Was that because yon 
■could not get materials in the earlier years? 

Mr. Peterson. —Partly. 

Pre.iklent. —At the time you placed the order, there was no alternative 
but to place it in America. 

Mr. Peterson. —We could not have got the materials from anywhere else. 

President.-Having once started, you went on buying in America 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

President.—If you are to order for anything now, I take it that you 
will con.sider very carefully which is the cheapest market. 

Mr. Peterson. —As a matter of fact in 1920 we did call lor competitive 
•quotations and we did not find it cheaper. 

Pre.ndent. —I don’t suggest that in 1920 you could have purchased it 
cheaper in Great Britain, but if you were to order now, you would consider 
which is the cheapest market. 

Mr. Peterson. —We should probably call for quotations from many differ¬ 
ent countries. 

President. —The point tliat I am really suggesting is that it is possible 
that American present day prices aro rather above what you could purchase 
drom anywhere else. 

Mr. Peterson. —Probably. 

President. —That brings you to the question what it would cost you to 
put up a similar plant. 

Mr. GinimZa.--Was not your idea in choosing the American plant that it 
was more suitable becau.se it had more labour-saving appliances? 

Mr, Peterson.- The nearest approach to the climatic and other condi¬ 
tions of India is to be found in the Southern States, Alabama. We made 
use of their experience. 

Mr. Gin wala .—Other things being equal, you would prefer the States 

Mr. Peterson.—Their designs. Yes, They arc more up to date. 

Pre.siJent. -Would it be impossible to get the things done to a similar de¬ 
sign ill other countries? 

,1/r. Peterson. —T do not know-. There might bo certain difficulties. A 
good deal of this plant would be quite unknow-n in England, Blast furnaces 
of this size at the time when we put tliem up wero quite unusual in England. 

Mr. Gimvala. —Is not the continuous mill dn American patent? 

Mr. Peterson. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Even if you wanted to get from^ other countries a similar 
plant, w'oiild it be possible to have got one from any other country ? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. The position was really this. We could not obtain 
this plant from any other part of the world. We engaged American Con¬ 
sulting Engineers and naturally they placed orders in America. In the 
middle of the erection, we could hardly stop so to speak and take stock again 
and consider w-here we could buy more'cheaply. 
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President, —I am not suggesting that at all. We do know now that prices- 
of steel are rather lower in other countrie.s than in America and we wanted 
to ask you what you would do now. 

Mr. Ginwala.—You consider that its. 44.j lakhs of working capital is the- 
irreducihle minimum. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes, but the collieries hare not been included. 

Mr. Gimcccla.-That is excluding collieries. 

Mr Peterson. —Yes. 

President. —T am disposed to take the pro\-ious figures for collieries as 
well. 

Mr. Peterson. —^AVe have given Es. 35 lakhs for collieries. 

Mr. (rinwala .—I wanted first to ascertain the working capital they re¬ 
quired and secondly the reason why a manufacturer of steel in India would 
require to have more working capital than a manufucturer in the States or 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Peterson. —The points that struck the Board most were these : — 

(1) Spare rolls. You wanted to know w-hat the consumption was. Tho 
consumption last year was 4 lakh.s. We will have to make new shapes and 
sections. We must hold these rolls in order to make them. 

(2) Spare ingot moulds. The explanation i.s that we expect to make and 
scrap every year about 10 lakhs worth of moulds. 

(3) Stores. You wanted to know how many months’ consumption it repre¬ 
sented. It represents six month-s’ consumption. 

(4) Operation spares and loose tools. It includes a considerable amount 
of spaies. We hold these spares as we cannot make them here. 

President. —You might start with a considerable stock, and it might be- 
a larger stock than you might normally require. 

Mr. Peterson. —These Spares are essential. 

(5) Bricks. These consist of a variety of shapes. Some of the rare shapes 
are for a year or more in stock but regular bricks in stock w ill be about three 
months’ consumption. 

(G) Coal—leas than two months’ consumption. 

(7) Iron & Manganese ore—three months’ consumption. 

(8) Limestone—three months’ consumption. 

(9) 8ul])hiir—six months; and scrap, etc.—3 months. 

(10) Outstandings (Jamshedpur)—45 days’ sales. 

Pre.sidenf. —What it comes to is thi.s; these figures represent so many 
months’ consumption. After that period, these things are getting into your 
works cost. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. We must hold this quantity in stock on any given 
date. We must have the money. 

President. —Still, I don’t seo how the final cost w^orlos out like this. I 
cannot understand how tho total comes out so high. 

Mr. Mather. —Rs. 70 lakhs of electrical stores represent only 6 months’ 
consumption? Is your consumption of these stores nearly IJ (moresIt 
cannot be such a big proportion. 

Mr. (rinwala. —The actual c6nsumption in 1921-22 is Rs. 1-84 lakhs only. 

Mr. Peterson. —That is locally purchased. It is not imported stores. 

President.-You spend Rs. 120 lakhs in bricks, Rs. 160 lakhs in coal and 
Rs. 1-40 lakhs in stores. You are working up your total expenditure exclud¬ 
ing labour. 

Mr. Peterson. —What are you taking as total works exj^pnses.P 

Pre.sident.—Taho coal: Rs. 20 lakhs is two months’ consumption. Six: 
times 20 lakhs is Rs. 120 lak^s. Y'dii say that Rs. 30 lakhs is only three 
months’ consumption of bricks. 
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Mr. Peferion.—Not in soma eases. 

President. —On an average wc can take it as four montlis’ consumption. 1 
fiave worked that out. It is about Its. 5 crores on the basis of Rs. 125 as 
being the average works cost of your steel products. I don't worry about 
pig iron because it is not a very large quantity (400,000 xRs. 125=Rs, 5 
crores). I have already got up to Rs. 420 lakhs excluding wages and labour 
per year, 

Mr. Pfifcr.von.—It would be about Rs. 4J crores on these heads. You have 
got practically everything here except labour and labour is not sv^ch « very 
heavy item. liabonr is at present Rs. 70 lakhs excluding towm, etc. I dpn't 
expect that it will be more than Rs. 110 lakhs when the extensions are 
complete. 

President. —Labour would rise too. 

Mr, Peterson. —We don’t expect a rise of more than 50 per cent, in that. 

President. —Does that include wages paid to the people in the Greater 
Exten-sions ? 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. With the Greater Extensions we expect that the 
labour charge would go up from Rs. 70 lakhs to Rs. 110 lakhs a year. 

President. —This includes labour employed in construction works. 

Mr. Peterson.—Rs. 70 laklis for oper.alions only. The works costs will be 
.about 4i crores. 

Mr. Giniixda.—Your works cost is about Rs. 5 crores. 

Mr. Peter.son.—l am simply taking 440,000 tons of finished steel at 
Rs. 100 a ton. Let us work the statement by the new method suggested 
by the Pj-esident and let us see what it come.5 to. That comes to Rs. 480 
lakhs. 

President.—'( think your estimate is still on the high side somewhere. 

Mr. Peterson. —I am not prepared to reduce it. Wo b.*vo only given 
the estimates prepared by the heads of Departments. 

President.—It does seem to me looking at it in this way to work out to a 
high figure. 1 do not think we can really say any more about it. 

Mr. Gintvnla.—In this Us. 445 l.akhs that you have given spare rolls are 
imported? 

Mr. Peterson. —Some of them are imported and some of them made. 

Mr. Ginirala. —Spare ingot moulds—you make yourselves? 

Mr. Peter.vin. —Yes. 

Mr. Gixu-tt/a,—Stores? 

Mr. Pefe)S 07 v.—Almost entirely imported. We have given to Prof. Kale 
a statement showing the stores locally obtained—purchased from people who 
have imported these. Practically all these stores are imported. 

Mr. Gtnu'aln.—How much stores, rolls and things like that you have to 
import? 

Mr, Peterson.—Eiecept timber, bricks and things of that kind, some 
amotint of stationery and things of that sort, practically the whole of that 
is imported. 

Mr. Ginirala.—That is to say you have got to pay on your imported 
stores and articles .30 to 40 per cent, more than what they would cost at 
Home. I want to ascertain roughl.v what that comes to. That makes your 
cost of production here gi-eater than either in America or on the Continent. 

Mr. Petcr.son.~We have given a statement. 

Mr. Ginv, ala.—That shows that in one particular year you paid Rs. 2 
lakhs duty. That is not the thing required. The point is this. The steel 
industry is credilted with many natural advantages. 

Mr. Peterson.— Statement No. XVII gives roughly the duties paid on tho 
various kinds of goods. 
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Mr. (rinwala. —We are more ooneorned witli the money value of the goods, 

Mr. Peter-tan. —Wo can supply a statement showing exactly what we 

import. , . . , 

Mr. Ginivala. —Tliere are certain advantages which people say this indus¬ 
try has got in this country but it has many disadvantage such ns this. If 
you use Bs. 140 lakhs worth of stores a year and pay 30 to 40 per cent, more 
than what the British manufacturer pays you at once increase the cost ot 
your production by this. 

Mr. f’cferson. —Wo made that iioint in tho original application to Gov- 
cAinieut. Wo can give you an exact statement showing what stores have 
beei^ imported and what duty has heoii paid either in detail or simply in 
tatal. 

Mr. Ginwala. —That will do for my purpose. Then you say stores—Bs. 70 
lakhs. 

Blr. Peterson. —This is only an estimate. We can give you our expenses 
on stores last year and we can give .an estimate of the stores required after 
the Greater Extensions are (lomplete. 

Mr. Ginic(ii<:i.--Evcrything more or less you have got to import? 

Blr. Peterson.—Out of this Bs. 70 lakhs 1 should say Bs. 60 to Bs. 
lakhs would bo imported material. 

In the operation spares and loose tools in the same proportion, about 
Rs. 4-5 lakhs. 

In rolls about half or R.s. 23 lakhs worth of rolls have to he imported. 

-’Ifr. Ginwala. —You said that their cost is increased by 30 to 40 per cent. 
Will .vou show the British price, duty, landing and insurance charges and so 
on? 

BJr. Peterson. —We can give yon that. 

Mr. f?iairala.--Why should the additional cost he us much as that? 

Mr. Peterson. —The additional cost would depend on the value of the 
article. For instance for certain materials the freight would he nothing 
whilo on rolls tho freight would be very high. 

Blr. Mother. —On the other hand, the freight on a ton of rolls would be 
smaller in proportion to the value of the rolls than on stoel sections. 

Blr. Ginwala. —Tn the case of electrical stores docs a man got them here 
for 5 per cent, to 10 per cent, more than for what you can get them at Home? 

Blr. Peterson. —Generally not. 

President. —About these electrical stores. I have been rather carefully 
through your cost accounts. I cannot trace any item wliich costs anything 
like Rs. 140 lakhs a year, which is i of your total working expenditure. 

Blr. Peterson. —It includes hardware, oils and all sundrie.s. 

Blr, 6'i/iim2a.—Would you give the actual figures? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes—tho headings showing the various classes of stores 
that come into this Rs. 70 lakhs. 

Blr. Blather. —^Is it a possible explanation that thc.se articles have been 
valued twice? 

ilfr. Peterson. —That is not the explanation. 

Mr. Mather. —Are they valued at present prices or at the prices at which- 
they were actually bought, perhaps a year or two ago when prices were 
high ? 

ifr. Peterson. —Tho figure Rs. 33 lakhs is for the present production. 

President. —The point is, what do you use annually?—that is the im¬ 
portant figure. 

Blr. Peterson. —I would like to put it that if the Boara are satisfied that 
Bs. 35 lakhs is a reasonable figure for the present plant they should accept 
Rs. 70 lakhs for the Greater 'Extensions. "We will give you actual figures of 
stores for these Rs. 3.5 laklis consumed in tho last year. 
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Mr. GniuJoZa—Wil! you separate them for the Greater Extensionsp 

Mr. Feterson. —Yes. 

ilfr. Ginwala. —Then will you give figures for (3) and (4)? You have- 
already said that you would give for rolls. You can leave ingots. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. (We attach a note regarding stocks of Eolls, Ingot 
moulds, coal, lime, sulphur, scrap and electrical stocks.) 

President. —Take your statement for 1921-22—page 1 of the printed state¬ 
ments and notes received from Tata’s—you show a charge of Rs. l-4-0»pei ton 
for ingot moulds and stools. Production of ingots comes to Rs. 2 lakhs. 

Mr. Peterson. —Two lakhs is the figure which wc have actually shown in 
to-day’s working capital. 

Mr. Mather. —Y'ou are going to get 6 times the ingots? 

ilfr. Peterson. —i’^os. 

Mr. Mather. —That does not agree with the production figures you have' 
given us. 

President.-'Vfhy should you stock a whole year’s supply I cannot under- 
stiind. 

Mr. Ginn'ula. —C.an you give us actual consumption of spare rolls, ingot 
moulds, stores, operation spares, etc., and sulphur? 

Mr. Peterson.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwila. —You have given us a statement showing the quantity of 
bricks that you actually used in 1921-22. That comes to Rs. 18'8 lakhs. 
These are mostly special kinds of bricks that.you use. 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. 

Mr. Ginu'ata. —This brick making industry was started recently. How 
do the prices compare? 

Mr. Peterson. —Wc have given you a statement of prices 

Mr. Ginu'ulo.." Hoes the higher inanagemeiit come in for the bonus? 

Mr. Peterson. —The General Mauagor’s contract requires a bonus and tho 
General Superintendent has been given a bonus on the results of the year’.s 
work, at the discretion of the Board. His contract doe.s not call for a 
bonus. 

Mr. diaflicr.—Superintendents of the other Department.^ arc shown as 
receiving bonus? 

Mr. Peterson. —Yes. They do get bonus. Tbe reason why no bonus was 
paid to the blast furnace Superintendent was that he was brought from. 
America on a straight salary, not on a bonus system. 
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